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TWO ELEGANT VOLUMES, | 


AND BOOKS WORTHY A PLACE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 


Just published, a new edition of 
D’ISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERA- 
TURE. 


Complete in one vol. 8vo. 


Containing the Curiosities of Literature, Ist and 2d series, and the Literary 
Character Illustrated. By I. C. D’Israeli, Esq. With 


CURIOSITIES OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. > 


BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


Also a new and elegant edition, in one Yolumps small quarto, 120 fine engray- 
ings, 0 
FROISSART’S CHRONICLES OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


Chronicles of England, France, Spain, and the adjoining countries, from the 
latter part of the reign of Edward II. to the coronation of Henry 1V. By 
Sir John Froissart. 


This will be found to be an exceedingly interesting work in its descriptions 
and illustrations of the manners and times of the “ Middle Ages.” 


INSTITUTIONS 


at a distance, will find it very much to their advantage to send us orders for 
books. We will supply all the text books needed, at as low prices as if the 
purchaser were personally present. 


LIBRARIES 


' supplied with all the best and latest editions of such books as are wanted, at 


very low prices, 
ORDERS SOLICITED. 


LEAVITT, TROW & CO, 


191 Broadway, corner Dey-street. 
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SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Retail price, one dollar, handsomely bound. 


Edited by Dr. Edward Robinson, from the text of Hahn. One 12mo volume 
—bound in same style as the “ Odyssey.” 


From Professor Stuart, of Andover Theological Seminary. 


“ Every thing about this edition of Hahn wears the air of great neatness. 
The type is excellent; the paper good, the printing unusually correct; and the 
pointing judicious. It is a beautiful volume. and well worthy of the most 
extensive public patronage and approbation. Those who are acquainted with 
the literary labors of Prof. Robinson, will need no assurance that accuracy in 
the reprint has been well secured. No edition can be immaculate. Yet we 
have not found a single error of any kind in the American edition, so far as we 
have read. There can scarcely be a doubt, that this edition of the New Testa- 
ment will, from its cheapness and excellence, soon occupy the whole of our 
market. It is truly a work of multum in parvo.” 


Also an edition of the above, octavo size, printed on fine sized paper, suitable 
for writing marginal notes. ; 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


THE NEW SPELLING BOOK. 
Just published, 


THE NEW ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 


Designed to teach Orthography and Orthoepy—with a Critical Analysis of the 


Language, and a Classification of its Elements, on a new plan; with appro-— 


priate lessons for the instruction and improvement of the young. By the 
* American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 


From the New- York Observer. 

“We have taken time to examine the book carefully, and the result is, a 
feeling of great obligation to the Society. The English scholar will see, at a 
glance, that such an analysis and classification of his language, is a treasure to 
him, and that he must by all means read the spelling book. The idea unveiled 
in this book, fairly illuminates the language.—We have called this a ‘little 
book,’ but we believe the country will receive it as a great book.’ 


From the New- York Evangelist. 
“This work appears under such auspices, as must call attention to its merits 
and pretensions.” , 
From the New- York Sun. 
“This little book we consider decidedly the best elementary book of our 
language, that has ever appeared. It is philosophically simple, and deserves 
an unbounded patronage.” 


From the Christian Observer. 
“ From a careful examination of the plan and contents of this book, we 


think it decidedly superior to every other work of the kind with which we are ~ 


acquainted.” : ’ 

This is the first of a new series of English school books, now in course of 
publication, and we invite all those interested in the cause of education to 
examine this book. 
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EDWARDS’ WORKS, 


Bound in a superior manner. The Fourth Edition. 


The complete Works of Prestpent JonatHan Epwarps. A 
reprint of the Worcester edition, without alteration or mutilation, 
with valuable additions, and a copious General Index, never before 
added. : 

The following is the ApvertTisEmENT prefixed to the work: 


« The present edition of the works of President Edwards is a reprint of that 
published at Worcester, with some variation of the arrangement, and consider- 
able additions from other sources. The pieces added are as follows :—1. Dis- 
tinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit. 2. God’s Moral Government, a 
Future State, and the Immortality of the Soul. 3. The necessity and reason- 
ableness of the Christian doctrine of Satisfaction for Sin. 4. The Perseverance 
of the Saints. 5. The Endless Punishment of those who die Impenitent. 6. 
Fourteen Sermons. 

“« While the accuracy of the Worcester Edition has been carefully preserved, 
the value of the present publication has been greatly enhanced, not only by 
the introduction of the above mentioned matter, but by the Corrous GrNERAL 
Invex inserted at the close of the 4th volume. This has been prepared with 
much Jabour, and will be found to be unusually complete. For obvious reasons, 
the references are’ generally made in the very language of Edwards. Thus 
has all suspicion of partiality and misrepresentation been precluded, and the 
reader is presented besides, on many points, with a brief synopsis of the author’s 
views and trains of argument. ‘The publishers flatter themselves that they 
have done a service to the cause both of theological learning and practical piety, 
by making an improved edition of theSe invaluable works more accessible to 
the religious public than any former one has been.” ; 


The publishers have been highly favoured with Recommenda- 
tions and Notices of their edition of this standard work. The fol- 
]owing are part: 

« This certifies, that I, the subscriber, have been conversant with those who 
have been concerned in publishing the new edition of the works of Jonathan 
Edwards, at New-York, and that I have been particularly acquainted with 
their proceedings; indeed, I should have consented, in compliance with Mr. 
Leavitt’s request, to superintend the publication, had my other duties permitted. 
The edition is in four large octavo volumes, on good paper, and bound in very 
handsome sheep. It contains the whole of the Worcester edition, copied faith- 
fully, with several valuable additions. 

“The value of this edition is greatly increased by a Table of Contents in 
each volume, and a copious General Index. 

“The writings of President Edwards need no recommendation from me ; 
but I have thought it proper to give this testimony to the high value of this 
edition, and to assure ministers of the Gospel, theological students, and all 
others, that they may have full confidence in the care and fidelity of those who 
have conducted the business of this important publication, and in the correct- 
ness with which they have accomplished their undertaking. 

“ LeonarpD Woops. 


“ Theological Seminary, Andover, Dec. 15, 1842.” 


“T cheerfully concur with Dr. Woods in the recommendation he has given 
Mr. Leavitt’s edition of Edwards ; and only add, that, in my humble judg- 
ment, it is a work not less important to intelligent laymen than to theological 
students, « GARDINER SPRING.” 

_ From Prof. Ed. Robinson, D. D. 

“Tt is right to congratulate the religious public that they now have access 
to the works of this greatest of American divines, in a form so cheap, so con- 
venient, and so permanent. ‘This edition cannot but take its place for genera- 
tions to come as the standard copy. Clergymen and laymen may now have 
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to observe the favour with which his contributions have been received by some 
of our most eminent classical scholars. In this attempt he has, in our opinion, 
so happily succeeded, that we can commend the edition safely for the use of 
schools.” 

From the New-York Evangelist. 

“The notes strike us as admirable. They are brief, perspicuous, and full. 
References are carefully made to Sophocles’ and Kihner’s Grammars. It is a 
scholarly and creditable work.” 

From the Biblical Repertory. 

“Mr. Owen manifests a diligence, zeal, and learning, amid the daily cares 
of a valuable seminary, which give confident expectation that our classical 
schools will rapidly grow in strength. In fine, we heartily thank the able 
editor for thus contributing to our school apparatus, what is at present the only 
complete American edition of the most delightful of all poems.” 

From Prof. T. D. Woolsey, of Yale College. 

«“T have examined parts of your book with some care, and see in it the 
same excellences which existed in the edition of the Anabasis. You have 
placed before the student an apparatus for the study of the Odyssey, such as I 
know of nowhere else in the English language. In particular, yours is the first 
edition of the Odyssey for school and college use, within my acquaintance, 
where the very important labours of Nitzsch have been made use of.” 

From Prof. C. C. Felton, of Harvard University. 

“T have read the greater part of your book with unmixed pleasure. You 
have hit the nail precisely on the head. We use the book with the Freshmen. 
I hope you will be encouraged, by the favourable reception you have had, to con- 
tinue in the useful and honourable career you have so well followed up thus far.” 

From the North American Review. 

“We have examined this edition of the Odyssey with considerable care, 
and great satisfaction with the manner in which Mr. Owen has performed his 
editorial labour, It will fully bear out the expectations which Mr. Owen’s pre- 
vious work had excited. We have carefully read a large portion of the notes, 
and it is but justice to the accomplished editor, who is also one of the most dis- 
tinguished classical teachers in our country, to say that they are excellently 
adapted to the instruction of the young classical scholars for whom they were 
designed. ‘They are learned without pedantry, and concise without obscurity : 
and they abound in elegant criticism.” 


OWEN’S XENOPHON’S. CYROPADIA. 
Just Published. 


The following notices of this last work are all we have been able 
to collect, on account of the recentness of its publication: 


From the New-York Observer. 

“To the student of Greek literature, whether a youth at school or a man of 
letters and leisure, we commend this beautiful edition of a most beautiful work. 
The editor and his publishers deserve our thanks for the accuracy and neatness 
with which the text is prepared and printed, and Mr. Owen in his notes dis- 
covers his competency to afford just the required amount of aid to the young 
student, so as to enable him to pursue the study successfully, while it does not 
enable him to get on without labour. Mr. Owen has already done a great ser- 
vice to the cause of education by his editions of the classics, and we trust that 
he will not lose his reward.” 

From the Christian Observer. 

“We commend it most cordially to the lovers and patrons of the ancient 

classics, and to the literary institutions of our country in which they are taught.” 


IN PREPARATION. 


OWEN’S THUCYDIDES. 
This series of classical books has already been adopted in many 
of our first schools and colleges :—Harvard, Yale, N. Y. University, 
Washington, &c. &c. 
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PLANTING AND TRAINING 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


APOSTLES. 


- BY DR. AUGUSTUS NEANDER, 


ORDINARY PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN, 
CONSISTORIAL COUNSELLOR, ETC. 


Translated from the Thiry Woition of the @riginal German. 


BY J. HE. RYLAND. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


NEW-YORK: | 

LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 191 BROADWAY. 
1847. 

THE MASTER'S COLLEGE 

 POWELOUBRARY £ 
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_ TO THE RIGHT REVEREND 
% 
+ * © DR. F, EHRENBERG, 


ROYAL CHAPLAIN, MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY, ETC., ETC. 


+ 


My DEEPLY REVERED AND VERY DEAR FRIEND, 


I trust you will receive this work with all its defects as the offering of a sincere 


heart; as a small token of my cordial veneration and love, and of that sincere 


gratitude which I have long felt impelled to express, for the edification I have 


_ derived from — discourses. May a gracious God long allow you to labour and 


shine among us for the welfare of his church, with that holy energy which he has 
bestowed upon you, with the spirit of Christian wisdom and freedom, the spirit of true 
freedom exalted above all the strife of human parties,—which the Son of God alone 
bestovahand which is especially requisite for the guidance of the church in our 
times, agitated and distracted as they are by so many conflicts! This is the warmest 
wish of one who with all his heart calls himself yours. 

Thus I wrote on the 22d of May, 1832, and after six years I again repeat with 
all my ee words expressive of dedication, of gratitude, and of devout wishes 
to the Giver of all perfect gifts. Since that portion of time (not unimportant in our 
agitated age) has passed away, I have to thank you, dear and inmostly revered man, 


- for many important words of edification and instruction, which I have received from 


your lips in public, as well as for the precious gift* which has often administered 
refreshment to myself and others, Yes, with all my heart I agree with those 
beautiful sentiments which form the soul of your discourses, and bind me with such 
force to your person, God grant that we may ever humbly and faithfully hold fast 
the truth which does not seek for reconciliation amidst contrarieties, but is itself 
unsought the right mean. God grant (what is far above all theological disputations, ) 
that the highest aim of our labours may be to produce the image of Christ in the souls 
of men,—that to our latest breath we may keep this object in view without wavering, 
fast bound to it in true love, each one in his own sphere, unmoved by the vicissitudes 
of opinion and the collisions of party ! 

Let me add as a subordinate wish, that you would soon favour us with a volume of 
discourses, to testify of this ‘one thing that is needful.” 

' A. Neanper. 


Berwin, 30th May, 1838. s 


¢ . 


From the fulness of my heart I once more repeat the wishes and thanks before 
expressed, and rejoice that it is in my power to dedicate the third edition of this work 
to you, my inmostly dear and revered friend. 


A. Neanper. 
Beruin, 2d August, 1841. 


* Alluding probably to a volume of Sermons already published.—Tr, 
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way of preface to the following transla- 
tion. It was begun towards the close of 
1840; but early in the present year the 
a Translator having requested Dr. Neander 
to favour him with any corrections or ad- 
_ ditions which he might have made to the 
_ second edition (published in 1838), was 
informed, in reply, that a third edition was 
passing through the press: at the same 
time, an offer was most kindly made of 
forwarding the proof-sheets, by which 
means the translation will appear within 
a few weeks after the original, in its 
most approved form. 

It may be proper to state, that there 
were circumstances which rendered it de- 
sirable that as little delay as possible should 

* occur in the preparation of the English 
work, This demand for expedition may 
have perhaps occasioned more inadver- 
tencies than the modicum of negative re- 
putatio: allotted to literary workmanship 
of this kind can well afford. The Trans- 
lator Rieke Paeever, that he has, on the 
whole, succeeded in giving a tolerably cor- 
rect representation of the original, though, 
had time been allowed for a more careful 
revision, several minor blemishes might 
have been removed, and the meaning of 
some passages have been more distinctly 
brought out. : 

The Author’s great and long-established 
reputation as an Ecclesiastical Historian, 
would render it unnecessary, even if not 
somewhat unseemly, to usher in this work 
with a lengthened descant on its merits. 
The impartial and earnest inquirer after 
truth, will not fail to be delighted with the 
marks it everywhere presents of unwearied 

research, extended views, and profound 


LATOR’S PREFACE. 


Onty a few words seem necessary by | 


piety. No one would regret more than 
the excellent author, if the freedom of his 
inquiries should give pain to any of his 
Christian brethren; still his motto must 
be “ Amicus Socrates, magis amica Veri- 
tas.” He is completely at issue with the 
advocates of certain views which have 
lately been gaining a disastrous preva- 
lence in this country. The decided terms 
in which he asserts the noble equality and 
brotherhood of Christian men, in opposi- 
tion to the antichristian tenet of a priest- 
hood in the sense not of religious instruc- 
tors, but of exclusive conveyors of super- — 
natural influence,* will be little relished by — 
those who would attempt to share the in- 
communicable prerogatives of the “one 
Mediator.” But, as Dr. N. justly remarks 
in one of his earlier communications (for 


all of which the Translator is glad of an 


opportunity to express his heartfelt grati- 
tude), “ the gospel itself rests on an im- 
movable rock, while human systems of 
theology are every where undergoing a pu- 
rifying process, 1 Cor, iii. 12, 13. Wr + 
LIVE IN THE TIME OF A GREAT CRIsIs |” 
This translation has been prepared at a 
distance from those helps which would have 
been within my reach ¥ an earlier period, 


* By no pertiocs has this error been more ably 
exposed than by Archbishop Whately and Dr. 
Arnold; by the former, in “ the Errors of Roman- 
ism traced to their origin in human nature,” and 
by the latter, in the introduction to a volume o 
discourses, lately published on “the Christia 
Life.”"—* To revive Chrisi’s church is to expel th 
antichrist of priesthood, which, as it was fore’ 


ing himself that he is God; and to restore its 
disfranchised members, the laity, to the discharge 
of their proper duties in it, and to the conscious- , 
ness of their paramount importance.” p. 52. La 
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and soon after a change of residence had | various passa 
separated me from three friends especially, | the manuscript. 
with whom most of the important topics in} a friend of Dr. 
this work had been submitted to frequent | I am not aequai inte 
and earnest discussion. Without the -- | careful examinatio 
mality of a dedication, my sense of the| sheets, which i 
value of their friendship prompts me_ to] 
make this allusion, which is connected with 
some of my most pleasing recollections. 
I wish also to express my obligations to} A brief biogray a 
Dr. Edward Michelson of the University ander, extracted | fo 
of Leipzig, who not only gave up his in-| Lexicon,” will prob 
tention of ‘publishing a translation of this| able to the Teer 
work, on being informed that I was en- 
gaged in a similar undertaking, but most 
readily fayoured me with his opinion on 
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icustus Witi1am NEANDER, 
‘ofessor of Theology at Berlin, 
Counsellor in the Royal Con- 
f the Province of Brandenburg, 
Gottingen, January 16, 1789, 
greater part of his youth at 
fambu In that city he received his 
education at the Gymnasium and Johan- 
- neum, which then flourished under Grulitt’s 
superintendence. He began his academi- 
cal studies at Halle in 1806, shortly after 
_ having renounced the Jewish faith and em- 
braced Christianity, and ended them in 
Gottingen under the venerable Planck. 
After a short residence in Hamburg, he 
removed in 1811 to Heidelburg, and there 
commenced as a theological teacher, by 
defending his essay, ‘ De fidei gnoseosque 
idee q alk se invicem atque ad philo- 
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sophiam referatur, ratione, secundum men- 
tem Clementis Alexandri.” In the follow- 
ing year h became extraordinary professor 
of Theology in Heidelburg. He then pub- 
lished a wot 


"= 


replete with a living fresh- 
ness of delineation and spirited discussion, 
“ Uber den Kaiser Julianus und sein 
Zeitalter,” which showed the hand of a 
master in this department of Church his- 
tory, and marked an extraordinary pro- 
pier =e power of thought and reflection. 
In the following year he received a call to 
the university of Berlin. His second mo- 
nograph, “ Der heilige Bernard und sein 
Zeitalter,” (1813), was enlarged in the 
last edition by an introduction on the first 
period of the scholastic philosophy. Ne- 
ander then turned his attention to the early 
period of the church, and produced a work 
on Gnosticism, ‘‘ Genetische Entwickelung 
_ der vornehmsten gnostischen Systems,” 
_ (1818). He delineated, with a special re- 
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RAPHICAL NOTICE. 


ference to life and practice, the character 

of a bishop who was distinguished as a 
preacher, pastor, and theological writer, 

in a work entitled, ** Der heilige Chrysos- 
tomus und die Kirche, besonders des Ori- 
ents, in dessen Zeitalter.” The third vo- 
lume of this work is designed to embrace 
the peculiar theological views of Chrysos- ; 
tom. Neander intended to leave the bio- 
graphy of Augustin to a friend, but we 
would rather hope, that we may receive 

it from himself, the creator and master of 

the new Patristic monographs, as he has 
opened the way to it by his work on Ter- 
tullian, ‘* Antignostikus Geist der Tertul- 
lianus,” (1825). In his ‘‘ Denkwirdigkeit- 
en aus der Geschichte des Christenthums 
und des christlichen lebens,’’ 3 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1822, 2d edit. 1825, (since translated 
into French), he has attempted the difficult 
task of imparting to general readers the 
substance of what is most important and 
interesting to that class in his Church His- 
tory. ‘This work unfortunately reaches 
only to the times of Anschar.* All the 
works we have hitherto mentioned were 
only preparative to his “ General History 
of the Christian Religion and Church,” of 
which the design may be expressed most 
simply and clearly in the Author’s own 
words. He states, that it had been from 
early life the object of his studies toexhibit 
Church History as a speaking evidence of * 
the divine power of Christianity—as a 
school of Christian experience—a voice 
of edification, instruction, and warning, 


Of 


SS a 


* Anschar or Ansgar, a French monk born at 
Corbie, in the diocess of Amiens, in the year 801. 
An interesting account of his labours in the North 
of Europe, is given by Dr. Neander in the 4th vol, 
of his “ Allgemeine Geschichte,” pp. 3-33, Tr. 
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sounding through all ages for all who are 
willing to listen to it. ‘The first volume, 
in three parts, contains the history of the 
church from the end of the Apostolic age 
to the year 311 ;* the second volume, also 
in three parts, reaches to Gregory I.; 
the third volume, appeared in 1831, the 
fourth appeared in 1836, and the fifth has 
been published during the present year 
1841, bringing down the history to the 
year 1294, 

The work of which a translation is now 
given first appeared in 1832, A collection 
of his smaller writings, including an ad- 


* Of this an English translation has lately ap- 
peared, in 2 vols. 8vo., by the Rev. H. J. Rose.— 
Tr. 
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dress at the formation of the Berlin Bible 
Society, was published in 1829. 

Dr. Neander’s lectures in the University 
extend to all branches of historical theo- 
logy, to the exegesis of most of the New 
Testament writings, to which he has added 
lectures on Systematic Theology. His 
labours in the Consistorium relate princi- 
pally to theological examinations. With 
an infirm state of health, he devotes all 
the time which his onerous official duties 
and literary avocations leave at his com- 
mand to intercourse with the students of 
theology. What he has done and is still 
doing in this respect—his devotion to the 
benefit of the young, cannot and need not 
be enlarged upon here. ‘There are living 
attestations in abundance, 


PREFACE 


TO 


VOLUME I. OF THE FIRST EDITION 


Ir was certainly my intention to have 
allowed my representation of the Christian 
religion and church in the apostolic age, 
to follow the completion of the whole of 
my Church History, or at least of the 
greater part of it; but the wishes and 
entreaties of many persons, expressed both 
in writing and by word of mouth, have 
prevailed upon me to alter my plan. 
Those, too, who took an interest in my 
mode of conceiving the developement of 
Christianity, were justified in demanding 
an account of the manner in which | con- 
ceived the origin of this process, on which 
the opinions of men are so much divided 
through the conflicting influences of the 
various theological tendencies in this criti- 
cal period of our German Evangelical 
church ; and perhaps, if it please God, a 
thoroughly matured and candidly expressed 
conviction on the subjects here discussed, 
may furnish many a one who is engaged 
_ in seeking, with a connecting link for the 
comprehension of his own views, even if 
this representation, though the result of 
protracted and earnest inquiry, should 
contain no new disclosures. 

As for my relation to all who hold the 
conviction, that faith in Jesus the Saviour 
of sinful humanity, as it has shown itself 
since the first founding of the Christian 
church to be the fountain of divine life, 
will prove itself the same to the end of 
time, and that from this faith a new crea- 
tion will arise in the Christian church and 
in our part of the world, which has been 
preparing amidst the storms of spring—to 
all such persons I hope to be bound by the 
bond of Christian fellowship, the bond of 
“the true Catholic spirit,” as it is termed 


* This work was originally published in two 
volumes, 
2 


by an excellent English theologian of the 
17th century. But I cannot agree with 
the conviction of those among them who 
think that this new creation will be only a 
repetition of what took place in the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century, and that 
the whole dogmatic system, and the entire 
mode of contemplating divine and human 
things,t must return as it then existed. 

On this point, I assent with my whole 
soul to what my deeply revered and be- 


t We meet with a beautiful specimen of such a 
spirit in what has been admirably said by a re- 
spected theologian of the Society of Friends, 
Joseph John Gurney: “It can scarcely be denied, 
that in that variety of administration, through 
which the saving principles of religion are for 
the present permitted to pass, there is much of a 
real adaptation to a corresponding variety of men- 
tal condition. Well, therefore, may we bow with 
thankfulness before that infinite and unsearchable 
Being, who in all our weakness follows us with 
his love, and through the diversified mediums of 
religion to which the several classes of true Chris- 
tians are respectively accustomed, is still pleased 
to reveal to them all the same crucified Redeemer, 
and to direct their footsteps into one path of obe- 
dience, holiness and peace.” See Observations on 
the distinguishing Views and Practices of the 
Society of Friends, by Joseph John Gurney, ed. 
vii. London, 1834, Words fit to shame theolo- 

ians who are burning with zeal for the letter and 
orms, as if on these depended the essence of reli- 
gion, whose life and spirit are rooted in facts, 

t Well might the noble words of Luther be ap- 
plied to those who cling to the old rotten posts of 
a scaffolding raised by human hands, as if they 
were needed for the divine building, ‘“ When at a 
window I have gazed on the stars of heaven, and 
the whole beautiful vault of heaven, and saw no 
pillars on which the builder had set such a vault ; 
yet the heavens fell not in; and that vault still 
stands firm. Now there are simple folk who look 
about for such pillars and would fain grasp and 
feel them, But since they cannot do this, they 
quake and tremble, as if the heavens would cer- 
tainly fall in, and for no other reason than because 
they cannot grasp or see the pillars; if they could 
but lay hold of them, then the heavens (they think) 
would stand firm enough.” 


x PREFACE. 


loved friend, Steudel, lately expressed, so 
deserving of consideration in our times, 
and especially to be commended to the 
attention of our young theologians.* He 
admirably remarks, “‘ But exactly this and 
only this, is the pre-eminence of the one 
truth, that it maintains its triumphant worth 
under all changes of form;” and Niebuhr 
detected in the eagerness to restore the old, 
an eagerness for novelty ; “* When the no- 
velty of a thing is worn away by use, we 
are prone to return to the old, which then 
becomes new again, and thus the ball is 
thrown backwards and forwards.’’f 

In truth, whatever is connected with the 
peculiarities of the forms of human culti- 
vation, as these change, goes the way of 
all flesh ; but the Word of God, which is 
destined by a perpetual youthfulness of 
power to make all things new—abides for 
ever. Thus the difference existing be- 
tween these persons and myself, will cer- 
tainly show itself in our conception of 
many important points in this department 
of history, but in my judgment these dif- 
ferences are only scientific, and ought not 
to disturb that fellowship which is above 
all science. But I can also transport my- 
self to the standing-point of those to whom 
these objects must appear in a different 
light; for the rise of such differences is in 
this critical period unavoidable, and far 
better than the previous indifference and 
lifeless uniformity. And even in zeal for 
a definite form, I know how to esteem and 
to love a zeal for the essence which lies at 
the bottom,t and I can never have any 


* In the Tubingen “ Zeitschrift fiir Theologie,” 
1832, part i. p. 33. Blessed be the memory of 
this beloved man, who left this world a few months 
ago, and is no longer to be seen in the holy band 
of combatants for that evangelical truth which was 
the aim, the centre, and the soul of his whole life, 
and the firm anchor of his hope in death, when he 
proved himself to be one of those faithful teachers 
of whom it may be said—“ whose fuith follow, 
considering the end of their conversation.” 

t+ One of the many golden sentences of this 
great man in his letters, of which we would re- 
commend the second volume especially to all 
young theologians. 

t Provided it be the true zeal of simplicity, 
_ which accompanies humility, and where sagacity 
_ does not predominate over simplicity; but by no 

means that zeal which, in coupling itself with the 
modern coxcombry of a super-refined education, 
endeavours to season subjects with it to which it 
is least adapted, in order to render them palatable 
to the vitiated taste that loathes a simple diet; 


thing in common with those who will not 
do justice to such zeal, or, instead of treat- 
ing it with the respect that is always due 
to zeal and affection for what is holy, with 
Jesuitical craft aim at rendering others 
suspected, by imputing to them sinister 
motives and designs. 

It was not my intention to give a com- 
plete history of the Apostolic age, but only 
what the title, advisedly selected, indicates. 
I have prefixed to it the Introduction from 
the first volume of my Church History, 
reserving the recasting of the whole work 
for a new edition, should God permit. 

In reference to the arrangement of the 
whole plan and the mutual relation of the 
parts of the representation, I must beg the 
reader to suspend his judgment awhile, till 
the completion of the whole by the publi- 
cation of the second part. 

It will be my constant aim to carry on 
to its conclusion the whole of the work I 
have undertaken on the history of the 
Church, if God continue to grant me 
strength and resolution for the purpose. 
Meanwhile, a brief compendium of Church 
History on the principles of my arrange- 
ment, but enriched with literary notices, 
will be published. My dear friend Pro- 
fessor Rheinwald of Bonn having been 
prevented by his new duties from exe- 
cuting this work, it has been undertaken 
at my request by another of my friends, 
Mr. Licentiate Vogt,* already favourably 
known to the theological public by his 
share in editing the Homiliarium, and still 
more commended to the public favour by 
his literary labours on the Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, and the Life and Times of Gerson, 
Chancellor of Paris. May he receive from 
every quarter that public favour and en- 
couragement which his character, acquire- 
ments, and performances deserve. 

A. NEANDER. 


Beaxin, 29th May, 1832. 


and thus proves its own unsoundness. A carica- 
ture jumble of the most contradictory elements at 
which every sound feeling must revolt! 

* Now Dr. Vogt, oe professor of Theo- 
logy, and pastor at Greifswald. 

+ This wish for so peculiarly dear a friend, 
whose personal intercourse, so beneficial to my 
heart, I no longer enjoy, has been fulfilled. But 
his multiplied labours will not permit him to ac- 
complish the design mentioned above. Yet if it 
please God, another of my young friends will be 
found fitted for the task. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


VOLUME II. OF THE FIRST EDITION.* 


I nave only a few words to say in ad- 
dition to the Preface of the first volume. 
The exposition of doctrines which occupies 
the principal part of the second half of 
this work, I was obliged to regulate as to 
quantity by the relation in which this work 
stands to the general history of the Church, 
and the proportion which the history of 
doctrine in the latter bears to the whole. 
Hence I have been obliged to leave un- 
touched many questions which would occur 
to the Christian theologian, who developes 
and elaborates the contents of the sacred 
records for the use of his own times; my 
endeavours have been confined to repre- 
senting primitive Christianity according to 
its principal models of doctrine in its _his- 
torical developement. In executing such 
a work, every man must be influenced by 
his own religious and doctrinal standing- 
point, by his views of the doctrines of 
Christianity, its origin, and its relation to 
the general developement of the human 
race. On this point no one can blame an- 
other for differing from himself; for a 
purely objective historical work, stripped 
of all subjectivity in its representation, un- 
tinctured by the individual notions of the 
writer, is an absurdity. The only ques- 
tion is, what point of view in the contem- 
plation of these objects most nearly cor- 
responds to the truth, and from this the 
clearest conceptions will be formed of the 
images presented in history, Without re- 
nouncing our subjectivity, without giving 


up our own way of thinking (a thing ut- 
terly impossible) to those of others, or 
rendering it a slave to the dogmas of any 
school which the petty arrogance of man 
would set on the throne of the living God, 
(for this would be to forfeit the divine free- 
dom won for us by Christ,) our efforts 
must be directed to the constant purifica- 
tion and elevation of our thinking (other- 
wise subject to sin and error) by the spirit 
of truth. Free inquiry belongs to the 
goods of humanity, but it presupposes the 
true freedom of the whole man, which 
commences in the disposition, which has 
its seat in the heart, and we know where 
this freedom is alone to be found. We 
know, whence that freedom came which 
by means of Luther and the Reformation 
broke the fetters of the human mind. We 
know that those who have this beautiful 
name most frequently on their lips, often 
mean by it only another kind of slavery. ~ 

It will now be my most earnest care 
and greatest satisfaction, to devote the time 
and strength not employed in my official 
labours, to the continuation of my History 
of the church to its termination, for which 
may God grant me the assistance of his, 
Spirit ! 

A, NEANDER. 


Beruin, 9th August, 1832. 


* This alludes to the Berlin edition of this work 
which was published in two volumes. 


GENERAL PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Havine, as IJ believe, sufficiently ex- 
plained in my former prefaces, the object 
of this work and the theological position 
it takes in relation to other standing-points, 
I have little more to add. What I have 
here expressed will serve to rectify several 
errors which have since been discovered, 
and to pacify, as far as possible, various 
complaints. Many things indeed find their 
rectification or settlement only in that con- 
stant process of developement and purifi- 
cation which is going on in a critical age, 
There is a fire kindled which must sepa- 


rate in the building that is founded on a 
rock, the wood, hay and stubble, from 
what is formed of the precious metals and 
jewels. There are imaginary wants which 
not only I cannot satisfy, but which I do 
not wish to satisfy. The activity shown 
of late years, in Biblical inquiries and the 
kindred branches of history, has enabled 
me to correct and amplify many parts, 
and to vindicate others from objections. 


A. NEANDER. 


Beruin, 30th May, 1838. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


As to what I have said respecting the 
position I have taken in reference to the 


controversies which are every day waxing | 


fiercer, and distract an age that longs after 
a new creation, I can only reassert that, 
if it please God, I hope to abide faithful to 
these principles to my latest breath! the 
ground beneath our feet may be shaken, 
but not the heavens above us. We will 
adhere to that theologia pectoris, which is 
likewise the true theology of the spirit, the 
German theology as Luther calls it. 


| 
| 


The demand for this new edition was a 
call to improve the work to the utmost of 
my ability, and to introduce whatever new 
views appeared to me to be correct. 

Sound criticism on particular points will 
always be welcome to me; the cavils of 
self-important sciolists I shall always de- 
spise. 

A, NEaNpDER,. 


Beruin, 2d August, 1841. 
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Two contending principles in human 
nature—spirit and flesh—states of bon- 
dage—either unconscious, living without 
law, or conscious, living under the law 
—Rom. vii. a delineation of both these 
states, taken from Paul’s own experience, 
but applicable to all mankind, : 
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not altered by the law, which served 
partly to repress the outbreakings of sin 
—partly to excite the consciousness of 
sin, . ’ 3 243 


. Heathenism, 


Judaism a progressive revelation, but 
heathenism only a developement of nature 
—Though idolatry suppressed the origi- 
nal revelation of God in the works of 
Nature, still the law of conscience re- 
mained (of which the Mosaic law was a 
representative), and with that a sense of 
the need of redemption—Partial fulfil- 


ment of the law by heathens, 245 
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The legal righteousness of Judaism— 
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sal need of redemption in Christ’s dis- 
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Its accomplishment by Christ, both ac- 
tively and passively, : : 249 
The life of Christ exhibits the destruc- 
tion of sin, and the realization of the law 
in human nature, . ‘ “ 
The sufferings of Christ (constantly to be 
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once the enemies of God, become through 
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of man towards God effected by the work 
of Christ—but even on this supposition 
the amendment in man is the effect, not 
the cause of God’s love ; 2 Cor. v. 20, 

But this view inadequate and untena- 
ble—the sense of the wrath of God has 
an objective basis—a revelation of the 
divine holiness, ‘ : 

The distinction between 
aperte, = f ‘ i 

The divine holiness revealed in Christ 
in a twofold manner, F 3 
dronurewots and cwrnete, freedom from 
guilt and punishment; in a wider sense 
as effected objectively by Christ, and 
realized in individuals in a more limited 
sense, : : : 
dinate ts. 

The Pauline dixzszt¢, like the Jewish, 4 
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inseparable from a participation in all the 
privileges of the kingdom of God—but 
only to be obtained through fellowship 
with Christ, the only perfect dix2soc, 
Hence dixaiwats the induction of a be- 
liever in Christ into the relation of a 
dixatoc; dinatosvvy the appropriation of 

Christ’s righteousness as the objective 

ground of faith, as well as the subjective 
principle of life; hence its necessarily 
supposed departure from a life of sin,and 
entrance into the holy life of Christ, 

5. The Appropriation of Salvation by Faith. 

a. The nature of Faith, 

The reception of divine revelation by 
an internal determination of the will— 
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the object, Abraham was a pattern of the 
righteousness that is by faith; Rom. iv. 
ae F : : : 

Christian faith modified by its object— 
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and risen, . ‘ 4 I 

. iors the peculiarity of the Christian 
standing-point, in distinction from the 
Jewish legal. 

The law requires every thing which 
faith already contains; Rom. x. 5, . 

The law is in itself a deadly letter— 
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which tey2 aya spontaneously pro- 
ceed, 2 < f A 
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the outward Mosaic law as an expression 
of the eternal law of God, . 
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an outward, in the other to an inward 
law, : ¢ : . 
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vice was external, ty wanciornts yeauue- 
soc—under the Gospel internal, sv x2syo- 
Trt Wyevpeatoc—its dovasia identical with 
uicSerie ; the worship of the former czg- 
xixn, Of the latter rvevmacixy; in the one 
was x2r2 oxexe,in the other ev xugse, 

6. The New Life proceeding from Faith. 

a. The transformation of the sinful nature 
by the Divine; accomplished gradually ; 
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Christ pervades all the peculiar talents 
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Objective justification as an unchange- 
able ground of confidence, distinguished 
from subjective sanctification, which is 

often an uncertain ground, . 

b. The principles of the new 
Love, Hope. 

misrtc sometimes denotes the whole 
extent of Christian ability—duvaros +» 
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Love the natural effect of faith—By 
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self-estimation, Rom. xii. 3, 

y copta—The understanding under 
the influence of faith—wisdom and pru- 
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per. 
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9. The Kingdom of God. 


a, Baptism—* putting on Christ”—its two- 
fold reference to the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ; includes a reference to 
the Father and the Holy Spirit—The 
outward and the inward are supposed to 
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b. The Supper. 
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ized, 27 
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higher spiritual world in which the 
archetype of the church is realized— 
mankind are united to this higher 
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Christ is the head of this universal 
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man natures—The idea of the Logos 
—not accidentally connected with the 
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B. The opposition of the kingdom of God 
to the kingdom of evil. 

The prevalence of sin among mankind 
connected with the prevalence of evil in 
the higher world—All ungodliness the 
power of a spirit whose kingdom is aiay 
cvroc—false gods not evil spirits, 
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reality a victory—charisms the tokens of 
his triumph, 

The conflict with the kingdom of evil 
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The accomplishment of the scheme of 
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BOOK I. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN PALESTINE, PREVIOUS TO ITS SPREAD 
AMONG HEATHEN NATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH ON ITS FIRST APPEARANCE AS 
A DISTINCT RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY. 


Tux historical developement of the 
Christian Church as a body, is similar to 
that of the Christian life in each of its 
members. In the latter case, the transition 
from an unchristian to a Christian state 
is not an event altogether sudden, and with- 

' out any preparatory steps. Many sepa- 
rate rays of divine light, at different times, 
enter the soul; various influences of 
awakening preparative grace are felt, be- 
fore the birth of that new divine life by 
which the character of man is destined to 
be taken possession of, pervaded and trans- 
formed. The appearance of a new person- 
ality sanctified by the divine principle of 
life, necessarily forms a great era in life, 
but the commencement of this era is not 
marked with perfect precision and distinct- 
ness; the new creation manifests itself 
more or less gradually by its effects.‘ The 

wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth.” 

The same may be affirmed of the church 
collectively, with this difference however, 
that here the point of ey beeen is 

more Gy and Geciedly ye 

__ Itis true, that Christ, da his ministry 

i cedanietedncie bemoan e the outward 
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structure of the church; he then formed 
that community, that spiritual theocracy, 
whose members were held together by faith 
in him, and a profession of allegiance to 
him as their King; and which was the 
chosen vessel for receiving and conveying 
to all the tribes of the earth that divine in- 
dwelling life, which he came to impart to 
the whole human race. The fountain of 
divine life was still shut up in him, and 
had not diffused itself abroad with that 
energy and peculiarity of direction, which 
were essential to the formation of the Chris- 
tian church. The Apostles themselves were 
as yet confined to the bodily presence and 
outward guidance of the Redeemer: though, 
by the operation of Christ, the seminal 
principal of a divine life had been deposited 
in their hearts, and given signs of germi- 
nation, still it had not attained its full: ex- 
pansion and peculiar character; hence it 
might be affirmed, that what constituted 
the animating spirit and the essential nature 
of the Christian church, as an association 
gradually enlarging itself—(the unity of a 
divine life manifesting itself in a yariety of — 
individual peculiarities) had not yet ap- 
peared; this event, indeed, Christ had inti- 
mated would not take place till preparation 
had been made for it by his sufferings and 
return to his heavenly Father. 

At his last interview with the disciples, 
just before his final separation from them, 


18 


in answer to their inquiry respecting the 
coming of his kingdom, he referred them 
to the power of the Holy Spirit, who would 
enable them rightly to understand the doc- 
trine of his kingdom, and furnish them with 
fit instruments for spreading it through the 
world. All the promises of the Saviour 
relate, it is true, not merely to one single 
event, but to the whole of the influence of 


the Holy Spirit on the Apostles, and in a’ 


certain sense, on the Universal Church 
founded by their means; yet the display 
of that influence for the first time, forms so 
distinguished an epoch in the lives of the 
Apostles, that it may properly be considered 
as an especial fulfilment of these promises. 
Christ pointed out to the Apostles such a 
palpable epoch, which would be attended 
with a firm conviction of a great internal 
operation on their minds, an unwavering 
consciousness of the illumination imparted 
by the Divine Spirit; for, before his final 
departure, he enjoined upon them, not to 
leave Jerusalem till that promise was ful- 
filled, and they had ‘received that baptism 
of the Spirit which would shortly take place. 

On account of this event, the Pentecost 
which the disciples celebrated soon after 
the Saviour’s departure, is of such great 
importance, as marking the commencement 
of the Apostolic Church, for here it first 
publicly displayed its essential character. 
Next to the appearance of the Son of God 
himself on earth, this* was the greatest 


* Whoever looks upon Christ only as the highest 
being developed from the germs originally im- 
planted in human nature (although an absolutely 
highest being cannot logically be inferred in the 
developement of human nature from this standing- 
point), must take an essentially different view from 
ourselves of the transactions of which we are speak. 
ing, though he may approximate to us in the mode 
of viewing particular points, When Hase, in his 
Essay on the First Christian Pentecost, in the 
Second Part of Winer’s Zeitschrift fur wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie (Journal for Scientific Theo- 
logy), says, “ that a time may arrive when what is 
the result of freedom in man shall be considered 
as divine, and the Holy Spirit ;’ we readily grant 
that such a time is coming, or rather is already 
come; it has already reached its highest point, 
from which must ensue a revolution in the mode 
of thinking, We cannot, however, hold this view 
to be the Christian one, but entirely opposite to 
real Christianity, How irreconcileable it is with 
the apostolic belief, an unprejudiced thinker, Bou- 
terweck, acknowledges in his Religion der Ver- 
nunft (Religion of Reason), p. 137. The Holy 
Spirit, in the Christian sense, is never the divine in 

, the nature of man, but a communication from God 
to the nature of man (incapable of itself of reaching 
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event, as the commencing point of the new 
divine life, proceeding from him to the 
human race, which has since spread and 
operated through successive ages, and will 
continue to operate until its final object is 
attained, and all mankind are transformed 
into the image of Christ. If we contem- 
plate this great transaction from this, its 
only proper point of view, we shall not be’ 
tempted to explain the greater by the less ; 
we shall not consider it strange that the 
most wonderful event in the inner life of 
mankind should be accompanied by extra- 
ordinary outward appearances, as sensible 
indications of its existence. Still less shall 
we be induced to look upon this great trans- 
action—in which we recognise the neces- 
sary beginning of a new epoch, an essential 
intermediate step in the religious develope- 
ment of the Apostles, and in the formation of 
the Church—as something purely mythical. 
The disciples must have looked forward 
with intense expectation to the fulfilment 
of that promise, which the Saviour had so 
emphatically repeated* Ten days had 
passed since their final separation from 


its moral destination), which becomes thereby rais- 
ed to a higher order of life. But this supernatural 
communication from God, by no means contradicts 
an acknowledgment of the divine and of freedom 
in the nature of man, but rather presupposes both, 

* Professor Hitzig, in his Sendschreiben iéber 
Ostern und Pfingsten (Letters on Easter and Pen. 
tecost), Heidelberg, 1837, maintains that this event 
occurred not at the Jewish Pentecost, but some 
days earlier, and that the day of the giving of the 
Law from Sinai is also to be fixed some days ear- 
lier; that Acts ii. 1, is to be understood, “ when 
the day of Pentecost drew near,” and therefore de- 
notes a time before the actual occurrence of this 
feast. As evidence for this assertion, it is remarked 
that, in verse 5, only the Jews settled in Jerusalem, 
those who out of all the countries in which they 
were scattered, had settled in Jerusalem from a 
strong religious feeling, are mentioned, when, if 
the reference had been to one of the principal 
feasts, the multitude of foreign Jews, who came 
from all parts, would have been especially noticed. 
Against this view we have to urge the following 
considerations. The words, Acts ii. 1, “ When the 
day of Pentecost was fully come,” would be most 
naturally understood of the actual arrival of that 
day, as ratewuse rod xetvov, or tay Kasgcy, Eph, ~ 
i, 10, and Gal. iv. 4, denote the actual arrival of the 
appointed time; though we allow that, in certain 
connexions, they may denote the near approach 
of some precise point of time, as in Luke ix. 51, 
where yet it is to be noticed that it is not said 
“the day,” but “the days ;” and thus the time of 
the departure of Christ from the earth, which was 
now actually approaching, is marked in L 
terms. But as to the connexion of this pas in 
the Acts, if we are inclined to understand 
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their Divine Master, when that feast was 
celebrated, whose object so nearly touched 
that which especially occupied their minds 
at the time, and must therefore have raised 
their anxious expectations still higher—the 
Jewish Pentecost, the feast which was held 
seven weeks after the Passover. This feast, 
according to the original Mosaic institution, 
related only to the first fruits of Harvest; nor 
is any other reason for its celebration ad- 
duced by Josephus and Philo; in this respect, 
only a distant resemblance could be traced 
between the first fruits of the natural Crea- 
tion, and those of the new Spiritual Creation ; 
this analogy, it is true, is often adverted to 
by the Ancient Fathers of the Church, but 
before the fulfilment of the Saviour’s pro- 
mise, must have been very far from the 
thoughts of the disciples. But if we venture 
to credit the Jewish Traditions,* this feast 


words only of the near approach of Pentecost, we 
do not see why such a specification of the time 
should have been given. Had Luke thought that 
the day of giving the Law on Sinai was different 
from that of the Pentecost, it might be expected 
that he would have marked more precisely the 
main subject. Besides, there are no traces to be 
found, that a day in commemoration of the giving 
of the Law was observed by the Jews. But if we 
understand the words as referring to the actual 
arrival of Pentecost, the importance of fixing the 
time, in relation to the words immediately follow- 
ing, and the whole sequel of the narrative is very 
apparent. This feast would occasion the assem- 
bling of believers at an early hour. The words in 
verse 5, we must certainly understand merely of 
such Jews as were resident in Jerusalem, not of 
such who came there first at this time. But from 
a comparison with the 9th verse, it is evident that 
x2romely is not to be understood altogether in the 
same sense in both verses; that, in the latter, those 
are spoken of who had their residence elsewhere, 
and were only sojourning for a short time in Jeru- 
salem. And if wé grant that the persons spoken 
of belonged to the number of the Jews who for- 
merly dwelt in other lands, but for a lag time 
past had settled in Jerusalem, as the capital of the 
~ Theocracy, then it is clear that, by the exidyodvess 
“Pweiot, we must understand such as for some 
special cause were just come to Jerusalem, Fur- 
er, there were also those called Proselytes, who 
were found in great numbers at Jerusalem, for 
some special occasion, and this could be no other 
than the feast of Pentecost. Doubtless, by “all 
the dwellers at Jerusalem,” vy. 14, who are distin- 
‘uished from the Jews, are meant all who were 
n living: at Jerusalem, without determining 
whether they had resided there always, or only for 
a short time. The whole narrative, too, gives the 
impression that a greater multitude of persons than 
usual were then assembled at Jerusalem, 
_ * Which may be found collected in a Disserta- 
tion by J. M. Dros, in Meuschen’s Novum Testa- 
mentum e Talmude illustratum, p, 740, 
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had also a reference to the giving of the 
law on Mount Sinai ;* hence, by way of 
distinction, it has been called the feast of 
the Joy of the Law.t If this be admitted, 
then the words of Christ respecting the new 
revelation of God by him, the new relation 
established by him between God and Man, 
which he himself under the designation of 
the New Covenantt placed in opposition to 
the Old,—must have been vividly recalled 
to the minds of the disciples by the cele- 
bration of this feast, and, at the same time, 
their anxious longing would be more strong- 
ly excited for that event, which according 
to his promise, would confirm and _ glorify 
the New Dispensation. As all who pro- 
fessed to be the Lord’s disciples, (their 
number then amounted to one hundred and 
twenty,)§ were wont to meet daily for 
mutual edification, so on this solemn day 


* That they are justified in making such a re- 
ference, may be concluded from comparing Exodus 
xii. 1, and xix. 1. 


HANA AnD 
t The word dsabiixn, ns which has been 


used to denote both the Old and the New Dispen- 
sation, is taken from human relations, as signify- 
ing acovenant or agreement; but in its application 
to the relation between God and man, the funda- 
mental idea must never be lost sight of, namely, 
that of a relation in which there is something re- 
ciprocal and conditional, as, in this case, a com- 
munication from God to man is conditionated by 
the obedience of faith on the part of the latter. 

§ Without doubt, those expositors adopt the right 
view who suppose, that not merely the apostles but 
all the believers were at that time assembled; for 
though, in Acts i. 26, the apostles are primarily 
intended, yet the ~«6nral collectively form the chief 
subject (i. 15), to which the 4ravrec at the begin- 
ning of the second chapter necessarily refers. It 
by no means follows, that because, in ch. ii. 14, 
the apostles alone are represented as speakers, the 
assembly was confined to these alone; but here, 
as elsewhere, they appear the leaders and repre- 
sentatives of the whole church, and distinguish 
themselves from the rest of the persons met toge- 
ther; Acts ii, 15, The great importance of the 
fact which Peter brings forward in his. discourse, 
that the gifts of the Spirit, which, under the Old 
Covenant were imparted only to a select class of 
persons, such as the prophets,—under the New 
Covenant, which removes every wall of separation 
in reference to the higher life, are communicated 
without distinction to all believers—this great fact 
would be altogether lost sight of, if we confined 
every thing here mentioned to the apostles, 
Throughout the Acts, wherever the agency of the 
Spirit is manifested by similar characteristics in 
those who were converted to a living faith, we 
perceive an evident homogeneity with this first , 
great event. 
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they were assembled in a chamber,* which 
according to Oriental customs, was espe- 
cially assigned to devotional exercises. It 
was the first stated hour of prayer, about 
nine in the morning, and, according to 
what we must suppose was then the tone 
of the disciples’ feelings, we may presume 
that their prayers turned to the object which 
filled their souls—that on the day when 
the Old Law had been promulgated with 
such glory, the New also might be glorified 
by the communication of the promised 
Spirit. And what their ardent desires and 
prayers sought for, what their Lord had 
promised, was granted. They felt elevated 
to a new state of mind, pervaded by a 
spirit of joyfulness and power, to which 
they had hitherto been strangers, and seized 
by an inspiring impulse to testify of the 
grace of redemption, of which now for the 
first time they had right perceptions. Ex- 
traordinary appearances of nature, (a con- 
junction similar to what has happened in 
other important epochs of the history of 
mankind), accompanied the great process 
then going on in the spiritual world, and 
were symbolic of that which filled their in- 
most souls. An earthquake attended by a 
whirlwind suddenly shook the building in 
which they were assembled, a symbol to 
them of that Spirit which moved their inner 
man. Flaming lights in the form of tongues 
streamed through the chamber, and floating 
downwards settled on their heads, a symbol 
of the new tongues of the fire of inspired 


i: Such a chamber was built in the’eastern style, 
with a flat roof, and a staircase leading to the 


court-yard, vzephov, maby. According to the 
Ts 


narrative in the Acts, we must suppose it to have 
been a chamber in a private house. But, in itself, 
there is nothing to forbid our supposing that the 
disciples met together in the Temple at the first 
hour of prayer during the feast; their proceedings 
would thus have gained much in notoriety, though 
not in real importance, as Olshausen maintains; 
for it perfectly accorded with the genius of the 
Christian Dispensation, not being restricted to par- 
ticular times and places, and obliterating the dis- 
tinction of profane and sacred, that the first effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit should take place, not in a 
temple, but in an ordinary dwelling. It is related 
indeed, in Luke xxiv. 53, that the disciples met 
continually in the temple, and hence it might be 
inferred that such was the case on the morning of 
this high feast ; but it would be possible that Luke 
when he wrote his gospel, had not such exact 
‘knowledge of the course of these proceedings, or 
only gave a summary account of them. ‘ 
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emotion, which streamed forth from the 
holy flame that glowed within them.* 

The account of what took place on this 
occasion, leads us back at last to the depo- 
sitions of those who were present, the only 
persons who could give direct testimony 
concerning it. And it might happen, that 
the glory of the inner life then imparted to 
them, might so reflect its splendour on sur- 
rounding objects, that by virtue of the in- 
ternal miracle (the elevation of their inward 
life and consciousness, through the power 
of the Divine Spirit), the objects of outward 
perception appeared quite changed. And 
thus it is not impossible, that all which pre- 
sented itself to them as a perception of the 
outward senses, might be, in fact, only a 
perception of the predominant inward men- 
tal state, a sensuous objectiveness of what 
was operating inwardly with divine power, 
similar to the ecstatic visions which are 
elsewhere mentioned in Holy Writ. What- 
ever may be thought of this explanation, 
what was divine in the event remains the 
same, for this was an inward process in the 
souls of the disciples, in relation to which 
every thing outward was only of subordi- 
nate significance. Still, there is nothing 
in the narrative which renders such a sup- 
position necessary. And if we admit, that 
there was really an earthquake which fright- 
ened the inhabitants out of their houses, it 
is easily explained how, though it happen- 
ed early in the morning of the feast, a great 
multitude would be found in the streets, and 
the attention of one and another being at- 
tracted to the extraordinary meeting of the 
disciples, by degrees, a great crowd of per- 
sons, curious to know what was going on, 
would collect around the house.t ‘The 


* Gregory the Great beautifully remarks: “ Hine 
est quod super pastores primos in linguarum specie 
Spiritus Sanctus insedit, quia nimirum quos reple- 
verit de se protinus loquentes facit.” Lib. i. Ep. 
25, As this account does not proceed pepe oe | 
from an eye-witness, in some particulars that vivid- 
ness is wanting which we should otherwise expect. 

+ The question is, How are we to explain the 
difficult words tic gaviic radcnc, in Acts ii, 6? 
The pronoun tadérns leads us to refer the words to 
what immediately preceded, the loud speaking of 
the persons assembled. But then the use of the 
singular is remarkable, And since verse 2 is the 
principal subject, we may refer the pronoun taden¢ 
to that; the yevoxévne of verse 6 seems also to cor- 
respond to the ézéyero of verse 2. Not only is it 
more easy to refer the pronoun ready: to what im- 
anediately precedes in verse 4, but also verses 3 
and 4 rather than verse 2, contain the most striking 
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question may be asked, By what was the 
astonishment of the bystanders especially 
excited? At the first sight, the words in 
Acts ii. 7-11 appear susceptible of but one 
interpretation, that the passers-by were as- 
tonished at hearing Gualileans who knew no 
language but their own, speak in a number 
of foreign languages which they could not 
have learnt in a natural way*—that, there- 
fore, we must conclude that the faculty was 
imparted to believers by an extraordinary 
operation of Divine power, of speaking in 
foreign languages not acquired by the use 
of their natural faculties. Accordingly, 
since the third centuryt it has been gene- 


facts in the narrative; it also entirely favours this 
construction, that gwyy must be understood of the 
Noise made by the disciples in giving vent to their 
-feelings, and must be taken as a collective noun, 
signifying a confused din, in which the distinction 
of individual voices would be lost. 

* The words give us no reason to suppose that 
the bystanders took offence at hearing the disciples 
speak of divine things in a different language from 
the sacred one. 

+ By many of the ancients it has been supposed 
—what a literal interpretation of the words ii. 8 
will allow, and even favours—that the miracle con- 
sisted in this, that, though all spoke in one and the 
same language, each of the hearers believed that 
he heard them speak in his own; play tv eEnyeic- 
621 peviv, Torre dé axoder Sas.” Gregory, Naz. orat. 
44, f. 715, who yet does not propound this view as 
peculiarly his own. It has lately been brought 
forward in a peculiar manner by Schneckenburger, 
in his Beitragen zur Einleitung in’s Neue Testa- 
ment (Contributions towards an Introduction to the 
New Testament), p. 84. The speakers by the power 
of inspiration, operated so powerfully on the feel- 
ings of their susceptible hearers, that they in- 
voluntarily translated what went to their hearts 
into their mother tongue, and understood it as if it 
had been spoken in that. By the element of inspi- 
ration, the inward communion of feeling was so 
strongly brought forth, that the lingual wall of 
separation was entirely taken away. But in order 
to determine the correctness of this mode of expla- 
nation, it may be of use to inquire,—If the lan- 
guage in which the hearers were addressed was 
quite foreign to them, the natural medium of hu- 
man intercourse would be wholly wanting, and 
would be thus compensated by a miracle which 
produced an internal understanding? Or was the 
Aramaic language of the speakers not altogether 
foreign to the hearers, only not so familiar as their 
mother-tongue? But it was an effect of the inward 
communion produced by the power of spiritual in- 
fluence, that they more easily understood those 
who spoke in a language not familiar to them, the 
want of familiarity was not felt, What was ad- 
dressed to them was as intelligible as if spoken in 
their mother-tongue. In this way, although on 
the supposition of a powerful spiritual influence, 
by which the essence of the Pentecostal miracle is 
not denied but presupposed, it would be an expli- 
cable psychological fact. Men speaking with the 
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rally admitted, that a supernatural gift of 
tongues was imparted on this occasion, by 
which the more rapid promulgation of the 
gospel among the heathen was facilitated 
and promoted. It has been urged that as 
in the apostolic age, many things were ef- 
fected immediately by the predominating 
creative agency of God’s Spirit, which in 
later times, have been effected through 
human means appropriated and sanctified 
by it; so, in this instance, immediate inspi- 
ration stood in the place of those natural 
lingual acquirements, which in later times 
have served for the propagation of the 
gospel. 

But, indeed, the utility of such a gift of 
tongues for the spread of divine truth in 
the apostolic times, will appear not so great, 
if we consider that the gospel had its first 
and chief sphere of action among the na- 
tions belonging to the Roman Empire, 
where the knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages sufficed for this purpose, 
and that the one or the other of these lan- 


ardour of inspiration, made an impression on those. 
who were not capable of understanding a language 
foreign to them, similar to what we are told of 
Bernard’s Sermons on the Crusades in Germany : 
“Quod germanicis etiam populis loquens miro 
audiebatur affectu et de sermone ejus, quem intelli- 
gere, utpote alterius lingue homines, non valebant, 
magis quam ex peritissimi cujuslibet post eum 
loquentis interpretis intellecta locutione, edificari 
illorum devotio videbatur, cujus rei certa probatio 
tunsio pectorum erat et effusio lacrimarum,” Ma- 
billon. ed. Opp. Bernard. tom. ii. p. 1119. And this 
would for the most part agree with the interpreta- 
tion of my honourable friend Dr. Steudel. But as 
to the first mode of explanation, we do not see 
what can allow or justify our substituting for the 
common interpretation of the miracle in question 
another, which does not come nearer the psycho- 
logical analogy, but, on the contrary, is farther 
from it, and does not so naturally connect itself 
with the narrative as a whole. We cannot allow 
an appeal to the analogy with the phenomena of 
animal magnetism, although, in referring to such 
an analogy, we find nothing objectionable, any 
more than in general to the analogy between the 
supernatural and the natural, provided the diffe- 
rence of psychical circumstances, and of the causes 
producing them, is not lost sight of. But still, in 
mutters of science, where every thing must be 
well grounded, we cannot attach a value to such a 
document until it is ascertained what is really 
trustworthy in the accounts of such phenomena. 
As to the second mode of interpretation, it can only 
be maintained by our adopting the supposition, that 
we have not here a tradition from the first source, 
but only a representation, which ultimately depends 
on the report of eye-witnesses, and if we hence 
allow ourselves to distinguish what the author pro. 
fesses to say, from the facts lying at the basis of 
his narrative. 
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guages, as it was employed in the inter- 
course of daily life, could not be altogether 
strange to the Jews. As to the Greek lan- 
guage, the mode in which the apostles ex- 
pressed themselves in it, the traces of their 
mother-tongue which appear in their use of 
it, prove that they had obtained a knowledge 
of it, according to the natural laws of lin- 
gual acquirement. In the history of the 
first propagation of Christianity, traces are 
never to be found of a supernatural gift of 
tongues for this object. Ancient tradition, 
which names certain persons as interpreters 
of the apostles, implies the contrary.* Also, 
Acts xiv. 11 shows that Paul possessed no 
supernatural gift of tongues. Yet all this 
does not authorize us to deny the reference 
to such an endowment in the former pas- 
sage of the Acts, if the explanation of the 
whole passage, both in single words and in 
its connexion, is most favourable to this. 
interpretation. Nor do we venture to de- 
cide what operations not to be calculated 
according to natural laws could be effected 
by the power with which the new divine 
life moved the very depths of human na- 
ture; what especially could be effected 
through the connexion between the internal 
life of the Spirit (on which the new creation 
operated with a power before unknown) and 
the faculty of speech. A phenomenon of 
this kind might have taken place once, with 
a symbolic prophetic meaning, indicating 
that the new divine life would reveal itself 
in all the languages of mankind, as Christi- 


* Thus Mark is called the égznvéuc, or tgunveuric 
of Peter, (see Papias of Hierapolis in Eusebius, 
Kee. Hist. iii. 39, compared with Ireneeus, iii. 1). 
The Basilidians say the same of one Glaucias, 
Clement’s Stromata, vii. 765. On comparing every 
thing, I must decide against the possible interpre- 
tation of thuse words favoured by several eminent 
modern critics—that they mean simply an expo- 
sitor, one who repeated the instructions of Peter 
in his Gospel, with explanatory remarks ;—for this 
distinction of Mark is always prefixed to accounts 
of his Gospel, and at the same time from the fact 
of his acting in this capacity with Peter, his capa- 
bility is inferred to note down the report made by 
him of the Evangelical history. Thus certainly 
the passage in Papias must be understood ; “ Mdg- 
Kos RY EgumeuTie Tlereou yevomevoc, oom teevnpcbven= 
oe GxetBuc pacts. The second fact is founded 
on the first, that he accompanied Peter as an in- 
terpreter. Some truth may lie at the basis of this 
tradition ; it might be, that although Peter was not 
ignorant of the Greek language, and could express 
himself in it, he yet took with him a disciple who 
was thoroughly master of it, that he might be as- 
sisted by him in publishing the Gospel among those 
who spoke that language, 
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anity is destined to bring under its sway 
all the various national peculiarities! A 
worthy symbol of this great event! 

But we meet in the New Testament with 
other intimations of such a gift of the Spirit, 
which are very similar to the passages in 
the Acts ; and the explanation of these pas- 
sages is attended with fewer difficulties than 
that of the latter. If, therefore, we do not, 
contrary to the natural laws of exegesis, 
attempt to explain the clearer passages by 
the more obscure, we cannot fail to per- 
ceive that, in the section on spiritual gifts 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, some- 
thing altogether different from such a super- 
natural gift of tongues is spoken of. Evi- 
dently, the apostle is there treating of such 
discourse as would not be generally intel- 
ligible, proceeding from an ecstatic state of 
mind which rose to an elevation far above 
the language of ordinary communication, 
We may here adduce two passages in the 
Acts, which cannot possibly be understood 
of speaking in a foreign language; x. 46, 
and xix. 6. How can we imagine that 
men, in the first glow of conversion, when 
first seized by the inspiring influence of 
Christian faith, instead of pouring forth the 
feelings of which their hearts were full, 
through a medium so dear and easy to 
them as their mother-tongue, could find 
pleasure in what at such a time would be 
a mere epideiktic miracle, unless the effect 
of being filled with the Spirit was to hurry 
them along, as blind instruments of a magi- 
cal power, against their wills, and to con- 
strain them to make use of a different lan- 
guage from that which at such a time must 
have been best fitted for the expression of 
their feelings 1* 


* I cannot comprehend what Professor Bium- 
lein maintains in his Essay on this subject, in the 


“« Studien der Evangelischen Geistlichkeit Wiirtem- 


bergs” (Studies of the Evangelical Clergy of Wir- 
temberg) vi. 2. p. 119, “that in certain religious 
mental states, the speaking in foreign languages” 
is by no means unnatural.” It is plain that a man 
may easily feel himself impelled, when actuated 
by new feelings and ideas, to form new words ; as 
from a new spiritual life, a new religious dialect 
forms itself, But how, under such circumstances, 
it can be natural to speak a language altogether 
foreign, I cannot perceive, nor can I fin a8 
analogy for it in other psychical phenomena. Still 
less can I admit the comparison with the manifes. 
tations among the followers of Mr. Irving in Lon. 
don, since, as far as my knowledge extends, I can 
see nothing in these manifestations but the work- 
ings of an enthusiastic spirit, which sought to copy — 
the apostolic gift of tongues according to the com- 
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Both these suppositions are at variance 
with the spirit of the gospel, nor does any 
thing similar appear in the first history of 
Christianity, Such exhibitions would be 
peculiarly suited to draw away the mind 
from that which is the essence of conver- 
sion, and only to furnish aliment for an 
_ unchristian vanity. On the other hand, 
there seems a propriety in referring these 
passages to the utterance of the new things 
with which the mind would be filled, in the 
new language of a heart glowing with 
Christian sentiment.* Thus it may be ex- 
plained how, in the first passage (Acts x. 
46), the yAd¢cais AuwAsiv is connected with 
“ praising God,” “ praising God with the 
whole heart,” when conscious of having 
through his grace received salvation; and 
in the second passage, Acts xix. 6, with 
weopnrsvew. But as, in both these passages, 
it is plainly shown that the communication 
of the Divine Spirit was indicated by cha- 
racteristics similar to those of its original 
effusion at Pentecost, we are furnished with 
a valuable clue to the right understanding 
of that event. 

If, then, we examine more closely the 
description of what transpired on the day 
of Pentecost, we shall find several things 
which favour a different interpretation from 
the ancient one. How could a number of 
carnally-minded men be led to explain the 
speaking of the disciples in foreign lan- 
guages, as the effect of intoxication? Acts 
ii. 13.¢ How did it happen, that Peter in 
his apologetic discourse did not appeal to 
the undeniably miraculous nature of an 


mon interpretation, and therefore assumed the 
reality of that gift. 

*See the Dissertation of Dr. David Schulz on 
the Spiritual Gifts of the first Christians, Breslau, 
1836 


+ Although this may not be considered as abso- 
lutely necessary, for it would certainly be possible, 
that frivolous, carnally-minded men who were dis- 

to ridicule what they did not understand, 
might not observe the phenomenon (not explicable 
from common causes) of speaking in a foreign’ 
language; it is possible that Peter, after he had 
shown the contrariety of the inspiration of the 
‘ apostle to a state of intoxication, which could 
‘hardly have taken place at that hour of the day, 
instead of adducing other marks which testified 
inst it, passed on to compare the phenomena 
with the prophetic promise which was here ful- 
filled. Yet it is not at all probable that Peter, 
since he refers to the hour of the day, in order to 
refute the charge of intoxication, should not also 
refer to that other fact (cupposivg it to exist) which 
would have completed his proof. 
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event by which the objections of men un- 
susceptible of what was divine, might most 
easily be refuted? Why did he satisfy 
himself with referring to the prophetic de- 
clarations respecting an extraordinary re- 
vival, and an effusion of the Spirit, which 
was to take place in the times of the Mes- 
siah, without even adverting to this peculiar 
manifestation? In the construction of the 
whole narrative, we find nothing that obliges 
us to adopt the notion of a supernatural gift 
of tongues in the usual sense. ‘The flames 
that settled on their heads appear as the 
natural symbols of the new tongues, or new 
language of that holy fire which was kindled 
in the hearts of the disciples, by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and accordingly it is 
said, ‘‘ They were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and began to speak with other 
tongues* as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance ;” therefore, the tongues of the Spirit 
were the new form for the new spirit which 
animated them. 

It appears indeed, to militate against this 
interpretation, and to establish the common 
one, that the spectators are described as 
expressing their astonishment at hearing, 
each one in his own tongue, these Galileans 
who knew no foreign language, speaking the 
wonderful works of God (Acts ii. 8); and 
more than this, we have the various nations 
distinctly named in whose languages the 
apostles spoke. ‘ It is also easy to perceive 
that we have not literally that form of ex- 
pression of which these persons made use.” 
But we cannot possibly think that all these 
nations spoke different languages, for it is 
certain that, in the cities of Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Lesser Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, 
Cyrene, and in the parts of Lybia and 
Egypt inhabited by Grecian and Jewish 
Colonies, the Greek would at that time be 
in general better understood than theancient 
language of the country, and as this must 
have been known to the writer of the Acts, 
he could not have intended to specify so 
many different languages. There will re- 
main out of the whole catalogue of lan- 
guages, only the Persian, Syriac, Arabic, 
Greek, and Latin. It also deserves notice, 
that the inhabitants of Judea are mentioned, 
who spoke the same language as the Gali- 
leans, only with a slight difference of pro- 


* The word yaceeca, like the German Zunge 
[and the English tongue] is used both for the 
bodily organ of speech, and for a language or 
dialect. 
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nunciation. Since then, to retain the ancient 
view of the gift of tongues, creates difficul- 
ties in this passage, which is the only one 
that can serve to support it; while several 
parts of the narrative oppose it, and every 
thing that is said elsewhere of this gift 
(x&psoyo.) leads to a very different interpre- 
tation, the more ancient view becomes very 
uncertain, though we cannot arrive at a 
perfectly clear and certain conclusion re- 
specting the facts which form the ground- 
work of the narrative. Perhaps the diffi- 
culty in the passage may be obviated in this 
way. It was not unusual to designate all 
the disciples of the Lord, Galileans, and it 
might be inferred from this common appel- 
lation that they were all Galileans, by 
birth; but it by no means follows that this 
was actually the case. Among the so-called 
Galileans, some might be found whose 
mother-tongue was not the Galilean dialect, 
and who now felt themselves impelled to 
express the fulness of their hearts in their 
own provincial dialect, which through Chris- 
tianity had become a sacred language to 
them, though hitherto they had been accus- 
tomed to consider the Hebrew only in that 
light ;* and it might also happen that some 
who lived on the confines of Galilee, had 
learned the language of the adjacent tribes, 
which they now made use of, in order to 
be better understood by foreigners. Thus 
the speaking in foreign languages would be 
only something accidental, and not the es- 
sential of the new language of the Spirit.t 
This new language of the Spirit is that 
which Christ promised to his disciples, as 
one of the essential marks of the operation 
of the Holy Spirit on their hearts. Indeed, 
the promise that they should speak with 
new tongues, appears only in the critically 
suspected addition to the Gospel of Mark, 
but it does not follow that a true tradition 


* See Acts xxii. 2. Wetstein on Acts vi.1. On 
this point the views of the Palestinian theologians 
would differ, according as their general mode of 
thinking was more or fuss contracted. 

t Whatever interpretation be adopted of this 
passage, it will be no more than a conjecture for 
the solution of that difficulty, nor can any be given 
with the degree of certainty equal to what may be 
attained respecting the gift of tongues in a general 

int of view. 

+ This evidently denoted such tongues or lan- 
guages as were not yet in the world. Had the 
person who committed this tradition to writing in- 
tended foreign languages not acquired by study, 
he would certainly have made use of a different 
expression. 
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does not lie at the basis of it; and if Christ 
in the other Gospels has not literally made 
use of this expression, still we find what is 
allied to it in meaning, when he speaks of 
the new powers of utterance which would 
be imparted by the Holy Spirit to the dis- 
ciples, “I will give you a mouth and wis- 
dom,” Luke xxi. 15. Thus this expression, 
‘to speak with new tongues,” would mean, 
to speak with such tongues as the Spirit gave 
them ; other tongues than those hitherto 
used, originally intended to mark the great 
revolution effected by Christianity in the 
dispositions of men wherever it found en- 
trance, among the rude as well as the civil- 
ised.* Yet we do not venture to assume 
that the meaning of the expression remained 
invariably the same, for this would be in- 
consistent with its use in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, of which we shall speak 
hereafter. As the original form of the ex- 
pression in the Christian phraseology gra- 
dually was shortened in many ways,t so 


* Gregory the Great beautifully remarks, in his 
Homil. in Evang. 1. ii. H. 29: “ Fideles quique, 
qui jam vite veteris secularia verba derelinquunt, 
sancta autem mysteria insonant, conditoris sui 
laudes ct potentiam quantum prevalent, narrant, 
quid aliud faciunt, nisi novis linguis loquuntur ?” 
The view I have here taken is nearly the same as 
that of Herder in his Treatise on the Pentecostal 
Gift of Tongues,—of Hase, and particularly of 
Bauer, in his valuable essay on the subject in the 
“ Tubinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie,” 1830. Part. 
ii. to which I am indebted for some modifications 
of iy own view. My honoured friend Steudel, in 
the same periodical, adopts a view essentially the 
same. It has also found an advocate in Dr, Schulz. 
With Bleek (see his learned and acute disserta- 
tions in the Studien und Kritiken), I agree in the 
general view of the subject, but not in the expla- 
nation of the word yaceoa. Other grounds apart, 
adduced by Bauer, it appears to me far more natu- 
ral to deduce the designation for the new form of 
Christian inspiration, in reference to the Hebrew 


ur, as well as the Greek yaicca, from the 
b 


language of common life rather than from the 
schools of grammarians. But the question, whether, 
in this connexion, the word must originally be 
understood, of the organ of language (according to 
Bauer,) or of the kind of language, does not appear 
to me so very important, for in this instance both 
meanings of the word are closely allied. shhnays 

t Winer justly remarks, in the last edition of 
his Grammar, p. 534, (Grammatik des Neutesta- 
mentlichen Sprachidioms, 4th Ed, Leipzig, 1836,) 
that, in the phrase yaGroass raasty, a word li 
xasvais cannot legitimately be supplied ; but it may 
be assumed that, from the original compiete phrase, 
after it had once acquired a fixed meaning, a 
shorter elliptical phrase was formed, as there was 
occasion to employ it frequently. 
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likewise there was a gradual alteration in 
the meaning ; that alteration, namely, of 
which many examples are elsewhere found 

in the history of language, that a word 
which at first was altogether the general 
sign of a certain idea, became in later times, 
as various shades of meaning were attached 
to this idea, limited to one particular appli- 
cation of it. Thus it came to pass, that an 
expression which originally denoted the 
new language of Christians under the in- 
fluence of the Spirit generally, afterwards, 
when various modifications of such lan- 
guage had been formed, became limited to 
that kind in which the immediate influences 
of the Spirit predominated, and presented 
itself in the higher self-consciousness as the 
specially ecstatic form,* while the discur- 
sive activity of the understanding with the 
lower self-consciousness for the time lay 
dormant. 


* This continued to be the general use of the 
term for the first two centuries, until the historical 
connexion with the youthful age of the church 
being broken, the notion of a supernatural gift of 
tongues was formed, On this point, it is worth 
while to compare some passages of Ireneus and 
Tertullian. Ireneus (lib. v. c. 9) cites what Paul 
says of the wisdom of the perfect, and then adds, 
Paul calls those perfect, “ Qui perceperunt Spiritum 
Dei et omnibus linguis loquuntur per Spiritum 
Dei, quemadmodum et ipse loquebatur, x28c¢ xxi 
Monruy axsvouey aderpay ty TH exxancia meopnrina 
xeelouare &xivra@y ual wavrcdumzis rarovyToy 
dia TOU mveunaros yauroais xas TH KeUdIA TOY 
dybeirav sis pavegcy aywreyv imi 7% cvmotpoves xat 
Ta mug ripia Tod bed exdunyounévay, quos et spiritales 
apostolus vocat.” Though some persons think the 
term ravrodzraic¢ undoubtedly refers to the lan- 
guages of various nations, I do not see how that 
can be, according to its use at that time, though 
the original meaning of the word might be so un- 
derstood. It is particularly worthy of notice, that 
Treneus represents this gift as one of the essential 
marks of Christian perfection, as a characteristic 
of the spiritales, We cannot well comprehend how 
he could suppose any thing so detached and acci- 
dental as speaking in many foreign languages, to 
stand in so close and necessury a connexion with 
the essence of Christian inspiration. Besides, he 
speaks of it as one of those gifts of the Spirit, which 
continued to exist in the church even in his own 
times, He evidently considers the yaiooass azacty 
as something allied to xpognrevy. To the latter, 
he attributes the faculty of bringing to light the 
hidden thoughts of men, and to the former that of 
publishing divine mysteries, He sees nothing but 
this in the gift of tongues at the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, and, in reference to that event, places 
together “ prophetari et loqui linguis,” |. iii, c, 12. 
‘Tertullian demands of Marcion to point out among 
his followers proofs of ecstatic inspiration: “ Edat 
aliquem psalmum, aliquam visionem, aliquam ora- 

_tionem duntaxat spiritualem in ecstasi.i. e. amentia, 
A 


* 
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After having attempted to clear up these 
different points, we shall be better able to 
give a sketch of the whole scene on that 
memorable day. 

The shock of the earthquake occasions 
the concourse of many persons in the 
streets from various quarters, as the fes- 
tival had brought Jews and Proselytes from 
all parts of the world to Jerusalem. The 
assembling of the disciples attracts their 
notice ; by degrees a crowd of curious in- 
quirers is collected, many of whom pro- 
bably enter the assembly in order to in- 
form themselves accurately of the affair. 
The disciples now turn to these strangers, 
and, constrained by the impulse of the 
Spirit, announce to them what filled their 
hearts. The impression made by their 
words varies with the dispositions of their 
hearers. Some feel themselves affected by 
the energy of inspiration with which the 
disciples spoke, but can give no clear ac- 
count of the impressions made by the whole 
affair. Instead of asking themselves, 
“whence proceeds that power with which 
we hear these men speak who were not 
educated in the schools of the scribes?” 


si qua lingue interpretatio accesserit.” Evidently 
in this connexion, the term lingua, expressing 
speaking in an ecstacy, which, since what is spoken 
in this state cannot be generally intelligible, an in- 
terpretation must accompany. ‘Tertullian also, in 
the same passage (adv. Marcion, |. v. c. 8), apply- 
ing the words in Isaiah xi. 2, to the Christian 
church, joins prophetari with linguis loqui, and 
attributes both to the Spiritus agnitionis, the 
mvevur yvorews. It further appears from what 
has been said, that the gift of tongues was con- 
sidered as still existing in the church; and it is 
strange that the Fathers never refer to it apolo- 
getically, as an undeniable evidence to the heathen 
of the divine power operating among’ Christians, 
in the same manner as they appeal to the gift of 
healing the sick, or of casting out demons, although 
the ability to speak in a variety of languages 
which could not be acquired in a natural way, 
must have been very astonishing to the heathen. 
In Origen, in whose times the Charismata of the 
apostolic church began to be considered as some- 
thing belonging to the past, we find the first trace 
of the opinion that has since been prevalent, yet 
even in him the two views are mingled, as might be 
done by the distinction of the twofold mode of in- 
terpretation, the literal and the spiritual. Compare 
Ep. ad Roman. ed. de la Rue, t. iv. f 470.1. vii. f. 
602, de oratione § 2, tom. i. f. 199. The opposition 
to Montanism, which had subjected the yawocass 
azasiy to abuse, as in the Corinthian Church, 
might contribute to sink into oblivion the more 
ancient interpretation. - The Zeyogayely, the rzagiv 
expeovas x28 2dad]eté]eomwes came to be considered as 
a mark of the spurious Montanist Inspiration, 
Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 16. , 
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their wonder is directed only to what was 
most external. How comes it to pass that 
these Galileans speak in foreign tongues ? 
Others who have been impressed without 
any precise consciousness, give vent to 
their astonishment in general expressions, 
What can all this mean? But those who 
were utterly unsusceptible and light-minded, 
ridicule and reject what they are unable to 
comprehend, 

The apostles held it to be their duty, to 
defend the Christian community against 
the reproaches cast upon it by superficial 
judges, and to avail themselves of the im- 
pression which this spectacle had made on 
so many, to lead them to faith in Him 
whose divine power was here manifested. 
Peter came forward with the rest of the 
eleven, and as the apostles spoke in the 
name of the whole church, so Peter spoke 
in the name of the apostles. ‘The promp- 
titude and energy which made him take the 
lead in expressing the sentiments with 
which all were animated, were special en- 
dowments, founded on his natural cha- 
racter ; hence the distinguished place which 
he had already taken among the disciples, 
and which he long after held in the first 
church at Jerusalem. ‘ Think not,” said 
Peter,* ‘that in these unwonted appear- 
ances, you see the effects of inebriety. 
These are the signs of the Messianic era, 
predicted by the prophet Joel; the mani- 
festations of an extraordinary effusion of 
the Spirit, which is not limited to an indi- 
vidual here and there, the chosen organs 
of the Most High, but in which all share 
who have entered into a new relation to 
God by faith in the Messiah. This Mes- 
sianic,era will be distinguished, as the pro- 
phet foretold, by various extraordinary ap- 
pearances, as precursors of the last deci- 
sive epoch of the general judgment. But 
whoever believes in the Messiah has no 
cause to fear that judgment, but may be 
certain of salvation. That Jesus of Naza- 


* Bleek has correctly perceived traces of a He. 
brew original in Acts ii. 24, where the connexion 
of the metaphor makes derpous rod Oayarou — 


nia Sar or byyeyy, Psalm xviii. 5 and 6, 
which the Alexandrian renders by 347v¢s, accord- 
ing to the meaning of the word b5n, See 


Bleck’s review of Mayerhoff’s “ Hist. Kritischer 
Emleitung in die hebrneschen Schriften,” in the 
Studien und Kritiken. 1836, iy. 1021. 


. 
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reth, whose divine mission was verified to 
you by the miracles that attended his 
earthly course, is the very Messiah pro- 
mised in the Old Testament. Let not his 
ignominious death be urged as invalidating 
his claims, It was necessary for the ful- 
filment of his work as the Messiah, and 
determined by the counsel of God. The 
events that followed his death are a proof 
of this, for he rose from the dead, of which 
we are all witnesses, and has been exalted 
to heaven by the divine power. From the 
extraordinary appearances which have 
filled you with astonishment, you perceive, 
that in his glorified state he is now opera- 
ting with divine energy among those who 
believe on him. The heavenly Father has 
promised that the Messiah shall fill all who 
believe on him with the power of the divine 
spirit, and this promise is now being ful- 
filled. Learn, then, from these events, in 
which you behold the prophecies of the 
Old Testament fulfilled, the nothingness of 
all that you have attempted against him, 
and know that God has exalted him whom 
you crucified to be Messiah, the ruler of 
God’s kingdom, and that through divine 
power, he will overcome all his enemies.” 

The words ‘of Peter deeply impressed 
many, who anxiously asked, What must 
we do? Peter called upon them to repent 
of their sins, to believe in Jesus as the 
Messiah who could impart to them forgive- 
ness of sins and freedom from sin—in this 
faith to be baptized, and thus outwardly to 
join the communion of the Messiah; then 
would the divine power of faith be mani- 
fested in them, as it had already been in 
the community of believers; they would 
receive the same gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
the bestowment of which was simultaneous 
with the forgiveness of sins, and freedom 
from sin; for the promise related to all be- 
lievers without distinction, even to all in 
distant parts of the world, whom God by 
his grace should lead to believe in Jesus as 
the Messiah. 

A question may be raised, Whether by 
these last words Peter intended only the 
Jews scattered among distant nations, or 
whether he included those among the hea- 
then themselves who might be brought to 
the faith? As Peter at a subsequent period, 
opposed the propagation of the gospel 
among the heathen, there would be an ap- 
parent inconsistency in his now making 
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such a reference. But there is really no 
such contradiction, for the scruple which 
clung so closely to Peter’s mind, was 
founded only on his belief that heathens 
could not be received into the community 
of believers, without first becoming Jewish 
Proselytes, by the exact observance of the 
Mosaic. law. Now, according to the de- 
clarations of the prophets, he might expect 
that in the Messianic times, the heathen 
would be brought to join in the worship of 
Jehovah, so that this sentiment might occur 
to him consistently with the views he then 
held, and he might express it without giv- 
ing offence to the Jews. Yet this explana- 
tion is not absolutely necessary, for all the 
three clauses (Acts ii. 39,) might be used 
only to denote the aggregate of the Jewish 
nation in its full extent; and we might 
rather expect that Peter, who had been 
speaking of the Jews present and their 
children, if he had thought of the heathen 
also, would have carefully distinguished 
them from the Jews. On the other hand, 
the description, ‘All that are afar off, even 
as many as the Lord our God shall call,” 
appears too comprehensive to justify us in 
confining it to persons originally belonging 
to the Jewish nation. Hence, it is most 
probable, that in Peter’s mind, when he 
used this expression, there floated an indis- 
tinct allusion to believers from other na- 
tions, though it did not appear of sufficient 
importance for him to give it a greater 
prominence in his address, as it was his 
conviction, that the converts to Christianity 
from heathenism must first become Jews. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FIRST FORM OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY, AND 
THE FIRST GERM OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Tue existence and first developement of 
the Christian church rests on an historical 
foundation—on the acknowledgment of the 
fact that Jesus was the Messiah—not on a 
certain system of ideas. Hence, at first, 
all those who acknowledged Jesus as the 


- Messiah, separated from the mass of the 


Jewish people, and formed themselves into 
a distinct community. In the course of 


time, it became apparent, who were genuine, 


il 
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and who were false disciples; but all who 
acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah were 
baptized without fuller or longer instruc- 
tion, such as in later times has preceded 
baptism. ‘There was only one article of 
faith which formed the. peculiar mark of 
the Christian profession, and from this. point 
believers were led toa clearer and perfect 
knowledge of the whole contents of the 
Christian faith, by the continual enlighten- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. Believing that 
Jesus was the Messiah, they ascribed to. 
him the whole. idea, of what the. Messiah: 
was to be, according to the meaning and: 
spirit of the Old Testament promises, rightly 
understood ; they acknowledged him as the- 
Redeemer from sin, the Ruler of the king-. 
dom. of God, to whom their whole lives. 
were to be devoted, whose laws were to be- 
followed in all things; while he would 
manifest himself as the ruler of God’s, 
kingdom, by the communication of a new 
divine principle of life, which to those who. 
are redeemed and. governed: by. him. im-. 
parts the certainty of the forgiveness of 
sins. This divine principle of life, must: 
(they believed) mould their whole lives to. 
a conformity with the laws of the Messiah, 
and his kingdom, and would be the pledge. 
of all the blessings to be.imparted to. them, 
in the kingdom of God until its consum-. 
mation. Whoever acknowledged Jesus as, 
the Messiah, received him consequently as, 
the infallible divine prophet, and implicitly- 
submitted to his instructions as communi-. 
cated by his personal ministry, and after-. 
wards by his inspired organs, the apostles,, 
Hence baptism at this period, in its pecur. 
liar Christian meaning, referred to this one. | 
article of faith, which .constituted the. 
essence of Christianity, as baptism. into, 
Jesus, into the name of Jesus.; it was. the, 
holy rite which sealed: the connexion with, 
Jesus.as the Messiah. From this signifi-. 
cation of baptism, we cannot indeed, cone. 
clude with certainty, that the baptismal 
formula was no other than this. Still, it 
is probable, that in the original apostolic, 
formula, no reference was made except: to, 
this one article. This shorter baptismal 
formula contains in itself every thing which 
is further developed in the words used by- 
Christ at the institution of baptism, but 
which he did not intend to establish as an 
exact formula; the reference to God, who 
has revealed and shown himself in and by 
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the Son, as a Father; and to the Spirit of 
the Father, whom Christ imparts to be- 
lievers as the new spirit of life; the Spirit 
of holiness, who by virtue of this interven- 
tion is distinguished as the spirit of Christ. 
That one article of faith included, there- 
fore, the whole of Christian doctrine. But 
the distinct knowledge of its contents was 
by no means developed in the minds of the 
first converts, or freed from foreign admix- 
tures resulting from Jewish modes of think- 
ing, which required that religious ideas 
should be stripped of that national and car- 
nal veil with which they were covered, As 
the popular Jewish notion of the Messiah 
excluded many things which were charac- 
teristic of this idea, as formed and under- 
stood in a Christian sense, and as it in- 
cluded many elements not in accordance 
with Christian views, one result was, that 
in the first Christian communities which 
were formed among the Jews, various dis- 
cordant notions of religion were mingled ; 
there were many errors arising from the 
prevailing Jewish mode of thinking, some 
of which were by degrees corrected, in the 
case of those who surrendered themselves 
to the expansive and purifying influence 
of the Christian spirit; but in those over 
whom that spirit could not exert such 
power, these errors formed the germ of the 
later Jewish-Christian (the so-called Ebio- 
nitish) doctrine which set itself in direct 
hostility to the pure gospel. 

Thus we are not justified in assuming 
that the Three Thousand who were con- 
verted in one day, became transformed at 
once into genuine Christians. The Holy 
Spirit operated then, as in all succeeding 
ages, by the publication of divine truth, 
not with a sudden transforming magical 
power, but according to the measure of 
the free self-determination of the human 
will. Hence, also, in these first Christian 
societies, as in all later ones, although 
originating in so mighty an operation of 
the Holy Spirit, the ‘foreign and spurious 
were mingled with the genuine. In fact, 
in proportion to the might and energy of 
the operation, many persons were more 
easily carried away by the first impressions 
of divine truth, whose hearts were not a 
soil suited for the divine seed to take deep 
root and develope itself; and in outward 
appearance, there were no infallible marks 
of distinction between genuine and merely 
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apparent conversions, The example of 
Ananias and Sapphira, and the disputes of 
the Palestinian and Hellenistic Christians, 
evince even at that early period, that the 
agency of the Spirit did not preserve the 
church entirely pure from foreign admix- 
tures. It happened then, as in the great 
religious revivals of other times, that many 
were borne along by the force of excited 
feelings, without having (as their subse- 
quent conduct proved) their disposition 
effectually penetrated by the Holy Spirit. 

The form of the Christian community 
and of the public Christian worship, the 
archetype of all the later Christian Cultus, 
arose at first, without any preconceived 
plan, from the peculiar nature of the higher 
life that belonged to all true Christians. 
There was, however, this difference, that 
the first Christian community formed as it 
were one family ; the power of the newly 
awakened feeling of Christian fellowship, 
the feeling of the common grace of redemp- 
tion, outweighed all other personal and 
public feelings, and all other relations were 
subordinated to this one great relation. 
But, in Jater times, the distinction between 
the church and the family became more 
marked, and many things which were at 
first accomplished in the church as a family 
community, could latterly be duly attended 
to only in the narrower communion of 
Christian family life. 

The first Christians assembled daily 
either in the Temple, or in private houses ; 
in the latter case, they met in small com- 
panies, since their numbers were already 
too great for one chamber to hold them 
all. Discourses on the doctrine of salva- 
tion were addressed to believers and to 
those who were just won over to the faith, 
and prayers were offered up. As the pre- 
dominant consciousness of the enjoyment — 
of redemption brought under its influence 
and sanctified the whole of earthly life, no- 
thing earthly could remain untransformed 
by this relation to a higher state. The 
daily meal of which believers partook as 
members of one family was sanctified by 
it.* They commemorated the last Supper 
of the disciples with Christ, and their bro- 
therly union with one another. At the — 


close of the meal, the president distributed 


* The hypothesis lately revived, that such insti- 
tutions were borrowed from the Essenes, is so 
entirely gratuitous as to require no refutation. —— 
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bread and wine to the persons present, as 
a memorial of Christ’s similar distribution 
to the disciples. Thus every meal was 
consecrated to the Lord, and, at the same 
time, was a meal of brotherly love. Hence 
the designations afterwards chosen were, 
dsiavov xugiou and eydan.* 

From ancient times, an opinion has pre- 
vailed, which is apparently favoured by 
many passages in the Acts, that the spirit 
of brotherly love impelled the first Chris- 
tians to renounce all their earthly pos- 
sessions, and to establish a perfect inter- 
community of goods. When, in later times, 
it was perceived how very much the Chris- 
tian life had receded from the model of this 
fellowship of brotherly love, an earnest 
longing to regain it was awakened, to which 
we must attribute some attempts to effect 
what had been realized by the first glow 
of love in the apostolic times—such were 
the orders of Monkhood, the Mendicant 
Friars, the Apostolici, and the Waldenses 
in the 12th and 13th centuries. At all 
events, supposing this opinion to be well 


* In Acts ii. 42, we find the first general account 
of what passed in the assemblies of the first Chris- 
tians. Mosheim thinks, since every thing else 
is mentioned that is found in later meetings of 
the church, that the xosvavie refers to the collec. 
tions made on these occasions. But the context 
does not favour the use of the word xo:ywyiz in so 
restricted a signification, which, therefore, if it 
were the meaning intended, would require a more 
definite term, See Meyer’s Commentary, We may 
most naturally consider it as referring to the whole 
of the social Christian intercourse, two principal 
parts of which were, the common meal and prayer, 
Luke mentions prayer last of all, probably because 
the connexion between the common meal and 
prayer, which made an essential part of the love- 
feast, was floating in his mind, Olshausen main- 
tains (see his Commentary, 2d ed. p, 629), that 
this interpretation is inadmissible, because in this 
enumeration, every thing relates to divine worship, 
as may be inferred from the preceding expression 
didzxn. But this supposition is wanting in proof. 
According to what we have before remarked, the 
communion of the church and of the family, were 
not at that time separated from one another; no 
‘ strict line of demarcation was drawn between 

~what belonged to the Christian Cultus in a nar- 
rower sense, and what related to the Christian 
life and communion generally. Nor can the rea- 
son alleged by Olshausen be valid, that if my 
interpretation were correct, the word xosveya must 
have been placed first, for it is altogether in order 
that that should be placed first, which alone refers 
to the directive functions of the apostles, that then 
the mention should follow of the reciprocal Chris- 
tian communion of all the members with one an- 
other, and that of this communion, two particulars 
should be especially noticed. 
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founded, this practice of the apostolic 
church ought not to be considered as in a 
literal sense the ideal for imitation in all 
succeeding ages; it must have been a de- 
viation from the natural course of social 
developement, such as could agree only 
with the extraordinary manifestation of the 
divine life in the human race at that parti- 
cular period. Only the spirit and disposi. 
tion here manifested in thus amalgamating 
the earthly possessions of numbers into 
one common fund, are the models for the 
church in its developement through all ages. 
For as Christianity never subverts the ex- 
isting natural course of developement in the 
human race, but sanctifies it by a new 
spirit, it necessarily recognises the division 
of wealth (based on that developement), and 
the inequalities arising from it in the social 
relations; while it draws from these in- 
equalities materials for the formation and 
exercise of Christian virtue, and strives to 
lessen them by the only true and never 
failing means,* the power, namely, of love. 
This, we find, agrees with the practice of 
the churches subsequently founded by the 
apostles, and with the directions given by 
Paul for the exercise of Christian liberality, 
2 Cor. viii. 13. Still, if we are disposed 
to consider this community of goods, as 
only the effect of a peculiar and temporary 
manifestation of Christian zeal, and foreign 
to the later developement of the church, we 
shall find many difficulties even in this 
mode of viewing it. The first Christians 


* As the influence which Christianity exercises 
over mankind is not always accompanied with a 
clear discernment of its principles, there have been 
many erroneous tendencies, which, though hostile 
to Christianity, have derived their nourishment 
from it, half-truths torn from their connexion 
with the whole body of revealed truth, and hence 
misunderstood and misapplied; of this, the Saint 
Simonians furnish an example. They had before 
them an indistinct conception of the Christian idea 
of equality; but as it was not understood in the 
Christian sense, they have attempted to realize it 
in a different manner. They have striven to ac- 
complish by outward arrangements, what Chris- 
tianity aims at developing gradually through the 
mind and disposition, and have thus fallen into 
absurdities. Christianity tends by the spirit of 
love to reduce the opposition between the indivi- 
dual and the community, and to produce an har- 
monious amalgamation of both, St. Simonianism, 
on the contrary, practically represents the pan- 
theistic tendency, of which the theory is so preva- 
lent in Germany in the present day ; it sacrifices 
the individual to the community, and thus deprives 
the latter of its true vital importance. 
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formed themselves into no monkish frater- 


' nities, nor lived as hermits secluded from 


the rest of the world, but, as history shows 
us, continued in the same civil relations as 
before their conversion ; nor have we any 
proofs that a community of goods was uni- 
versal for a time, and was then followed 
by a return to the usual arrangements of 
society. On the contrary, several circum- 
stances mentioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, are at variance with the notion of 
such a relinquishment of private property. 
Peter said expressly to Ananias, that it 
depended on himself to sell or to keep his 
land, and that, even after the sale, the sum 
received for it was entirely at his own dis- 
posal, Acts v. 4. In the 6th chapter of 
the Acts, there is an account of a distri- 
bution of alms to the widows, but not a 
word is said of a common stock for the 
support of the whole body of believers. 
We find in Acts xii, 12, that Mary pos- 
sessed a house at Jerusalem, which we 
cannot suppose to have been purchased at 
the general cost. These facts plainly show, 
that we are not to imagine even in this 
first Christian society, a renunciation of 
all private property.* Therefore, when 
we are told, ‘“* The whole multitude of be- 
lievers were of one heart and of one soul, 


* Or we must assume, that as the power of the 
newly awakened feeling of Christian fellowship 
overcame every other consideration, and wholly 
repressed the other social relations that are based 
on the constitution of human nature, which after 
a while resumed their rights, and became appro- 
priated as special forms of Christian fellowship, 
and that as the church and family life were melted 
into one, it would well agree with the developement 
of a state so natural to the infancy of the church, 
that by the overpowering feeling of Christian fel- 
lowship, all distinction of property should cease, 
which would be accomplished from an inward im- 
pulse without formal consultation or legal prescrip- 
tion. But after experience had shown how unte- 
nable such an arrangement was, this original com- 
munity of goods would gradually lead to the forma- 
tion of a common fund or chest, which would not 
interfere with the limits of private property. But 
in the Acts these two gradations in the social 
arrangements of the church might not be distinctly 
marked, nor would it be in our power to trace step 
by step the process of developement. Still, we want 
sufficient grounds for this assumption, The po- 
verty of the church at Jerusalem has been adduced 
as an ill consequence of that original community 
of goods. But this cannot be taken as a sure 
proof of the fact; for since Christianity at first 
found acceptance among the poorer classes, and 
the distress of the people at Jerusalem in those 
times must have been extreme, it can be explained 
without having recourse to such a supposition, 
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and had all things common,” &c., it is not 
to be understood literally, but as a descrip- 
tion of that brotherly love which repressed 
all selfish feelings, and caused the wealthier 
believers to regard their property as belong- 
ing to their needy brethren, so ready were 
they to share it with them. And when it 
is added, ‘‘ that they sold their possessions, 
and distribution was made to every man 
according as he had need,” it is to be un- 
derstood according to what has just been 
said. A common chest was established, 
from which the necessities of the poorer 
members of the church were supplied, and 
perhaps certain expenses incurred by the 
whole church, such as the celebration of 
the Agape, were defrayed; and in order 
to increase their contributions, many per- 
sons parted with their estates, Probably, 
a union of this kind existed among the per- 
sons who attended the Saviour, and minis- 
tered to his necessities, Luke viii, 3; and 
a fund for similar purposes was afterwards 
formed by public collections in the aposto- 
lic churches.* 

This practice of the first Christians, as 
we have remarked, has been rendered me- 
morable by the fate of Ananias and Sap- 
phira. Their example shows, how far the 
apostles were from wishing to extort by 
outward requirements what ought to pro- 
ceed spontaneously from the power of the 
Spirit; they looked only for the free act- 
ings of a pure disposition. A man named 


‘Ananias, and his wife Sapphira, were anx- 


ious not to be considered by the apostles 
and the church as inferior to others in the 
liberality of their contributions. Probably, 
a superstitious belief in the merit of good 
works was mingled with other motives, so 
that they wished to be at the same time 
meritorious in God’s sight. They could 
not, however, prevail on themselves, to 
surrender the whole of their property, but 
brought a part, and pretended that it was 
the whole. Peter detected the dissimula- 
tion and hypocrisy of Ananias, whether by | 
a glance into the secret recesses of his 
heart, imparted by the immediate influence 
of God’s Spirit, or by a natural sagacity 
derived from the same source, we cannot 
decide with certainty from the narrative. 
Nor is it a question of importance, for who 


no new view, but one 


* This is confessedl ; 
osheim, and others before 


adepted by Heumann, 
them. 
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can so exactly draw a line between the 
divine and the human, in organs animated 
by the Holy Spirit? The criminality of 
Ananias did not consist in his not deciding 
to part with the whole amount of his pro- 
perty ; for the words of Peter addressed to 
him show that no exact measure of giving 
was prescribed ; each one was left to con- 
tribute according to his peculiar circum- 
stances, and the degree of love that ani- 
mated him. But the hypocrisy with which 
he attempted to make a show of greater 
love than he actually felt—the falsehood 
by which, when it took possession of his 
soul, the Christian life must have been 
utterly polluted and adulterated—this it 
was which Peter denounced as a work of 
the spirit of Satan, for falsehood is the 
fountain of all evil. Peter charged him 
with lying to the Holy Spirit; with lying 
not to men but to God; since he must have 
beheld in the apostles the organs of the 
Holy Spirit speaking and acting in God’s 
name—(that God who was himself present 
in the assembly of believers, as a witness 
of his intentions)—and yet thought that 
he could obtain credit before God for his 
good works. Peter uttered his solemn re- 
buke with a divine confidence, springing 
from a regard to that holy cause which 
was to be preserved from all foreign mix- 
tures, and from the consciousness of being 
in an office entrusted to him by God, and 
in which he was supported by divine power. 
When we reflect what Peter was in the 
eyes of Ananias, how the superstitious hypo- 
crite must have been confounded and thun- 
derstruck to see his falsehood detected, how 
the holy denunciations of a man speaking 
to his conscience with such divine confi- 
dence must have acted on his terrified feel- 
ings, we shall find it not very difficult to 
conceive that the words of the apostle would 
produce so great an effect. The divine and 
the natural seem here to have been closely 
connected. What Paul so confidently as- 
serts in his Epistles to the Corinthians, of 
his ability of inflicting punishment, testifies 
of the conscious possession by the apostles 
of such divine power. And when Sapphira 
without suspecting what had taken place, 
three hours after, entered the assembly, 
Peter at first endeavoured to rouse her 
conscience by his interrogations; but since, 
instead of being aroused to consideration 
and repentance, she was hardened in her 
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hypocrisy, Peter accused her of having 
concerted with her husband, to put, as it 
were, the Spirit of God to the proof, 
whether he might not be deceived by their 
hypocrisy. He then menaced her with the 
judgment of God, which had just been in- 
flicted on her husband. ‘The words of the 
apostle were in this instance aided by the 
impression of her husband’s fate, and strik- 
ing the conscience of the hypocrite, pro- 
duced the same effect as on her husband. 
So terrible was this judgment, in order to 
guard the first operations of the Holy 
Spirit, before the admixture of that poison 
which is always most prejudicial to the ope- 
rations of divine power on mankind; and 
to secure a reverence for the apostolic au- 
thority, which was so important as an ex- 
ternal governing power for the develope- 
ment of the primitive church, until it had 
advanced to an independent steadfastness 
and maturity in the faith. 

The disciples had not yet attained a clear 
understanding of that call, which Christ 
had already given them by so many inti- 
mations, to form a Church entirely sepa- 
rated from the existing Jewish economy ; 
to that economy they adhered as much as 
possible ; all the forms of the national the- 
ocracy were sacred in their esteem, it seem- 
ed the natural element of their religious 
consciousness, though a higher principle 
of life had been imparted, by which that 
consciousness was to be progressively in- 
spired and transformed. They remained 
outwardly Jews, although, in proportion as 
their faith in Jesus as the Redeemer became 
clearer and stronger—they would inwardly 
cease to be Jews, and all external rites 
would assume a different relation to their 
internal life. It was their belief, that the 
existing religious forms would continue till 
the second coming of Christ, when a new 
and higher order of things would be esta- 
blished, and this great change they expect- 
ed would shortly take place. Hence the 
establishment of a distinct mode of worship 
was far from entering their thoughts. Al- 
though new ideas respecting the essence of 
true worship arose in their minds from the 
light of faith in the Redeemer, they felt as 
great an interest in the temple worship as 
any devout Jews. They believed, however, 
that a sifting would take place among the 
members of the theocracy, and that the 
better part would, by the acknowledgment 
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of Jesus as the Messiah, be incorporated 
with the Christian community. As the be- 
lievers, in opposition to the mass of the 
Jewish nation who remained hardened in 
their unbelief, now formed a community 
internally bound together by the one faith 
in Jesus as the Messiah, and by the con- 
sciousness of the higher life received from 
him, it was necessary that this internal 
union should assume a certain external 
form. And a model for such a smaller 
community within the great national the- 
ocracy already existed among the Jews, 
along with the Temple worship, namely, the 
Synagogues. The means of religious edi- 
fication which they supplied, took account 
of the religious welfare of all, and consist- 
ed of united prayers and the addresses of 
individuals who applied themselves to the 
study of the Old Testament. These means 
of edification closely corresponded to the 
nature of the new Christian worship. This 
form of social worship, as it was copied in 
all the religious communities founded on 
Judaism, (such as the Essenes) was also 
adopted to a certain extent at the first for- 
mation of the Christian church. But it 
may be disputed, whether the Apostles, to 
whom Christ committed the chief direction 
of affairs, designed from the first that be- 
lievers should form a society exactly on 
the model of the Synagogue, and, in pur- 
suance of this plan, instituted particular 
offices for the government of the church 
corresponding to that model—or whether, 
without such a preconceived plan, distinct 
offices were appointed, as circumstances 
required, in doing which they would avail 
themselves of the model of the synagogue 
with which they were familiar, 

The advocates of the first scheme (par- 
ticularly Mosheim) proceed on the undeni- 
ably correct assumption, that the existence 
of certain presidents at the head of the 
Christian societies, under the name of 
Elders (#gecSirego:) must be presupposed, 
though their appointment is not expressly 
mentioned, as appears from Acts xi. 30. 
The question arises, Whether even earlier 
traces cannot be found of the existence of 
such Presbyters? The appointment of 
deacons is indeed first mentioned as de- 
signed to meet a special emergency, but it 
seems probable that their office was already 
in existence. It may be presumed, that the 
apostles, in order not to be called off from 
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the more weighty duties of their office, ap- 
pointed from the beginning such almoners ; 
but as these officers hitherto had been 
chosen only from the native Jewish Chris- 
tians of Palestine, the Christians of Jewish 
descent, who came from other parts of the 
Roman Empire, and to whom the Greek 
was almost as much their mother-tongue 
as the Aramaic, the Hellenists as they were 
termed—believed that they were unjustly 
treated. On their remonstrance, deacons 
of Hellenistic descent were especially ap- 
pointed for them, as appears by their Greek 
names. As the apostles declared that they 
were averse from being distracted in their 
purely spiritual employment of prayer and 
preaching the word by the distribution of 
money, we may reasonably infer that even 
before this time, they had not engaged in 
such business, but had transferred it to 
other persons appointed for the purpose. 
Still earlier, in Acts v., we find mention 
made of persons under the title of vewregos, 
veavidxot, Who considered such an employ- 
ment as carrying a corpse out of the Chris- 
tian assemblies for burial as belonging to 
their office, so that they seem to have been 
no other than deacons. And as the title 
of younger stands in contrast with that of 
elders in the church, the existence of ser- 
vants of the church (diaxover), and of ruling 
elders (weed Surego), seems here to be equally 
pointed out. 

But though this supposition has so much 
plausibility, yet the evidence for it, on 
closer examination, appears by no means 
conclusive. It is far from clear that in the 
last quoted passage of the Acts, the narra- 
tive alludes to persons holding a distinct 
office in the church,* it may very naturally 


* Even after what has been urged by Meyer 
and Olshausen in their Commentaries on the Acts, 
against this view, I cannot give it up. In accord- 
ance with the relation in which, anciently, and 
especially among the Jews, the young stood to 
their elders, it would follow as a matter of course, 
that the young men in an assembly would be ready 
to perform any service which might be required. 
I donot see why (as Olshausen maintains), on that 
supposition, any other term than yewrspos should 
have been used—for, if Luke had wished to desig- 
nate appointed servants of the church, he would 
not have used this indefinite appellation ;—nor can 
I feel the force of Olshausen’s objection, that in 
that passage of the Acts, the article would not 
have been used, but the pronoun tives. Luke in- 
tended to mark, no doubt, a particular class of 
persons, the younger contradistinguished from the 
elder, without determining whether all or only 
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be understood of the younger members who 
were fitted for such manual employment, 
without any other eligibility than the fact 
of their age and bodily strength. And, 
therefore, we are not to suppose that a con- 
trast is intended between the servants and 
ruling Elders of the church, but simply be- 
tween the younger and older members. As 
to the Grecian names of the seven deacons, 
it cannot be inferred with certainty from 
this circumstance that they all belonged to 
the Hellenists, for it is well known that the 
Jews often bore double names, one Hebrew 
or Aramaic, and the other Hellenistic. Still 
it is possible, since the complaints of the 
partial distribution of alms came from the 
Hellenistic part of the church, that, in 
order to infuse confidence and satisfaction, 
pure Hellenists were chosen on this occa- 
sion, But if these deacons were appointed 
only for the Hellenists, it would have been 
most natural to entrust their election to the 
Hellenistic part alone, and not to the whole 
church. 

Hence we are disposed to believe, that 
the church was at first composed entirely 
of members standing on an equality with 
one another, and that the apostles alone 
held a higher rank, and exercised a direct- 
ing influence over the whole, which arose 
from the orignal position in which Christ 
had placed them in relation to other be- 
lievers ; so that the whole arrangement and 
administration of the affairs of the church 
proceeded from them, and they were first 
induced by particular circumstances to ap- 
point other church officers, as in the in- 
stance of deacons, 

As in the government of the church in 
general, the apostles at first were the sole 
directors, all the contributions towards the 
common fund were deposited with them 
(Acts y. 2), and its distribution, according 
to the wants of individuals, was altogether 
in their hands. From Acts vi. 2, it cannot 
be positively inferred, that the apostles had 
not hitherto been occupied with this secular 
concern. That passage may be understood 


some lent their assistance. But Olshausen is so 
far right, that if these are assumed to be regularly 
appointed servants of the church, they cannot be 
considered as the forerunners of the deacons chosen 
at a later period, for manifestly these vswrepos held 
a far lower place. I am glad to find an acute ad- 
voeate of the view I have taken in Rothe; see his 
work on the Commencement of the Christian 
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to intimate that they had hitherto attended 
to this business without being distracted in 
their calling as preachers of the Word, as 
long as the confidence universally reposed 
in them and the unity pervading the church, 
lightened this labour ; but it assumed a 
very different aspect when a conflict of dis- 
tinct interests arose between the members, 
Meanwhile, the number of the believers in- 
creased so greatly, that it is probable, had 
there been no other reason, that the apos- 
tles could not manage the distribution alone; 
but consigned a part of the business some- 
times to one, sometimes to another, who 
either offered themselves for the purpose, 
or had shown themselves to be worthy of 
such confidence. Still this department of 
labour had not yet received any regular 
form. 

But as the visible church received into 
its bosom various elements, the opposition 
existing in these elements gradually be- 
came apparent, and threatened to destroy 
the Christian unity, until by the might of 
the Christian spirit this opposition could be 
counterbalanced, and a higher unity de- 
veloped, The strongest opposition existing 
in the primitive church, was that between 
the Palestinian or purely Jewish, and the 
Hellenistic converts. And though the 
power of Christian love at first so fused 
together the dispositions of these two par- 
ties, that the contrariety seemed lost, yet 
the original difference soon made its ap- 
pearance. It showed itself in this respect, 
that the Hellenists, dissatisfied with the 
mode of distributing the alms, were mis- 
trustful of the others, and believed that they 
had cause to complain that their own poor 
widows were not taken such good care of 
in the daily distribution,* as the widows of 
the Palestinian Jews ; whether the fact was, 
that the apostles had hitherto committed 
this business to Palestinian Jews, and these 
had either justly or unjustly incurred the 
suspicion of partiality, or whether the want 
of a regular plan for this business had oc- 
casioned much irregularity and neglect of 


* Neither from the expression dtaxsyset, vi. 1, nor 
from the phrase diaxovely rparéGasc, can it be in- 
ferred with certainty that the apostles alluded only 
to the distribution of food among the poor widows. 
We may be allowed to suppose that this was onl 
one of the Tables of the service they performed, 
and that it is mentioned to mark more pointed] 
the distinction between the oversight of spiritual, 
and that of secular concerns, 


34 
individuals, or whether the complaint was 
grounded more in the natural mistrust of 
the Hellenists than in a real grievance, 
must be left undetermined, from the want of 
more exact information. These complaints, 
however, induced the apostles to establish 
a regular plan for conducting this business, 
and since they could not themselves com- 
bine the strict oversight of individuals, and 
the satisfaction of each one’s wants* with 
a proper attention to the principal object of 
their calling, they thought it best to insti- 
tute a particular office for the purpose, the 
first regular one for administering the con- 
cerns of the church. Accordingly, they 
required the church to entrust this business 
to persons who enjoyed the general confi- 
dence, and were fitted for the office, ani- 
mated by Christian zeal, and armed with 
Christian prudence.t Seven such _indi- 
viduals were chosen; the number being 
accidentally fixed upon as a common one, 
or being adapted to seven sections of the 
church. ‘Thus this office originated in the 
immediate wants of the primitive church, 
and its special mode of operation was 
marked out by the peculiar situation of this 
first union of believers, which was in some 
points dissimilar to that of the Jewish syna- 
gogue, or of later Churches. As it was 
called for by the pressure of circumstances, 
it certainly was not intended to be perfectly 
correspondent to an office in the Jewish 
synagogue, and can by no means be con- 
sidered parallel to that of a common ser, ant 
of the Synagogue (Luke iv. 20), termed 


It ww, Woy MOE It was of 
higher importance, for at first it was the 
only one in the church besides the apos- 
tolic, and required a special capability in 
the management of men’s dispositions, 
which might be employed in services of a 
higher kind, and was such as without doubt 
belonged to the general idea of coma. Nei- 
ther was this office altogether identical with 


* That they were required to undertake the 
business alone, instead of entrusting it to deputies, 
cannot be proved from the language in the Acts. 

t Acts vi, 3, The word wvsjux (which is the 
true reading, for aysou and xupiov appear to be 
only glosses), denotes that inspiration for the cause 
of the gospel which is requisite for every kind of 
exertion for the kingdom of God; cogia signifies, 
that quality which is essential for this office in par- 
ticular, and imports in the New Testament, wis- 
dom or one ’ 

t See Rothe’s admirable Remarks, p. 166. 
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that which at a later period bore the same 
name,* but was subordinate to the office of 
presbyters. And yet it would be wrong 
to deny that the later church office of this 
name developed itself from the first, and 
might be traced back toit.f Although, as 
is usual in such affairs, when the ecclesi- 
astical system became more complex, many 
changes took place in the office of deacons ; 
for example, the original sole appointment 
of deacons for the distribution of alms, be- 
came afterwards subordinate to the influ- 
ence of the presbyters, who assumed the 
whole management of church affairs,t and 
though many other secular employments 
were added to the original one, yet the fun- 
damental principle as well as the name of 
the office remained.) In later times, we 
still find traces of the distribution of alms 
being considered as the peculiar employ- 
ment of deacons.|| Here, as in many other 


* As Chrysostom observes in his fourteenth 
Homily on the Acts, § 3. , 

t As the Second Trullanian Council, c. 16, which 
was occasioned by a special object, that the num- 
ber of deacons for large towns might not be limited 
to seven. (Pp. 39, 139. “Second Trullanian 
Council”—so called from a vaulted chamber in the 
Imperial Palace at Constantinople. caxgeroy rod 
Sev marartiov To ours tariasyomevoy TeovAROS. 
Vita Stephani ed, Muratori, p. 482. 4 reotaaoe, 
Greg nusic w2roy xarovuey. The first Trulla- 
nian (the sixth ecumenical or general) Council, 
was held in 680; the second in 691 or 692. At 
the latter, the injunctions of the Apostolic conven- 
tion, (Acts xv.), which had long been considered 
in the Western Church as only of temporary obli- 
gation, were declared to be permanent, and the 
eating of blood or of “ things strangled,” was for- 
bidden, under pain of excommunication. Vide Dr. 
Neander’s “ Allgemeine Geschichte,” &c. Vol. 7, 
p. 390; vol. 8, p. 590. [Tr.]) 

t+ From Acts xi. 30, nothing more is to be in- 
ferred, than that when presbyters were appointed 
for the general superintendence of the church, the 
contributions intended for the church were handed 
over to them, as formerly to the apostles, when 
they held the exclusive management of affairs, It 
may be fairly supposed that the presbyters en- 
trusted each of the deacons with a sum out of the 
common fund for distribution in his own depart- 
ment. a wi hd 

§ I find no reason (with Rothe, p. 166) to doubt 
this; for the name was well adapted to denote 
their particular employment, and to distinguish 
them from persons acting in a more subordinate 
capacity, as dépyrat, Nor is it any objection to 
this, that in Acts xxi. 8, they are merely called 
The Seven, for as the name of deacon was then the 
usual appellation of a certain class of officers in 
the church, Luke uses this expression to distin- 
guish them from others of the same name, just as 
the twelve denoted the apostles. __ oa? ay 

|| Hence, at the appointment of deacons, it was 
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instances in the history of the church, 
human weakness and imperfection sub- 
served the divine wisdom, and promoted 
the interests of the kingdom of God; for 
by this appointment of deacons for the Hel- 
lenistic part of the church, distinguished 


_men of Hellenistic descent and education 


were brought into the public service of the 
church, and the Hellenists, by their freer 
mental culture, were in many respects bet- 
ter qualified rightly to understand and to 
publish the gospel as the foundation of a 
method of salvation independent of Ju- 
daism, and intended for all men equally 
without distinction, The important conse- 
quences resulting from this event, will ap- 
pear in the course of the history. 

The institution of the office of presbyters 
was similar in its origin to that of deacons. 
As the church was continually increasing 
in size, the details of its management also 


_ multiplied ; the guidance of all its affairs 


by the apostles could no longer be conve- 
niently combined with the exercise of their 
peculiar apostolic functions; they also 
wished, in accordance with the spirit of 
Christianity, not to govern alone, but pre- 
ferred that the body of believers should 
govern themselves under their guidance ; 
thus they divided the government of the 
church, which hitherto they had exercised 
alone, with tried men, who formed a pre- 
siding council of elders, similar to that 
which was known in the Jewish Syna- 
gogues under the title of 3p weed Bi- 
repor.* Possibly, as the formal appoint- 


required, that they should “ not be greedy of filthy 
lucre,” 1 Timothy, iii. 8. Origen, in Matt. t. xvi, 
§ 22, cf dianover dtornotvlec re Tie exxanoias Xenuctls : 
and Cyprian says of the deacon Felicissimus, pe- 
cunie commisse sibi fraudator, Even in the apos- 
tolic age, the deacons’ office appears to have ex- 
tended to many other outward employments, and 
most probably the word dvr ers, ‘ Helps,’ de- 
notes the serviceableness of their office. 1 Cor. 
xii. 28, 

* Bauer has lately maintained, that the general 
government of the affairs of the church did not 
enter originally and essentially into the idea of 
apes Burepot, but that originally every xpesPurepoc 
paced over a small distinct Christian society. 

‘rom this, one consequence would follow, which 
Bauer also deduces from it, that not a republican 
but a monarchical element entered originally into 
the constitution of the church, a position from 
which most important consequences would follow. 
But against this assertion, we have many things 
at Since the appointment of presbyters in 
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ristian church entirely corresponded with | lective bod 
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ment of deacons arose from a specific out- 
ward occasion, a similar, though to us un- 
known, event occasioned that of presbyters. 
They were originally chosen as in the Sy- 
nagogue, not so much for the instruction 
and edification of the church, as for taking 
the lead in its general government, 

But as to the provision made in the pri- 
mitive church for religious instruction and 
edification, we have no precise information. 
If we are justified in assuming that the 
mode adopted in the assemblies of Gentile 


least in their original constitution, so we may con- 
clude, that if a plurality of elders stood at the 
head of the synagogue, the same was the case 
with the first Christian church, But as the syna- 
gogue according to the ancient Jewish constitu- 
tion, was organized on the plan of the great San- 
hedrim at Jerusalem, we might expect that a whole 
college of elders would have the direction of the 
synagogues, as such a college of elders was really 
at the head of the Jews in a city. Luke, vii. 3, 
The passages in which one is distinguished by the 
title of o dexiruvaywyec, Luke, viii. 41, 48, xiii. 
14, may signify, that the individual mentioned 
stood at the head of the Jewish congregation as 


noir UW’, and that the form of govern. 


ment was rather monarchical. But admitting this, 
still the supposition of a college of presbyters, pre- 
siding over the synagogue, would not be invali- 
dated, since we meet with a plurality of deyscuy- 
alooyot = meecBuregot, Acts xili. 15; xviii. 8 to 
18. Yet we must make the limitation, that in 
smaller places an individual, as in larger towns a 
plurality, stood at the head of the synagogue. It 
is most probable, that although all presbyters were 
Called dexsouveyayo, yet one who acted as presi- 
dent was distinguished by the title of deyscuviy- 
wyoc, as primus inter pares. In evidence of this, 
compare the first passage quoted from Luke 
with Mark, v. 22. This is important in re- 
ference to the later relation of bishops to presby- 
ters. The analogy to the Jewish synagogue al- 
lows us to conclude, that at the head of the first 
church at Jerusalem, a general deliberative col- 
lege was placed from the beginning, a notion 
which is fayoured by a comparison with the col- 
lege of apostles; and in the Acts, a plurality of 
presbyters always appears next in rank to the 
apostles, as representatives of the church at Jeru- 
salem. If any one is disposed to maintain, that 
each of these presbyters presided over a smaller 
part of the church at its special meetings, still it 
must be thereby established, that notwithstanding 
these divided meetings, the church formed a whole, 
over which this deliberative! college of presbyters 
presided, and therefore, the form of government 
was still republican. But if it is probable that the 
whole church, which could not meet in one place, 
divided itself into several companies, still the as- 
sumption, that from the beginning the number of 
presbyters was equal to the number of places of 
assembling, and to these subdivisions of the col- 
of believers, is entirely groundless, 


that of presbyters in the Jewish synagogue, at | and in the highest degree improbable. 
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Christians, which in accordance with the 
enlightened spirit and nature of Christianity, 
was not confined to one station of life, or 
to one form of mental cultivation—was 
also the original one, we might from that 
conclude, that from the first, any one who 
had the ability and an inward call to utter 
his thoughts on Christian topics in a public 
assembly, was permitted to speak for the 
general improvement and edification.* 

But the first church differed from the 
churches subsequently formed among the 
Gentiles in one important respect, that in 
the latter there were no teachers of that 
degree of illumination, and claiming that 
respect to which the apostles had a right, 
from the position in which Christ himself 
had placed them. Meanwhile, though the 
apostles principally attended to the advance- 
ment of Christian knowledge, and as 
teachers possessed a preponderating and 
distinguished influence, it by no means fol- 
lows, that they monopolized the right of 
instructing the church. In proportion as 
they were influenced by the spirit of the 
Gospel, it must have been their aim to lead 
believers by their teaching to that spiritual 
maturity, which would enable them to con- 
tribute (by virtue of the divine life commu- 
nicated to all by the Holy Spirit) to their 
mutual awakening, instruction and improve- 
ment. Viewing the occurrences of the day 
of Pentecost as an illustration of the agency 
of the Divine Spirit in the new dispensation, 
we might conclude that, on subsequent oc- 
casions, that spiritual excitement which im- 
pelled believers to testify of the divine life, 
could not be confined to the apostles, Ac- 
cordingly, we find that individuals came 
forward, who had already devoted them- 
selves to the study and interpretation of the 
Old Testament, and to meditation on divine 
things; and when, by the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit, they had become familiar 
with the nature of the gospel, they could 
with comparative ease develope and apply 
its truths in public addresses, They re- 
ceived the gift for which there was an adap- 
tation in their minds—the xégiopc didacxce- 
nldetenaliaisisss es odes sane a oe ee et 


* That in the Jewish Christian churches, public 
speaking in their assemblies was not confined to 
certain authorized persons, is evident from the fact, 
that James, in addressing believers of that class 
who were tog apt to substitute talking for prac- 
tising, censured them, because so many without 
an inward call, prompted by self-conceit, put them- 
selves forwards in their assemblies as teachers. 
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Aiag, and, in consequence of it, were inferior 
only to the apostles in aptitude for giving 
public instruction. Besides that connected 
intellectual developement of truth, there 
were also addresses, which proceeded not 
so much from an aptness of the under- 
standing improved by its exercise, and act- 
ing with a certain uniformity of operation 
—as from an instantaneous, immediate, in- 
ward awakening by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, in which a divine afflatus was felt 
both by the speaker and hearers; to this 
class, belonged the sgopyreios, the yogiopc 
weopnreias. ‘To the prophets also were as- 
cribed the exhortations (wagaxAhoes), which 
struck with the force of instantaneous im- 
pression on the minds of the hearers,* The 
didaexaro1 might also possess the gift of 
meopyreia, but not all-who uttered particular 
instantaneous exhortations as prophets in 
the church were capable of holding the 
office of didacxaro.t We have no precise 
information concerning the relation of the 
dida¢xaX0 to the presbyters in the primitive 
church, whether in the appointment of pres- 
byters, care was taken that only those who 
were furnished with the gift of teaching 
should be admitted into the college of pres- 
byters. Yet, in all cases, the oversight of 
the propagation of the Christian faith—of 
the administration of teaching and of devo- 
tional exercises in the social meetings of 
believers, belonged to that general superin- 
tendence of the church which was entrusted 
to them, as in the Jewish synagogues ; al- 
though it was not the special and exclusive 
offices of the elders to give public exhorta- 
tions, yet whoever might speak in their 
assemblies, they exercised an inspection 
over them. Acts xiii. 15. In an epistle 
written towards the end of the apostolic era 
to an early church composed of Christians 
of Jewish descent in Palestine (the Epistle 
to the Hebrews), it is presupposed that the 
rulers of the church had from the first pro- 
vided for the delivery of divine truth, and 
watched over the spiritual welfare of the 


* The Levite Joses, who distinguished himself by 
his powerful addresses in the church, was reckoned 
among the prophets, and hence was called by the 
apostles FINIISS 75, BepyeBas, and this is 

T : a 
translated in the Acts (iv. 36) vids wagexarosws— 
vids meogurelac. ie 
t+ In Acts xix, 6, as a manifestation of the spi- 
ritual gifts that followed conversion, xgcpwredsir is 
put next to yaveoass acaciv. 7“ 
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church, and therefore had the care of 
souls. — ‘ 

Relative to the spread of Christianity 
among the Jews, the most remarkable fea- 
ture is the gradual transition from Judaism 
to Christianity as a new independent crea- 
tion, Christianity presenting itself as the 
crowning-point of Judaism in its consum- 
mation accomplished by the Messiah; the 
transfiguration and spiritualization of Ju- 
daism, the new, perfect law given by the 
Messiah as the fulfilling of the old; the 
new spirit of the higher life communicated 
by the Messiah, gradually developing itself 
in the old religious forms, to which it gave 
a real vitality. Such is that representation 
of Christianity which is given in the Sermon 

on the Mount. First of all, Peter appears 
before us, and then after he had passed 
over the limits of the old national theocracy 
to publish the gospel among the heathen, 
James presents himself as the representa- 
tive of this first step in the developement 
of Christianity in its most perfect form. 

The transition from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity in general gradually developed itself, 
beginning with the acknowledgmentof Jesus 
as the Messiah promised in the Old Testa- 
ment; and hence many erroneous mixtures 
of the religious spirit prevalent among the 
Jews were formed with Christianity, in 
which the Jewish element predominated, 
and the Christian principle was depressed 
and hindered from distinctly unfolding it- 
self. There were many to whom faith in 
the Messiahship of Jesus was added to their 
former religious views, only as an insulated 
outward fact, without developing a new 
principle in their inward life and disposition 
—baptized Jews who acknowledged Jesus 
as the Messiah, and expected his speedy 
return for the establishment of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom in a temporal form, as they 
were wont to represent it to themselves 
from their carnal Jewish standing-point ; 
they received some new precepts from Him, 
as so many positive commands, without 
rightly understanding their sense and spirit, 
and were little distinguished in their lives 
from the common Jews. That Jesus faith- 
fully observed the form of the Jewish law, 
was assumed by them as a proof that that 
form would always retain its value. They 
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to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. They 
adhered to not destroying it according to 
the letter, without understanding what this 
meant according to the spirit, since what 
was meant by fulfilling it was equally un- 
known tothem. Such persons would easily 
fall away from the faith which never had 
been to them a truly living one, when they 
found that their carnal expectations were 
not fulfilled, as is implied in the language 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. As the 
common Jewish spirit manifested itself to 
be a one-sided attachment to externals in 
religion, a cleaving to the letter and out- 
ward forms, without any developement and 
appropriation of the spirit, a preference for 
the shell without the kernel ; so it appeared 
in the Jews as an opponent to the reception 
of the gospel, and to the renovation of the 
heart by it, as an overvaluation of the out- 
ward observance of the law, whether in 
ceremonies or in a certain outward pro- 
priety, and an undue estimation of a merely 
historical faith, something external to the 
soul, consisting only in outward profession, 
either of faith in one God as creator and 
governor, or in Jesus as the Messiah, as if 
the essence of religion were placed in either 
one or the other, or as if a righteousness 
before God could be thereby obtained. The 
genius of the gospel presented itself in op- 
position to both kinds of opus operatum 
and dependence on works, as we shall see 
in the sequel. At first it was the element 
of Pharisaic Judaism, which mingled itself 
with, and disturbed the pure Christian 
truth ; ata later period Christianity aroused 
the attention of those -mystical or theoso-! 
phic tendencies, which had developed them- 
selves in opposition to the Pharisaism 
cleaving rigidly to the letter, and a carnal 
Judaism, partly and more immediately as 
a reaction from the inward religious ele- 
ment and spirit of Judaism, partly under 
the influence of Oriental and Grecian men- 
tal tendencies, by which the unbending and 
rugged Judaism was weakened and modi- 
fied; and from this quarter other erroneous 
mixtures with Christianity proceeded, which 
cramped and depressed the pure develope- 
ment of the Word and Spirit. 

We shall now pass on from the first in- 
ternal developement of the Christian Church 


clung to the letter, the spirit was always a | among the Jews to its outward condition, 


mystery: they could not understand in 
what sense he declared that he came not 


—_. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE OUTWARD CONDITION OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH: 
ITs PERSECUTIONS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


Ir does not appear that the Pharisees, 
though they had taken the lead in the con- 
demnation of Christ, were eager, after that 
event, to persecute his followers. They 
looked on the illiterate Galileans, as worthy 
of no further attention, especially since they 
strictly observed the ceremonial law, and 
at first abstained from controverting the 
peculiar tenets of their party; they allowed 
them to remain undisturbed, like some other 
sects by whom their own interests were not 
affected. Meanwhile, the church was en- 
abled continually to enlarge itself. An in- 
creasing number were attracted and won 
by the overpowering energy of spiritual 
influence which was manifested in the pri- 
mitive church; the apostles also by the 
miracles they wrought in the confidence 
and power of faith, first aroused the atten- 
tion of carnal men, and then made use of 
this impression to bring them to an ac- 
knowledgment of the divine power of Him 
in whose name such wonders were per- 
formed, and to hold him forth to them as 
the deliverer from all evil. Peter especially, 
possessed in an extraordinary degree that 
gift of faith which enabled him to perform 
cures, of which a remarkable example is 
recorded in the third chapter of the Acts, 
When Peter and John at one of the usual 
hours of prayer, about three in the after- 
noon, were going into the Temple; they 
found at the gates of the Temple (whose 
precincts, as afterwards those of Christian 
churches, were a common resort of beg- 
gars) a man who had been lame from his 
birth. While he was looking for alms from 
them, Peter uttered the memorable words, 
which plainly testified the conscious pos- 
session of a divine power that could go far 
beyond the common powers of Man and of 
Nature: and which, pronounced with such 
confidence, carried the pledge of their ful- 
filment: “Silver and gold have I none; 
but such as I have, give I thee; in the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” 
When the man, who had been universally 
known as a lame beggar, was seen stand- 
ing with joy by the side of his two benefac- 
tors, to whom he clung with overflowing 
gratitude, a crowd full of curiosity and 
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astonishment collected around the apostles 
as they were leaving the Temple, and were 
ready to pay them homage as persons of 
peculiar sanctity. But Peter said to them, 
“Why do you look full of wonder on us 
as if we had done this by our own power 
and holiness? It is not our work, but the 
work of the Holy One whom ye rejected 
and delivered up to the Gentiles; whose 
death ye demanded, though a heathen judge 
wished to let him go, and felt compelled to 
acknowledge his innocence.” We here 
meet with the charge which ever since the 
day of Pentecost, Peter had been used to 
bring forward, in order to lead the Jews to 
a consciousness of their guilt, to repentance, 
and to faith. ‘God himself has by subse- 
quent events justified Him whom ye con- 
demned, and proved your guilt. That God’ 
who was with our Fathers, and revealed 
his presence by miraculous events, has 
now revealed himself by the glorification of 
Him whom ye condemned, Ye have put 
him to death, whom God destined thereto, 
to bestow on us a divine life of everlasting 
blessedness ; but God raised him from the 
dead, and we are the eye-witnesses of his 
resurrection. The believing confidence im- 
planted in our hearts by him, has effected 


this miracle before your eyes.”’ Peter would 


have spoken in a different. strain to obsti- 
nate unbelievers. But here he hoped to 
meet with minds open to conviction. He 
therefore avoided saying what would only 
exasperate and repel their feelings. After 
he had said what tended to convince them 
of their guilt, he adopted a milder tone, to 
infuse confidence and to revive the contrite. 
He brought forward what might be said in 
extenuation of those who had united in the 
condemnation of Christ, ‘That in igno- 
rance they had denied the Messiah,”* and 
that as far as they and their rulers had 
acted in igorance, it was in consequence of 
a higher necessity. It was the eternal 
counsel of God, that the Messiah should 
suffer for the salvation of men, as had been 
predicted by the Prophets. But now is the 


* Peter by no means acquits them of all crimi- 
nality, as the connexion of his words with what he 
had before said plainly shows; for he had brought 
forward the example of Pilate to point out how 
great was the criminality of those who, even in 
their blindness, condemned Jesus; but ignorance 
red be more or less culpable, according to the 

ifference of the persons. iey 
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time for you to prove, that you have erred 
only through ignorance, if you now allow 
yourselves to be brought to a sense of your 
unrighteousness by the fact of which you 
are witnesses ; if you now repent and believe 
in Jesus as the Messiah, and seek through 
him that forgiveness of your sins which he 
is ready to bestow. Thus only you can 
expect deliverance from all evil and full 
salvation; for he is now hidden from your 
bodily eyes, and, exalted to heaven, reveals 
himself as invisibly efficient by miracles, 
such as those you have witnessed; but when 
‘the time arrives for the completion of all 
things, that great period to which all the 
prophecies of the Old Testament point from 
the beginning, then will he appear again on 
earth to effect that completion ; for Moses* 
and the prophets have spoken beforehand 
of what is to be performed by the Messiah, 
as the consummation of all things. And 
you are the persons to whom these promises 
of the prophets will be fulfilled ; to you be- 
long the promises which God gave to your 
Fathers, the promise given to Abraham, 
that through his posterity all the families 
of the earth should be blessed.t As one 
day a blessing from this promised seed of 
Abraham shall extend to all the nations of 
the earth,t so shall it first be fulfilled to 
you, if you turn from your sins to him. 
The commotion produced among the peo- 
ple who gathered round the apostles in the 
precincts of the Temple, at last aroused the 
attention and suspicion of the priests, whose 
office it was to perform the service in the 
Temple, and to preserve order there. The 


* Peter here appeals to the passage in Deute- 
ronomy xviii. 15, 18, where certainly, according 
to the connexion, only the prophets in general, by 
whom God continually enlightened and guided his 
people, are contrasted with the false soothsayers 
and magicians of idolatrous nations. But yet, as 
the Messiah was the last of these promised pro- 
phets, to be followed by no other, in whom the 
whole prophetic system found its centre and con. 
summation, so far this passage in its spirit may 
justly be applied to the Messiah ; though we cannot 
affirm that Peter himself was distinctly aware of 
the difference between the right interpretation of 
the letter, according to grammatical and logical 
rules, and its application in spirit, not arbitrary in- 
deed, but grounded on an historical necessity. 

_ + This promise, Gen. xii. 3, xviii. 18, xxii. 18, 
according to its highest relation, which must be 
found in the organic developement of the kingdom 
of God, is falfilled by the Messiah, 
__ $ On the sense in which, at that time, Peter un- 
derstood this, see above. _ me, % 
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two apostles, with the cured cripple who 
kept close to them, were apprehended, and 
as it was now evening, too late for any 
judicial proceedings, were put in confine- 
ment till the next day.* When brought 
before the Sanhedrim, Peter, full of holy 
inspiration, and raised by it above the fear 
of man, testified to the Rulers of the Jewish 
nation that only by the might of Him whom 
they had crucified, but whom God had raised 
from the dead, it had come to pass, that they 


*Gfrorer imagines that he can show that this 
narrative was only a legendary echo of the accounts 
in the Gospels, a transference of the miracles of 
Christ to the apostles, and often applies this mode 
of interpretation to the first part of the Acts, Thus 
he maintains, that the words in Acts iv, 7, “ By 
what power and by what name have ye done this ?” 
are copied from the question addressed to Christ, 
Luke xx, 2: “ Tell us by what authority thou doest 
these things ?” and that this is proved to be a false 
transference, because the question stands in its 
right place in the Gospel history, but not in the 
narrative of the Acts ; ‘ for, according to the Jewish 
notions, every one might cure diseases.” But 
though the cure of a disease need not occasion any 
further inquiries, yet a cure, which appeared to be 
accomplished by supernatural power, might pro- 
perly call forth the inquiry, Whence did he who 
performed it profess to reccive the power? As it 
was understood by Peter, the question involved an 
accusation that he professed to have received power 
for performing such things, through his connexion 
with an individual who had been condemned by the 
Sanhedrim. This question was intended to call forth 
aconfession of guilt. Equally groundless is Gfrérer’s 
supposition, that the quotation in Acts iv. 11, “ This 
is the stone which was set at nought of you build- 
ers,”’ refers to Matt, xxi, 42, and can only be un- 
derstood by such a reference. The connexion of 
the passage is sufficiently explicit, and is as fol- 
lows: “If ye call us to account for the testimony 
we bear to Jesus as the Messiah, ye will verify 
what was predicted in that passage of the Psalms, 
The Jesus of Nazareth condemned by the heads of 
the Jewish polity, is honoured by God to be made 
the foundation on which the whole kingdom of 
God rests. He has received from God the power 
by which we effect such miracles.” 

Gfrorer further remarks, that the plainest proof 
that this narrative is defective in historical truth 
lies in verse 16, ‘* What shall we do to these men? 
for that indeed a notable miracle hath been done 
by them is manifest to all them that dwell in Jeru- 
salem, and we.cannot deny it; he asserts that 
these persons could not have so expressed them. 
selves. But if the author of this account has put 
in the mouth of the Sanhedrim, what he believed 
might be presumed to be the thoughts that in. 
fluenced their conduct, can it on that account be 
reasonably inferred, that the narrative is in the 
main unhistorical? On the same plan by which 
Gfrorer thinks he can show that such narratives in 
the Acts are only imitations of those in the Gospels, 
we might easily nullify much in later history, as 
merely legendary copies of earlier history. 
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beheld this man standing in perfect sound- 
ness before them. He was the stone de- 
spised by the builders, those who wished to 
be the leaders of God’s people, who would 
become the foundation on which the whole 
building of God’s kingdom would rest. 
Psalm cxviii, 22. There was no other 
means of obtaining salvation, but faith in 
him alone. The members of the Sanhedrim 
were astonished to hear men, who had not 
been educated in the Jewish schools, and 
whom they despised as illiterate, speak with 
such confidence and power, and they knew 
not what to make of the undeniable fact, 
the cure of the lame man; but their preju- 
dices and spiritual pride would not allow 
them to investigate more closely the cause 
of the fact which had taken place before 
their eyes. ‘They only wished to suppress 
the excitement which the event had occa- 
sioned, for they could not charge any false 
doctrine on the apostles, who taught a strict 
observance of the law, Perhaps also the 
secret though not altogether decided friends, 
whom the cause of Christ had from the first 
among the members of the Sanhedrim, ex- 
erted an influence in favour of the accused. 
The schism likewise between the Pharisaic 
and the Sadducean parties in the Sanhedrim, 
might have a favourable influence on the 
conduct of that assembly towards the Chris- 
tians. The Sadducees, who were exaspe- 
rated with the apostles for so zealously ad- 
vocating the doctrine of the resurrection, 
and who were the chief authors of the 
machinations against them at this time, 
were yet so far obliged to yield to the pre- 
valent popular belief, as not to venture to 
allege that against the disciples which most 
excited their enmity. Hence, without mak- 
ing any specific charge against the apostles, 
they satisfied themselves with ifnposing 
silence upon them by a peremptory man- 
date ; which, according to the existing ec- 
clesiastical constitution of the Jews, the 
Sanhedrim was competent to issue, being 
the highest tribunal in matters of faith, 
without whose sanction no one could be 
acknowledged as having a divine commis- 
sion. The apostles protested that they 
could not comply with a human injunction, 
if it was at variance with the laws of God, 
and that they could not be silent respecting 
what they had seen and heard ; the Sanhe- 
drim, however, repeated the prohibition, 
and added threats of punishment in case of 
disobedience, 
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Meanwhile this miracle, so publicly 


-wrought—the force of Peter’s address— 


and the vain attempt to silence him by 
threats, had the effect of increasing the 
number of Christian professors to about 
two thousand. As the apostles, without 
giving themselves any concern. about the 
injunction of the Sanhedrim, laboured ac- 
cording to the intention they had publicly 
avowed, both by word and deed, for the 
spread of the Gospel, it is not surprising 
that they were soon brought again before 
the Sanhedrim as contumacious. When 
the president reproached them for their diso- 
bedience, Peter renewed his former protes- 
tation, ‘ We must obey God rather than 
man. And the God of our Fathers (he 
proceeded to say) is he who has called us 
to testify of what ye have forbidden us to 
speak. By his omnipotence, he has raised 
that Jesus whom ye crucified, and has ex- 
alted him to be the leader and redeemer of 
his people, that through him all may be 
called to repentance, and. receive from him 
the forgiveness of their sins. This we 
testify, and this the Holy Spirit testifies in 
the hearts of those who believe on him.””* 
These words of Peter at once aroused the 
wrath of the Sadducees and Fanatics, and 
many of them were clamorous for putting 
the apostles to death ; but amidst the throng 
of infuriated zealots, one voice of temperate 
wisdom might be heard. Gamaliel, one of 
the seven most distinguished teachers of the 
Law (the Rabbanim), thus addressed the 
members of the Sanhedrim; ‘ Consider 
well what ye do to these men. Many 


* These words (Acts v. 32) are by many under- 
stood, as if by the term 7e:S2exo0yree the apostles 
were intended, and as if the sense of the passage 
were this: We testify of these things, as the eye- 
witnesses chosen by Him; and the Holy Spirit, in 
whose power we have performed this cure, testifies 
by the works which we accomplish in his name. 
Such an interpretation is certainly possible. But 
it is more natural, as we apply the first clause to 
the apostles, to apply the second to those who re- 
ceived their message in faith, and to whom the 
truth of this message was verified, independently 
of their human testimony, by the divine witness 
of the Holy Spirit, in their haat to whom the 
Holy Spirit himself gave a pledge, that by faith in 
Jesus, they had received forgiveness of sins and a 
divine life. This interpretation is also to be pre- 
ferred, because Peter, after the day of Pentecost, 
was always wont to appeal to that objective testi- 
mony which the Holy Spirit produced in all be- 
lievers. If the first interpretation were correct, 
the emphasis would lie on x¢is—we, and the Holy 
Spirit by us; indeed, the last clause should have™ 
been nly roils reiSapx over. 
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founders of sects and party-leaders have 
appeared in our day; they have at first 
acquired great notoriety, but in a short 
time they and their cause have come to 
nothing.” He proved his assertion by 
several examples of commotions and in- 
surrections which happened about that pe- 
viod among the Jews.* They might safely 
leave this affair also to itself. If of human 
origin, it would speedily come to an end; 
but if it should be something divine, vain 
would be the attempt to put it down by hu- 
man power, and let them see to it, that they 
were not guilty of rebellion against God. 
Too much has been attributed to these 
words of Gamaliel, when it has been in- 
ferred from them, that he was a secret ad- 
herent of the Gospel ;+ the connexion he 
kept up with the Jewish schools of theology 
precludes such a supposition. By the tra- 
ditions of the Gemara we are justified in 
considering him as one of the freethinking 
Jewish theologians, which also we learn 
from his being in favour of the cultivation 
of Grecian literature ;{ and from his pecu- 
liar mental constitution, we might likewise 
infer, that he could be more easily moved 
by an impression of the divine, even in 
appearances which did not bear the stamp 
of his party. But many of his expressions 
which are’ preserved in the Mishna, mark 
him plainly enough to have been a strict 
Pharisee, such as he is described by his 
pupil Paul ; the great respect, too, in which 


* The mention of Theudas in Gamaliel’s speech, 
occasions, as is well known, a great difficulty, 
since his insurrection seems as if it could be no 
other than that mentioned by Josephus, Antiq. xx. 
5,1; but to admit this would involve an anachro- 
nism, It is very possible that, at different times, 
two persons named Theudas raised a sedition 
among the Jews, as the name was by no means 
uncommon, Origen (against Celsus, i. 57) men- 
tions a Theudas before the birth of Christ, but his 


| testimony is not of great weight, for perhaps he 
. fixed the time by the account in the Acts, 
' also possible that Luke, in the relation of the event 


It is 
which he had before him, found the example of 


| Theudas adduced as something analogous, or that 
_ one name has happened to be substituted for an- 
7 other, 


In either case it is of little importance, 
_ +In the Clementines, i. 65, on the principle of 


 fraus pia, it is supposed that, by the advice of the 


apostles, he remained a member of the Sanhedrim, 


and concealed his real faith in order to act for the 


- advantage of the Christians, and to give them se- 


= informations of all the designs formed against 

m. at ’ : 

perenne History of the Israelites, vol. iii, p. 
ove, ate is 6 
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he has ever been held by the Jews is a suf- 
ficient proof that they never doubted the 
soundness of his creed, that he could not 
be accused of any suspicious connexion 
with the heretical sect. On the one hand, 
he had a elear perception of the fact, that 
all fanatical movements are generally ren- 
dered more violent by opposition, and that 
what in itself is insignificant, is often raised 
into importance by forcible attempts to sup- 
press it. On the other hand, the manner 
in which the apostles spoke and acted made 
some impression on a man not wholly pre- 
judiced; while their exact observance of 
the law, and hostile attitude towards Sad- 
duceeism, must have disposed him more 
strongly in their favour, and hence the 
thought might arise in his mind, that after 
all there was something divine in the cause 
they advocated. His counsel prevailed ; no 
heavier punishment than scourging was in- 
flicted on the apostles for their disobedience, 
and they were dismissed after the former 
prohibition had been repeated. 

Up to this time, the members of the new 
sect being strict observers of the law, and 
agreeing with the Pharisees in their opposi- 
tion to the Sadducees, appeared in a favour- 
able light to at least the moderate of the 
former.* But this amicable relation was 
at an end as soon as they came, or threat- 
ened to come, into an open conflict with 
the principles of Pharisaism itself; when 
the spirit of the new doctrine was more 
distinctly felt in that quarter, an effect pro- 
duced by an individual memorable on this 
account in the early annals of Christianity, 
the proto-martyr Stephen. 

The deacons, as we haye already re- 
marked, were primarily appointed for a 
secular object, but in the discharge of their 
special duty frequently came in contact 
with home and foreign Jéws; and since 
men had been chosen for this office who 
were full of Christian zeal, full of Christian 
faith, and: full of Christian wisdom and 
prudence, they possessed both the inward 
eall, and the ability to make use of these 
numerous opportunities for the spread of 
the Gospel among the Jews. In these at- 
tempts, Stephen particularly distinguished 
himself. Asa man of Hellenistic descent 
and education, he was better fitted than a 


* Sce Schneckenburger’s Essay in his “ Beitra- 
gen zur Einleitung in’s Neue Testament,” p.,87. 
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native of Palestine for entering into the 
views of those foreign Jews who had syna- 
gogues for their exclusive use at Jerusalem, 
and thus leading them to receive the Gos- 
pel. The Holy Spirit, who hitherto had 
employed as instruments for the spread of 
the gospel only the Palestinian Jews, now 
fitted for his service an individual of very 
different mental training, the Hellenistic 
Stephen; and the result of this choice was 
very important. Although the Holy Spirit 
alone, according to the Saviour’s promise, 
could lead the apostles to a clear perception 
of the contents of the whole truth* an- 
nounced by himself; yet the quicker or 
slower developement of this perception, 
was in many respects dependent on the 
mental peculiarity, and the special standing- 
point of general and religious culture of 
the individuals who were thus to be en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit. In one indi- 
vidual, the developement of Christian know- 
ledge was prepared for by his previous 
standing-point; and hence under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, a knowledge 
(yvwors) of Christian truth rapidly developed 
itself from faith (a0r1s); whereas, for an- 
other to attain the same insight, the bounds 
which confined his previous standing-point 
must be first broken down by the power of 
the Holy Spirit operating in a more imme- 
diate manner, by a new additional revela- 
tion (aroxadvlss), When Christ spoke to 
his apostles of certain things which they 
could not yet comprehend, but which must 
be first revealed to them by the Holy Spirit, 
he, no doubt, referred to the essence of re- 
ligion, to that worshipping of God in spirit 
and in truth, which is not necessarily con- 
fined to place or time, or to any kind what- 
ever of outward observances; and with 
which the abolition of the Mosaic ceremo- 
nial law (that wall of separation between 
the chasen people of God and other nations, 
Ephes. ii. 14), and the union of all nations 
in one spiritual worship and one faith— 
were closely connected. The apostles had 
by this time understood, through the illu- 
mination of the Holy Spirit, the nature of 
the spiritual worship founded on faith, but 
the consequences flowing from it in relation 


* Christ did not promise the apostles indefinitely 
that the Holy Spirit should guide them into all 
things, but into the whole of the truth, which he 
‘came to announce for the salvation of mankind ; 
John xvi, 13. 
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to outward Judaism they had not yet clearly 
apprehended. In this respect, their standing- 
point resembled Luther’s—after he had at- 
tained a living faith in justification, in 
reference to outward Catholicism, ere he 
had by the further maturing of his Chris- 
tian knowledge, abjured that also—and that 
of many who before and since the Reforma- 
tion have attained to vital Christianity, 
though still to a degree enthralled in the 
fetters of Catholicism. Thus the apostles 
first attained to a full developement of their 
Christian knowledge, to a clear perception 
of the truth on this side, when by the power 
of the Holy Spirit they were freed from the 
fetters of their strictly Jewish training, 
which obscured this perception. On the 
other hand, the Hellenistic Stephen needed 
not to attain this mental freedom by a new 
immediate operation of the Holy Spirit, for 
he was already, by his early developement 
in Hellenistic culture, more free from these 
fetters, he was not so much entangled in 
Jewish nationality, and hence his Christian 
knowledge could on this side more easily 
and quickly attain to clearness of percep- 
tion. In short, Stephen was the fore- 
runner of the great Paul,* in his perception 
of Christian truth and testimony he bore to 
it, as well as in his conflict for it with the 
carnal Jews, who obstinately adhered to 
their ancient standing-point. It is highly 
probable, that he was first induced by his 
disputations with the Hellenists, to present 
the Gospel on the side of its opposition to 
the Mosaic law ; to combat the belief in the 
necessity of that law for the justification 


* “To which Baur of Tubingen has properly 
drawn attention in his ingenious essay, De orationis 
habite a Stephano, Act. c. vii. consilio, In trying 
to establish a divine objective or historical pragma- 
tism in the relative position of these two champions 
of the Christian faith (for which I am under obli- 
gations to Dr. Baur, who probably first drew my 
attention to it), I cannot agree with Dr. Schneck- 
enburger, who thinks he has detected a subjective 
pragmatism purposely framed by Luke. in the 
simple representation given by Luke from the no- 
tices of single facts lying before him, I eannot 
discover any direct intention to exhibit Stephen in 
his public character and in his disputations with 
the Jews as a prototype of Paul. (See Schneck- 
enburger’s work on the Acts, pp. 172, 184). Ifsuch 
had really been his design, it would, I think, have 
been more strongly marked, after the manner of 
his times. Indeed, the views ascribed to Luke of 
becoming the apologist of Paul in opposition to the 
partisans of Peter, are of too artificial a cast, and 
too little supported by his own language, to induce 
me to approve of such an hypothesis. © 


Va 
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and sanctification of men, and, what was 
connected therewith, its perpetual obliga- 
tion, and, then to show that the new spirit 
of the gospel freed it altogether from the 
outward forms of Judaism; that the new 


spirit of religion required an entirely new" 


form. As agreeably to the prophecy of 
Christ, the destruction of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, with which the Jews had hitherto 
considered the worship of God as neces- 
sarily and essentially connected, was now 
about to take place by.means of the divine 
judgments on the degenerate earthly king- 
dom of God, through the victorious divine 
power of the Messiah, exalted to the right 
hand of his Heavenly Father—so would 
the whole outward system of Judaism fall 
with this its only earthly sanctuary, and 
the theocracy arise glorified and spiritual- 
ized from its earthly trammels. We can- 
not determine with confidence, to what 
extent Stephen, in his disputations with the 
Jews, developed all this, but we may infer 
with certainty from the consequences, that 
it would be more or less explicitly stated 
by this enlightened man. Hence it came 
to pass, that the rage of the Pharisees was 
- now excited, as it had never yet been 
_ against the promulgators of the new doc- 
_ trine; hence an accusation such as had 
_ Hever yet been brought against them—that 
_ Stephen had uttered blasphemous words 
_ against Jehovah and against Moses. We 
_are told, indeed, that faése witnesses de- 
' posed against him that he ceased not to 
' speak against the Holy City (the Temple) 
and the Law—that he had declared that 
Jesus of Nazareth would destroy the Tem- 
ple, and abrogate the usages handed down 
from Moses. But although these accusa- 
tions are represented as the depositions of 
false witnesses, it does not follow, that all 
_ that they said was a fabrication, but only 
_ that they had, on many points, distorted the 
' assertions of Stephen, with an evil imten- 
tion. They accused him of attacking the 
_ divine origin and holiness of the law, and 
- of blaspheming Moses; all which was very 
far from his design. Yet he must, by what 
_ he said, have given them some ground for 
their misrepresentations, for before this 
time, nothing similar had been brought 
against the publishers of the gospel ; hence 
we may make use of their allegations to 
find out what Stephen really said. And his 
defence plainly indicates that he by no 
t 
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means intended to repel that accusation 
as altogether a falsity, but rather to ac- 
knowledge that there was truth mixed up 
with it; that what he had really spoken, 
and what was already so obnoxious to the 
Jews, he had no wish to deny, but only to 
develope and establish it in its right con- 
nexion. And thus we gain the true point 
of view for understanding this memorable 
and often misunderstood speech. 

Stephen was seized by his embittered 
enemies, brought before the Sanhedrim, 
and accused of blasphemy. But though 
the minds of his judges were so deeply 
prejudiced by the reports spread against 
him, and they waited with intense eager- 
ness to see the man who had uttered such 
unheard of things—when he actually came 
before them, and began to speak, they 
were struck with the commanding expres- 
sion of his whole figure, with the inspired 
confidence—the heavenly repose and se- 
renity which beamed in all his features. 
In the Acts’ we are told, that he stood be- 
fore them with a glorified countenance, ‘as 
it were the face of an angel ;” and itis very 
probable, that many members of the San- 
hedrim had thus described the impression 
which his appearance made upon them. 
The topics and arrangement of his discourse 
were suited to confirm this impression, and 
to turn it to good account, to fix the atten- 
tion of his judges, and to put their minds. 
in a more favourable position towards the 
speaker, thus gradually preparing them for 
that which he wished to make the main 
subject of his discourse. That discourse 
perfectly corresponds with the leading qua- 
lities ascribed to his eharacter in the Acts. 
In his frank manner of expressing what 
he had learnt by the hght of divine spirit, 
we recognise the man full of the power 
of faith, without the fear of man, or defer- 
ence to human opinion; in his manner of 
constantly keeping one end in view, and 
yet, instead of abruptly urging it, gradually 
preparing his hearers for it, we recognise 
the man full of Christian prudence, 

The object of Stephen’s discourse was 
not simple but complex ; yet it was so con- 
structed, that the different topics were linked 
together in the closest manner. Its primary 
object was certainly apologetical, but as he 
forgot himself in the subject with which he 
was inspired, his apologetic efforts relate to 
the truths maintained by him, and im- 
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pugned by his adversaries, rather than to 
himself; hence, not satisfied with defend- 
ing, he developed and enforced the truths 
he had proclaimed; and at the same time, 
condemned the carnal ungodly temper of 
the Jews, which was little disposed to re- 
ceive the truth. Thus with the apologetic 
element, the didactic and polemic were 
combined. Stephen first refutes the charges 
made against him of enmity against the 
people of God, of contempt of their sacred 
institutions, and of blaspheming Moses. 
He traces the procedure of the divine pro- 
vidence, in guiding the people of God from 
the times of their progenitors ; he notices 
the promises and their progressive fulfil- 
ment, to the end of all the promises, the 
end of the whole developement of the the- 
ocracy—the advent of the Messiah, and 
the work to be accomplished by him. But 
with this narrative, he blends his charges 
against the Jewish nation. He shows that 
their ingratitude and unbelief proceeding 
from a carnal mind, became mére flagrant 
in proportion as the promises were fulfilled, 
or given with greater fulness; and their 
conduct in the various preceding periods of 
the developement of God’s kingdom, was 
a specimen of the disposition they now 
evinced towards the publication of the gos- 
pel.* The first promise which God made 
to the patriarchs, was that respecting the 
land which he would give to their posterity 
for a possession, where they were to wor- 
ship him. In faith, the patriarchs went 
forth under the guidance of God himself, 
which, however, did not bring them to the 
fulfilment of the promise. ‘This promise 
was brought to the eve of its accomplish- 
ment by Moses. His divine call, the mira- 
cles God wrought for him and by him, are 
especially brought forward, and likewise 
the conduct of the Jews while under his 
guidance, as unbelieving, ungrateful, and 
rebellious towards this highly accredited 


* In this species of polemical discussion, Ste- 
phen was a forerunner of Paul. De Wette justly 
Notices, as a peculiarity of the Hebrew nation, that 
conscience was more alive among them than any 
other people; often, indeed, an evil conscience, the 
feeling of guilt, the feeling of the high office assign- 
ed to it which it cannot and will not discharge, the 

feeling of a schism between knowledge (the law) 
and the will, so that sin accumulates and comes 

. distinctly into, view; Rom. vy. 20. See Studien 
und Kritiken, 1837, p.1003. On this account, the 
history of the Hebrew nation is the type of the 
history of mankind, and of men in general. 
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servant of God, through whom they had 
received such great benefits; and yet 
Moses was not the end of the divine reve- 
lation. His calling was to point to that 
“gee whom God would raise up after 

im, whom they were to obey like himself. 
The conduct of the Jews towards Moses is 
therefore a type of their conduct towards’ 
that last great prophet whom he announced 
and prefigured. The Jews gave themselves 
up to idolatry, when God first established 
among them by Moses a symbolical sanc- 
tuary for his worship. This sanctuary 
was in the strictest sense of divine origin. 
Moses superintended its erection according 
to the pattern shown to him by God, ina 
symbolic higher manifestation.* ‘The sanc- 
tuary was a movable one, till at last, So- 
lomon was permitted to erect an abiding 
edifice for divine worship on a similar plan. 
With this historical survey, Stephen con- 
cludes his argument against the supersti- 
tious reverence for the temple felt by the 
carnally-minded Jews, their narrow-hearted 
sensuous tendency to confine the essence of 
religion to the temple-worship. Having 
expressed this in the words of the prophet 
Isaiah, it was a natural transition to speak 
of the essential nature of true spiritual wor- 
ship, and of the prophets who in opposition 
to the stiff-necked, carnal dispositions of 
the Jews had testified concerning it, and 
the Messiah by whom it was to be esta- 
blished among the whole human race. A 
vast prospect now opened before him; but 
he could not complete the delineation of the 
august vision of the divine dispensations 
which was present to his imagination ; 
while gazing at it, the emotions it excited 
carried him away; his holy indignation 
gushed forth in a torrent of rebuke, against 
the ungodly, unbelieving, hypocritical dis- 
position of the Jews, whose conduct in re- 
ference to the divine communications had 
been the same from the time of Moses up 
to that very moment. “ Ye stiff-necked, 
although boasting of your circumcision, 
yet who have never received the true cir- 
cumcision. Ye uncircumcised in heart and 


* Stephen probably wished to intimate that, in 
order to guard against idolatry, to which the Jews 
were so prone, it was necessary to confine the wor- 
ship of God to a fixed visible sanctuary, and, on 
the other hand, which is en idea that pervades the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that this sanctuary could 
not communicate the divine, but could only repre- 


sent it in a figure. F 


| 
. 
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ear (who want the disposition to feel and to 
understand what is divine), ye always with- 
stand the workings of the Holy Ghost. Ye 
do as your fathers did. As your fathers 
murdered the prophets who predicted the 


appearance of the Holy One, so have ye 


yourselves given Him up to the Gentiles, 
and thus are become his murderers, Ye 
who boast of a law given by God through 
the ministry of angels,* (as organs of 
making known the divine will), and yet are 
so little observant of this law !” 

Till this rebuke was uttered, Stephen 
had been quietly heard. But as soon as 
they perceived the drift of his discourse, 
their blind zeal and spiritual pride were 
roused. He observed the symptoms of 
their rage, but instead of being terrified 
thereby, he looked up to heaven, full of 
believing confidence in the power of Him 
of whom he testified, and saw with a pro- 
phetic glance, in opposition to the machi- 
nations of men against the cause of God, 
the glorified Messiah, denied by these men, 
but exalted to heaven, armed with divine 
power, and about to conquer all who dared 
to oppose his kingdom. This prophetic 
view was presented to him in the form of 
a symbolic vision. As he looked up to 
heaven, it appeared to open before his eyes. 
In more than earthly splendour, there ap- 
peared to him a form of divine majesty ; 
he beheld Christ (whose glorious image 
was probably present to him from actual 
early recollection) glorified and enthroned 
at the right hand of God. Already in 
spirit raised to heaven, he testified with 
full confidence of what he beheld. In all 
periods of the church, a blind zeal for ad- 
herence to the letter and ceremonial ser- 
vices has been wont to interpret a highly 
spiritual state which will not follow the 
rules of the reigning theological school, 
nor suffer it to be confined by ancient 
maxims, as mere fanaticism or blasphe- 
my ;f and so it was on this occasion. The 


* This was confessedly a frequent mode among 
the Jews of marking the superhuman origin of the 
law; so that, according to Josephus, Herod, in a 
speech to the Jewish army, made use of this uni- 
yersally acknowledged fact, that the Jews had re- 
ceived their law from God (di éyyenav raex Tov Sead 
p#eS«yray), in order to show how holy the ambas- 
sadors sent to them must be, who filled the same 


office as that of the angels between God and men ; 


dyyerct = weer Pets xnguxes. Joseph, Antiq. xv. 5, 3. 
% Thus, at the Council of Constance, it was con- 
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members of the Sanhedrim stopped their 
ears, that thcy might not be defiled by his 
supposed blasphemies. They threw them- 
selves on Stephen, and dragged him out of 
the city, in order to stone him as a blas- 
phemer, It was sentence and execution 
all at once; an act of violence without re- 
gular judicial examination; besides, that 
according to the existing laws, the Sanhe- 
drim could decide only on disciplinary 
punishment, but was not allowed to exe- 
cute a capital sentence, without the concur- 
rence of the Roman governor. With the 
same confidence with which Stephen, amidst 
the rage and fury of his enemies, saw the 
Saviour of whom he testified, ruling victo- 
rious—with the same confidence he directed 
his eyes towards him in the prospect of 
death, and said, “ Lord Jesus, receive my - 
spirit!” And as he had only Him before 
his eyes, it was his Spirit which led him 
to adopt the Saviour’s last words, thus 
making him a pattern in death, as he had 
been in life. He who, when carried away 
with holy zeal for the cause of God, had 
so emphatically censured the baseness of 
the Jews, now that their fury attacked his 
own person, prayed only for this, that their 


_sins might be forgiven. 


Thus we see in the death of Stephen the 
new developement of Christian truth appa- 
rently stopped: he died a martyr, not only 
for the truth of the gospel in general, but 
in particular for this free and wider appli- 
cation of it, which began with him and 
seemed to expire with him. Yet from the 
beginning, it has been the law of the deve- 
lopement of the Christian life, and will 
continue to be the same down to the last 
glorious result, which will consummate the 
whole with the final triumph over death— 
that out of death a new life comes forth, 
and martyrdom for the divine truth, both 
in its general and particular forms, pre- 
pares its victory. Such was the issue here. 
This first new developement of evangelical 
truth was checked in the germ in order to 
shoot forth with greater vigour, and to a 
wider extent, in the person of Paul, and 
the martyrdom of Stephen was one step 
in the process. If this new develope- 
ment had been fully exhibited at this time, 
the other publishers of the gospel would 


demned as a violation of ecclesiastical subordina- 
tion, that Huss had dared to appeal to Christ. 
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have been found unprepared for it, and not ' sect of the Pharisees, who had the most 


yet capable of receiving it. 
meantime, these persons, by a variety of 
circumstances concurring in a natural way 
under the constant guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, were prepared for this deeper insight 
into the truth. 

The martyrdom of Stephen was impor- 
tant in its direct effects for the spreading 
of the faith, since it might be expected that, 
under the immediate impression made by 
the sight of such a witness, and of such a 
death, many minds not altogether unsus- 
ceptible, nor altogether deluded by the 
power of error, would be led to the faith ; 
but yet the indirect consequences were still 
more important, by which the third violent 
persecution was raised against the new 
church at Jerusalem. ‘This persecution 
must have been more severe and extensive 
than the former; for by the manner in 
which Stephen entered into conflict with 
Pharisaism, he had roused to hostilities 
against the teachers of the doctrine, the 


But in the | 


credit with the common people, and were 
powerful and active, and ready to leave no 
means untried to attain their object, what- 
ever it might be. The persecution pro- 
ceeding from this quarter would naturally 
mark as its special victims those who were 
colleagues in office with Stephen, as dea- 
cons, and who resembled him in their Hel- 
lenistic origin and education. It was, how- 
ever, the occasion of spreading the gospel 
beyond the bounds of Jerusalem and Judea, 
and even among the Gentiles. With this 
progressive outward developement of the 
gospel, was also connected its progressive 
inward developement, the consciousness of 
the independence and intrinsic capability 
of Christianity as a doctrine destined with- 
out foreign aid to impart divine life and 
salvation to all men, among all nations _ 
without distinction. Here, then, we stand 
on the boundary-line of a new era, both of 
the outward and inward developement of 
Christianity. 


BOOK II. 


. THE FIRST SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY FROM THE CHURCH AT JERUSA- 
LEM TO OTHER PARTS, AND ESPECIALLY AMONG HEATHEN NATIONS. | 


Samaria, which had been a scene of | 
Christ’s personal ministry, was the first 
_ place out of Judea where the gospel was | 
preached by the apostles. Though the | 
people of this country received no part of | 
the Old Testament as sacred excepting the | 
Pentateuch, yet from this portion of the 
Scriptures they formed themselves to faith | 
in a Messiah who was to come; on him. 
they placed their hopes, as the personage | 
who was to bring back all things to their , 
right relations, and thus to be the universal | 


apprehension of the idea of the Messiah ; 
an idea which was specially awakened 
among this people by feelings of mental 
and bodily misery, though they were defi- 
cient in that right understanding of it which 
could only be obtained from its progressive 
developement in the Old Testament; nor 
could the deep feeling of the need.of re- 
demption and restoration be clearly deve- 
loped among them. A lively but indefinite 
obscure excitement of the religious feeling, 
always exposes men to a variety of dan- 


Restorer.* Political considerations did not _gerous delusions. This was the case with 
here, as among the Jews, obstruct the right the Samaritans. As at that time, in other 


* STW ot DPI; sce Gesenius’ Weib. | 


parts of the East, a similar indefinite 
longing after a new communication from 


nachtsprogramm de Samariltanorum Theologia, Heaven,—an ominous restlessness in the 


1822; and his Carmina Samaritana, p- 75.” 


. minds of men, such as generally precedes 
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great changes in the history of mankind, 
was diffused abroad; so this indistinct 
anxiety did not fail to lead astray and to 
deceive many, who were not rightly pre- 
pared for it, while they adopted a false 
method of allaying it. A mixture of un- 
conscious self-deception and intentional 
falsehood moved certain Goét, who, with 
mystical ideas, proceeding from an amal- 
gamation of Jewish, Oriental, and Grecian 
elements, boasted of a special connexion 
with the invisible world; and by taking 
advantage of the unknown powers of Na- 
ture, and by various arts of conjuration, 
excited the astonishment of credulous peo- 
ple, and obtained credit for their boastful 
pretensions. Such persons found at that 
time an easy access to the Samaritans in 
their state of mental excitement. To this 
class of men belonged a Jewish or Sama- 
ritan Goés, Simon, who, by his extraordi- 
nary magical powers, so fascinated the 
people, that they said he must be more 
than man, that he was the great Power 
which emanated from the invisible God, 
by which he brought forth the universe, 
now appearing on earth in a bodily form.* 

The idea of such an [ntelligence emanat- 
ing from God, as proceeding from the first 
act of the divine self-revelation, the -first 
link in the chain of developed life was 
spread abroad in various oriental-Alexan- 
drian and Alexandrian-oriental forms. The 
idea also of the incarnation of higher intel- 
ligences generally, and of this intelligence 
in particular, was by no means foreign to 
the notions prevalent in those parts. We 
can hardly consider every thing of this kind 
as a mere copy, of the Christian idea of the 
incarnation, or recognise in it a symptom 
of the transforming power which the new 


* Possibly the words of which this Go#s made 
use, are contained in the apocryphal writings of 
the Simonians , see Jerome’s Commentary on Mat- 
thew, ch. xxiv. “Ego sum sermo Dei (4 aéyes), 
ego sum speciosus, ego paraclitus,” (according 
to Philo, the Logos Advocate, ragananros ixetuc, 
through the divine reason revealing itself in the 
phenomenal world (the yonroy magudeyma rou noo 
fev), forms the connexion between God and the 
phenomena, what is defective in the latter is sup- 
plied. De Vita Mosis, i. iii. 673; De Migratione 
Abrahami, 406). Ego omnipotens, ego omnia 
Dei (according to Philo the Logos is the pnreorons 
warily roy duvtuswv Tov Feo). Still this is uncer. 
tain, for the sect of the Simonians might easily 
borrow these expressions, as they had borrowed 
other things, from Christianity, and attribute them 
‘to Simon, © ‘ 
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Christian spirit exercised over the intellec- 
tual world; for we find earlier traces of 
such ideas.* But the prevalence of such 
ideas proves nothing against the originality 
of Christianity, or of any of its particular 
doctrines. On the one hand, we dare not 
refuse to acknowledge what could already 
form itself from the germs already given 
in the Old Testament, which was the pre- 
parative covering of the New, or from its 
spirit and leading ideas, which were directed 
to Christ, as the end of the divine revela- 
tions. On the other hand, we must recol- 
lect, that as from the new creation effected 
by Christianity, a powerful excitement was 
caused both of kindred and hostile minds, 
so also a great excitement of these minds 
preceded the great crisis, unconsciously 
anticipating and yearning after it; a pre- 
sentiment that there would be such a reve- 
lation of the spiritual world as had not yet 
been made relating to the destinies of the 
human race. Aad from a teleological point 
of view, we recognise Christianity as the 
final aim of Divine Wisdom in conducting 
the course of human developement, when at 
this period we find the spiritual atmosphere 
pregnant with ideas, which served to pre- 
pare a more susceptible soil for Christianity 
and its leading doctrines, and to form a 
back-ground for giving relief to the exhi- 
bition of the divine transactions which it 
announced, 

Philip the Deacon being compelled to 
leave Jerusalem by the persecution which 
ensued on Stephen’s death, was induced to 
take refuge in Samaria. He came to a 
city of that country,t where Simon was 
universally esteemed, and looked upon with 
wonder and reverence as a supernatural be- 


* In a Jewish apocryphal writing, the reece) 


‘Twig, the patriarch Jacob is represented as an 


incarnation of the highest spirit living in the pre- 
sence of the divine Original Being, whose true 
divine name was "Izgain, avig cgay Seov, the wewro- 
yovos amtytos Ciou Cavoumsévou vara Yeo, (similar ex- 
pressions to those used by Philo respectiug the 
Logos), who was begotten before all angels, ¢ év 
menrinea Sed reroveyos renres. See Origen, t. ii, 
Joh. § 25. ‘ 

+ It is not quite clear that the city of Samaria 
is intended; for there is no reason, with some ex- 
positors of Acts viii. 5, to consider the genitive as 
the sign of apposition, As in the whole chapter, 
Samaria is the designation of the country, it is 
most natural to understand it so in this passage. 
In the 14th verse, by Samaria is certainly meant 
the country, and yet it does not follow that abso- 
lutely the whole land had received the gospel. 
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ing. When he saw the people so devoted to a 
destructive delusion, he felt impelled by his 
zeal for the cause of God and the salvation 
of men, to impart that to fhem which alone 
could give substantial relief to their spiritual 
necessities, But men in this situation were 
not yet susceptible of the spiritual power 
of truth; it was needful to pave a way to 
their hearts by preparatory impressions on 
the senses. As Philip, by the divine aid, 
performed things which Simon with all his 
magical arts could not effect, especially 
healing the sick (which he accomplished by 
prayer and calling on the name of Christ), 
he thus attracted the attention of men to 
Him in whose name and power he had ef- 
fected such things for them, and in their 
sight; he then took occasion to discourse 
more fully of Him, his works, and the king- 
dom that he had established among men, 
and by degrees the divine power of truth 
laid hold of their hearts. When Simon 
saw his followers deserting him, and was 
himself astounded at the works performed 
by Philip, he thought it best to acknowledge 
a power so superior to his own. He there- 
fore professed himself a disciple of Philip, 
and was baptized by him like the rest ; but 
as the sequel proves, we cannot infer from 
this, that the publication of the gospel had 
made an impression on his heart ; it seems 
most probable that he secretly interpreted 
what had occurred according to his own 
views. ‘The miracles performed by Philip 
had led him to the conviction, that he was 
in league with some superhuman spirit ; he 
looked on baptism as an initiation into the 
compact, and hoped that, by forming such 
a compact, he might obtain an interest in 
such higher power, and use it for his own 
ends; he wished, in short, to combine the 
new magic or theurgy with his own. As 
we have already remarked, it was a stand- 
ing regulation in primitive times, that all 
those who professed to believe the an- 
nouncement of Jesus as the Messiah should 
be baptized. And when Simon renounced 
his magical arts, which were now quite out 
of repute, there was no ground for rejecting 
him. 

The information that despised Samaria 
was the first province out of Judea where 
the gospel found acceptance, caused great 
surprise among the Christians at Jerusalem. 
As the ancient prejudice against the Samari- 
tans had not quite worn away, and no ac- 
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count had been received that, among the 
baptized believers, those wonderful works 
were manifested which, since the day of 
Pentecost, were considered as necessary 
concomitants of a reception into the Chris- 
tian communion, the apostles Peter and 
John were sent thither to investigate what 
had transpired, and, by virtue of their apos- 
tolic calling, to complete whatever might 
be wanting for the establishment of a Chris- 
tian community. We find, in the narra- 
tive of the Acts, no reason to impute the 
want of these operations of the Divine Spirit 
among the Samaritans in any degree to 
Philip’s being only a deacon, as if he could 
not found a Christian society, and by 
preaching the gospel, and by prayer in the 
name of Christ, produce effects similar to 
those wrought by the apostles. But as in 
the reverse case, namely, the conversion of 
Cornelius, when the effects that commenly 
followed baptism then followed the preach- 
ing of the word, and preceded baptism, 
there was an internal reason for the order 
observed; a longer prepared susceptibility 
of disposition promoted the more rapid 
operations of living faith; so we naturally 
seek an internal reason for a different pro- 
cedure among the Samaritans. The effects 
to which we refer proceeded from the power 
of a living consciousness of redemption ob- 
tained, and at the commencement of the 
new spiritual creation were a mark of vital 
Christianity. If all were not influenced in 
an equal degree, yet all were to a certain 
extent moved by the power of the Divine, 
and susceptible enough to be vitally aroused 
and borne along by the impression of that 
Christian inspiration which,they saw before 
them, for the germ with which these mani- 
festations of the Spirit connected themselves 
already existed in their bosoms. It was, in 
a spiritual respect, as when a flame once 
broken forth, detects and kindles all the in- 
flammable materials in its neighbourhood, 
But among these Samaritans, the feeling of 
their religious and moral necessities, which 
living faith in the Redeemer presupposes 
and unites with, was not yet awakened, in 
consequence of their being drawn aside and 
disturbed by the influence of Simon. At 
first, they believed the declarations of Philip 
as they had believed in the magical illu- 
sions of Simon, since these gross sensible ~ 
miracles demanded their belief. Those who 
had thus attained to faith, were still entirely _ 
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dependent on the person of Philip as a 
worker of miracles. They had not yet at- 
tained the consciousness of a vital commu- 
nion with the Christ whom Philip preached, 
nor yet to the consciousness of a personal 
divine life. The indwelling of the Spirit was 
as yet something foreign to them, known 
only by the wonderful operations which 
they saw taking place around them, We. 
have not a full account in the Acts of what 
was done by Peter and John, but simply 
the general results. No doubt these apostles 
carried on the work of Philip by preaching 
and prayer. 

After such a preparation, the believers 
were assembled, and the apostles prayed 
that Christ might glorify himself in them, 
as in all believers, by marks of the com- 
munication of divine life, employing the 
usual sign of Christian consecration, the 
laying on of hands. Manifestations now 
followed similar to those on the day of 
Pentecost, and the believers were thus 
recognised and attested to be a Chris- 
tian church, standing in an equal rank 
with the first church at Jerusalem, But 
Simon was naturally incapable of under- 
standing the spiritual connexion of these 
manifestations; he saw in all of them 
merely the workings of magical forms and 
charms, a magic differing not in nature 
but only in degree from what he practised 
himself. Hence he imagined, that the 
apostles might communicate these magical 
powers to him also, by virtue of which all 
those on whom he laid hands would be- 
come filled with divine power, and with 
this view he offered them money. Peter 
spurned this proposal with detestation, and 
now first saw in its true light the real 
character of Simon, who, in joining him- 
self to believers, had pretended to be what 
he was not. Peter’s terrible rebuke pre- 
sents him to us as a faithful preacher of 
the gospel, insisting most impressively on 
the supreme importance of disposition in 
every thing which is imparted by Chris- 
tianity in direct opposition to the art of 
magic, which disregards the necessary con- 
nexion of the divine and supernatural with 
‘the disposition of the heart, drags them 
down into the circle of the natural, and at- 
tempts to appropriate to itself divine power 
by means of something else than that 
which is allied to it in human nature, and 
the only possible point of connexion for 

Li 
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it.* These were Peter’s words: “Thy 
gold, with which thou attemptest to traffic 
in impiety, perish with thee. Do not de- 
ceive thyself, as if with this disposition thou 
couldst have any part in what is promised 
to believers. ‘Thou hast no share in this 
matter,t for God, who sees what is within, 
is not deceived by thy hypocritical profes- 
sions. Before his eyes thy intentions are 
manifest. With sincere repentance for such 
wickedness, pray to God that he would be 
pleased to forgive thee this wicked de- 
sign,” ‘This rebuke made a great impres- 
sion at the time on Simon’s conscience, 
inclined more to superstition than to faith, 
and awakened a feeling not of repentance 
for the sinfulness of his disposition, but of 
apprehension of the divine vengeance. He 
entreated the apostles that they would pray 
to the Lord for him, that what they had 
threatened him with might not come to 
pass. 

As is usual with such sudden impressions 
on the senses, the effect on Simon was only 
transient, for all the further notices we 


* The poetical fancies of Christian antiquity, 
which make Peter the representative of the prin- 
ciple of simple faith in revelation, and Simon the 
representative of the magical and theosophic ten- 
dency in the human mind, haye important truths 
for their basis. 

tI cannot agree with those who understand 
asyos (Acts viii. 21) in the sense of the Hebrew 
5"3 = ‘ez, and suppose that Peter only told 

bor 


Simon that he could have no share in that thing, 
in that higher power which he hankered after. 
In this general sense, ‘gi is indeed used in the 
New Testament, but not the more definite term 
asyos. And according to this interpretation, Peter 
would say less than the context requires; for look. 
ing at the connexion of y. 21 with 20 and 22, it 
is plain, he did not merely say, that Simon with 
such a disposition was excluded from participating 
in this higher power, but also from the kingdom 
of God, and thereby bring condemnation on him. 
self, Hence we understand the word acyes in the 
common New Testament meaning of the divine 
doctrine—“ the doctrine or truth announced by 
us”—at the same time including cuyexdoxsy de, all 
that a person would be authorized to receive by 
the appropriation of this doctrine. I am not con- 
vinced by what Meyer in his commentary urges 
against this interpretation, that it is at variance 
with the connexion, in which there is no mention 
made of the doctrine. For in the mind of the. 
speaker, the power of working miracles could not 
be separated from the publication of the gospel 
and faith in it; and as Simon in the disposition of 
his mind was far from the gospel, and could stand 
in no sort of fellowship with it, it followed as a 
matter of course, that he could have no share in 
the ability to work such miracles. 
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have of him show that he soon returned to 
his former courses. About ten or twenty 
years later, we meet with a Simon in the 
company of Felix the Roman Procurator of 
Palestine, so strikingly resembling this man, 
that we are tempted to consider them as 
identical. The latter Simon* appears as a 
heartless magician,t to whom all persons, 
whatever their character, were welcome, 
provided they gave credit to his enchant- 
ments. With equal arrogance he dis- 
claimed all respect for the ancient forms of 
religion, and for the laws of morality. He 
was a confidant of the Roman Procurator 
Felix, and therefore could never have op- 
posed his vicious inclinations, but on the 
contrary made his magic subservient to 
their gratification; he thus bound him 
more closely to himself, as a single ex- 
ample will show. The immoral Felix had 
indulged a passion for Drusilla, sister of 
King Herod Agrippa, and wife of King 
.Azizus of Emesa. Simon allowed himself 
to be the tool of Felix, for gratifying his 
unlawful desires. He persuaded Drusilla 
that by his superhuman power he could 
ensure great happiness for her, provided 
she married Felix, and managed to over- 
come her scruples of conscience against 
marrying a heathen, The character of 
this Simon is stamped on the later theoso- 
phic goétic sect of the Simonians, whose 
tenets were a mixture of the Oriental, 
Jewish, Samaritan, and Grecian religious 
elements. The germ of their principles 
may be plainly traced back to this Simon, 
though we cannot attribute to him the com- 
plete system of this sect as it existed in the 
second century. 

The two apostles returned again to Jeru- 


* On the other hand, there is the difference of 
country, for the Simon to whom we refer, and 
whom Josephus mentions (Antiq. book xx, ch. vii. 
§ 2), was a Jew from Cyprus; but Simon Magus, 
-according to Justin Martyr, himself a native of 
Samaria, was born at a place called Gittim, in 
Samaria. Yet this evidence is not decisive, for a 
tradition so long after the time, though prevalent 
in the country where Simon made his appearance, 
might be erroneous. What has been said since I 
wrote the above, against the identity of the two 
Simons, is not demonstrative, though I willingly 
allow, that since the name of Simon was a very 
common one among the Jews, and such itinerant 
yonras were not seldom to be met with, the time 
also not seat agreeing, the identity must be 
left rather doubtful. 


t payor sivas cxnrrsuevoy, says Josephus. 
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salem, and as what they had witnessed 
convinced them of the susceptibility of the 
Samaritans for receiving the gospel, they 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
publishing it in all the parts of the country 
through which they passed. But Philip 
extended his missionary journey farther, 
and became the instrument of bringing the 
first seeds of the gospel into Ethiopia (the 
kingdom of Candace at Meroe), though, as 
far as our knowledge of history goes,* 
without any important consequences. But, 
what is more deserving of notice, he pub- 
lished the gospel in the cities of Palestine, 
on the southern and northern coasts of the 
Mediterranean, till at last, probably after a 
considerable time, he settled at Cesaria 
Stratonis, where on his arrival he found a 
Christian society already formed, which he 
built up in the faith. 

Though the Christians of Jewish descent, 
who were driven by persecution from Je- 
rusalem, were by that event induced to 
spread the gospel in Syria, and the neigh- 
bouring districts, yet their labours were 
confined to Jews. On the other hand, the 
Hellenists, such as Philip and others, who 
originally came from Cyprus and Cyrene, 
made their way among the Gentilesf also, 
to whom they were allied in language and 
education, which was not the case. with the 
Jews. They presented them with the gos- 
pel independent of the Mosaic law, without 
attempting to make them Jews before they 
became Christians. Thus the principles held 
by the enlightened Stephen, the truths for 
which, in part, he had suffered martyrdom, 
were by them first brought into practice 
and realized. And if in this way, inde- 
pendently of the exertions of the apostles 


* It is still a question whether the introduction 
of Christianity was not partially made before the 
mission of Frumentius on another side, and in a 
different part of Ethiopia; whether many things in 


the doctrine and usages of the present Abyssinian 


church, with which we have been better acquainted 
by means of Gobat’s Journal, do not indicate a 
Jewish-Christian origin. If I am not mistaken, 
the late Rettig has brought forward these ques- 
tions in the “Studien und Kritiken.” Perhaps 
intercourse with that ancient church will open to 
a some sources of information for answering 
them. . 

t In Acts xi. 20, the common reading éaanerae 
is evidently to be rejected, as formed from a false 
gloss, and the reading which refers to the Gen- 
tiles (éaanyze) must be substituted as undoubtedly 
correct. ’ i 5S, Bers 
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in Judea, and the developement of Christi- 
anity in a Jewish form, churches had been 
raised of purely Hellenistic materials among 
the heathen, free altogether from Judaism, 
and if Paul had then appeared to confirm 
and extend this mode of operation, one 
consequence might have been, that the 
older apostles would have maintained with 
greater stiffness their former standing-point, 
in opposition to this freer direction of 
Christianity, and thus, by the overweight 
of human peculiarities in the first pub- 
lishers of the gospel, a violent and irrecon- 
cilable opposition might have divided the 
Church into two hostile parties. It could 
not have happened otherwise if the germi- 
nating differences, left altogether to them- 
selves as in later times, had been so deve- 
loped as to exclude all hopes of a reconci- 
liation, and the idea of an universal church, 
overcoming by its higher unity all human 
differences, could never have been realized. 
But this disturbing influence, with which 
the self-seeking and one-sided bias of human 
nature threatened from the beginning to 
destroy the unity of the divine work, was 
counteracted by the still mightier influence 
of the Holy Spirit, who never allows human 
differences to develope themselves to such 
an extreme, but is able to maintain unity 
in manifoldness, We may distinctly re- 
cognise the attractive divine power which 
gives scope to the free agency of man, but 
knows exactly when it is needful for the 
success of the divine work, to impart its 
immediate illumination, if we observe that 
at the precise moment when the apostles 
needed a wider developement of their Chris- 
tian knowledge for the exercise of their 
calling, and their former contracted views 
would have been highly injurious, what 
had been hitherto wanting was imparted 
to them, by a memorable coincidence of 
an internal revelation with a train of out- 
ward circumstances. The apostle Peter 
was the chosen instrument on this occa- 
sion. 

Peter made a visitation from Jerusalem 
to the churches founded in Judea, Samaria, 
and towards the west near the Mediterra- 
nean, The cures effected by him in Christ’s 
name in the large town of Lydda,* and in 


* According to Josephus (Antiq. xx. 6, § 2),a 
town as large as a city, in later times a consider- 
able city under the name of Diospolis. 
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the city of Joppa (Jaffa), a few miles dis- 
tant, drew upon him the universal attention 
of that very populous and extensive district 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, (the 
plain of Saron.) Many were converted by 
him to Christianity, and the city of Joppa 
became the central point of his labours. As 
the publication of his new doctrine made 
such an impression in these parts, informa- 
tion respecting it would easily spread to 
Cesaria Stratonis, a town on the seacoast 
about eight miles distant. In the Roman 
cohort which formed the garrison of this 
place, was a centurion, Cornelius* by 


* We must here take notice of what Gfrérer 
alleges against the historical truth of this narra- 
tive. He maintains, “ that the principle, that the 
heathens were to be incorporated with the Chris- 
tian church by baptism, without the observance of 
the Mosaic law, was first expressed by Paul, and 
that Peter was brought to acknowledge it by his 
influence. The conduct of Peter at Antioch, as 
it is described in the 2d chapter of the Epistle to 
the Galatians, is inexplicable, if he attained his 
knowledge on this subject, in an independent 
manner, by a divine revelation. If, on the con- 
trary, it was only impressed upon him from with- 
out, by the preponderating influenee of Paul, it is 
then easy to account for his again wavering under 
the opposite influences of the adherents of James.” 
But whoever understands the relation of the divine 
and the human to one another, in the develope- 
ment of the religious life, cannot be surprised, if 
in the soul of a man, who in general held a truth 
with divine confidence and clearness, the appre- 
hension of it should, in an unfavourable moment, 
undergo a transient obscuration, by the influence 
of foreign elements, which would afterwards be 
removed by the return of divine light. But it is 
by no means evident, that Peter at that time held 
an erroneous conviction. It was only the violence 
of a sudden impression, which, through the pecu- 
liarity of his natural temperament, had too much 
power over Peter, and made him practically faith- 
less to those principles which he had by no means 
abandoned from deliberate reflection, Paul even 
reproached him with thus acting in contradiction 
to his principles, that he who was living as a Gen- 
tile (Evie Ziic), now practically laid an injunction 
on the Gentile Christians, that they must submit 
to the Mosaic law. Certainly, a great chan 
must have passed on Peter, if he had been brought 
so to act, that Paul could say to him that he him- 
self had been living as a Gentile. But if this was 
not connected with some previous preparation in 
the peculiar religious developement of Peter, it 
would be difficult to attribute it solely to Paul's 
influence. Paul nowhere asserts that Peter was 
first led by him to adopt these views: on the con. 
trary, he speaks of a revelation made by the Divine 
Spirit on this point to the apostles and prophets, 

ph. iii. 5. If we look at the question in a purely 
psychological point of view, we may indeed pre- 
sume, that Peter could not have arrived at a con- 
viction of Christian truth on this point, without a 
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name, a Gentile who, dissatisfied with the 
old popular religion, and seeking after one 
that would tranquillize his mind, was led 
by acquaintance with Judaism, to the foun- 
dation of a living faith in the one God. 
Having with his whole family professed 
the worship of Jehovah, he testified by his 
benefactions the sympathy he felt with his 
fellow-worshippers of the Jewish nation ; 
and observed the hours of prayer customary 
to the Jews; so that there is scarcely any 
room to doubt that he belonged to the class 
of Proselytes of the Gate. Nor can we 
infer the contrary from the circumstance 
that Peter and the stricter Jewish Chris- 
tians looked on Cornelius as an unclean 
person, and in many respects the same as 
a heathen, The Proselytes of the Gate 
were certainly permitted to attend the syna- 
gogue worship, which was a means of gra- 
dually bringing them to a full reception of 
Judaism. Yet the Jews who adopted the 
stricter maxims of the Pharisees, placed all 
the uncircumcised in the class of the un- 
clean, and avoided living and eating with 
such persons as defiling. Unless we sup- 
pose this to have been the case, what after- 
wards occurred in reference to the stricter 
pharisaical-minded Jewish Christians, and 
the Gentile Christians who had been partly 


severe mental struggle; and in this struggle of 
the divine and the human in his soul, that ecstatic 
vision would find its natural point of connexion, 
and occur at a critical juncture, to accomplish 
the victory of Christian truth, over the reaction of 
his Jewish mode of thinking, Nor can I with 
Gfrérer perceive in Acts xi. 3, the traces of a more 
correct account bearing evidence against the nar- 
rative. That Peter made no scruple of incorpo- 
rating Gentiles by baptism with the Christian 
church, might unquestionably be inferred, if he 
shunned not to eat and drink with them. Still, 
we might with equal confidence infer, that a 
Jewish teacher, who had no scruple to administer 
baptism to Gentiles, might not come to the con- 
clusion to consider them of equal rank in the 
Christian theocracy, and admit them to every 
kind of intercourse. But though Peter afterwards 
reckoned the publication of the gospel among the 
heathen as the special calling of Paul, and the 
publication of it among the Jews as his own, it is 
by no means contradictory, that he, when a special 
demand was made upon him, should exercise his 
ministry among the Gentiles; just as Paul, al- 
though the apostle of the Gentiles, gladly embraced 
the opportunity, when he could find an entrance 
among the Jews. But in Acts xi. 9, a different 
spirit speaks from that of the Petrine party, from 
whom, according to Gfrérer, this narrative, and 
in general the first part of the Acts was derived. 
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Proselytes of the Gate, would appear purely 
enigmatical. 

As to the remarkable manner in which 
this devout truth-seeking man (in whose 
heart God’s Spirit had awakened so lively 
a sense of his spiritual necessities) was led 
to mental peace, in order to have a clear 
conception of the whole proceeding, we 
must bear in mind that the Acts of the 
Apostles is not intended to develope all the 
circumstances which belong to the repre- 
sentation of the exact historical connexion 
of events; and that in reference to the 
manner in which Cornelius was prompted 
to seek out Peter, his own narrative is the 
only immediate source of information. But 
we are not justified to assume that Corne- ° 
lius, who certainly could best testify of the 
facts relating to his own state of mind, of 
what he had himself experienced, was 
equally capable of clearly distinguishing 
the objective, the external matter of fact 
from the subjective of his own mental state, 
in what presented itself to him as an ob- 
ject of his own experience and perception. 
It was natural also for him not to think of 
tracing out the connexion of the higher re- 
velations made to him, with the preparative 
natural circumstances ; but that the divine 
in the affair which wholly occupied his 
thoughts should remain alone in his re- 
membrance, and be brought forward in his 
narrative, while the preparatives in the na- 
tural connexion of causes and effects re- 
tired into the background. We are also 
permitted and justified to supply many 
circumstances, which though not expressly 
mentioned, are yet to be supposed; not in 
order to obscure what was divine in the 
event, but to glorify the manifold wisdom 
of God as shown in the way men are led 
to a participation of redemption, in the con- 
nexion of the divine and the natural, and 
in the harmony that subsists between na- 
ture and grace. Ephes. iii. 10. 

Cornelius had devoted himself for some 
days to fasting and prayer, which were 
frequently used conjointly by the Jews and 
first Christians—the former as the means 
of making the soul more capable (by de- 
taching it from sense) for undisturbed con- 
verse with divine things. This they were 
wont to do when, in an emergency from 
inward or outward distress, they sought re- 
lief and illumination from God. Wemay, 
therefore, presume that something similar 
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was the case with Cornelius; and naturally 
ask, What it was that so troubled him? 
From the whole narrative we see that his 
ardent longing was for religious truth that 
would bring peace and repose to his heart, 
Hence it is most probable, that on that ac- 
count he sought illumination from God by 
fervent prayer. - And what occasioned his 
seeking it precisely at this time? From the 
words of the Angel to Cornelius, it is by 
no means certain that the apostle Peter 
was wholly unknown to him. Peter him- 
self, in his discourse before the family of 
Cornelius, Acts, x. 37, appears to have 
presumed that he had already heard of the 
doctrine of Christ. It is also probable, that 
a matter which had already excited such 
great attention in this district, and which 
was so closely related to his religious wants, 
had not escaped his notice. He had pro- 
bably heard very various opinions respect- 
ing Christianity ; from many zealous Jews 
judgments altogether condemnatory ; from 
others, sentiments which led him to expect 
that in the new doctrine he would at last 
find what he had been so long seeking: 
thus a conflict would naturally arise in his 
mind which would impel him to seek illu- 
mination from God on a question that so 
anxiously occupied his thoughts. 

It was the fourth day* since Cornelius 
had been in this state of mind, when, about 
three in the afternoon, one of the customary 


* It will be proper here to give the right inter- 
pretation of Acts x. 30. Many have interpreted 
the words as equivalent to— Four days ago I 
fasted to this time,’—namely, the ninth hour 
when he was speaking, and then only one fast- 
day was kept by Cornelius, in the ninth hour of 
‘which this happened. This agrees perfectly with 
the reckoning of the time. But the meaning of 
dz favours our rendering the passage, I fasted to 
the ninth hour of the fourth day in which this 
happened. Kuinoel’s objection to this interpreta- 
tion is not pertinent; for, from the manner in 
which Cornelius expressed himself, it must be evi- 
dent that the vision happened on the ninth hour of 
the fourth fast-day. Now, this passage can be 


’ understood to mean, either that Cornelius was 


wont to fast four days throughout to three o’clock, 
or that for four days he fasted entirely to the ninth 
hour of the fourth day when this happened. But 
fasts, according to the Jewish Christian mode of 
speaking, did not imply an entire abstinence from 
all nourishment. I cannot agree with Meier’s 
interpretation, as I understand it, that Peter meant 
that he had fasted four days, and on the fourth 
day, reckoning backwards, that is, the day on 

which the fast began, about three o’clock this 
event happened. , 
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Jewish hours of prayer, while he was call- 
ing on God with earnest supplication, he 
received by a voice from Heaven an an- 
swer to his prayers. The appearance of 
the angel may be considered as an objec- 
tive event. The soul belongs in its essence 
to a higher than the sensible and temporal 
order of things, and none but a contracted 
and arrogant reason can deny the possibi- 
lity of a communication between the higher 
world and the soul which is allied to it 
by its very nature. The Holy Scriptures 
teach us, that such communications from 
a higher spiritual world to individuals used 
to occur in the history of mankind, until 
the central point of all communications 
from heaven to earth, the Divine Fountain 
of life itself appeared among us, and there- 
by established for ever the communion be- 
tween heaven and earth; John i. 52. We 
need not suppose any sensible appearance, 
for we know not whether a higher spirit 
cannot communicate itself to men living in 
a world of sense, by an operation on the 
inward sense, so that this communication 
should appear under the form of a sensu- 
ous perception. Meanwhile, Cornelius him- 
self is the only witness for the objective 
reality of the angelic appearance, and he 
can only be taken as a credible witness of 
what he delzeved that he had perceived. 
By the influence of the Divine Spirit, an 
elevation of the mind might be naturally 
connected with his devotion, in which the 
internal communication from heaven might 
be represented to the higher self{-conscious- 
ness under the form of a vision.* Although, 
in the words of the angel, ‘“‘ Thy prayers 
and alms are come up before God,” &c., 
the expression is anthropopathic, and adapt- 
ed to the then Jewish mode of expression, 
this relates only to the form of the expres- 
sion. It is the divine in human form. It 
is marked throughout by the thought so 
worthy of God, that the striving of the 
devout anxiety of Cornelius, which was 
shown to the extent of his ability by prayer 
and works of love towards the worshippers 
of Jehovah,—of this germ of goodness, the 
fostering fatherly love of God had not been 
unmindful,—that God had heard the prayer 
of his longing after heavenly truth, and had 


* The word texua (Acts x, 3) cannot here be 
decisive, since if may be used in speaking of an 
ecstatic vision, or of a vision as an objective fact. 
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sent him, in the person of Peter, a teacher 
of this truth. From the whole form of this 
narrative, it may be inferred that Cornelius 
considered the pointing out of Peter’s place 
of residence, not as something that came 
to his knowledge in a natural way, but by 
a supernatural communication. It is in- 
deed possible that he had heard it men- 
tioned by others casually in conversation, 
but, as he had not thought further about 
it, it had completely escaped his recollec- 
tion, and now in this elevated state of mind 
what had been forgotten was brought back 
again to his consciousness, without his 
thinking of the natural connexion, After 
all, this is only possible, and we are by no 
means justified in considering it necessary. 
The possibility therefore remains, that this 
information was communicated in a super- 
natural way. 

No sooner had Cornelius obtained this 
important and joyful certainty, than he 
sent two of his slaves, and a soldier that 
‘waited on him, who also was a Proselyte 
of the Gate, to fetch the longed-for teacher 
of divine truth. But this divine leading 
would not have attained its end, Peter 
would not have complied with the request 
of Cornelius, if he had not been prepared 
exactly at the same time, by the inward 
enlightening of the Divine Spirit, to acknow- 
ledge and rightly interpret this outward call 
of God. In the conjunction of remark- 
able circumstances which it was necessary 
should meet so critically, in order to bring 
about this important result for the histori- 
cal developement of Christianity, the guid- 
ing wisdom of eternal Love undoubtedly 
manifests itself. 

It was about noon, on the next day, 
when Peter withdrew to the roof of the 
house (built flat, in the oriental style) where 
he lodged at Joppa, in order to offer up his 
mid-day devotions. We can easily sup- 
pose, that the prayer of the man who had 
been so zealously occupied in publishing 
the gospel in that region, would especially 
relate to this great object, the extension of 
the kingdom of Christ. He might have 
heard frequent reports that here and there 
heathens had shown themselves suscepti- 
ble of the gospel, when proclaimed to them 
by the scattered Christian Hellenists; he 
might have called to mind many intima- 
tions in the discourses of Christ; new 
views respecting the spread of the gospel 


might have opened to his mind; but he 
ventured not to surrender himself to these 
impressions, he was as yet too much fet- 
tered by the power of Jewish prejudices, 
and hence, probably, a conflict was raised 
in his mind. While thus occupied in 
prayer, the demands of animal nature 
pressed upon him. He arose for the noon- 
tide meal, which must have been just 
ready. In the mean time, the meditations 
which had occupied him in prayer, ab- 
stracted him from sensible objects. Two 
tendencies of his nature came into collision. 
The higher, the power of the Divine, had 
the mastery over his spirit, and the power 
of sensuous wants over his lower nature. 
Thus, it came to pass, that the Divine and 
the Natural were mingled together,* not 
so as to obscure the Divine; but the Divine 
availed itself of the reflection of the Natural 
as an image, a symbolic vehicle for the 
truth about to be revealed to Peter. ‘The 
divine light that was breaking through the 
atmosphere of traditionary representations, 
and making its way to his spirit, revealed 
itself in the mirror of sensible images which 
proceeded from the existing state of his 
bodily frame. Absorbed in divine medita- 
tions, and forgetting himself in the Divine, 
Peter saw heaven open, and from thence 
a vessel, ‘“‘as it had been a great sheet 
knit at four corners,” T corresponding to 
the four quarters of the heavens, was let 
down to the earth. In this vessel he saw 


* What Plutarch says of such an appearance 
of the higher life is remarkable: “ Se of diva: ray 
Gut nUKAw KaTApeeouEIaY THUATOV OUX EriKearoies 
PeBatoc, Grr@ xdxrw mev Um’ Gvaryenc geeoutvay, xaT@ 
dt pdcet ‘perdvray, pivetas Tie EF dpegoly Tagryvdue nak 
magagoges bAIypos oUT«C 6 xrroduevos tvdcuriaepig 
Zomme mies elves xavicecoy duciv, Thy prey woe wémoybe THs 
duxis dus ain de &s miquxe xsyougcévns.’—De Pyth, 
Orae. c, 21. 

t If the words dedeuevov xas (Acts x. 11) are 
genuine, yet, on comparing them with xi. 5, we 
must, with Meyer, interpret them, not, “ bound 
together at the four corners,” but, “ bound to four 
corners.” But it is a question, whether these 
words, which are wanting in the Cod. Alex. e.¢. 
and in the Vulgate, ure not to be considered as a 
gloss, and left out, as in Lachman’s edition, and 
then the clause will be equivalent to “ letting itself 
down at four corners from heaven,” as the Vulgate 
translates it, “quatuor initiis submitti de ceelo.” 
At all events, these four corners are not unim- 
portant. As they corresponded to the four quarters 
of the heavens, they convey an intimation tha 
men from the north and south, the east and th 
west, would appear as clean before God, and be 
called to a participation of the kingdom of God. 
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birds, four-footed beasts, and edible creep- 
ing things of various kinds, and a voice 
from heaven called upon him to slay one 
or other of these creatures, and to prepare 
them for food. But against this require- 
ment his Jewish notions revolted, accus- 
tomed as he was to distinguish between 
clean and unclean meats. He now heard 
a voice from heaven which refuted his 
scruples with these very significant words, 
** What God hath cleansed that call not 
thou common.” It is clear, that in the 
explanation of these pregnant words, many 
circumstances conspired. First, in their 
application to the objects here sensibly re- 
presented. “Thou must not by human 
perversity make a distinction of clean and 
unclean between creatures, all of which 
God has declared to be clean, by letting 
them down to thee from heaven.” This 
letting down from heaven is partly a 
symbol, that all are alike clean as being 
the creatures of God,—partly, that by the 
new revelation, the new creation from 
heaven presents all as pure. Then the 
higher application of these words intended 
by the Spirit of God, is in reference to the 
relation of man to God, intimating that 
every distinction of clean and unclean 
would be taken away from among men ; 
that all men as the creatures of God would 
be considered as alike clean, and again 
become so as at their original creation, by 
the redemption that related to all. 

After Peter had again expressed his 
scruples, this voice was repeated a third 
time, and he saw the vessel taken up again 
to heaven. He now returned from the 
state of ecstatic vision, to that of ordinary 
consciousness, While he was endeavour- 
ing to trace the connexion between the 
vision and the subject of his late medita- 
tions, thes event that now occurred taught 
him what the spirit of God intended by that 
vision. 
of the house, by whom his own name was 
repeated, excited his attention. They were 
the three messengers of Cornelius who 
were inquiring for him. They had left 
Cesarea the day before at three o’clock, 
and arrived at Joppa that very day about 
noon. While Peter was observing the men, 
who by their appearance were evidently 
not Jews, the spirit of God imparted to him 
a knowledge of the connexion between the 
symbolic vision and the errand of these 
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persons. A voice within said God has sent 
these men to seek thee out, that thou mayest 
preach the gospel to the heathen. Go con- 
fidently with them ; without dreading inter- 
course with the Gentiles as unclean, for 
thou hast been taught by a voice from hea- 
ven, that thou must not dare to consider 
those unclean whom God himself has pro- 
nounced clean, and whom he now sends to 
thee. On the next day, he departed with the 
messengers from Joppa, accompanied by 
six other Christians of Jewish descent, to 
whom he had told what had happened, and 
who awaited the result with eager expecta- 
tion. As the distance for one day’s journey 
was too great, they made two short days’ 
journeys of it. On the day after their de- 
parture, (the fourth after the messengers 
had been dispatched by Cornelius,) about 
three in the afternoon they arrived at 
Ceesarea. They found Cornelius assembled 
with his family and friends, whom he had 
informed of the expected arrival of the 
teacher sent to him from heaven; for he 
doubted not that he whom the voice of the 
angel had notified as the appointed divine 
teacher, would obey the divine call. After 
what had passed, Peter appeared to Corne- 
lius, as a super-earthly being. He fell 
reverentially before him as he entered the 
chamber ; but Peter bade him stand up, and 
said, ‘ Stand up, I myself also am a man,” 
He narrated to the persons assembled, by 
what means he had been induced not to re- 
gard the common scruples of the Jews re- 
specting intercourse with heathens, and 
expressed his desire to hear from Cornelius 
what had determined them to call him 
thither. Cornelius explained this, and ended 
with saying, ‘ Now, therefore, are we all 
here present before God, to hear all things 
that are commanded thee of God.” Peter 
was astonished at the pure disposition so 
susceptible of divine truth, which appeared 
in the words of Cornelius, and formed so 
striking a contrast to the obstinate unsus- 
ceptibility of many Jews; and perceived 
the hand of God in the way Cornelius had 
been led, since he had sought the truths of 
salvation with upright desire; he therefore 
said, ‘* Now, I perceive of a truth that God 
is no respecter of persons; but in every 
nation, he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him.” As to 
these memorable words of Peter, the sense 


| cannot be, that in every nation, every one 
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who only rightly employs his own moral 
power, will obtain salvation ; for had Peter 
meant this, he would, in what he added, 
announcing Jesus as him by whom alone 
men could obtain forgiveness of sin and 
salvation—have contradicted himself. On 
that supposition, he ought rather to have 
told Cornelius, that he had only to remain 
in his present disposition, that was enough, 
and he needed no new doctrine of salvation. 
But, on the other hand, it is impossible, 
according to the connexion, to understand 
by ‘every one that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness,” those who had 
attained true piety through Christianity, 


and to make the words mean no more than | 


this—that Christians of all nations are ac- 
ceptable to God: for the words plainly im- 
port that Cornelius, on account of his up- 
right pious striving, was deemed worthy of 
having his prayers heard, and being led to 
faith in the Redeemer. Nor can these 
words relate only to such who already 
believed in the revelation of God in the Old 
Testament, and according to its guidance, 
honoured God, and expected the Messiah. 
But evidently Peter spoke in opposition to 
the Jewish Nationalism—God judgeth men 
not according to their descent or non-de- 
scent from the theocratic nation, but ac- 
cording to their disposition. All who, like 
Cornelius, honour God uprightly according 
to the measure of the gift entrusted to them, 
are acceptable to him, and he prepares by 
his grace a way for them, by which they 
are led to faith in Him, who alone can 
bestow salvation. This is what Peter 
meant to announce to them.* 


* Cornelius belonged to that class of persons who 
are pointed out in John iii, 21. We are by no 
means authorized to maintain that Peter, from the 
general position laid down by him, intended to 
draw the inference, that God would certainly lead 
to salvation those among all nations, to whom the 
marks belonged which he here specified, even if 
they did not during their earthly life obtain a par- 
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It was natural that, since the minds of 
these persons were so much more pre- 
pared than others for the appropriation 
of saving truth, and for living faith by 
their inward want and earnest longing, that 
the word would make a much quicker and 
more powerful impression onthem, While 
Peter was speaking to them, they were im- 
pelled to express their feelings in inspired 
praises of that God, who in so wonderful a 
manner, had led them to salvation. One 
inspiration seized all, and with amazement 
the Jewish Christians present beheld their 
prejudices against the Gentiles contradicted 
by the fact. What an impression must it 
have made upon them, when they heard the 
Gentile who had been considered by them 
as unclean, testify with such inspiration of 
Jehovah and the Messiah! And now Peter 
could appeal to this transaction in order to 
nullify all the scruples of the Jews, respect- 
ing the baptism of such uncircumcised per- 
sons, and ask, ‘* Who can forbid water that 
these should be baptized, who have already 
received the baptism of the Spirit like our- 
selves?” And when he returned to Jeru- 
salem, and the manner in which he had 
held intercourse with the Gentiles had 
raised a stumbling-block among the strict 
pharisaical believers, he was able to silence 
them by a similar appeal. ‘ Forasmuch 
then (said he), as God gave them the like 
gift, as he did unto us who believed on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, what was I that I could 
withstand God?” Acts xi. 17. 


ticipation in redemption. He expressed that truth, 
which at the moment manifested itself to him ina 
consciousness enlightened by the Holy Spirit, with- 
out reflecting on all the consequences deducible 
from it. We must ever carefully distinguish be- 
tween what enlightened men consciously intend to 
say, according to historical conditions, and in re- 
lation to interests immediately affected by existing 
circumstances,—and what forms the contents of 
eternal truth, to be developed with all the conse- 
quences involved. To develope the first is the 
province of exegesis and historical apprehension, 
the second that of Christian doctrine and morals. 


Cuap. I.] 
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BOOK III. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY AND FOUNDING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH AMONG THE GENTILES BY THE INSTRUMENTALITY OF THE 


APOSTLE PAUL. 


CHAPTER I. 


PAUL'S PREPARATION AND CALL TO BE THE APOSTLE 
OF THE GENTILES, 


In this manner, Christianity, indepen- 
dently of Judaism, began to be propagated 
among the Gentiles; the appointment of 
the gospel as a distinct means of forming 
all nations for the kingdom of God, was now 
acknowledged by the apostles; and con- 
sequently, on ¢hezr part, no opposition could 
be made to employing it for this purpose. 
While, by the arrangements of the divine 
wisdom, the principal obstacle to the con- 
version of the heathen was taken out of the 
way, and the first impulse was given to 
that work ; by the same wisdom, that great 
champion of the faith who was to carry it 
on, and lay the foundation for the salvation 
of the heathen through all ages, was called 
forth, to take the position assigned him in 
the developement of the kingdom of God. 
This was no other than the apostle Paul; 
a man distinguished, not only for the wide 
extent of his apostolic labours, but for his 
developement of the fundamental truths of 
the gospel in their living organic connexion, 
and their formation into a compact system. 
The essence of the gospel in relation to 
human nature, on one side especially, the 
relation, namely, to its need of redemption, 
was set by him in the clearest light; so 
that when the sense of that need has been 
long repressed or perverted, and a revival 
of Christian consciousness has followed a 
state of spiritual death, the newly awakened 
Christian life, whether in the church at 
large, or in individuals, has always drawn 
its nourishment from zs writings. As he 
has presented Christianity under this aspect 
especially, and has so impressively shown 
the immediate relation of religious know- 

. 8 


ledge and experience to the Lord Jesus, in 
opposition to all dependence on any human 
mediation whatever, thus drawing the line 
of demarcation most clearly between the 
Christian and Jewish standing-point ;—he 
may be considered as the representative 
among the apostles of the Protestant prin- 
ciple. And history, though it furnishes 
only a few hints respecting the early life of 
Paul before his call to the apostleship, has! 
recorded enough to make it evident, that by 
the whole course of his previous develope- 
ment, he was formed for what he was to 
become, and for what he was to effect. 
Saul or Paul (the former the original 
Hebrew, the latter the Hellenistic form of 
his name),* was a native of the city of 


* The latter was his usual appellation, from the 
time of his being devoted entirely to the conversion 
of the heathen ; Acts xiii. 9. Although the ancient 
supposition, that he changed his own name 
for that of his convert Sergius Paulus, has been 
recently advocated by Meyer and Olshausen, I 
cannot approve of it. I cannot imagine that the 
conversion of a proconsul would be thought so 
much more of by him than the conversion of any 
other man (and he was far from being his first 
convert), as to induce him to assume his name. 
It is more agreeable to the usage of ancient times, 
for the scholar to be named after his teacher (as 
Cyprian after Cecilius, Eusebius after Pamphilus), 
rather than for the teacher to be named after the 
scholar ; for no one could think of finding a paral- 
lel in the instance of Scipio Africanus. And had 
this really been the reason why Paul assumed the 
name, he might have expected, as it was closely 
connected with the whole narrative, that Luke 
would have expressly assigned it, And Fritz- 
sche is correct in saying (see his Commentary on 
the Romans, Proleg. p. 11), that, in this case, not 
Acts xiii. 9, but xiii. 13, would have been a natural 
place for mentioning it. Still I cannot, with 
Fritzsche, think it probable, that Luke was acci- 
dentally led, by the mention of Sergius Paulus, to 
remark that Paul also bore the same name. The 
most natural way of viewing the matter seems to 
be this: Luke had hitherto designated him by the 
name which he found in the memoirs lying before 
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Tarsus in Cilicia. This we learn from his 
own expressions in Acts xxi, 39, xxii. 3, 
and the contradictory tradition reported by 
Jerome, that he was born in the small 
town of Gischala, in Galilee, cannot appear 
credible, though it is not improbable that 
his parents once resided there,* which may 
have given rise to the report. As we do 
not know how long he remained under the 
paternal roof; it is impossible to determine 
what influence his education in the me- 
tropolis of Cilicia, (which as a seat of litera- 
ture vied with Athens and Alexandria,)t 
had on the formation of his character. 
Certainly, his early acquaintance with the 
language and national peculiarities of the 


him on the early history of Christianity. But he 
was now induced to distinguish him by the name 
which he found in the memoirs of his labours 
among the heathen, and by whichhe had personally 
known him during that later period; and, there- 
fore, took the opportunity of remarking, that this 
Paul was no other than the individual whom he 
had hitherto called Saul. 

* If we were justified in understanding with 
Paulus (in his work on the Apostle Paul’s Epistles 
to the Galatians and Romans, p. 323), the word 
eReatoc, Phil. ili. 5, 2 Cor. xi. 22, as used in con- 
tradistinction to “éaanvorss,” it would serve to con- 
firm this tradition, since it would imply that Paul 
could boast of a descent from a Palestinian-Jewish 
and not Hellenistic family, But since Paul calls 
himself ¢@eatoc, though he was certainly by birth 
a Hellenist, it is evident that the word cannot be 
used in so restricted a sense; and in the second 
passage quoted above, where it is equivalent to an 
Israelite, a descendant of Abraham, it plainly has 
a wider meaning ; see Bleek’s admirable Introduc- 
tion to the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 32. This 
tradition too, reported by Jerome, is, as Fritzsche 
justly remarks, very suspicious, not only on ac- 
count of the gross anachronism, which makes the 
taking of Gischala by the Romans the cause of 
Paul’s removal thence with his parents,—since 
this event happened much later in the Jewish war, 
but also because Jerome, in his Commentary on 
the Epistle to Philemon (verse 23), makes use of 
this tradition to explain why Paul, though a citizen 
of Tarsus, calls himself, 2 Cor. xi. 22, Philip. iii. 
5, “ Hebreus ex Hebreis, et cetera que illum 
Judeum magis indicant quam Tarsensem,” which 
yet, as we have remarked above, proceeds only 
from a misunderstanding of the epithet which 
Paul applies to himself. Jerome must have, there-. 
fore, taken up this false account (talem fabulam 
accepimus, are his own words), without proof, in a 
very thoughtless manner. 

t Strabo, who wrote in the time of Augustus, 
places Tarsus in this respect above these two cities ; 
“cocadetn roils evtade cySguaross sreudh meds Te PIro~ 
gopiay ab chy Urrny eyuvertor Aracay Madeley 74- 
yorer, 2S" drreeCeBanvrat nas ’ASiivas nat ’Ancgay- 
deuay xa #1 wiva drroy rémoy duvaroy eureiv ey @ 
oxornk nat dinreibat ray pirczogay yeysvacs.” Geo. 
i, 14, ¢. 5. 
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Greeks, was of some advantage in prepar- 
ing him to be a teacher of Christianity 
among nations of Grecian origin. Yet the 
few passages from the Greek poets which 
we meet with in his discourse at Athens, 
and in his Epistles, do not prove that his 
education had made him familiar with 
Grecian literature: nor is it probable that 
such would be the case. As his parents 
designed him to be a teacher of the law, or 
Jewish theologian, his studies must have 
been confined in his early years to the Old 
Testament, and about the age of 12 or 13, 
he must have entered the school of Gama- 
liel.* It is possible, though, considering 
Paul’s pharisaic zeal, not probable, that the 
more liberal views of his tolerant-minded 
teacher Gamaliel might induce him to turn 
his attention to Grecian literature. A man 
of his mental energy, whose zeal overcame 
all difficulties in his career, and whose love 
prompted him to make himself familiar 
with all the mental habitudes of the men 
among whom he laboured, that he might | 
sympathize more completely with their 
wants and infirmities, might be induced, 
while among. people of Grecian culture, to 
acquire some knowledge of their principal 
writers, But in the style of his represen- 
tations, the Jewish element evidently pre- 
dominates. His peculiar mode of argu- 
mentation was not formed in the Grecian, 
but in the Jewish school. The name Saul, 


Dany, + the desired one, the one prayed 


for, perhaps indicates, that he was the first- 
born of his parents,f granted in answer to 
their earnest prayers; and hence it may 
be inferred, that he was devoted by his 
father, a Pharisee, to the service of religion, 
and sent in early youth to Jerusalem, that 
he might be trained to become a learned 
expounder of the law and of tradition ; not 
to add, that it was usual for the youth of 
Tarsus,) to complete their education at 
some foreign school. Most advantageously 
for him, he acquired in the pharisaic schools 
at Jerusalem, that systematic form of in- 
tellect, which afterwards rendered him such 


* See Tholuck’s admirable remarks in the 
“ Studien und Kritiken,” 1835, 2d part. 366. 

+ We cannot attach much importance to so un- 
certain an inference. 

¢ Like the names Theodorus, Theodoret, com- 
mon among the Christians in the first century. — 

§ See Strabo. han 
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good service in developing the contents of 
_the Christian doctrine ; so that, like Luther, 
he became thoroughly conversant with the 
theological system, which afterwards, by 
the power of the gospel, he uprooted and 
destroyed. A youth so ardent and ener- 
getic as Paul, would throw his whole soul 
into whatever he undertook; his natural 
temperament would dispose him to an over- 
flowing impetuous zeal, and for such a 
propensity Pharisaism supplied abundant 
aliment. We may also infer from his 
peculiar disposition, as well as from various 
hints he gives of himself, that in legal piety, 
according to the notions of the strictest 
Pharisaism, he strove to go beyond all his 
companions. But in proportion to the 
earnestness of his striving after holiness— 
the more he combated the refractory im- 
pulses of an ardent and powerful nature, 
which refused to be held in by the reins of 
the law—so much more ample were his 
opportunities for understanding from his 
own experience the woful discord inhuman 
nature which arises when the moral con- 
sciousness asserts its claims as a controlling 
law, while the man feels himself constantly 
earried away in defiance of his better long- 
ing and willing, by the force of ungodly 
inclination. Paul could not have depicted 
this condition so strikingly and to the life, 
in the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, if he had not gained the know- 
ledge of it from personal experience. It 
was advantageous for him that he passed 
over to Christianity, from a position where, 
by various artificial restraints and prohibi- 
‘tions, he had attempted to guard against 
the incursions of unlawful desires and pas- 
‘sions, and to compel himself to goodness ;* 
for thus he was enabled to testify from his 
own experience—(in which he appears as 
the representative of all men of deep moral 
feeling)—how deeply the sense of the need 
of redemption is grounded in the moral 
constitution of man; and thus likewise 
from personal experience, he could describe 
the relation of that freedom which results 


* As, for example, for the standing-point of 
Pharisaism, it has been said, “ Instead of leaving 
every thing to the free movements of the disposi- 
tion, a man should force himself to do this or that 
good by a direct vow. Vows are the enclosures of 


holiness.” PADD 'ID CTW see 
Pirke Avoth.§13. 89 ( 
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from faith in redemption, to the servitude 
of the legal standing-point. In his conflict 
with himself while a Pharisee, Paul’s ex- 
periences resembled Luther’s in the clois- 
ters of Erfurt: both the apostle and the re- 
former were taught the power of the prin- 
ciple of sin, by means of its hidden inter- 
nal movements, and not like Augustin by 
those open outbreaks of evil, from which 
they were preserved by their strict legal 
discipline. Though in the Pharisaic dia- 
lectics and exposition of the law, he was a 
zealous and faithful disciple of Gamaliel, 
we cannot from this conclude that he im- 
bibed that spirit of moderation for which 
his master was so distinguished, and which 
he showed in his judgment of the new sect 
at the first, before it came into direct con- 
flict with the theology of his party. For the 
scholar, especially a scholar of so ener- 
getic and marked a character, would im- 
bibe the mental influences of his teacher, 
only so far as they accorded with his own 
peculiarities. His unyielding disposition, 
the fire of his nature, and the fire of his 
youth, made him a vehement persecuting 
zealot against all who opposed the system 
that was sacred in hiseyes. Accordingly, 
no sooner did the new doctrine in the hands 
of Stephen assume a hostile aspect* against 


*The question has been raised, whether Paul 
saw and heard Jesus during his earthly life? We 
have not the data for answering the question. In 
his Epistles, we find nothing conclusive either one 
way or the other. Olshausen thinks that it may 
be inferred from 2 Cor. vy. 16, that Paul really 
knew Jesus during his earthly life, xara cupne. 
Paul, in that passage, he understands as saying, 
“ But if I knew Christ, as indeed I did know him, 
according to the flesh, in his bodily earthly ap- 
pearance, yet now I know him so no more.” 
Against this interpretation I will not object with 
Baur, in his Essay “ On the Party of Christ in the 
Corinthian Church,” in the Tubingen “ Zeitschrift 


‘fir Theologie,” 1831, part iv., p. 95, that he could 


not mean this, because it would have been under- 
valuing Christ in his state of humiliation, which 
would be in contradiction to those passages in 
which he attributes to that state the highest abid- 
ing importance, and says he is determined to 
know nothing save Christ and him crucified. For 
though the remembrance of Christ in the form of 
a servant could never vanish from his mind, though 
he never could forget what he owed to Christ the 
Crucified, yet now he knew him no longer as 
living in human weakness, and subject to death, 
but as having risen victoriously from death, the 
glorified one, now living in divine power and ma- 
jesty; 2 Cor. xiii. 4. The relation in which it 
would have been possible to stand to Christ while 
he lived in the form of a servant on earth, could no 
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the Pharisaic theology, than he became its 
most vehement persecutor. After the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, when many adherents 
of the gospel sought for safety by flight, 
Paul felt himself called to counterwork 
them in the famed city of Damascus, where 
the new sect was gaining ground. And he 
hastened thither, afler receiving full powers 
for committing all the Christians to prison 
from the Sanhedrim, who, as the highest 
ecclesiastical authority among the Jews, 
were allowed by the Romans to inflict all 
disciplinary punishment against the viola- 
tors of the law.* 


longer exist. No one could now stand nearer to 
him, simply for being a Jew; no one could hold 
converse with him in an outward manner, as a 
being present to the senses : henceforth it was only 
possible to enter into union with Christ as the 
glorified one, as he presented himself to the reli- 
gious consciousness in a spiritual, internal manner, 
by believing on him as crucified for the salvation 
of mankind. In this respect, Paul might well say 
that now there could no longer be for him such 
“a knowledge of Christ after the flesh.” And we 
grant that he might have said hypothetically, If I 
had known Christ heretofore after the flesh, had I 
stood in any such outward communion with him 
as manifest in the flesh, yet now such a com- 
munion would have lost all its importance for me 
(such a value as those Judaizers attribute to it who 
make it the sign of genuine apostleship) ; but now 
I know Christ after the spirit, like all those who 
enjoy spiritual communion with him. But Paul 
could only say this in a purely hypothetical form, 
supposing something to be which really was not; 
for allowing that he had seen and heard Jesus 
with his bodily senses, his opponents would have 
been far from attaching any importance to such 
seeing and hearing, as it could have been affirmed 
with equal truth of many Jews, who stood in an 
indifferent or even hostile position towards Christ. 
The reference in this passage can be only to such 
a “knowing of the Christ after the flesh,” as be- 
longed to the ,other apostles, since only to this 
could any religious value be attached against 
which Paul might feel himself called to protest. 
For this reason I must agree with Baur, who un- 
derstands “yeieréc” here, not of the person of 
Jesns, but of se Messiah, a Messiah known after 
the flesh, as from the early Jewish standing-point. 
I also believe with Baur, that if Paul had intended 
a personal reference, he would have said ’Incovy 

eioroy, and I cannot admit the force of the objec- 
tion which Olshausen makes to this interpretation, 
that it would require the article before ye:orov, for 
it means not the Messiah definitively, but generally 
a Messiah, 

* If Damascus at that time still belonged to a 
Roman province, the Sanhedrim could exercise its 
authority there, in virtue of the right secured 
every where to the Jews to practise their worship 
in their own manner. If the city was brought 
under the government of the Arabian King Aretas, 
the Sanhedrim could still reckon on his support, in 
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As for the great mental change which 
Paul experienced in the course of this 
journey, undertaken for the extinction of 
the Christian faith, it is quite possible that 
this event may strike us as sudden and 
marvellous, only because thé history re- 
cords the mere fact, without the various 
preparatory and connecting circumstances 
which led to it; but, by making use of the 
hints which the narrative furnishes to fill 
up the outline, we may attempt to gain the 
explanation of the whole, on purely natural 
principles, 

Paul—(it would be said by a person 
adopting this view of the event)—had re- 
ceived many impressions which disturbed 
the repose of his truth-loving soul; he had 
heard the temperate counsels of his revered 
instructor Gamaliel; he had listened to the 
address of Stephen, to whom he was allied 
in natural temperament, and had witnessed 
his martyrdom. But he was still too deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Pharisaism, to 
surrender himself to these impressions, so 
contrary to the prevailing bent of his mind. 
He forcibly repressed them; he rejected 
the thoughts that involuntarily rose in his 
mind in favour of the new doctrine, as the 
suggestions of Satan, whom he regarded 
as the sole contriver of this rebellion against 
the authority of the ancient traditions, and 
accordingly set himself with so much the 
greater ardour against the new sect. Yet 
he could not succeed altogether in sup- 
pressing these rising thoughts, and in 
silencing the voice of conscience, which 
rebuked his fanaticism. A conflict arose in 
his soul. While in this state, an outward 
impression was added, which brought the 
internal process to maturity. Not far from 
Damascus he and his followers were over- 
taken by a violent storm; the lightning 
struck Paul, and he fell senseless to the 
ground, He attributed this catastrophe to 
the avenging power of the Messiah, whom 
in the person of his disciples he was per- 
secuting, and, confounding the objective 
and subjective, converted this internal im- 
pression into an outward appearance of 
Christ to him: blinded by the lightning, - 


consequence of the connexion he had formed with 
the Jews; perhaps he himself had gone over to 
Judaism. The Jews in Damascus might also 
possess great influence by means of the women, 
who were almost all converts to Judaism. Jose- 
phus, De Bell. Jud. ii. 20, 2. Od 
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and stunned by the fall, he came to Da- 
mascus.—But admitting this explanation 
as correct, how are we to explain by na- 
tural causes the meeting of Paul with Ana- 
nias? Even here we may supply many 
particulars which are not expressly men- 
tioned in the narrative. Since Ananias 
was noted even among the Jews as a man 
of strict legal piety, it is not improbable 
that he and Paul were previously acquaint- 
ed with one another at Jerusalem. At all 
events, Paul had heard of the extraordi- 
nary spiritual gifts said to be possessed by 
Ananias, and the thought naturally arose 
in his mind, that a. man held in so much 
repute among the Christians, might be able 
to heal him and recover him from his pre- 
sent unfortunate condition; and while oc- 
cupied with this thought, his imagination 
formed it into a vision. On the other hand, 
we may suppose, that Ananias had heard 
something of the great change that had 
taken place in Paul; and yet might not 
give full credence to the report, till a vision 
corresponding to Paul’s, and explicable on 
similar psychological principles, had over- 
come his mistrust. 

In reference to this explanation, we must 
certainly allow the possibility that a change 
like that which took place in Paul, might 
have been prepared by impressions of the 
kind mentioned ; but the narrative will not 
countenance either the necessity or proba- 
bility of such a supposition. History fur- 
nishes us with numerous examples of the 
power of religious fanaticism over minds 
that in other respects have been susceptible 
of the true and the. good, and yet, while 
under its influence, have used those very 
things to confirm them in their delusion 
which might seem fitted to rescue them 
from it. It is, therefore, quite consistent 
with the powerful character of Paul to be- 
lieve that, in the martyrdom of Stephen, 
he saw only the power of the evil spirit 
over the mind of one who had been seduced 
from the pure faith of his fathers ; and that 
hence he felt a stronger impulse. to coun- 
terwork the propagation of a doctrine 
which could involve in such ruin men dis- 
tinguished by their disposition and their 
talents. Besides, if only the impression 
which a storm with its attendant cireum- 
stances made upon him, was the fact that 
formed the groundwork of that vision of 
Christ—it would ill agree with this, that 
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Paul’s followers believed that they per- 
ceived something similar to what befell 
him; for this is only admissible, if we 
suppose them to have been like-minded 
with Paul, which could not be unless they 
were already Christians, or on the way 
to Christianity. But such persons would 
hardly attach themselves to a persecutor 
of Christians.* 

Such attempts at explaining the narra-— 
tive are suspicious, because unusual na- 
tural appearances are made use of, to bring 
down what is extraordinary into the cir- 
cle of common events. Instead, there- 
fore, of following this explanation, which 
is attended with great difficulties—we might 
rather conceive the whole, independently 
of all outward phenomena, as an inward 
transaction in Paul’s mind, a spiritual re- 
velation of Christ to his higher self-con- 
sciousness; and, in this light, we may 
view the experiences which he had in his 
conflicts with himself while a Pharisee— 
and the impression of the discourse and 
martyrdom of Stephen—as forming a pre- 
paration by which his heart was rendered 
capable of receiving these internal revela- 
tions of the Redeemer. ‘The divine origin 
and the reality of the fact will not be in the 
slightest degree affected by this explana- 
tion ; for though we may conceive of out- 
ward supernatural appearances—still there 
would be nothing more than the means by 
which Paul would be prepared for that in- 


* The variations in the narrative of these events 
contained in Acts ix, xxii. and xxvi. prove nothing 
against the reality of the fact. Such unimportant 
differences might easily arise in the repetition of 
the narrative of an event so far removed from the 
circle of ordinary occurrences; and these differ- 
ences need not be attributed to alterations in the 
narrative by Paul himself, but may be supposed to ~ 
originate in the incorrectness of others in repeat- 
ing it. As for the rest, if we assume that his at- 
tendants received only a general impression of the 
phenomenon, not so definite as Paul’s, for whom 
it was mainly intended ; that they saw a light, but 
no precise shape or figure; that they heard a voice, 
without distinguishing or understanding the words ; 
—it is easy to perceive, that various representa- 
tions would naturally be given of the event. As 
this phenomenon, from its very nature, cannot be 
judged of according to the laws of ordinary earthly 
communications and perceptions, the difference in 
the perceptions of Paul and his attendants, argues 
nothing against its objective reality. We are too 
ignorant of the laws which regulate the commu- 
nications between a higher spiritual world and 
men living in a world of the senses, to determine 
any thing precisely on these points, 
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ternal revelation of Christ, which formed 
the basis of his apostleship. The percep- 
tions of the senses cannot have greater 
certainty and reality than the facts of a 
higher self-consciousness, whereby a man 
receives revelations of an order of things 
in which his true life has its root, far 
above the sensible world, which he expe- 
riences and apprehends spiritually. And 
that this was no self-illusion, capable of 
being psychologically explained,* that ex- 
traordinary change would testify which 
was the result in Paul of this internal 
transaction—this the whole course of his 
apostolic ministry testifies, which may be 
traced to his inward experience, as the 
effect to its cause. But yet the manner in 
‘which his attendants were affected by what 
happened on this occasion, contradicts the 
supposition of a merely internal transac- 
tion, even if we could resolve on ascribing 
the state in which Paul came to Damascus, 
to the power of an internal impression. 


* Dr. Strauss says, in his “ Leben Jesu,” vol. ii. 
p. 656, “ Neander merely ventures to maintain an 
internal operation of Christ on the mind of Paul, 
and only adds the supposition of an outward ap- 
pearance, as if it were a favour for his readers to 
grant it; and even the internal operation he makes 
superfluous, by particularizing various influences 
which, in a natural way, might bring about such 
a revolution in such an individual’s mind.” But 
as to what concerns the latter, the conclusion from 
a possibility under certain presupposed circum- 
stances, to that which actually took place in the 
absence of any historical proof of its taking place 
—is by no means justifiable, unless a person argues 
on an assumption which I do not admit, namely, 
that every thing must proceed according to the 
laws of natural psychological developement, and 
that a supernatural operation cannot take place. 
But according to a mode of viewing this subject, 
which is as different from the caricature of super- 
naturalism, drawn by Dr, Strauss and others, (let 
my readers compare the words of truth in Twes- 
ten’s preface to the Second Volume of his “ Dog- 
matik,”) as from the views of Dr. Strauss himself 
on the relation of God to the world—a superna- 
tural operation by no means excludes a prepara- 
tion in the natural developement of man, nor does 
the Jatter make the former superfluous, With re- 
spect to the other point, the outward appearance 
of Christ, I do not indeed hold this as absolutely 
requisite for explaining the great revolution in the 
spiritual life of Paul, but the circumstances men- 
tioned in the text, compared with the expressions 
of Paul himself, compel me to admit its reality, 
and I recognise the importance of it for Paul, in 
order that, like the other apostles, he might be 
able to testify of Christ as risen from the dead. 

+ The notion, that the vision which immediately 
preceded Paul’s conversion, is the one described 
by himself in 2 Cor, xii. 2, which in modern times 
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It will be of great service to compare 
with the narrative in the Acts the expres- 
sions used by Paul in his Epistles in refer- 
ence to this event, so important to him as 
the commencement of a new era in his 
life. As he often refers to it in opposition 
to his Jewish adversaries, who were un- 
willing to acknowledge him as an apostle ; 
so he had a confident persuasion that the 
apostolic commission was given him by 
Christ in the same manner as to the other 
apostles ; this is expressed most fully and 
strongly in Gal.i.1. Yet here we need 
not suppose an outward event to be meant, 
but may rather understand it of an internal 
transaction such as we have described. In 
the sixteenth verse, Paul evidently speaks 
of an internal communication of Christ, of 
an inward revelation of him to his self- 
consciousness,* whereby, independently of 
all human instruction, he was qualified to 
preach Christ. But something in addition 
to this is intended where Paul, in 1 Cor. 
ix. 1, appeals to his having seen Christ as 
a mark of his apostleship.f But this might 


has been revived by several distinguished theolo- 
gians, has every thing against it: In the latter, 
Paul describes his elevation in spirit to a higher 
region of the spiritual world; in the vision which 
occasioned his conversion, there was a revelation 
of Christ coming down to him while consciously 
living on the earth. The immediate impression 
of the first was depressing and humiliating; the 
second was connected with an extraordinary men. 
tal elevation, a tendency to pride and vain-glory, 
With the first his Christian consciousness began ; 
the second marked one of the most exalted mo- 
ments of his inward life, after he had long lived in 
communion with Christ; and by such a foretaste 
of heavenly existence, he was refreshed under his 
manifold conflicts, and animated to renew his 
earthly labours. The date of fourteen years men- 
tioned here, is of no chronological use, farther than 
to satisfy us, that the date of Paul’s conversion 
must be false, according to which he must have 
written this exactly fourteen years later. 

* It is most natural to understand the phrase 
ty ¢464 as denoting something internal. 

t It must be evident to every unprejudiced 
person, that this cannot refer to Paul’s having 
seen Jesus during his earthly life, (though a pos- 
sible occurrence,) for it would have added nothing 
to his apostolic authority; nor yet to the mere 
knowledge of the doctrine of Christ. Rickert in 
his Commentary on this passage, maintains that 
it refers to one of the appearances of Christ, which 
were granted to him in a state of ecstatic vision, 
Acts xviii, 9, xxii, 17, than to that which occa- 
sioned his conversion, especially since an appear- 
ance of Christ of this kind is not mentioned either 
in Acts ix, xxii. xxvi. nor in Galat. i, 12-26. On 
the other hand, the following considerations de- 
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refer to an ecstatic vision, similar to what 
Paul himself describes in 2 Cor. xii. 2. 
On the contrary, something different from 
this must be intended in the 15th chap- 
ter of 1st Corinthians where he places 
the appearance of Christ to himself on an 
equality with all the other appearances of 
the risen Saviour. And this declaration 
of Paul has additional weight, because, as 
is apparent from the passages before quoted 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
he could so accurately distinguish an ecsta- 
tic state from a state of ordinary self-con- 
sciousness. Hence we also see how im- 
portant it was for him, as well as the other 
apostles, to be enabled to testify, on the 
evidence of their own senses, of that great 
fact, the foundation of Christian faith and 
Christian hope—the real resurrection of 
Christ and his glorified personal existence. 


serve attention. Since, as Rickert himself ac- 
knowledges, the reading in that passage is to be 
preferred, in which the words, “Am I not an 
apostle?” are immediately followed by “ Have I 
not seen Christ?” we may infer that Paul ad- 
duced his having seen Christ as a confirmation of 
his apostleship; as afterwards, for the same pur- 
ose, he adduces the success of his efforts in found- 
ing the Corinthian church, Without doubt, he 
urged this against his Judaising opponents, who 
disputed his call to the apostleship on the ground, 
that he had not been appointed by Christ himself 
like the other apostles. In this connexion, it is 
most natural to expect, that Paul would speak of 
that appearance of Christ, which marked the com- 
mencement of his apostolic career, that real ap- 
pearance of Christ which he classes with the other 
appearances of the risen Saviour, 1 Cor, xv. 8, and 
not a mere vision. Rickert indeed maintains, 
that Paul made no distinction between the two 
kinds of appearances, for “otherwise he would 
have attributed no value to visions, as mere fig- 
ments of the imagination.” But this conclusion 
is not correct; for we may suppose something be- 
tween a real objective appearance, and a natural 
creation of the imagination formed in the usual 
de manner, such an operation of the 

ivine Spirit.on the higher self-consciousness, in 


virtue of which what is inwardly apprehended, 
_ presents itself to the person so influenced under a 


sensible image, whereby the imagination is turned 


into an organ, for what is inwardly apprehended 
_ by the operation of the Divine Spirit. That such 
_ g communication of the Divine Spirit may be dis- 
tinguished both from a real appearance to the 
senses, and from a mere result of the imagination, 
is evident from many passages of Holy Writ, as 


for example, Peter’s vision, Acts x. 12. The 
Gal. i. 16, does not exclude an appearance 

of Christ, but it was foreign to the apostle’s object 
cify it. But the word undéive not pndév, Acts 


tos 
_ ix. 7, certainly implies, that Paul, in the distinc- 


Ss 


tion from his attendants, had seen a person. 
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Lastly, we by no means suppose a ma- 
gical influence on Paul, by which he was 
carried away, and converted against his 
will. According to the view we have 
taken of this event, we suppose an internal 
point of connexion, without which, no out- 
ward revelation or appearance could have 
become an inward one; without which, 
any outward impression that could have 
been made, however powerful, would have 
been transient in its results. But in his 
case, the love for the true and the good, 
discernible even through his errors, though 
repressed by the power of his passions and 
prejudices, was to be set free from its 
thraldom, only by a mighty impression. 
Yet no external miracle whatever could 
have converted a Caiaphas into a preacher 
of the gospel. 

It might be expected, that Paul could 
not at once, after such an impression, enter 
on a new course of action. Every thing 
which hitherto had been the motive and 
aim of his conduct, now seemed as nothing. 
Sorrow must have been the predominant 
feeling of his crushed spirit. He could 
not instantaneously recover from so over- 
whelming an impression, which gave a 
new direction to his whole being. He was 
reduced to a state of mental and bodily 
weakness, from which he could not restore 
himself. He passed three days without 
food. This was for him the point of trans- 
ition from death to a new life; and no- 
thing can so vividly express his feelings at 
this awful crisis, as the exclamation which 
he himself, reverting to his earlier state, 
puts in the lips of the man who, with the 
deepest consciousness of inward slavery 
under the violated law, and with earnest 
aspirations after freedom, pours forth his 
whole heart in the words, ‘*O wretched 
man that Iam! who shall deliver me ?”— 
Nor is it at all probable that, in this state, 
he would seek for social intercourse. No- 
thing could less agree with his feelings 
than intercourse with the Jews ; nor could 
he easily prevail on himself to seek out 
the Christians, whom he had hitherto per- 
secuted. To a man in this state of mind, 
nothing could be so welcome as solitude, 
Hence it is by no means probable, that in- 
formation of the great change that had 
passed upon him, would be conveyed by 
other persons to Ananias, It is worthy of 
notice, that, in order to attain a full con- 
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sciousness of his new life, and to make the 
transition from this intermediate state of 
contrition, to a new life of active exertion 
in communion with Christ, he was brought 
into connexion with the existing Christian 
church, by the instrumentality of one of its 
members. In communion with other be- 
lievers, he first obtained what he could not 
find in his solitude. When he prayed to 
Christ who had appeared to him, that he 
would help’ him in his distress, that he 
would enlighten both his bodily and mental 
eyes; it was promised to him in a vision, 
that a well-known enlightened man, be- 
longing to the church at Damascus, whom 
he probably knew by name and sight, 
should be the instrument of his spiritual and 
bodily restoration. When Ananias, in obe- 
dience to a divine call, visited him, Paul 
recognised the person to whom the vision 
had referred him, and hence felt the fullest 
assurance, that in communion with him he 
should be made partaker of a new and 
higher principle of life, Ananias intro- 
duced Paul to the other Christians in the 
city; after he had been strengthened by 
spending several days in their society, he 
felt himself impelled to enter the syna- 
gogues, and testify in behalf of that cause, 
which heretofore he had fiercely perse- 
cuted.* Whether he considered it best, 
after bearing this first testimony among 
the Jews, to allow its impression to work 
silently on their minds, without personally 
attempting to enforce it; or whether the 
plots of the Jews induced him to quit the 
place, we are not certain ;+ be this as it 


* It is difficult to consider imuépxt rivée in Acts 
ix. 19, and sepsis ixayaic in the 23d verse, as 
equivalent terms. Yet it cannot be proved from 
these words, that Luke by the latter meant to 
make a break in Paul’s residence at Damascus, 
occasioned by a journey into Arabia, but the suc- 
cession of events as narrated in the Acts leads to 
consider this as most natural. The suépar rivéc 
merely express the few days which Paul just after 
his baptism spent in the fellowship of the Chris- 
tians at Damascus. The following phrase, xs 
tuStws, intimates, that immediately after he had 
spent some days with the disciples he entered into 
the synagogues; and the iuépas ixayal denote the 
whole period of Paul’s stay at Damascus. Within 
this whole period of ipxépxs inayat, of which nothing 
more is told in the Acts, we must place Paul’s 
ang into Arabia, of which we should not have 

nown but for the mention of it in the Epistle to 
the Galatians. ; 

+ Schrader, in his Chronological Remarks on the 
Life of Paul, has lately maintained, that the words 
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may, he visited the neighbouring parts of 
Arabia, where he found opportunities for 
publishing the gospel among the Jews, who 
were spread over the country. He then 
returned again to Damascus. Whether 
the Jews, whose anger he had already ex- 
cited by his former preaching, as soon as 
they heard of his coming, endeavoured to 
lay hold of a person who was ‘so capable 
of injuring Judaism ; or whether they were | 
exasperated by his renewed addresses in 
their synagogues, he was obliged to con- 
sult his safety by flight, as his life was 
threatened by their machinations.—So far 
was this man, who shunned no danger in 
his subsequent career, though now in the 
first glow of conversion, a season when 
the mind is generally most prone to extra- 
vagance—so far was he from indulging in 
that enthusiastic ardour which seeks and 
craves for martyrdom !* He was let down 
by his friends in a basket, through the 
window of a house, built against the wall 
of the city, that he might escape unnoticed 
by the Jews, who were lying in wait for 
him at the gates. After three years had 


of Paul in Gal. i. 16, must be thus explained by 
means of the antithesis; he had not been instruct- 
ed by men for his’ apostolic calling, but had retired 
to the neighbouring district of Arabia, in order to 
prepare himself in an independent manner, and 
in solitude. But had he meant to say this, he 
would scarcely have chosen the general designa- 
tion "ApzZiaz, but rather have substituted for it 
Epnuov “ApxBizc, or simply ‘pnuev, by which he 
would have marked more distinctly the object of 
this dwépyerSas. It is psychologically most pro- 
bable that Paul, after Ananias had visited him in 
his solitude, and revived his spirit, would not go 
again into retirement, but rather would seek the 
communion of other believers, and, after he had 
been edified and strengthened by them, would feel 
himself impelled forthwith to bear his testimony 
before those who held his former faith. This view 
is also strongly confirmed by the passage in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, for the connected sense 
seems to be as follows: As soon as God revealed 
his Son to me, that I might publish him among 
the Gentiles, I published the Gospel in an inde- 
pendent manner, according to this revelation. Paul 
expresses this sentiment both in a positive and ne- 
gative form. I was not entrusted for my calling, 
by any human authority whatever, by none of the 
apostles at Jerusalem, but immediately travelled 
into Arabia, there to proclaim the gospel. Com- 
pare Auger’s profound and acute inquiry “ de tem- 
porum in Actis Apostolorum ratione.” Lipsie 
1833, p. 23. , ‘ 
* “The glorying in infirmities,” (wmong which 
he reckons this flight), “ra tus doSevelac nay ior 
Sai,” is one feature in his character which distin- 
guished him from enthusiasts: 2 Cor. xi. 30, 
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thus expired from the time of his conver- 
sion,* he resolved, about the year 39, 
once more to return to Jerusalem, that he 


* Three years after his conversion, namely, on 
the supposition that the terminus a quo, the years 
are reckoned in the passage of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, is the date of his conversion. 

+ This circumstance in Paul’s life, furnishes one 
of the few chronological marks for its history, 
When Paul fled from Damascus three years after 
his conversion, that city was under the government 
of King Aretas of Arabia Petrea, 2 Cor, xi. 32. 
But since Damascus belonged to a Roman pro- 
vince, Aretas must have been in possession of this 
city under very peculiar circumstances, Stsskind 
in his essay in Bengel’s Archiv 1.2. p.314: Wurm 
in his essay on the Chronology of Paul’s life, in the 
“Tubinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie,’ 1833, 1st 
part, p. 27; and Auger, p. 161, agree in thinking, 
that we are not quite justified in admitting that 
Aretas was at that time in possession of Damascus, 
as it is a conclusion nowise favoured by other his- 
torical accounts; for if Damascus was then under 
the Roman government, the Ethnarch of Aretas 
might have ventured to place a watch before the 
gates of the city, or, through his influence with 
the Roman authorities, have obtained permission 
for the Jews to do this. Yet it is difficult to be- 
lieve, that if Damascus belonged to a Roman pro- 
vince, the Arabian Ethnarch would venture to 
surround the city with a watch, in order to get 
the Roman citizen into his power; or that the 
Roman authorities would allow of his doing so, or 
at his request expose a Roman citizen to the wrath 
of the Jews. Although the history, in which there 
are besides so many breaks, does not inform us of 
such an occupancy of Damascus, yet the conside- 
ration of this passage favours this supposition. 
Now the circumstances by which Aretas might 
have gained possession of the city were probably 
these. The Emperor.Tiberius, as the ally of King 
Herod Agrippa, whose army had been defeated by 
Aretas, commanded Vitellius, the governor of Syria, 
to get possession of him either dead or alive. But 
while Vitellius was: preparing to execute these 
orders, and various circumstances delayed his en- 
tering on the campaign, news arrived of the Em- 
peror’s death, which took place in March of the 
year 37, and Vitellius was thus stopped in his 
military movements. Aretas might take advan- 
tage of this interval to gain possession of the city. 
But we must not suppose that the city thus 
snatched from the Romans remained long in his 
hands, and it is probable that, as in the second 
Se of the reign of the Emperor Caligula, a. p. 

8-39, the affairs of Arabia were settled, Damas- 
cus also was not left unnoticed. If we place the 
flight of Paul from Damascus in 39, then his 
conversion must have been in a. pv. 36, since it 
must have occurred three years before, and we 
also fix the same date for Stephen’s martyrdom. 
From the absence of chronological information re- 
specting the events of those times, we cannot fix 
with certainty the date of Paul’s conversion; yet 
the computation which places it in a. p. 36, has 
this in its favour, that it allows neither too long 
nor short a time for the events which took place 
in the Christian church, from the period of Christ's 
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might become personally acquainted with 
Peter, as the individual who at that time 
maintained the highest reputation in the 
new church, and exercised the greatest in- 
fluence in all its concerns, But as he was 
known at Jerusalem only as the persecu- 
tor, every one avoided him, till Barnabas,* 
a distinguished teacher of the church, who, 
as a Hellenist, felt less a stranger to him, 
and might formerly have had some con- 
nexion with him, introduced him to the 
rest. His Hellenistic origin occasioned his 
holding many conversations and disputa- 
tions on Judaism and. the Christian doc- 
trine with the Hellenistic Jews. 

It may be asked, whether Paul took the 
same ground in his controversies with his 
countrymen at this early period, as in later 
times; and this is connected with the mode 
of the developement of his Christian con- 
victions and doctrinal views, When he 
first came to the knowledge of the gospel, 
did he recognise at the same time its inde- 
pendence of the Mosaic law? To do this, 
must have been most difficult for one who 
had so lately renounced the principles of 
Pharisaism: for we generally find. that 
others of this sect who embraced Chris- 
tianity, attempted to combine their former 
tenets with those of the gospel. Ananias, 
the first instructor of the apostle, was uni- 
versally reverenced on account of his legal 
piety ; such an individual, therefore, must 
have been very far from wishing to effect 
a disruption of Christianity from the Mosaic 
ceremonial law. At the time of Paul’s 
conversion, this was the tone of sentiment 
universally prevalent among Christians ; 
for as we have remarked, it was only after 
the martyrdom of Stephen, and owing to 
the results of that event, that new light on 
this subject from various quarters gra- 
dually broke in upon them, But we are not 
justified in assuming, that the same causes 
led Paul to the views he adopted. We can- 
not attribute much efficacy to influences 
from without, by the communications of 
doctrines and views, in the case of a man 
so distinguished for his great independent 


Ascension, to the martyrdom of Stephen and the 
conversion of Paul. } 

* See page 36. According to an account, not 
indeed sufficiently authenticated in Hypotyposeis 
of Clemens Alex. mentioned by Eusebius, Hist, 
Eccles. ii. 1, Barnabas had been ane of the seventy 
disciples, 
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peculiarity of character. We are compelled 
to believe him, when he testifies so un- 
doubtingly, that he received the gospel, in 
the manner he was wont to publish it, not 
by human instruction, but only by a com- 
munication of the Spirit of Christ. Some 
exception, however, must be made in re- 
ference to the historical records, containing 
the discourses and precepts of Christ ; with 
these he became acquainted through the 
ordinary channel of human tradition, and 
we find him accordingly appealing on cer- 
tain occasions to such traditions, or to 
words uttered by the Lord.* 

As Paul felt himself compelled to ex- 
amine, independently of others, the depths 
of the truth made known by Christ, he 
must have thought it a matter of importance 
to obtain a collection of the sayings of 
Christ, on which all farther developements 
of the new doctrine must depend, and from 
which they must proceed. We cannot 
suppose that he would satisfy himself with 
single expressions casually obtained from 
oral intercourse with the apostles, whom he 
met so seldom, and for so short a time. 
Besides, he says expressly in his Epistle 
to the Galatians, that these interviews 
with the other apostles were of no ser- 
vice towards his acquiring a deeper in- 
sight into Christian doctrines. We are 
led to the supposition, that he obtained 
written memoirs of the life of Christ, or at 
least, a written collection of the sayings of 
Christ, if such existed, or that he compiled 
one himself. But it is very probable that 
such acollection, or several such collections, 
and written memoirs of Christ’s ministry, 
were in existence ; for, however highly we 
may estimate the power of the living word 


* 1 Cor, xi. 23. On this passage, Schulz justly 
remarks, that Paul uses éxo not ragx to signify 
that what he “received” was not immediately but 
mediately from the Lord. What has been said by 
Olshausen and Meier (on different grounds) against 
this interpretation, has not induced me to give it 
up. The expression wrageaaCoy dro ro xugiu is 
also by no means unimportant. It was not so 
much the apostle’s design to mark the manner in 
which this tradition came to him, but only for what 
purpose it was given, to represent as certain that 
this was the form in which the Lord had institu- 
ted the Last Supper; hence also the repetition of 
the term sagise is not improper. Had Paul been 
speaking of’ a special revelation, by which this in- 
formation was imparted, he would scarcely have 
signified it by ragenxCoy but rather by drexanuedn. 
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in this youthful period of the church, we 
cannot allow ourselves to forget that we 
are not speaking of the age of rhapsodies, 
but of one in which—especially wherever 
Grecian cultivation had found its way— 
historical composition was much practised. 
Might we not expect, then, that some 
memorials would be speedily committed to 
writing of what moved their hearts, and oc- 
cupied their thoughts so intensely ; although 
a longer time might elapse before any 
one resolved to attempt a delineation of 
the whole life of Christ?* Many allu- 


* Eusebius narrates (v. 10), probably-in conse- 
quence of information derived from Pantenus, that 
the apostle Bartholomew had communicated to the 
so-called Indians to whom he published the gos- 
pel, a Hebrew original document of the Evangeli- 
cal History drawn up by Matthew, which account 
we are plainly not justified to call in’ question. 
This original document may indeed be the same 
which Papias entitles (Eusebius, iii. 39) cuvraZic 
Tov royiav rod xveiv. And I should by no means 
object to understanding this to be a collection of 
the Discourses of the Lord—for it is in itself very 
probable that such a compilation would be early 
made, as a store of materials for the developement 
of Christian doctrine—if what he had before said 
of Mark’s writings did not intimate that he meant 
both the discourses and actions of Christ; for I 
cannot with Schneckenburger, trace the distine- 
tion, that Mark had compiled a report of the dis- 
courses and actions of Christ, but Matthew only 
of his discourses. In this case, Papias would have 
laid the emphasis on acyz, and have said ray Ao- 
play Tov xuetov cvyraéty; but now the emphasis rests 
on the word cuyregi, an orderly collection, not 
mere insulated fragments; (note to 2d edition.) To 
this 3d edition, I must add, in limitation of what I 
have here said, and of what Dr. Lucke has said 
before me in the “Studien und Kritiken,” 1833, 
p. 501, certainly the emphasis rests upon the word 
cuvraféis, as contrasted with a rhapsodical descrip- 
tion; it may be intended that Papias wished to 
contrast the work of Mark as a rhapsodical col- 
lection of the actions and discourses of Christ, 
with the work of Matthew as an arranged collec- 
tion of the sayings of the Lord alone. Lastly, he 
says this only in a secondary sense of Mark, The 
words peculiarly apply to Peter, from whose dis- 
courses Mark must have borrowed the materials 
and the form of his work. Of Peter, he bay 


8, O¢ 
meos mete westec earcieiro rae didaoxaniac, Gar’ ovy 


wore, curacy TGy xvelaxcy roroupevos Acpiay. Peter 


had composed his addresses according to the wants 
of his hearers at the time, and not with the inten 
tion of giving an orderly account of the discourse 
or sayings of Christ. For this reason, Mark, wh 
drew all his information from these addresses 
could compile nothing of that kind. The word 
of Papias are therefore rather favourable than un 
favourable to the supposition, that the origina 
work of Matthew was only a collection of th 
sayings of Christ, as Schleiermacher maintained 
As to Bartholomew’s taking such a document 
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sions to expressions of Christ in the Pauline 
Epistles, besides his direct quotations of 
Christ’s words, point to such a collection. 
of his discourses, of which the apostle 
availed himself,* and probably Marcion, 
who owned no inspired authority besides 
Paul, had heard of such a compilation of 
the memoirs of Christ, made use of by his 
favourite apostle, and attempted by his 
criticisms on Luke’s writings, which were 
not altogether to his mind, to find out what | 
he considered as Pauline.t Thus the 
words of Christ given by tradition, were 
the foundation for the continued develope- 
ment of Christian doctrine, to which, inde- 
pendently of all other instructions, the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit led the 
apostles. And we can easily make it ap- 
parent, that many of the deep truths ex- 
pressed by him, for example, in reference 
to the relation of the law to the gospel, un- 
folded themselves to his view, from hints 
pregnant with meaning,{ given by Christ 
himself.§ Nor can we form any other 
judgment respecting him as a Christian 


him for his mission, something similar may have 
occurred with other preachers of the gospel, 
whether Paul obtained the same document or an- 
other. The Judaizing tendency of the document 
derived from Matthew, alleged by many, by no 
means prevents me from admitting this; it con- 
tains expressions which, by Ebionites cleaving to 
the letter, might be interpreted according to their 
mind; but in which Paul, who penetrated deeper 
into the spirit, would find an entirely different 
idea,—See Das Leben Jesu, p. 9, 131, 140. 

* Das Leben Jesu, p. 157, 238, 241, 474. 

+ “Itis certain that he (Marcion) acknowledged 
only the Epistles of Paul, and an original gospel 
which, by a mistake, he believed that he had found 

uoted by Paul as the genuine sources of Christian 
owledge. But as he proceeded on the fixed idea, 
that these ancient records no longer existed in 
their original state, but had been falsified by the 
Judaizers, whose image often haunted him like a 
spectre, he attempted by means of an arbitrary 
criticism to restore them to their original form. 
His supposed original gospel made use of by Paul, 
was a mutilation of the Gospel of Luke. His 
criticism was so far from logical, that several 
things*were allowed to remain, which could only 
be brought into agreement with Marcion’s system 

-a forced interpretation and a violation of genuine 

lermeneutics.” Dr. Neander in his “ Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Christlichen Religion und Kirche,” 
vol. i. p. 802. [TR.] 

4 It will be evident that I do not mean to say, 
what Christ himself possessed as the fulness of 
meaning; but what presented itself to him who 
Sootlond it with a susceptible disposition, as a germ 
of a new spiritual creation. 
 § Das Leben Jesu, 133, 395, 431, 465. 
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teacher, than that he, by the Spirit of 
Christ, understood the words of Christ 
made known to him by tradition, in all 
their depth of meaning, and thus learnt to 
develope the hidden fulness of divine truth 
which they contained. 

Certainly for those who gradually past 
over to Christianity from Pharisaic Judaism, 
a considerable time might elapse before the 
spirit of Christianity could divest itself of 
the Pharisaic form. But it was otherwise 
with Paul, in whom Pharisaism had ex- 
hibited the most unsparing opposition to 
the gospel, and who, without any such gra- 
dual transition, had been seized at a. criti- 
cal moment by the power of the gospel, 
and from being its most violent enemy, had 
become its most zealous confessor; that 
Paul who, as he describes it in the seventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, after 
the sense of slavery had been excited to 
the utmost intensity in his bosom, was at 
once transported into a state of freedom, 
by believing in the Redeemer. ‘The bonds 
of Pharisaism were in his case loosened 
instantaneously ; in his. mind opposition 
against Pharisaic Judaism, took-the place 
of opposition against the gospel, as he says 
of himself (Philippians iii. 8), that for 
Christ’s sake, he had suffered the loss of 
all those things which he once prized, and 
all that once appeared to him so splendid, 
“he counted but as dung,” that he might 
win Christ. Thus from the beginning, by 
the illumination of the Spirit alone, and 
according to the guidance of Christ’s words, 
he had been taught, in all its freedom and 
depth, the genius of the gospel in relation 
to’Judaism, without having his views modi- 
fied by the influence of Peter,* and those 


* That is, on the supposition that the conver- 
sion of Cornelius had already taken place, which, 
taking into account its connexion with other 
events, is most probable, The interest which the 
conversion of: Cornelius and his whole family ex- 
cited at Jerusalem, and the manner of Peter’s re- 
ception there, it would not be easy to explain, if 
they had already been made acquainted with the 
effects of Christianity among the Gentiles at An- 
tioch. On the contrary, it is by no means appa- 
rent from the mission of Barnabas to Antioch 
(Acts xi. 22), that they had still so decided a 
scruple against the reception of believing Gentiles 
into the Christian church. ‘It would agree very 
well with the disposition they manifested on that 
occasion, if we suppose that, by the example of 
Cornelius ‘and his family, and by the influence of 
Peter, they had been induced to give up their de- 
cided opposition, But they might wish to con- 
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Christians of Hellenistic descent, who had 
already preached the gospel among the 
Gentiles, It was in consequence of this, 
that Paul (since, like his precursor Stephen, 
he more freely developed evangelical truth 
under this aspect in disputations with the 
Hellenists) excited so strongly the indigna- 
tion of the Jews. On the other hand, the 
prospect opened to him of a wider sphere 
of action among heathen nations. As he 
was one day in the Temple, and by prayer 
lifting up his soul to the Lord, he was 
borne aloft from earthly things. In a vi- 
sion he received an assurance from the 
Lord, that though he would be able to effect 
nothing at Jerusalem, on account of the 
animosity of the Jews, he was destined to 
carry the doctrine of salvation to other 
nations, even in remote regions ; Acts xxii. 
21. Accordingly, after staying in Jerusa- 
lem not more than fourteen days, he was 
obliged to leave it, through the machinations 
of the Jews. He now returned to his na- 
tive place, Tarsus, where he spent several 
years, certainly not in inactivity ; for by 
his labours the gospel was spread among 
both Jews and Gentiles in Tarsus and 
throughout Cilicia; there is good reason 
for believing, that to him the Gentile 
churches, which in a short time we find in 
Cilicia, owed their origin.* 


vince themselves by the investigations of an apos- 
tolic man, that every thing was right in this church, 
consisting for the most part of Gentile Christians. 
Even when they had adopted more liberal views 
on this subject, still there might be so much of 
their former feeling left, that they could not place 
the same confidence in a church founded among 
the Gentiles as in one among the Jews. Though 
it is possible that they sent so able a teacher 
thither, not from any feeling of distrust, but for 
the establishment and furtherance of the work 
already begun; and chose a Hellenist as better 
fitted to publish the gospel among people of Gre- 
cian descent, Auger’s remarks, in his work 
already quoted, p. 188, have occasioned an altera- 
tion in my former views. 

* The silence of the Acts respecting the labours 
of Paul in Cilicia, cannot be brought as evidence 
against the fact, for the account it gives of this 
period has many lacune, From the manner in 
which Paul is mentioned as secondary to Barna- 
bas, till the time of their first missionary journey, 
an argument might be drawn for his not having 
previously entered on any independent sphere of 
labour. But the case may be, that though Paul, 
as the younger and less known, was at first spoken 

_of as subordinate to Barnabas, the elder and ap- 

re publisher of the gospel; yet, by degrees, 

aul’s extraordinary exertions gave a different 
aspect to their relative position. In Jerusalem 
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THE CHURCH AT ANTIOCH THE GENTILE MOTHER- 
CHURCH, AND ITS RELATION TO THE JEWISH 
MOTHER-CHURCH, - 


In the mean time, as we have already 
remarked, Christianity was propagated — 
among the Gentiles by Hellenist teachers. 
in Antioch, the metropolis of Eastern Ro- 
man Asia. The news of this event excited 
great interest among the Christians at Jeru- 
salem. It is true, the information was not 
received in exactly the same manner as it 
would have been, if the account of the 
operation of Christianity among the Gen- 
tiles in the conversion of Cornelius had not 
materially contributed to allay their preju- 
dices. But still a measure of mistrust was 
prevalent against the Gentile believers who 
were non-observant of the Mosaic law, a 
feeling which, after many repeated exhibi- 
tions of the divine power of the gospel 
among Gentile Christians, lingered for a 
long time in the majority of Jewish believ- 
ers. Onthis account, Barnabas, a teacher 
who stood high in the general confidence, 
and who as a Hellenist was better fitted to 
deal with Christians of the same class, was 
commissioned to visit the new Gentile con- 
verts. On his arrival he rejoiced in wit- 
nessing the genuine effects of the gospel, 
and used his utmost endeavours to advance 
the work. The extensive prospect which 
opened here for the advancement of the 
kingdom of God occasioned his inviting 
Paul, who had been active among the Gen- 
tiles in Cilicia, to become his fellow-la- 
bourer. One evidence of the power with 
which Christianity in an independent man- 
ner spread itself among the Gentiles, was 
the new-name of Christians which was 
here given to believers. Among themselves 
they were called, the Disciples of the Lord, 


they continued for a longer time to assign the 
priority to Barnabas, as appears from the apostolic 
Epistle in Acts xv, 25, a circumstance which 
Bleek very justly adduces as a mark of the unal- 
tered origmality of this document; v. Studien untl 
Kritiken, 1836, part iv. p. 1037. At all events, 
one would rather assign a date some years later 
to the conversion of Paul, (on which too, we can 
never come to a decisive conclusion,) than sup 
that he could spend several years in his nati 
place without exerting himself for the propagati 
of Christianity,—he who solemnly declares, th 
from the time of his conversion, he felt so strong] 
the impulse of an inward call to preach the gospe 
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_ Believers. By the Jews names were im- 
posed upon them which implied underva- 
luation or contempt, such as the Galileans, 
the Nazarenes, the Paupers; and Jews 
would of course not give them a name 
meaning the adherents of the Messiah. 
The Gentiles had hitherto, on account of 
their observance of the ceremonial law, not 
known how to distinguish them from Jews. 
But now, when Christianity was spread 
among the Gentiles apart from the obser- 
vance of the ceremonial law, its professors 
appeared as an entirely new religious sect 
(a genus tertium, as they were sometimes 
termed, being neither Jews nor Gentiles) ; 
and as the term Christ was held to be a 
proper name, the adherents of the new 
religious teacher were distinguished by a 
word formed from it, as the adherents of 
any school of philosophy were wont to be 
named after its founder. 

Antioch from this time occupied a most 
important place in the propagation of Chris- 


tianity, for which there were now two cen-. 


tral points; what Jerusalem had hitherto 
been for this purpose among the Jews, that 
Antioch now became among the Gentiles. 
Here first the two representations of Chris- 
tianity, distinguished from one another by 
the predominance of the Jewish or Gentile 
element, came into collision. As at Alex- 
andria at a later period, the developement 
of Christianity had to experience the effect 
of various mixtures of the ancient oriental 
modes of thinking with the mental cultiva- 
tion of the Grecian schools, so in this Ro- 
man metropolis of Eastern Asia, it met 
with various mixtures of the oriental forms 
of religious belief. From Antioch, at the 
beginning of the second century, proceeded 
the system of an oriental-anti-Jewish Gno- 
sis, which opposed Christianity to Judaism. 
As there was considerable intercourse 
between the two churches at Jerusalem and 
Antioch, Christian teachers frequently came 
from the former to the latter ; among these 
was a prophet named Agabus, who prophe- 
-sied of an approaching famine, which 
would be felt severely by a great number 
_of poor Christians in Jerusalem, and he 
called upon the believers in Antioch to assist 
their poorer bretheren. This famine ac- 
tually occurred in Palestine about A. D. 
44.* 


* We. cannot fix the exact time when this fa- 
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The faculty of foretelling a future event, 
did not necessarily enter into the New Tes- 
tament idea of a prophet, if we assume 
that Luke wrote from his own standing- 
point. An address fitted to produce a 
powerful effect on an audience, one by 
which Christians would be excited to deeds 
of beneficence, would agree with the marks 
of a prophetic address in the New Testa- 
ment sense; but as in the Acts it is ex- 
pressly added, that the famine foretold by 
the prophet actually came to pass ; we must 
doubtless admit, in this instance, that there 
was a prediction of an impending famine, 
although it is possible that the prophecy was 
founded on the observation of natural 
prognostics. 

The Christians at Antioch felt themselves 
bound to assist in its temporal distress, that 
church from which they had received the 
highest spiritual benefits, and probably sent 
their contributions before the beginning of 
the famine, by the hands of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, to the presiding elders of the church 
at Jerusalem. This church, after enjoying 
about eight years’ peace, since the persecu- 
tion that ensued on Stephen’s martyrdom, 
was once more assailed by a violent but 
transient tempest. King Herod Agrippa, 
to whom the Emperor Claudius had granted 
the government of Judea, affected great 
zeal for the strict observance of the ancient 
ritual,* although on many occasions he 
acted contrary to it, on purpose to ingratiate 
himself with the Gentiles, just as by his 
zeal for Judaism, he tried to attach the 
Jewish people to himself. Actuated by such 
motives, he thought it expedient to manifest 
hostility to the teachers of the new doctrine, 
of whom he had received unfavourable re- 


mine began. It is mentioned by Josephus in his 
Antiq. book xx. chap. 245, It was so great that 
numbers died in it from want. Queen Helena of 
Adiabene in Syria, a convert to Judaism, sent a 
vessel laden with corn, which she had purchased 
at Alexandria, and with figs procured in the island 
of Cyprus, to Jerusalem, and caused these provi- 
sions to be distributed among the poor. Luke, in- 
deed, speaks of a famine that spread itself over 
the whole dsxougeyn, which was not the case with 
this, To understand by s:xovjevn in this passage, 
Palestine only, is not justified by the New Testa- 
ment phraseology; but, it is possible that the fa- 
mine extended to other parts, and, we must then 
suppose the word to be used somewhat rhetorically, 
and not with literal exactness, especially if we con- 
sider it as spoken by a prophet come from Jeru- 
salem. ; 
* Josephus, Antiq. book xix. ch. 6 and 7. 
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ports. He caused James the son of Zebe- 
dee, and a brother of the apostle John, who 
probably, by some particular act or dis- 
course, had excited the anger of the Jewish 
zealots, to be put to death; and during the 
Passover in the year 44,* he cast Peter into 
prison, intending that he should meet with 
the same fate after the feast. But by the 
special providence of God, Peter was de- 
livered from prison, and the death of the 
king which shortly followed, once more 
gave peace to the church, 

If Paul and Barnabas arrived at Jurusa- 
Jem during this disturbed state of things, 
their stay was necessarily shortened by it, 
and they could accomplish nothing of con- 
sequence.t But if we compare the account 
in the Acts, with the narrative of the apos- 
tle Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
if we assume that the journey to Jerusalem, 
which he there mentions as the second, was 
really the second, this journey would ac- 
quire great importance.t| We must then 


* For it was the last year of Herod Agrippa’s 
reign, who held for at least three whole years the 
sovereignty of Judea, (Josephus, xix. 8. 2); and, 
therefore, certainly reigned from the end of Jan- 
uary 41, to the beginning of the reign of Claudius, 
the end of January 44; so that only the Passover 
of this last year could be intended, that which took 
place after Herod had reigned three whole years. 

f As the words x27’ ixewoy roy xaigov, in Acts 
xii. 1, cannot serve for fixing the exact date, the 
coincidence of this journey of Paul’s with the 
events at Jerusalem, and the whole chronology 
founded upon it of the apostle’s history, is not ab- 
solutely certain. Yet there is no valid argument 
- against this arrangement. 

t Ireneus ady. heres, Lib. iii, c. 13, seems to 
consider it as settled that this was Paul’s third 
journey. But what Tertullian says (contra Mar- 
cion i, 20), goes on the supposition that it was his 
second journey. He alleges the same reason for 
thinking so, as Keil, in his essay on the subject 
lately published in his Opuscula; that Paul, in 
the first glow of his conversion, was more violent 
against Judaism, but latterly his feelings towards 
it were mollified. Thus he explains the dispute 
with Peter at Antioch. “Paulus adhue in gratia 
rudis, ferventer ut adhuc neophytus adyersus Ju- 
daismum.” (It is contradictory to this supposition 
that he allows Paul to have given way to the Ju- 
daizers at Jerusalem, in reference to the cireum- 
cision of Titus, con. Marcion, v. 3); and it would 
entirely correspond with the character of Paul and 
the mode of his conversion, that, at first, he should 
engage in fiercer opposition to the observance of 
the law, than that his mind should gradually be 
developed in that freer direction. Yet this suppo- 
sition, as we shall afterwards show, is by no means 
supported by historical evidence. hat is ad- 
vanced by Wurm, in his essay already quoted, in 
the Tubingen “ Zeitschrift fiir Theologie,” against 
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assume, that although the conveyance of 
the collection to Jerusalem was the avowed 
object and motive of this journey,—yet 
Paul himself had another and more impor- 
tant end in view, which probably induced 
him to be the bearer of the contributions. 
As the strictly Pharisaical Jews held it ab- 
solutely necessary for the Gentiles to sub- 
mit to the whole ceremonial law, and 
particularly to circumcision,* in order to 
enjoy the blessings of theocracy ; as the 
mistrust of the Jewish Christians had al- 
ready, as we have before remarked, mani- 
fested itself against the Gentile converts ; 
and as the consequences of this state of 
féeling might have already appeared in the 
church at Antioch, which stood in so close 
a connexion with the parent church at Je- 
rusalem ; it is not at all improbable, that 


my application of the first passage from Tertullian, 
is not correct. I have here remarked on the con- 
tradiction between the two passages, and in a 
writer of Tertullian’s cast of mind—highly as we 
esteem the depth, fire and vigour of his genius— 
such a contradiction is not very surprising.—But 
from Tertull. c, Marcion, lib. v. 2, 3, it is by no 
means clear, that he considered the second jour- 
ney mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians, as 
the same with that which was followed by the re- 
solutions of the apostolic assembly at Jerusalem. 
Tertullian only says, that the Acts of the Apostles 
—whose credibility was not acknowledged by Mar- 
cion—represented the principles on which Paul 
acted, not differently from what Paul states them 
to be in an Epistle admitted as genuine by Mar- 
cion ; consequently, the account of Luke, in this 
respect, must be credible. So, then, Tertullian, i. 
9, by rudis fides means the same as in the pas- 
sage first quoted. The rudis fides in that passage, 
is a faith still young and not fully tried, which 
hence could not possess so independent an author- 
ity ; “hoc enim (the temporary concession in refe- 
rence to the circumcision of Titus) rudi fidei et 
adhuc de legis observatione suspense (in reference 
to which it was still disputed whether they were 
not bound to the observance of the law) compete- 
bat,” namely, until Paul had succeeded in having 
his independent call to the apostleship and its pe- 
culiar grounds, acknowledged by the other apostles, 

* A Jewish merchant, named Ananias, who had 
converted King Izates of Adiabene, the son of 
Queen Helena, to Judaism, assured him that he 
might worship Jehovah without being circumcised, 
and even sought to dissuade him from if, that it 
might not cause an insurrection of his people. But 
when another stricter Jew, Eleazar, came thither, 
he declared to the king that since he acknowledged 
the divine authority of the Mosaic law, he would 
sin by neglecting any of its commands, and there- 
fore no consideration ought to prevent his compli- 
ance. Joseph. Archeol. lib. xx. c. 2, § 4. And 
such was the opinion of the converts to Christian- 
ity from among the Jews, who, to use the words 
of Josephus, were dxgiBeic weg tx ware. 


Paul and Barnabas felt it to be their impe- 
rative duty, in order to guard against a 
dangerous disagreement, to come to an 
understanding with the apostles at Jerusa- 
lem on this subject, and to unite with them 
in establishing fixed principles respecting 
it. Yet in itself it is more probable, that 
such a mutual explanation took place ear- 
lier, than that it occurred at so late a pe- 
riod.* Such a conference of Paul and 
Barnabas with the three most eminent of the 
apostles, could not well be held at that time, 
since one of them was cast into prison; 
but too great an uncertainty is attached to 
the dates of these events, to render this 
objection of much weight. And it agrees 
with the existing circumstances of the 
church, that this conference is represented 
as a private transaction of Paul’s with the 
most eminent of the apostles ;+ partly be- 
cause the matter did not appear sufficiently 
ripe for a public discussion ; partly because, 
by the persecution set on foot by King 
Agrippa, the intended public conference 
might be prevented. By this supposition, 
we therefore gain a connecting link in the 
history of the transactions between the 
Jewish and Gentile converts, and thus the 
two historical documents, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistle to the Galatians, 
serve to supply what is necessary for the 
completion of each. But, in the first place, 
the chronology of the common reading, 
supported by the authority of all the manu- 
scripts,{ is irreconcilable with this hypo- 


_* As Dr. Paulus remarks in his Exegetical Man- 
ual, i. 1, p. 238, 

t The xa’ idtay de, Gal. ii. 2, which contains an 
antithesis to dyueciz, Yet public conferences are 
by no means excluded ; for it is not clear that the 
words x21’ stay follow what was before said merely 
as a limiting explanatory clause. Paul, perhaps, 
might not except some special topic of importance 
from the aveSeuny airors (which must principally 
relate to his Christian brethren in Jerusalem),—his 
private conferences with James, Peter, and John; 
or he might design to notice only the public, and 
afterwards the important private conferences, al- 
together passing over the former. Compare Wurm. 
p. 51; Auger, p. 149. 

The Chronicon Paschale Alexandrinum, ed. 
Niebuhr, p. 436, certainly forms an exception, ac- 
eording to which Paul took this second journey 
four years after his conversion; and this compu- 
tation supposes the reading to be reroagwy éray, in- 
stead of dexaterr, Such a reading being assumed, 
we may easily understand how 14 was formed 
from A. And according to this reading, if we re- 
fer it to the second journey of Paul mentioned in 
the Acts, every thing will readily agree with such 
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thesis, for we must reckon Paul’s conversion 
to have taken place fourteen years earlier, 
which would be a computation wholly un- 
tenable. And, secondly, the relation in 
which Paul, according to the description in 
the Acts, stood at any given time to Barna- 
bas, the elder preacher of the gospel, will 
not agree with this view. For at an earlier 
period, according to the slight notices fur- 
nished us by the Acts, Paul appears in a 
subordinate relation, both of age and dis- 
cipleship, to the elder preacher of the gos- 
pel. It was not till he undertook the 
missionary journey with Barnabas from 
Antioch, in which he was the most promi- 
nent agent, that that apostolic superiority 
developed itself, which was afterwards ex- 
hibited in the transactions at Jerusalem. 
Still we cannot consider this remark as 
decisive of the question; for we may feel 
confident that such a man as Paul, espe- 
cially if we grant his independent labours 
in Cilicia—must have come forward, even 
before the period of his apostolic superiority, 
with extraordinary efficiency when the 
occasion demanded it. 

Since there was no deficiency of teach- 
ers in the church at Antioch, we may 
presume that, after the conversion of the 
Gentiles had once begun, the publication of 
the gospel would be extended from Syria to 
other heathen nations. Barnabas and Paul 
had probably at an early period expressed 
their desire to be employed in a wider 
sphere for the conversion of the Gentiles, 
as Paul had been assured by the Lord of 
his appointment to carry the gospel to dis- 
tant nations. And as Barnabas had brought 
his nephew Mark with him from Jerusalem 
to Antioch, it is not unlikely that he was 
prompted to this step by the prospect of a 
more extensive field in which he might em- 
ploy his relation as a fellow-labourer. The 
teachers who were assembled at Antioch 
appointed a day of fasting and prayer, to 
lay this matter before the Lord, and to pray 
for his illumination to direct them what to 
do. A firm persuasion was imparted to 
them all by the Spirit of God, that they 


a computation ; only, if we reckon these four years 
from the conversion of St. Paul, that event must 
be placed about the year 40, But still it remains 
uncertain, whether the computation in the Chron- 
icon Paschale is founded on a critical conjecture, 
or on the authority of a manuscript; and, at all 
events, the opposing evidence of all manuscripts 
and quotations from the Fathers is too important. 
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ought to set apart and send forth Barnabas 
and Paul to the work to which they were 
called by the Lord.* 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY FROM ANTIOCH BY 
PAUL AND BARNABAS. 


AccompantEp by Mark, they first visited 

_ the island of Cyprus, the native country of 
Barnabas, whose ancient connexion with it 
facilitated the introduction of the gospel. 
They traversed the island from east to 
west, from Salamis to Paphos. In their 
teaching they followed the track which 
history had marked out for them, that 
method by which the gospel must spread 
itself among the heathen. As the Jews, in 
virtue of their connexion with the theocratic 
developement, and of the promises entrusted 
to them, had the first claim to the an- 
nouncement of the Messiah ;f as they were 
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* There is no necessity for our supposing that 
the whole narrative of a second journey of Paul to 
Jerusalem for conveying the collection arose from 
a misunderstanding ; and there is less probability 
of this, because Luke, when he mentions this jour- 
ney a second time, states that they had then 
brought Mark with them from Jerusalem. The 
object for which Paul mentions his journey to 
Jerusalem, in the Epistle to the Galatians, by no 
means required the mention of a journey so unim- 
portant in reference to the main subject of that 
epistle. See the remarks in the sequel on the 
Epistle to the Galatians, 

t wparoy *Ioudxiw, Rom. i, 16, compared with 
John iv. 22. The credibility of what is related in 
the Acts on this and other occasions, respecting 
the manner in which Paul turned to the Gentiles, 
immediately after the ill reception which he met 
with from the Jews assembled in the synagogue, 
would be shaken, if Dr. Bauer were correct in his 
assertion, (see his Essay on the Object and Occa- 
sion of the Epistle to the Romans, in the Tubingen 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologic, 1836, part iii. p. 101), 
that the author of the Acts did not give a faithful 
relation of objective facts, but modified them ac- 
cording to his peculiar views and design ; that this 
is to be explained from the apologetical design with 
which he maintains the position, that the gospel 
reached the Gentiles only through the criminalit 
and unbelief of the Jews. This is connected wit 
Bauer’s idea of an anti-pauline party, consisting 
of persons who took offence at the Pauline uni- 
versalism (his preaching the gospel both to Jews 
and Gentiles), and which had its seat at Rome. 
For this party, such an apologetic representation 
of Paul’s ministry must be designed. We might 
be allowed to cast such a suspicion on the repre- 
sentations in the Acts, if any thing artificial was 
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in a state of the greatest preparation, and 
places already existed among them for the 
purposes of religious instruction ; it was on 


to be found in them, any thing not corresponding 
to what might be expected from the circumstances 
of the times. But if the line of conduct ascribed 
to the apostle, and its consequences, appear alto- 
gether natural under the circumstances, it does 
not appear how we can be justified in deducing 
the repetition (of Paul’s mode of acting) grounded 
in the nature of the thing, not from that, but from 
the subjective manner of the narrator. Now, in 
all the cities where synagogues existed, they form- 
ed the most convenient places for making known 
the gospel, when Paul was not disposed to appear 
in the public market-places as a preacher. Here 
he found the proselytes assembled, who formed a 
channel of communication with the Gentiles. And 
in the passage quoted from the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, the principle is stated according to which 
the Jews had the first claim to the publication of 
the gospel. Love to his own people produced the 
earnest desire to effect as much as possible for 
their salvation, along with his calling as an apostle 
of the Gentiles, Rom. xi, 13, That I have brought 
forward this from the Epistle to the Romans, which 
Bauer has made use of as a proof of the existence 
of such an apologetic interest, is not on my part 
a mere petitio principii ; for I cannot in any way 
reconcile it with the character of the apostle, that 
he could express such principles and such desires 
merely from molives of expediency. But it was 
natural that he should turn away from the great 
mass of the carnally-minded Jews, if he found 
only here and there individuals among them of 
susceptible dispositions, and devote himself to the 
Gentiles alone. It does not follow from this, that 
his call to the apostleship among the heathen was 
determined merely by accidental circumstances ; 
for if he found a greater number of Jews in a city 
disposed to believe, yet his other calling would not 
thereby have been frustrated ; but among the con- 
verted Hellenistic Jews, who were more closely 
related to those who were Greeks by birth or edu- 
cation, he would have found assistance for esta- 
blishing the Christian church among the Gentiles. 
And when, after so many painful experiences, he 
had little hopes of success among the Jews, still 
he could not give up the attempt to do something 
for his countrymen, if by any means he might 
save some; especially since he could so well unite 
this with the interests of his calling, and could find 
no more convenient and unostentatious method of 
paving his way to the Gentiles. And does not the 
peculiar mixture in the churches of Gentile-Chris- 
tians, the influence of Judaizers upon them, give 
evidence of their origination? Rom. xi. 12 will 
also establish this point. And that the author of 
the Acts has given a narrative consistent with 
facts and the actual state of things, is shown by 
this, that, when describing the entrance of Paul at 
Athens, he does not repeat the same method of 
proceeding, but represents him as acting in a dif- 
ferent manner, adapted to the local peculiarities. 
Throughout the Acts, I can perceive no traces of 
any thing but an historical object, which the author 
has pursued according to the means of information 
within his reach, howd 
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these accounts natural that the apostles 
should first enter the synagogues, and the 
proselytes of the gate, whom they here 
met with, afforded them the most con, 
venient point of transition from the Jews to 
the Gentiles. In Paphos, they found in 
the Proconsul Sergius Paulus, a man dis- 
satisfied with all that philosophy and the 
popular religion could offer for his religious 
wants, and anxious to receive every thing 
which presented itself as a new communi- 
cation from heaven; hence, he was eager 
to hear what Paul and Barnabas announced 
as a new divine doctrine. But, owing to 
that sense of religious need, unsatisfied by 
any clear knowledge, he had given ear to 
the deceptive arts of an itinerant Jewish 
Goés, Barjesus. These Goéte were in 
succeeding times* the most virulent oppo- 
sers of Christianity, because it threatened 
to deprive them of their domination over 
the minds of men;t and for the same 
reason, this man took the utmost pains to 
hinder the spread of the gospel, and to 
prejudice the Proconsul against it. But 
Paul, full of holy indignation, declared with 
divine confidence, that the Lord would 
punish him with the loss of that eyesight 
which he only abused, by attempting with 
his arts of deception, to stop the progress 
of divine truth. The threatening was im- 
mediately fulfilled; and by this sensible 
evidence of the operation of a higher power, 
the Proconsul was withdrawn from the in- 
fluence of the Goés, and rendered more 
susceptible of divine instruction. 

Thence they directed their course farther 
northward; passed over to Pamphylia, and 
along the borders of Phrygia, Isauria, and 
Pisidia, and made a longer stay at the con- 


siderable city of Antiocht (which as a bor- 


* On this account it was not at all uncommon 
for such sorcerers to find access to men of the 
highest rank. Thus Lucian narrates, that the 
most distinguished men in Rome most eagerly 
inquired after the prophecies of a sorcerer, Alex- 
ander of Abonateichos, in Pontus, who acquired 
great notoriety in the reign of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius; among the zealous adherents of Alexan- 
der, he mentions especially an eminent Roman 
statesman, Rutilianus, of whom he says—avap ra 
Me Gare nanos nat GyrSoo nat ty roardis menbers 
popainaic eEnracpsvoc, ta de wept vous Sous wavy 
vorty. Lucian, Alexand. § 30. 

+ Of which the Alexander mentioned in the 
preceding note is an example. 

t To distinguish it from the Asiatic metropolis, 
it is called ’Avqwysia mpos Ticidic y 
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der-city, was at different periods reckoned as 
belonging to different provinces), in order 
to allow time for making known the gospel. 
Paul’s discourse in the synagogue is a 
specimen of the peculiar wisdom and skill 
of the great apostle in the management of 
men’s dispositions, and of his peculiar an- 
tithetical mode of developing Christian 
truth. He sought first to win the attention 
and confidence of his hearers, by remind- 
ing them how God had chosen their fathers 
to be his people, and then gave an outline 
of God’s dealing with them, to the times of 
David, the individual from whose posterity, 
according to the promises, the Messiah was 
to spring. After the introduction he came 
to the main object of his address, to the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah, and to what he 
had effected for the salvation of mankind. 
Then turning to the Jews and proselytes 
present, he proceeded to say, that for them 
this announcement of salvation was de- 
signed, since those to whom it was first 
proposed, the Jews at Jerusalem, and their 
rulers, had been unwilling to receive it; 
they had not acknowledged the Messiah, 
nor understood the prophecies, which they 
heard read every Sabbath-day in, their 
synagogues.* Yet, while in their . blind- 
ness, they condemned the Messiah to death, 
they could not retard the fulfilment of the 
prophecies, but against their design and 
will, contributed to it; for after he had 
suffered all things which according to the 
predictions of the prophets he was to suffer, 
he rose from the dead. By faith in him 
they could obtain forgiveness of sins and 
justification, which they could never have 
obtained by the law.t And after announc- 


* Only using milder expressions, Paul here says 
the same things of the blindness of the Jews, 
which he often says in stronger and more severe 
language in his Epistles, accusing them of obdu- 
racy. 

;To justify my views of this passage, I must 
make a few remarks on the right interpretation of 
Acts xiii. 39. I cannot so understand it as if the 
apostle meant to say—Through Christ men obtain 
forgiveness of all sins, even of those of which for- 
giveness could not be obtained through the law. 
The apostle certainly knew only one forgiveness 
of sins and one justification; and he used the 
term xayrey only to mark the completeness of the 
removal of guilt, as the idea of dixzserum presup- 
poses this; but the preceding 2yray, to refer the 
relative pronoun by a kind of logical attraction to 
this term of universality, rather than to the whole 
idea of dix2zsiwSivas, which he had especially in 
view. What Meyer says in his commentary in 
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ing this promise to them, Paul closed with 
a threatening warning to unbelievers. This 
discourse, uttered with all the impressive- 
ness of firm faith, and yet evincing so 
much tenderness towards the Jews, made 
at first a favourable impression upon them, 
and, in the name of the whole assembly, 
they requested him to expound his doctrine 
more fully on the next Sabbath.* Such 


defence of the common interpretation, does not 
convince me, “Paul,” he remarks, “ specifies one 
part of the universal dgesie auegriay as particu- 
larly worthy of notice, but this does not at all 
injure the unity of the forgiveness of sins and jus- 
tification.” I do not perceive how Paul, from his 
point of view, could render one special part more 
prominent than another; I know indeed of zo sin 
from which a man could be justified on the stand- 
ing-point of the law; in Paul’s mind there could 
be here no difference whatever. The peculiarly 
Pauline style of carrying out the opposition be- 
tween faith and the law here appears in the 
germ. 

* Tf, in Acts xiii. 42, we take wereZu in its usual 
acceptation, we must understand the passage thus: 
Paul and Barnabas were requested to explain the 
Christian doctrine to them during the weck be- 
tween this and the next Sabbath, therefore before 
the next celebration of the Sabbath. Such a request 
would be very suitable, if we understand it as that 
of individuals who wished to hear discourses on 
the doctrine in their private circles during the 
week, But it does not appear so proper as a wish 
expressed by the whole congregation at the syna- 
gogue. We should most naturally refer it to the 
Gentiles, and on that account must consider the 
reading ra #Syy in the 42d verse as correct, though 
it has the appearance of a gloss. Also the word 
o2B2roy in the Acts is never used in the sense of 
a week; for the phrase pie cxf Berwy cannot be 
brought as a voucher for this meaning. But if we 
understand ro gee cabBarcy, of the next Sab- 
bath, all will be clear; and a comparison with 
verse 44 favours this interpretation, which is also 
sanctioned by the ancient glosses and scholia in 
Griesbach and Matthai. From the earlier Greek 
writers, it is certainly difficult to find an authority 
for this meaning of nerzév, but not from the later. 
In Plutarch’s Instituta Laconica, c. 42, weragy 
occurs twice in this sense, and especially in the 
second passage, tols werafu Maxedovinoic Bartaciony 
(“the Macedonian kings after Philip and Alexan. 
der,”’) for it cannot be otherwise understood ; and 
so likewise in Josephus, De Bello Jud. lib. v. c. 4, 
§ 2, where, after speaking of David and Solomon, 
he says, trav werafv toucay Bactrewy, which can 
only mean, “the kings after these.”—I consider 
the words é iis cuvaywyic r&v Toudtsv and the 
words +z ¢Syn as glosses founded on a misunder- 
standing; but I cannot, with Kuinoel, take the 
whole of the verse, so strongly accredited as 
genuine, to be only a gloss.. What is said in this 
verse, may be considered as marking the vivid 


representation of an event by an eye-witness. As |’ 


Paul and Barnabas were going away before the 
whole of the congregation had separated, they 
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was the impression made by his words on 
the assembly in general. But there were 
many among the Jews present, and es- 
pecially the proselytes, who were more 
deeply affected than the rest by the power 
of truth, and who longed after the redemp- 
tion announced by Paul. They could not — 
wait till the next Sabbath, but hastened 
after Paul, who had left the synagogue 
with Barnabas ; they informed them of the 
impressions they had received, and ear- 
nestly requested more ample instruction, 
Paul and Barnabas consequently availed 
themselves of many opportunities to explain 
the divine doctrine in private houses during 
the course of the week, and likewise to 
make it known among the Gentiles. Hence, 
by the next Sabbath, the new doctrine of 
salvation had obtained notoriety through 
the whole city, and a multitude of the Gen- 
tile inhabitants flocked to the synagogue in 
order to hear Paul’s discourse. This was 
a spectacle sufficient to stir up the wrath of 
the Jews, who where filled with spiritual 
pride, and a delusive notion of their superi- 
ority as members of the ancient theocracy, 
and hence this discourse of Paul’s was not 
heard with the same favourable disposition 
and calmness as the first. He was inter- 
rupted by violent contradictions and re- 
proaches, He then declared to them, that 
since they were not disposed to receive the 
salvation announced to them, and excluded 
themselves from it to their own condemna- 
tion, the preachers of the gospel had dis- 
charged their obligations, and would now 
turn to the Gentiles, who had shown them- 
selves disposed to receive their instructions, 
and that the gospel was designed to be a 
fountain of light and salvation to nations in 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Thus 
Paul and Barnabas left the synagogue with 
the believing Gentiles, and a suitable cham- 
ber in the dwelling of one of their number, 
probably was the first place of assembling 
for the church that was now formed. 
Christianity spread itself through the whole 
circumjacent district; but the Jews con- 
trived, by means of the female proselytes 
belonging to the most respectable families 


‘ 


were requested by the elders of the synagogue to 
repeat their addresses on the next Sabbath. But 
after the whole congregation had separated, many 
individuals ran after them to open their hearts to 
them more unreservedly. ‘ 


ae 
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in the city,* and their influence on their 
husbands, to raise a persecution against 
Paul and Barnabas, so that they were 
obliged toleavethe place. They proceeded to 
the city of [conium, about ten miles to the 
Kast ; in Lycaonia,t where they had access 
to both Jews and Gentiles. But by the in- 
fluence of the hostility disposed among the 
former, who also here had gained over to 
their side a part of the people and the 
magistrates, they were driven from this 
city also. They now betook themselves to 
other cities in the same province, and first 
tarried in the neighbouring towns of Lystra. 
As in this place there was no synagogue, 
and scarcely any Jews dwelt in it; they 
could make known the gospel only by 
entering into conversationt in places of pub- 
lic resort, and thus leading persons to reli- 
gious subjects; gradually small groups 
were formed, which were increased by 
many, who were attracted by curiosity or 
interest in the subject of conversation. Paul 
was one day thus instructing in divine truth 
a company who had gathered round him, 
when a man who had been Jame from his 
birth, and probably was used to sit for alms 
in a thoroughfare of the city, listened to 
him with great attention. The Divine in 
the appearance and discourse of Paul deeply 
impressed him, and caused him to look up 
with confidence as if he expected a cure 
from him. When Paul noticed this, he 
said to him with a loud voice, “ Stand up- 
right on thy feet;” and he stood up and 
walked.§ 

This sight attracted a still larger crowd, 
and the credulous people now esteemed 
the two apostles to be more than men,— 


* Here as at Damascus (and other instances 
might be mentioned) Judaism found most accept- 
ance with females, as Christianity did afterwards. 

t In other times it was considered as belonging 
to Phrygia or Pisidia. _ 

t A frequent practice of modern missionaries in 
Asia, 

§ Only he will feel compelled to believe this 
who acknowledges the new divine powers of life, 
which through Christ have been introduced to the 
human race. But whoever is not entangled in a 
mechanical view of nature, whoever acknowledges 
the power of Spirit over nature, and a hidden dy- 
namic connexion between soul and body—to such 
a person it cannot appear wholly incredible that 
the immediate impression of a divine power ope- 
rating on the whole internal being of man should 
produce results of altogether a different kind from 
remedies taken out of the stores of the ordinary 
powers of nature. 
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gods, who came down in human form to 
confer benefits on men. A belief of this 
kind, deeply seated in the human breast, 
and proceeding from the undeniable feeling 
of the connexion of the human race with 
God, was spread from ancient times among 
the heathen,* and at that period was much 
increased by the existing religious ferment. 
Now in this city Zeus was worshipped as 
the founder of cities, as the originator, 
guide, and protector of civilization,} as the 
founder and protector of this city in parti- 
cular (Zeug wodusus, wodsodx0s), and a temple 
at the entrance of the city was dedicated 
to him.{ Accordingly the people imagined 
that their tutelar deity, Zeus himself, had 
come down to them; and as Paul was 
foremost in speaking, and possessed—as 
we may conclude from his Epistles, and 
his speech at Athens—a peculiarly power- 
ful address, and a high degree of popular 
eloquence, he was taken for Hermes, while 
Barnabas his senior, who perhaps had 
something imposing in his appearance, 
was believed to be Zeus. ‘The people 
made their remarks to one another on 
these strangers in the old Lycaonian dia- 
lect, so that Paul and Barnabas were not 
aware of their drift, and were therefore 
quite unprepared for the result. The news 
of the appearance of these supposed divi- 
nities quickly reached the temple, and a 
priest came with oxen, which were gene- 
rally sacrificed to Zeus, and with garlands 


to adorn them, to the gates of the city ;§ 


* The Homeric Sect Zetvorrty tormores arrcdumoict, 
Tlavroics rercSorrec, exsorewqaat moanas. Od, g. 485. 

+ As Aristides in his discourse ¢is Ar says, that, 
as Zeus is the creator and giver of all good things, 
he is to be worshipped under manifold titles accord- 
ing to these various relations. TayS’ con avroc 
eUge Meyers Kets tturh meerovre oyoKard. 5 

t Libanius cd7eg roy iegtv, ed. Reiske, vol. ii. p. 
158, remarks, that cities were built in the imme- 
diate vicinity of temples, hence frequently the 
buildings nearest the walls were ancient temples ; 
as in the Middle Ages, the site of towns was often 
determined by that of the churches and religious 
houses, and as in our own times in the South Sea 
Islands, settlements are formed near the residence 
of the missionaries, which gradually become yil- 
lages and towns. ; 

§ The word zwvacves, Acts xiv. 13, as no other 
term is added, may be most naturally understood 
of the city gates, not of the door of the house, in 
which Paul and Barnabas were staying; in the 
latter case, the plural would hardly have been used. 
The iZerndncay in verse 14 can prove nothing; for 
it might easily be omitted to state whether they 
heard of what had happened while in their lodg- 
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whether he wished to sacrifice to Zeus 
before the gate for the welfare of the city ; 
or intended to bring the animals to Paul’s 
residence, and there to perform the sacri- 
fice, but before he had entered the gates, 
Paul and Barnabas hastened thither, full 
of consternation, as soon as they disco- 
vered the object of these preparations. 
They rent their garments—a customary 
sign among the Jews of abhorrence for 
whatever outraged the religious feelings— 
and rushed among the crowd. Paul ex- 
claimed, ‘‘What do ye! We are men like 
yourselves; we are come hither for this 
very purpose, that you may turn from 
these who are no gods, to the living God, 
the Almighty Creator of the universe, who 
hitherto has allowed the nations of the 
earth to try their own experience how far 
they can attain in the knowledge of reli- 
gion by the powers of their own reason, 
but who yet has not lefi himself without 
witnesses among them, by granting them 
all good things from heaven, and supply- 
ing them with those gifts of nature which 
contribute to the preservation of life and to 
their general well-being.”* 

Even by such an appeal it was difficult 
to turn the people from their purpose. Yet 
this impression on the senses, so powerful 
for a short time, soon passed away from 
men who were not affected internally by 
the power of truth. The Jews from Ico- 
nium succeeded in instigating the greater 
part of the people against Paul. He was 
stoned in a popular tumult, and dragged 
out of the city for dead. But while the 
believers from the city were standing round 
him and .using means for his restoration, 
he arose strengthened by the power of 
God; and after spending only the re- 
mainder of that day at Lystra, departed 
with Barnabas to the neighbouring town 
of Derbe. When they had proclaimed the 
gospel there and in the neighbourhood,t 


ing, and now hastened to the gates, or that they 
were at that time near the gates. Perhaps Luke 
himself had no exact information on these points. 

* The sense of benefits received should have 
been the means of leading men to the Giver, 
From a perversion of this sense arose systems of 
natural religion, to which the immediate revela- 
tion of God opposed itself—appealing to that ori- 
ginal but misunderstood and misdirected sense. 

, =a lg evidently means only the places 
lying in the immediate vicinity of these two 
towns, certainly nota whole province, and least | 
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they again visited those towns in which 
they had propagated the faith on this 
journey, and which through persecutions 
they had been obliged to leave sooner than 
they wished; they endeavoured to esta- 
blish the faith of the new converts, and 
regularly organized the churches. They 
then returned by their former route to 
Antioch. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DIVISION BETWEEN THE JEWISH AND GENTILE 
CHRISTIANS AND ITS SETTLEMENT.—THE INDEPEN- 
DENT DEVELOPEMENT OF THE GENTILE CHURCH, 


Wuite in this manner Christianity 
spread itself from Antioch, the parent- 
church of the Gentile world, and that great 
revolution began, which has continued ever 
since to work its way among the nations, 
a division threatened to break out between 
the two parent-churches, those two central 
points from which the kingdom of God 
began to extend itself. It was a great 
crisis in the history of the church and of 
mankind. The hidden contrarieties were 
destined to come forth in order to be over- 
come by the power of Christianity and re- 
conciled with one another. The question 
was, in fact, whether the gospel would 
succeed not only then, but through all 
future ages. 

There came to Antioch many strictly 
pharisaical-minded Christians from Jerusa- 
lem, who, like the Eleazar we have already 
mentioned, assured the Gentiles that they 
could not obtain any share in the kingdom 
of God and its blessedness without circum- 
cision, and entered into a controversy with 
Paul and Barnabas on the views they held 
on this subject. The church at Antioch 
resolved to send a deputation to Jerusalem 
for the settlement of this dispute, and their 
choice naturally fell on Paul and Barnabas, 
as the persons who had been most active in the 
propagation of the gospel among the Gen- 
tiles. Paul had, besides, a special reason 
which would have determined him to under- 
take the journey without any public com- 


of all, from its geographical position, the province 

of bs Hence the supposition that Paul in 
is first missionary journey preached the gospel 

to the Galatians is proved to be untenable. 
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mission. It appeared now the fittest time 
for explaining himself to the apostles re- 
specting the manner in which he published 
the gospel among the heathen, in order to 
bring into distinct recognition their unity 
of spirit amidst their diversity of method— 
(as the latter was necessary through the 
diversity of their spheres of action)—and 
to obviate all those contrarieties by which 
the consciousness of that essential unity 
could be disturbed. He felt assured by 
divine illumination, that an explanation on 
this subject was essential for the well-being 
of the church. The proposal to send such 
a deputation to Jerusalem probably origi- 
nated with himself. He went up to Jeru- 
salem* in the year 50, in order (as he 
himself tells us in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians), partly for private interview with the 
most eminent of the apostles; partly to 
render an account in public before the as- 
sembled church of his conduct in publish- 
ing the gospel, that no one might suppose 
that all his labours had been in vain, but 
might learn that he preached the same 
gospel as themselves, and that it had been 
effective with divine power among the Gen- 
tiles. He took with him a converted youth 
of Gentile descent, Titus (who afterwards 
became his chief associate in preaching), 
in order to exhibit in his person a living 
example of the power of the gospel among 
the heathen. 

Before a public consultation was held at 
Jerusalem, there were many private con- 
ferences.t The most important result was, 
that after Paul had given a full account to 
the apostles,t James, Peter, and John, of 


* On the supposition that Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Galatians, reckons fourteen years from his 
conversion, and that this took place in the year 36. 
About six years would have passed since his re- 
turn from Jerusalem to Antioch. 

t We have already remarked, that though Paul, 
in his Epistle to the Galatians, particularly men- 
tions his private conferences with the most emi- 
nent apostles, yet in doing so, he Py no means 
excludes other public discussions. Indeed, it is 
self-evident, that Paul, before this subject was dis. 
cussed in so large an assembly, had agreed with 
the apostles on the pace that were to be 

Nor would he in an assembly composed 
of such a variety of characters, bri 
every thing which might have pa 

ivate communications. 

+t The ‘order in which the three apostles are 
mentioned is not unimportant. The ies fe 
cording to which James is 
doubt the true one; the other must have been de- 


forward 
in more 
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his method of publishing the gospel to the 
Gentiles and of the fruit of his labours, 
they acknowledged the divine origin of his 
apostleship, instead of presuming to dictate 
to him as his superiors. They agreed that 
he should continue to labour independently 
among the heathen, making only one sti- 
pulation, that, as heretofore, the Gentile 
churches should continue to relieve the 
temporal wants of the poor Christians at 
Jerusalem. In the private circles also, in 
which Paul and Barnabas recounted what 
God had effected by their preaching among 
the Gentiles, their accounts were received 
with joyful interest. But some who had 
passed over to Christianity from the Pha- 
risaic school, now came forward and de- 
clared that it was necessary that the Gen- 
tiles should receive circumcision along with 
the gospel, and that they could acknow- 
ledge them as Christian brethren only on 
this condition, and therefore insisted that 
Titus should be circumcised. But Paul 
strenuously maintained against.them the 
equal privileges of the Gentiles in the king- 
dom of God, and that by faith in the Re- 
deemer they had entered into the same 
relation towards God as the believing Jews: 
for this reason, he would not give way to 
them in reference to Titus, for this would 
have been interpreted by the Pharisaic 
Jewish Christians as a concession of the 
principle for which they contended.* 

As these objections gave rise to much 
altercation, it was thought necessary that 


rived from the custom of giving Peter the primacy 


among the apostles. But the priority is given to 
James, because he was most esteemed by the 
Jewish Christians, who were strict observers of 
the Mosaic Law, and stood at the head of the 
church at Jerusalem, while Peter by his inter- 
course with the Gentiles and Gentile Christians, 
was in some degree estranged from that party. 

* The reading which omits cic cide in Gal. ii. 5, 
would suppose, on the contrary, a concession of 
Paul in this case, but which, under the existin 
circumstances, would be wholly inconsistent wi 
the character of the apostle. This peculiar read- 
ing of the old Latin church, evidently proceeded 
in part from the difficulty of the construction for 
the Latin translation, and partly from the percep- 
tion of a supposed contradiction between the con- 
duct of Paul with Titus, and his conduct with 
Timothy, and likewise from opposition to Marcion. 
That in the Greek church, which, in consequence 
of the principle of the cixsveyse predominating in 
it, must have been much disposed to such a read- 
ing, no trace of it can be found, proves how very 
much the authority of the manuscripts is against 
it. ‘ 
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the subject should be discussed in a con- 
vention of the whole church; but this 
was afterwards changed into a meeting of 
chosen delegates.* At this meeting, after 
much discussion, Peter rose up, to appeal 
to the testimony of his own experience. 
They well knew—he said—that God had 
long before} chosen him, to bring the Gen- 
tiles to faith in the gospel ; and since God 
who seeth the heart, had communicated to 
them the Holy Spirit, in the same manner 
as to the believers from among the Jews, 
he had by this act testified that in his eyes 
they were no longer impure, after he had 
purified their hearts by faith in the Re- 
deemer ; they were now as pure as the be- 
lieving Jews, and hence in the communi- 
cation of spiritual gifts, God had made no 
difference between them. How then could 
they venture to question the power and 
grace of God, as if he could not without 
the law admit the Gentiles to a participa- 
tion of salvation in the kingdom of God? 
Why would they lay a yoke on believers, 
which neither they nor their fathers had 
been able to bear? By “a yoke” Peter 
certainly did not mean the outward ob- 
servance of ceremonies simply as such, 
for he himself still observed them, and did 
not wish to persuade the Jewish Christians 
to renounce them. But he meant the out- 
ward observance of the law, as far as it 
proceeded from its internal dominion over 
the conscience, so as to make justification 
and salvation dependent upon it; whence 
arose the dread of putting their salvation 
in jeopardy by the slightest deviation from 
it; and that tormenting scrupulosity which 
invented a number of limitations, in order, 
by self-imposed restraint, to guard against 
every possible transgression of the law. 
As Peter understood the term in this sense, 
he could add, “ But we also by faith in 
Jesus as our Redeemer have been freed 


* The whole church was far too numerous, to 
allow of all its members meeting for consultation ; 
but that they took a part in the deliberations, ap- 
pears inferrible from the words cuy oAy Ti éxxanzia, 
Acts xv. 22. The epistle to the Gentile Christians 
was written in the name not merely of the elders 
of the church, but of all the Christian brethren. 
Also the words way ro aiSos, Acts xv. 12, fayour 
this interpretation. 

t Peter’s words, ag” iegiv dg ziwy, are of some 
value for a chronological purpose, since they evi- 
dently show, that between the holding of this as- 
sembly and the conversion of Cornelius, to say the 
least, a tolerable length of time must have elapsed. 
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from the yoke of the law, since we are no 
longer bound to it as a means of justifica- 
tion; for we, as well as the Gentiles, be- 
lieve that we shall obtain salvation through 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
These words of Peter made a deep im- 
pression on many, and a general silence fol- 
lowed. After a while, Barnabas, who had 
for years been highly esteemed by this 
church rose, and then Paul. In addition 
to the facts reported by Peter which testi- 
fied the operation of the Divine Spirit 
among the Gentiles, they mentioned others 
from their own experience, and recounted 
the miracles by which God had aided their 
labours. When the minds of the assembly 
were thus prepared, James* came forward, 
who, on account of his strict observance of 
the law, was held in the greatest reverence 
by the Jews, and in whose words, therefore, 
the greatest confidence would be placed. 
He brought their deliberations to a close, 
by a proposal which corresponded to his 
own peculiar moderation and mildness, and 
was adapted to compose the existing dif- 
ferences. Referring to Peter’s address, he 
said that this apostle had shown how God 
had already received the Gentiles, in order 
to form a people dedicated to his service. 
And this agreed with the predictions of the 
prophets, who had foretold that in the times 
when the decayed theocracy was to be 
gloriously revived, the worship of Jehovah 
would be extended also among the Gentiles. 
Accordingly, what had recently occurred 
among the Gentiles need not excite their 
astonishment. God who effected all this, 
was now fulfilling his eternal counsel, as 
he had promised by his prophets. Since, 
therefore, by this eternal counsel of God, 
the Gentiles were to be incorporated into 
his kingdom by the Messiah, let them not 
dare to do any thing which might obstruct 
or retard the progress of this work. They 
ought not to lay any unnecessary burdens 
on the converted Gentiles. They should en- 
join nothing more upon them than absti- 
nence from meat offered to idolst or of 


* The question whether this was the son of Al- 
pheus, or another person, must be left for future 
examination. ’ 

+ What remained of the flesh of animals used 
in sacrifice, was partly used by those who present- 
ed the sacrifice at their own meals, (especially if 
they were festive in honour of the gods), and part- 
ly disposed of in the market. The eating of what 
were called £5975 $f }jf was regarded by | 
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animals strangled, from blood and from 
unchastity.* But as to believers from 
among the Jews, no such special injunc- 
tions were needed for them. They already 
knew what they were to practise as Jews ; 
for in every city, where Jews resided, the 
law of Moses was read on the Sabbath-days 
in the Synagogues, Acts xv. 21. The 
concluding words were adapted to pacify 
the Jews on account of freedom from the 
Mosaic law allowed to the Gentile Chris- 
tians. 

The resolutions passed on this occasion 
had for their object, to reduce by mutual 
approximation the opposition existing be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
‘The observance of these ordinances by the 
latter, would tend to lessen and by degrees 


Jews with the greatest detestation. Pirke Avoth, 
ch. iii. § 3. 

* Most of these points belonged to the seven 
precepts, to the observance of which men were 
bound before the giving of the Mosaic law, which 
God gave to the sons of Noah, and to the obser- 
vance of which, the Proselytes of the Gate bound 
themselves. Vid. Buztorf lexicon Tulmudicum et 
Rabbinicum sub voce §}, © 


+ It appears to me entirely impossible, so to un- 
derstand the words in Acts xy. 21 (as they have 
been understood by the latest expositors, Meyer 
and Olshausen), as containing a reason for what 
had been said before. This assembly required no 
reason why they should impose so much, but only 
why they should impose no more on the Gentile 
Christians. Also from the form of the clauses in 
v. 19 and 20, if such a reference existed, we should 
expect to find a reason of this kind, namely for the 
pen raetvoxrciy. These words, too, taken in their 
obvious sense, cannot contain the positive reason 
for the issuing of these injunctions; for that Moses 
was read in the synagogue every Sabbuth-day, 
should rather serve as the foundation of a require- 
ment for the observance of the whole law, But 
in verse 21, the emphasis is on the word Mazi, 
and in that is concealed an antithesis to that which 
is given as the standing-point for the converts from 
heathenism. But as to what concerns the Jews, 
those who wish to observe the law, we need to say 
nothing new to them, for they can hear every Sab- 
bath in the Synagogue what Moses requires of 
them. It cannot be our intention, while we pre- 
scribe no more than this to the converts from 
heathenism, to diminish the reverence of the Jews, 
for the Mosaic law. Chrysostom adopts very nearly 
this interpretation, by following the natural con- 


nexion of the passage. Hom, 33, § 2, xas iva wn, 


als GySureveyuy, dart un loudasos re aire trier en- 
Aouey 5; exwyaeze Acpwy, and he explains the words v. 
QI, rode’ tors Macs autoic dizacyetas cuvexas. It 
po me pleasure to agree with Dr. Schnecken- 

urger in my view of this passage; see his excel- 
lent remarks, in his work before quoted, on the 


Acts, p. 23, 
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‘to destroy, the aversion with which native 


Jews were wont to regard as impure men 
who had been brought up as idolaters ; it 
might assist us in forming correct notions 
of their feelings to compare (though the 
cases are not exactly parallel) the relation 
of the offspring of a nation where Chris- 
tianity has long been established to the 
newly converted Christians from modern 
heathenism. But if the believing Jews 
could not bring themselves to overcome 
their prejudices against the believing Gen- 
tiles as uncircumcised, it would be so much 
more difficult to bring such persons closer 
to them, if they did not at all observe what 
was required of the usual Proselytes, and 
renounce what from the Jewish standing- 
point appeared closely connected with idola- 
try, and the impure life of idolaters. And 
as these ordinances would serve on the one 
hand to bring Gentile Christians nearer to 
Jewish Christians; so, on the other hand, 
they might contribute to withdraw the for- 
mer more from the usual heathenish mode 
of living, and guard them against the pol- 
lution of heathenish intercourse and indul- 
gences. The experience of the next cen- 
tury teaches us, how even the misunder- 
standing, which made out of these ordi- 
nances a positive law applicable to allages of 
the Church,* might in this direction, work 
for good. Viewing the transaction in this 


* In the first ages, Christians were distinguished 
by not venturing to eat any of the things forbidden 
in this injunction. But when the early undiscrimi- 
nating opposition against heathenism had ceased, 
a more correct view was taken, which Augustine 
has beautifully developed. “(Apostoli) elegisse 
mihi videntur pro tempore rem facilem et nequa- 
quam observantibus onerosam, in qua cum Israel- 
itis etiam gentis propter angularem illum lapidem 
duos in se condentem aliquid communiter obser- 
varent. Transacto vero illo tempore, quo illi duo 
parietes, unus de cireumcisione, alter de preputio 
venientes, quemvis in angulari lapide concordarent, 
tamen suis quibusdam proprietatibus distinctius 
eminekant, ac ubi ecclesia gentium talis effecta 
est, ut in ea nullus Israélita carnalis appareat, quis 
jam hoc Christianus observat, ut turdas vel minu- 
tiores aviculas non adtingat, nisi quarum sanguis 
effusus est, aut leporem non edat, si manu a cer- 
vice percussus nullo cruento vulnere occisus est? 
Et qui forte pauci tangere ista formidant a ewteris 
irridentur, ita omnium animos in hac re tenuit sen- 
tentia veritatis.” Matt. xv. 11. Augustin c, Fau- 
stum Manich. lib. xxxii.c. 13, The opposite view, 
it is true, was maintained in the Greek Church, in 
which the injunction of abstinence from blood and 
from animals strangled was confirmed by the Se- 
cond Trullanian Council, in the year 692, 
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light, it is indeed surprising that to ordi- 
nances merely disciplinary, and intended 
for only one particular period, and for per- 
sons under certain peculiar relations, the 
command against unchastity binding in all 
ages, and relating to an objectively moral 
point, should be annexed. But the connex- 
ion in which this prohibition appears fur- 
nishes the best explanation of the cause and 
design of its introduction. Tlogverm is men- 
tioned in connexion with the other points, 
on account of the close connexion in which 
it appeared to the Jews to stand with idola- 
try; for in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment they were accustomed to see idolatry 
and unchastity every where placed together ; 
excesses of this class were really connected 
with many parts of idolatry; and the strict 
idea of chastity in a comprehensive sense 
formed the standing-point of natural re- 
ligion. It is introduced here not as a 
special moral precept of Christianity ; in 
that case, it would not have been so insu- 
lated as a positive command, but would 
rather have been deduced from its connex- 
ion with the whole of the Christian faith 
and life as we find it in the Apostolic Epis- 
tles. Here it is introduced as a part of the 
ancient Jewish opposition to every thing 
which appeared connected with idolatry, 
and this opposition was now to be trans- 
ferred to the new Christian Church. 
Although these injunctions had a precise 
object, and doubtless attained it in some 
measure, yet we cannot conclude with cer- 
tainty, that James had a clear perception 
of it in all its extent, when he proposed 
this middle-way. As the persons who 
composed this assembly acted not merely 
according to the suggestions of human 
prudence, but chiefly as the organs of 
a higher spirit that animated them, of a 
higher wisdom that guided them, it would 
follow, that their injunctions served for cer- 
tain ends in the guidance of the church, 
which were not-perfectly clear to their own 
apprehension. Even James himself does 
not develope the motives which determined 
him to propose such a measure. In this 
assembly there was no occasion, as we 
have before remarked, to mention the prin- 
yciples, but merely to develope the reason, 
why no more than this, and not the whole 
law, should be imposed on Christians ; and 
this reason accordingly, he deduced from 
what he and the other apostles recognised 
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as the central point of the Christian faith. © 
Possibly James, without any distinct views 
and aims, only believed that something 
must be done for the Gentile Christians, 
(who were to be acknowledged as members 
of God’s kingdom, with equal privileges, in 
virtue of their faith in Jehovah and the 
Messiah,) to bring them -nearer, as it re- 
garded their outward mode of life, like the 
Proselytes- of the Gate,* to Judaism and 
the Jews. 

But although it was not necessary in this 
public assembly, to develope in a positive 
manner the motives for framing these in- 
junctions, we are certainly not to assume, 
that the apostles left the decision of the 
principles, on which they meant to act 
towards Gentile Christians, to the delibera- 
tions of this meeting; but as we have be- 
fore remarked, most probably brought for- 
ward only what seemed to them in their 
private conference best adapted for their 
object; in that consultation it was neces- 
sary to discuss the motives for these in- 
junctions, and the objects which it was pro- 
posed to attain by them; for in relation to 
what Paul desired—that to those among the 
Gentiles, who acknowledged Jesus as the 
Messiah, nothing further should be pre- 
scribed—a conciliatory measure of this 


* IT mean only analogous regulations; for had 
there been simply a transference of such as were 
enjoined to the Proselytes of the Gate, it would 
have been sufficient to require of the Gentile 
Christians, among whom many Proselytes of the 
Gate might be found, that they should submit to 
all the regulations which had hitherto been ob: 
served by persons of that class, , 

+ Luther, who was far from the restricted, un- 
natural notion of inspiration, and the slavish adhe- 
rence to the letter, maintained by the theologians 
of the 17th century, says, in reference to this pro- 
posal of James (vol. viii. p. 1042 of Walch’s edi- 
tion), “ that the Holy Spirit allowed St. James to 
make a false step.” But even if James had not 
before him the higher object for the guidance of 
the church, this ought not to be called a false 
step, in relation to the peculiar standing-point 
which he took in the historical developement of 
primitive Christianity; for he was appointed by 
the Lord of the church to occupy the intermediate 
standing-point which was to connect the Old Tes- 
tament with the independent developement of the 
New, and from which he presented the new spirit 
of the gospel in the form of the Old Testament. 
It becomes us, when we are considering the joint 
labours of the apostles, to observe attentively the 
whole scheme of organic historical developement, 
in which each member takes his appropriate sta- 
tion, and all are designed to be a 
hd ‘ 
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kind must have been accompanied by a 
statement of the principle on which it was 
founded, And as we must acknowledge in 
James the power of the Christian spirit, 
that he subordinated to the interests of 
Christianity his attachment to Judaism and 
the forms of the ancient theocracy ; so in 
Paul, who was so zealous for the indepen- 
dence of Christianity and of the Gentile 
churches, we must recognise a zeal tem- 
pered by Christian wisdom, which yielded 
to a measure of accommodation determined 
by circumstances.* 

The resolutions adopted on this occasion 
were now communicated to the Gentile 
churches in Syria and Cilicia,t in an epistle 
drawn up in the name of the assembly ; 
and two persons of good repute in the 
church, perhaps members of the Presby- 
tery at Jerusalem, Barnabas and Silas 
(Silvanus), were chosen as bearers of it, 
who were to accompany Paul and Barna- 
bas, and counterwork the intrigues of their 
Judaizing opponents. We will here insert 
this short epistle, probably dictated by James 
himself, and the earliest public document 
of the Christian church known to us.{ It 
is as follows: ‘‘ The Apostles and Elders, 
and Brethren, send greeting to the brethren 


* Luther beautifully remarks, in the passage 
above quoted, “ Therefore they agree that James 
should prescribe, and since their consciences are 
left free and unfettered, that they think is enough 
for them; they were not so envious as to wish to 
quarrel about a little thing, provided it could be 
done without damage.” 

+ The injunctions were designed, it is true, for 
all Gentile Christians, but the epistle was address- 
ed only to the churches specified in it, because in 
these the dispute had first of all arisen, and be- 
' cause they must have been respected, as parent 
churches among the Gentiles, with which the 
later formed Asiatic churches would connect them- 
selves. Hence also Paul, in Gal. i, 21, as a gene. 
ral description of the sphere of his labours, men- 
tions only the xrxware ric Sueizs wee Tis Kerweses, 

t The style of this document (marked by sim- 
plicity and extreme brevity), testifies its originality. 
Had the author of the Acts set himself to compose 
such an epistle, and attempted to assume the situa- 
tion of the writer, it would have been a very dif- 
ferent composition. And hence we may draw a 
bo pm relative to the discourses given in the 

cts. 

§ According to the reading adopted by Lach- 
mann, it would be, ‘‘ The Apostles and Presbyters, 
Christian brethren,” they wrote as brethren to 
brethren, This reading is preg, Xd supported, 
We can hardly deduce its origin from hierarchi- 
cal influences, which would have excluded the 
church from such consultations and decisions; its 
antiquity is too great, for we find it in Ireneus, 

=) se 
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which are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and 
Syria, and Cilicia.* Forasmuch as we 
have heard, that certain which went out 
from us, have troubled you with words, 
saying ye must be circumcised, and keep 
the law, to whom we gave no such com- 
mandment: It seemed good unto us being 
assembled together,t to send chosen men 
unto you, with our beloved Barnabas and 
Paul,—men that have hazarded their lives 
for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We have therefore sent Judas and Silas, 
who shall also tell you the same things by 
mouth.{ For it seemed good to us, under 


iii, 12, 14, It is also equally against the hierarchi- 
cal spirit for the apostles and presbyters to write 
to the brethren as brethren. And it may be easily 
explained, how it happened that since, from the 
introductory words of Luke, they expected an 
epistle from the whole church, it seemed neces- 
sary to distinguish the brethren from the apostles 
and presbyters, and hence probably the words xak 
of were inserted. Yet since, in Acts xv. 22, the 
whole church is mentioned in connexion with the 
apostles and presbyters, we might expect in the 
epistle itself a distinct reference to the church; 
the ¢€ éuay also of verse 24 (for these anonymous 
complainers could hardly belong to the presbyters 
of the church) appears to assume this. The first 
xt of, verse 24, must have occasioned the omission 
of the second. 

* The yee here wants the ey xvew, which is 
so common in the Pauline Epistles; but it deserves 
notice that, as a salutation only, this xasgey is 
found in the Epistle of James. 

t The words yevopevore oproSupadoy, I do not un- 
derstand with Meyer, “being unanimous,” but, 
“when we were met together;” as duodupnadoy 
often denotes in the Acts, not, “of one mind,” but, 
“together,” as in vy. 46. We may see from the 
Alexandrian version, and Josephus (Antiq. xix. 9, 
§ 1), how the change of meaning has been formed. 

t The explanation of this passage,.Acts xv. 27, 
is in every way difficult. If we refer ra avra to 
what goes before, the sense will be,—they will an- 
nounce to you the same things that Barnabas and 
Paul have announced to you. SoI understood the 
words in the first edition of this work. The words 
dia Aoyou are not exactly against this interpretation; 
for though these words contained the reference to 
what followed in writing, they might be thus con- 
nected with them; namely, as we now in writing 
also express the same principles. But since men- 
tion is not made before of the preaching of Bar- 
nabas and Paul, and we must therefore supply 
something not before indicated, and since the 
words diz Acyou contain a reference to what fol- 
lows, and therefore not xarayyeraety, but amayysr- 
ae is here used, I now prefer the other interpre- 
tation, although in this case likewise, it is difficult 
to supply what is necessary. In Ireneus we find 
a reading which presents the sense required by 
the connexion in a way that removes all difficul- 
ties, but must be considered as an exposition; ty 
yropny hucy, instead of ra dyra, annuntiantes nos- 
tram sententiam, [ren. iii. 12, 14. 
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the guidance of the Holy Spirit,* to lay 
upon you no greater burden than these 
necessary things—that ye abstain from 
meats offered to idols, and from blood, and 
from things strangled, and from unchastity ; 
from which, if ye keep yourselves,t ye 
shall do well. Fare ye well.” 

We may conclude from this epistle, that 
those who had raised a controversy in the 
Antiochian church, had appealed to the 
authority of the apostles and presbytery. 
Perhaps they represented themselves as 
delegates of the church at Jerusalem,—as 
this was afterwards made of importance 
by the adversaries of Paul—but they were 
not acknowledged as such. We see how 
important it was for the apostles to accredit 
Paul and Barnabas as faithful preachers of 
the gospel, and to give a public testimony 
to their agreement in spirit with them. 
Yet we cannot help remarking the brevity 
of the epistle—the want of a pouring forth 
of the heart towards the new Christians of 
an entirely different race—the absence of 
the developement of the views on which 
the resolutions passed were founded. ‘The 
epistle was without doubt dictated in haste, 
and must be taken only for an official 
document, as the credentials of an oral 
communication. But they depended more 
on the living word, than on written charac- 
ters. Hence, while the written communi- 
cation was so brief, they sent living organs 
to Antioch, who would explain every thing 
more fully according to the sense of this 
meeting. 

Thus Paul and Barnabas, having hap- 
pily attained their object at Jerusalem, re- 
turned to the Gentile Christians at Antioch 
with these pledges of Christian fellowship, 


* In the explanation also of Acts xv. 28, I de- 
part, and with greater confidence, from my former 
view. Agreeably to the manner in which doxely is 
every where placed with the dative of the person 
as the subject, I cannot help so understanding it 
with the words tw dy10 mveujmers, especially since, 
if it meant by the Holy Spirit, according to the 
New Testament idiom, we should expect éy to be 
prefixed. It is therefore stated first, it has so 
pleased the Holy Spirit—then, we as his organs 
have resolved. Although the affair was deter- 
mined according to both, it was important to men- 
tion first, that this resolution was not formed ac- 
cording to human caprice, but that the Holy Spirit 
so willed it. I translate in the text, not verbally, 
but according to the sense, 

t The expression in Acts xv. 29, ¢2 av diarugoiy- 
wee tay Tous, Is remarkably similar to that in James 
i. 27, dowsdoy txurov cueciv dao rod nooo. 
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and accompanied by the two delegates. 
Barnabas took also his nephew Mark with 
him from Jerusalem, to be an assistant in 
the common work. He had formerly ac- 
companied them on their first missionary 
travels in Asia, but had not remained faith- 
ful to his vocation; giving way to his feel- 
ings of attachment for his native country, 
he had left them when they entered Pam- 
phylia. At Jerusalem, Barnabas met with 
him again, and perhaps by his remon- 
strances, brought him to a sense of his 
former misconduct, so that he once more 
joined them. 

This decision of the Apostolic Assembly 
at Jerusalem, forms an important era in 
the history of the apostolic church. The 
first controversy which appeared in the 
history of Christianity, was thus publicly 
expressed and presented without disguise ; 
but it was at the same time manifested, 
that, by this controversy, the unity of the 
church was not to be destroyed. Although 
so great and striking a difference of an 
outward kind existed in the developement 
of the church among the Jews and of that 
among the Gentiles, still the essential unity 
of the church, as grounded on real com- 
munion of internal faith and life, continued 
undisturbed thereby, and thus it was mani- 
fest that the unity was independent of such 
outward differences: it became henceforth 
a settled point, that though one party ob- 
served and the other party neglected cer- 
tain outward usages, yet both, in virtue of 
their common faith in Jesus as the Re- 
deemer, had received the Holy Spirit as 
the certain mark of their participating in 
the kingdom of God. The controversy 
was not confined to these outward differ- 
ences; but, as we might conclude from 
the peculiar nature of the modes of think- 
ing among the Jews, which mingled itself 
with their conceptions of Christianity, it 
involved several doctrinal differences. The 
latter, however, were not brought under 
discussion ; those points only were touched 
which were most palpable, and appeared 
the most important from the Jewish stand- 
ing-point of legal observances. While the 
firmly held one ground of faith,—faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah, and a consciousness 
of fellowship in the one spirit proceeding 
from him,—they either lost sight altogether 
of these differences, or viewed them as very 


‘subordinate, in relation to the points of 
ity 
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agreement, the foundation of the all-com- 
prehending kingdom of God. At a later 
period, these differences broke out with 
greater violence, when they were not over- 
powered by the energy of a Christian spirit 
progressively developed, and insinuating 
itself more deeply into the prevalent modes 
of thinking. Even by this wise settlement 
of the question, so serious a breach could 
not be repaired, where the operation of that 
Spirit was wanting from whom this settle- 
ment proceeded. As those who were ad- 
dicted to Pharisaism were, from the first, 
accustomed to esteem a Christianity amal- 
gamated with complete Judaism, as alone 
genuine and perfect, and rendering men 
capable of enjoying all the privileges of the 
kingdom of God, it was hardly possible 
that these decisions could produce an entire 
revolution in their mode of thinking ; whe- 
ther it was that they looked upon the deci- 
sions of the assembly at Jerusalem as not 
permanent, or that they explained them 
according to their own views and interests, 
as if indeed, though they had not com- 
manded the observance of the law to Gen- 
tile Christians, they were designed to inti- 
mate that it would be to their advantage, 
if voluntarily, and out of love to Jehovah, 
they observed the whole law. And as 
they had not hesitated, before that as- 
sembly was called at Jerusalem, to appeal 
to the authority of the apostles, although 
they were by no means authorized to do 
so, they again attempted to make use of 
this expedient, of which they could more 
readily avail themselves on account of the 
great distance of most of the Gentile 
churches from Jerusalem.* 


* The Acts of the Apostles might lead us to 
suppose, if we could not compare its statements 
with the Pauline Epistles, that the division be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile Christians had been 
completely healed by the decision of the apostolic 
assembly ; but we know that the reaction of the 
Judaizing party against the freedom of the Gentile 
Christian church, very soon broke out afresh, and 
that Paul had constantly to combat with it. In 
this silence of the Acts, I cannot find the slightest 
trace of an apologetical tendency for Paul, against 
the Judaizers; in that case, I should rather have 
expected the Author would have mentioned these 
subsequent disturbances, and have opposed to them 
these decisions, Nor can I think an intentional 
silence probable in relation to the events of a period 
so deeply agitated by religious concerns. The 
Acts generally says nothing of the inward deve- 
lopement of the Christian church; hence it is 
silent on so many other things which we would 


gladly know. 
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Thus we have here the first example of 
an accommodation of differences which 
arose in the developement of the church, 
an attempt to effect a union of two con- 
tending parties ; and we here see what has 
been often repeated, that union can only 
be attained where it proceeds from an in- 
ternal unity of Christian consciousness ; 
but where the reconciliation is only ex- 
ternal, the deeply-seated differences, though 
for a brief period repressed, will soon break 
out afresh. But what is of the greatest 
importance, we here behold the seal of 
true catholicism publicly exhibited by the 
apostles, and the genuine apostolic church. 
The existence of the genuine catholic 
church, which so deeply-seated a division 
threatened to destroy, was thereby secured. 

We are now arrived at a point of time 
in which the Gentile church assumed a 
peculiar and independent form; but before 
we trace its farther spread and develope- 
ment in connexion with the labours of 
Paul, let us first glance at the constitution 
of the church in this new form of Christian 
fellowship.* 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH, AND THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL USAGES OF THE GENTILE CHRISTIANS, 


Tux forms under which the constitution 
of the Christian community at first deve- 
loped itself, were, as we have before re- 
marked, most nearly resembling those 
which already existed in the Jewish church. 
But these forms, after their adoption by 
Jewish Christians, would not have been 
transferred to the Gentile churches, if they 
had not so closely corresponded to the 
nature of the Christian community as to 
furnish it with a model for its.organization. 
This peculiar nature of the Christian com- 
munity distinguished the Christian church 
from all other religious associations, and 
after Christianity had burst the fetters of 


* We have in the Acts no pregmnehier repre- 
sentation of history, but it is, like Luke’s Gospel, 
compiled from a comparison of separate accounts. 
Wherever we find a pragmatism, it proceeds not 
from the historical art of the writer, but is a prag- 
matism founded in the history itself, which he 
composed according to the documents lying before 
him. 
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Judaism, showed itself among the free 
and self-subsistent churches of the Gentile 
Christians. Since Christ satisfied once 
for all that religious want, from the sense 
of which a priesthood has every where 
originated,—since he satisfied the sense of 
the need of mediation and reconciliation, 
so deeply seated in the consciousness of 
the separation from God by sin, there was 
no longer room or necessity for any other 
mediation. If, in the apostolic epistles, 
the Old Testament ideas of a priesthood, a 
priestly cultus and sacrifices are applied to 
the new economy, it is only with the de- 
sign of showing, that, since Christ has for 
ever accomplished that which the priest- 
hood and sacrifices in the Old Testament 
prefigured,—all who now appropriate by 
faith what he effected for mankind, stand 
in the same relation with one another to 
God, without needing any other mediation, 
—that they are all by communion with 
Christ dedicated and consecrated to God, 
and are called to present their whole lives 
to God as an acceptable, spiritual thank- 
offering, and thus their whole consecrated 
activity is a true spiritual, priestly cultus, 
Christians forming a divine kingdom of 
priests. Rom. xii, 1; 1 Pet. ii. 9. This 
idea of the general priesthood of all Chris- 
tians, proceeding from the consciousness of 
redemption, and grounded alone in that, 
is partly stated and developed in express 
terms, and partly presupposed in the epi- 
thets, images, and comparisons, applied to 
the Christian life. 

As all believers were conscious of an 
‘equal relation to Christ as their Redeemer, 
and of a common participation of commu- 
nion with God obtained through him; so 
on this consciousness, an equal relation of 
believers to one another was grounded, 
which utterly precluded any relation like 
that found in other forms of religion, sub- 
sisting between a priestly caste and a people 
of whom they were the mediators and spi- 
ritual guides. The apostles themselves 
were very far from placing themselves in 
a relation to believers which bore any re- 
semblance to a mediating priesthood; in 
this respect they always placed themselves 
on a footing of equality. If Paul assured the 
church of his intercessory prayers for 
‘them, he in return requested their prayers 
for himself. There were accordingly no 
such persons in the Christian church, who, 
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like the priests of antiquity, claimed the 
possession of an esoteric doctrine, while 
they kept the people in a state of spiritual 
pupilage and dependence on themselves, 
as their sole guides and instructors in re- 
ligious matters. Such a relation would 
have been inconsistent with the conscious- 
ness of an equal dependence on Christ, 
and an equal relation to him as_partici- 
pating in the same spiritual life. ‘The first 
Pentecost had given evidence, that a con- 
sciousness of the higher life proceeding 
from communion with Christ filled all be- 
lievers, and similar effects were produced 
at every season of Christian awakening 
which preceded the formation of a church. 
The apostle Paul, in the 4th chapter of his 
Epistle to the Galatians, points out as a 
common feature of Judaism and Heathen- 
ism in this respect, the condition of pupil- 
age, of bondage to outward ordinances. 
He represents this bondage and pupilage 
as taken away by the consciousness of re- 
demption, and that the same spirit ought 
to be in all Christians. He contrasts the 
heathen who blindly followed their priests, 
and gave themselves up to all their arts 
of deception, with true Christians, who, 
by faith in the Redeemer, became the 
organs of the Divine Spirit, and could hear 
the voice of the living God within them; 
1 Cor. xii. 1. He thought that he should 
assume too much to himself, if, in relation 
to a church already grounded in spiritual 
things, he represented himself only as 
giving ; for in this respect there was only 
one general giver, the Saviour himself, as 
the source of all life in the church, while 
all others, as members of the spiritual body 
animated by him the Head, stood to each 
other in the mutual relation of givers and 
receivers. Hence it was, that, after he 
had written to the Romans that he longed 
to come to them in order to impart some 
spiritual gift for their establishment, he 
added, lest he should seem to arrogate 
too much to himself, “ that is, that I may 
be comforted, together with you, by the 
mutual faith both of you and me;” Rom. 
i, 12, ‘ ; 
Christianity, on the one hand, by the 
Holy Spirit as the common higher princi- 
ple of life, gave to the church a unity, 
more sublime than any other principle of 


‘union among men, destined to subordina 
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all the varieties founded in the developement 
of human nature. But, on the other hand, 
mental peculiarities were not annihilated 
by this divine life; since, in all cases, it 
followed the laws of the natural develope- 
ment of man, but only purified, sanctified, 
and transformed them, and promoted their 
freer and more complete expansion. The 
higher unity of life exhibited itself in a 
multiplicity of individualities, animated by 
the same spirit, and forming reciprocal 
complements to each other as parts of one 
vast whole in the kingdom of God. Con- 
sequently, the manner in which this divine 
life manifested its efficiency in each, was 
determined by the previous mental indivi- 
duality of each. The apostle Paul says, 
indeed, “But all these worketh that one 
and selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he wll,” 1 Cor. xii. 11 ; but it 
by no means follows, that he supposes an 
operation of the Divine Spirit totally un- 
conditional. In this passage, he is simply 
opposing an arbitrary human valuation, 
which would attribute a worth to only cer- 
tain gifts of grace, and refused to acknow- 
ledge the manifoldness in their distribution. 
The analogy to the members of the human 
body, of which the apostle avails himself, 
betokens the not arbitrary but regulated 
developement of the new creation in a 
sanctified natural order; for it is evident 
from this analogy, that as, among the 
members of the human body, each has its 
determinate place assigned by nature, and 
its appropriate function, so also the divine 
life, in its developement, follows a similar 
law, grounded on the natural relations of 
the individualities animated by it. From 
what has just been said, we are prepared 
for rightly understanding the idea of cha- 
risma, so very important for the history of 
the developement of the Christian life, and 
of the constitution of the Christian church 
in the first ages. In the apostolic age, it 
denoted nothing else than the predominant 
capability of an individual in which the 
power and operation of the Holy Spirit that 
animated him was revealed ;* whether this 
capability appeared as something commu- 
nicated in an immediate manner by the 
Holy Spirit, or whether it was already ex- 
isting in the individual before his conver- 


* The pxveguou rod rrwpyaros peculiar to each 
person. 
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sion, which animated, sanctified, and raised 
by the new principle of life, would contri- 
bute to one common and supreme object, 
the inward and outward developement of 
the kingdom of God, or the church of 
Christ.* That which is the soul of the 
whole Christian’s life, and forms its inward 
unity, the faith working by love, can never 
appear as a particular charism ; for as this 
it is which forms the essence of the whole 
Christian disposition, so it is this which 
must govern all the particular Christian 
capabilities ; and it is because they are all 
regulated by this common prineiple of the 
Christian disposition, that the particular 
capabilities become charisms ; 1 Cor. xiii. 
That by which the developed natural 
endowment becomes a charism, and which 
is common to all, is always something ele- 
vated above the common course of nature, 
something divine. But the forms of mani- 
festation in which this higher principle exhi- 
bited itself, were marked by a diversity, ac- 
cording as it was the result of an original 
creative operation of the Holy Spirit, making 
use of the course of nature and evincing its 
presence by some immediate effect (though 
even here a hidden connexion might exist 
between the natural peculiarities of the in- 
dividual and such a special acting of the 
Holy Spirit); these are charisms which in 
the New Testament are called duvawsic, 
Onucia, egare; or the manifestations might 
be deduced from the developement of natural 
talents under the animating influence of the 
Holy Spirit, The first kind of charisms 
belong more to the peculiar operation of 
the Holy Spirit in the apostolic age, that. 
peculiarly creative epoch of Christianity 
on its first appearance in the world; the 
second kind belonged to the operation of 
the Holy Spirit through all succeeding ages 
of the church, by which human nature, in 


* The word most generally used, whereby (since 
Paul has used it in this sense) is signified, all that 
concerns the internal advancement of the kingdom 
of God—whether in reference to the church in 
general, or to individuals—is csxedouely. ‘This use 
of the word arises from the practice of comparing 
the Christian life of the whole church, and its in- 
dividual members, to a building, a temple of God, 
which is built on the foundation on which this 
building necessarily rests, 1 Cor. iii. 9 and 10, and 
is in a state of continual progress towards com- 
pletion. On this progressive building of the tem- 
ple of God, both in general and individually, see 
the admirable remarks in Nitzch’s Observationes 
ad theologiam practicam felicius excolendam. Bonn, 
1831, p. 24. 
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its essential qualities and its whole course 
of developement, will be progressively pene- 
trated and transformed. These two forms 
of charism admit therefore of being clearly 
distinguished, as they were manifested in 
the apostolic church. The gifts by which 
such effects were produced in the visible 
world, which could not proceed from the 
existing powers and laws of nature, the gift 
of duvauis, and one still more definite, that 
of curing diseases, the yagitua laparwy, are 
mentioned as special gifts; 1 Cor. xii. 9, 
10. Yet these gifts are only ranked with 
others; we find no division of gifts into 
two classes, extraordinary and ordinary, 
supernatural and natural ; for we contem- 
plate the apostolic church from the right 
point of view, only when we consider the 
essential in all these gifts to be the super- 
natural principle, the divine element of life 
itself. 

The charisms which appeared in the 
apostolic church, may be most naturally 
divided into such as relate to the further- 
ance of the kingdom of God or the edifi- 
cation of the church by the word, and such 
as relate to the furtherance of the kingdom 
of God by other kinds of outward* agency. 
As to the first class, a distinction may be 
made, founded on the relation in which the 
mental self-activity developed in the various 
powers of the soul and their performances 
bears to the inworking of the Holy Spirit : 
in proportion as the immediate force of in- 
spiration predominated in the higher self- 
consciousness (the vol¢ or wvejua) and the 
lower self-consciousness (the sux) the 
medium of the soul’s intercourse with the 
outward world, retired; or as the commu- 
nications of the Divine Spirit were received 
during the harmonious co-operation of add 
the powers of the soul, and developed and 
applied by the sober exercise of the under- 
standing.t Hence the gradations in the 
charisms of which we have already spoken, 
the charism of yAwgsaig AaArsiv of. wpo- 
gersuew and of didasxadkic. Men who were 
prepared by the early cultivation of the in- 
tellect, and the aptitude for mental commu- 
nication by means of it, hence knew how 
to develope and communicate in logical 


* Compare 1 Peter iv. 11. ; 
+ We can here make use of what Synesius in 


his Dion says of the relation of the Bax: sion se 


Gnua pavinor, of the Secgognror, to 
the sen nasbriorarinn duvet. 
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consecutiveness what the illumination of the 
Divine Spirit revealed to their higher self- 
consciousness, The didacxadc: are there- 
fore teachers possessed of Christian know- 
ledge (ywweis) who had gained it by means 
of a self-activity animated by the Holy 
Spirit, through the developement and ela-~ 
boration of truth known in the divine light. 
The prophet, on the contrary, spoke, as he 
was carried away by the power of inspira- 
tion suddenly seizing him, an instantaneous 
elevation of his higher self-consciousness, 
according to a light that then gleamed upon 
him, (an éroxadvdic.) The prophet might 
be distinguished from the didaexadog in re- 
ference to his mental peculiarity and for- 
mation, by the predominance, in general, 
of the feelings and intuitive perceptions 
over the activity of the understanding. Yet 
the two charisms were not always found 
separate in different persons. Thedidacxadog 
in many a moment of inspiration might 
become a xgopyrys. The prophet might 
pronounce, under the influence of inspira- 
tion, some impressive address, to awaken, 
to admonish, to warn, or to console the 
assembled believers; or make appeals to 
those who were not yet decided in the faith, 
by which he alarmed their consciences and 
thus opened their hearts for the instructions 
of the didacxadog. It is evident what in- 
fluence the power of inspired discourse 
operating on the heart must have had for 
the spread of the gospel during this period. 
Persons who wished for once to inform 
themselves respecting what occurred in 
Christian assemblies, or to become ac- 
quainted with the Christian doctrine, of 
whose divine origin they were not yet con- 
vinced, sometimes came into the assemblies 
of the Church.* On these occasions, 


* The amizrce, 1 Cor. xiv. 24, means a 
not yet a believer, but yet not unsusceptib 
faith, the Infidelis negative. Such a one 
be awakened to believe by the 
éxrieros, | at » per. unbe! 
unsuscepti A hence utterly 
tible of the influence of the agogwrua, an 
privative. For such persons there could be no 


of 


awakening, but onl. I 
iis induoad by what Melet bas Gi fn his ~ 
re ca 

ve up this in i 

pits te 4 ifferen 

to darierog in 1 Cor, xiv. 24, from w 
bears in y. 22, and the collocation of idicras 
dxi¢ros confirms 

those who knew a of 
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Christian men came forward who testified 
of the corruption of human nature, and of 
the universal need of redemption, with 
overpowering energy ; and, from their own 
religious and moral consciousness, appealed 
to that of others, as if they could read it. 
The heathen felt his conscience struck, his 
heart was laid open, and he was forced to 
acknowledge, what hitherto he had not been 
willing to believe, that the power of God 
was with this doctrine and dwelt among 
these men; 1 Cor. xiv. 25. If the con- 


darto-rot those who had not yet attained to faith, and 
as not believing, were akin to the class mentioned 
in v. 22, but distinguished from them by the direc- 
tion of their disposition, and its relation to be- 
lieving, inasmuch as they were not in the position 
of decided enmity to Christianity. The fact of 
their attending Christian assemblies, bore evidence 
of their seeking after truth, that there was at least 
the germ of susceptibility. A person of this class 
came to the Christian assemblies, in order to learn, 
whether it was really a matter worth attending to, 
“accensus inquirere quid sit in causa,” as Tertul- 
lian says. The train of thought is as follows: V. 
21, God speaks by people using a strange language 
(the revelation of his judgment) to the Jews, who 
would not listen to the prophets speaking to them 
in their own language ; v. 22, Thus the unintelli- 
gible tongues are for signs (signs of merited divine 
judgments, condemnatory signs) not for believers, 
(which idea is amplified in verses 23, 24, in order 
to be applied to those who are susceptible of faith, 
whose minds are somewhat moved to believe); but 
for unbelievers (by which is here indicated what 
is absolutely contrary to believing—the standing- 
point of those who have obstinately rejected the 
opportunities of attaining faith). But prophecy is 
not for the unbelieving (in consequence of the con- 
trariety of their disposition), but for believers. This 
general position, that not the gift of unintelligible 
tongues, but prophecy speaking intelligibly to them, 
was designed for such, the apostle lays down in v, 
23, as an inference from what he had said before. 
But instead of taking an example from those who 
already belonged to the church as decided believers, 
he takes the example of such who were in their 
progress towards believing; since in these the truth 
of what they had asserted was more strikingly evi- 
dent, and show how many such persons might be 
won by prophecy, while on the contrary, the sight 
of an assembly in which they heard nothing but 
ecstatic unintelligible discourses must operate in- 
juriously upon them ; in the latter case, they would 
feel themselves compelled to suppose that there was 
nothing in Christianity but delusion and enthusi- 
asm. But if the same unbelievers were intended 
in verse 23 as in verse 22, then for such even the 
discourses of the prophets would be nothing that 
could profit them, since there-was no point of con- 
nexion in their dispositions. ‘To them even what 
they heard spoken by the prophets, would appear 
nothing but enthusiasm. It would be a punish- 
ment merited by them, to be addressed in unintel- 
ligible language, since they would not understand 
—they should not understand. 
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nected addresses of the didacxaAog tended to 
lead those further into a knowledge of the 
gospel who had already attained to faith, 
or to develope in their minds the clearer 
understanding of what they had received 
by faith; the rgooyrem served rather to 
awaken those to faith who were not yet be- 
lievers, or to animate and strengthen those 
who had attained to faith, to quicken afresh 
the life of faith. On the contrary, in the 
yruocois AxAsiv, the elevated consciousness 
of God predominated, while the conscious- 
ness of the external world vanished. To 
a person who expressed himself in this 
manner, the medium of communication 
between the external world and his deeply 
moved interior, was altogether wanting. 
What he uttered in this state when carried 
away by his feelings and intuitions, was 
not a connected address like that of a ds- 
daoxados, nor was it an exhortation suited 
to the circumstances of other persons (waga- 
xAnois), like that of the prophets ; but with- 
out being capable in this situation of taking 
notice of the mental state and necessities of 
others, he was occupied solely with the re- 
lation of his own heart to God. His soul 
was absorbed in devotion and adoration. 
Hence prayer, singing the praises of God, 
testifying of the mighty acts of God, were 
suited to this state.* Such a person prayed 
in the Spirit; the higher life of the mind 
and disposition predominated, but the intel- 
ligent developement was wanting.t Since 


* As various kinds of religious acts might pro- 
ceed from this state of mind, (as for instance 7go- 
ce yer Sat and paarey), the plural yaworas and the 
phrase yevn yawooay are used, 

+ At all events it is certain that in 1 Cor. xiv. 
14, rvevpars reuceuyer Sas, Larrsy, is equally with 
yrwooy rcagiv, opposed to Tw vol or die Tov voos Aa- 
Agiv, and it is certain that the latter means—to de- 
liver something through the medium of thinking, 
in a form proceeding from a sound consciousness. 
But it may be disputed—which yet decides nothing 
respecting the subject as a whole—whether wvevjux 
in this whole section is a designation of the ec- 
static state, as one in which the excitation pro- 
duced by the Divine Spirit, the immediate action 
of inspiration predominates, and the human self- 
activity is repressed ; or whether by this name de- 
notes a peculiar internal power of human nature, 
the power of higher intuition, which in such states 
alone is developed and active. Verses 15 and 16, 
would favour and justify no other interpretation 
than the former. But according to verse 14, 
though this interpretation is not impossible, there 
are some difficulties; for here by the ryevz« must 
be denoted the inspiration effected by the Spirit, 
as something dwelling in the soul, and blended 
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he formed a peculiar language for himself, 
from his own individual feelings and intui- 
tions, he was deficient in the ability to ex- 
press himself so as to be understood by the 
majority. Had the apostle Paul held the 
yrudcos Awrew to be something quite en- 
thusiastic and morbid, neither advantageous 
for the Christian life of the individual nor 
for the furtherance of the Christian life in 
others, he certainly (so liberally as he 
always acknowledged what was good in 
the churches to whom he wrote before he 
blamed what was evil) would never have 
allowed himself to designate by the name 
of a charism, an imperfection in the Chris- 
tian life, and never could he, in this case, 
have said of himself that he thanked God 
that he spake in more tongues than all of 
them. On the contrary, from the view 
here developed of this charism, it is evident 
that, in this extraordinary elevation of 
mind, he recognised an operation of the 
Divine Spirit, a special gift of grace; and 
there is also an internal probability that 
that apostle, who rose to the highest point 


with the subjective. Instead of saying, I pray in 
inspiration, Paul would say, My spirit (that in me 
which is one with the Spirit acting within me) 
prays. It cannot be denied that this interpreta- 
tion has something harsh, which is not found in 
the second, if by wvevz« we understand that high- 
est power of the soul, which in those highest mo- 
ments of the inner life, is active as the organ for 
the influences of the Divine Spirit. It cannot at 
least be decisive against this interpretation, that 
Paul in his Epistle to thé Romans, generally de- 
signates the higher spiritual nature of man, by 
the term yous; for this need not prevent his apply- 
ing the same name to a more limited idea in an- 
other connexion; the yots = ro voovy, the discursive 
faculty of thought, in distinction from the higher 
faculty of intuition, which is more receptive, by 
surrendering itself to the Divine Spirit. It is 
worthy of remark, and assists in forming a right 
judgment of the various charisms in relation to 
Christianity, that in the sense assigned to the 
yrwrras rtaciv, we may find something analogous 
in the uayix, the tvSourtazmoc of the heathen p.2v- 
sts; on the contrary, in the didzcxaxuz is presented 
a characteristic of Christianity, the religion of 
sober-mindedness ; as Christianity is the religion 
of freedom of mental self-activity, (in opposition 
to mere passivity), and of harmonious mental 
developement. Hence also the danger that— 
when a one-sided over-valuation of the yawsous 
Azasiy gained ground, and there was a defect in 
Christian watchfulness and sobriety, as in hea- 
thenism, the excitement of mere natural feeling 
might injuriously mingle itself with the move- 
ments of the divine life—as was the case in Mon- 
tanism, in which we may observe appearances 
akin to somnambulism. 
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of the interior Christian life, who could 
depose to having received so many orsasios 
and deoxadueis xvgiov, who had _ heard 
things unutterable in any tongue of men— 
had often been in circumstances correspond- 
ing to the yAuwdoous Aarsiv. But it was 
consonant with that wisdom which always 
took account of the interests of all classes 
in the Church, that he—although he recog- 
nised the value of these temporary eleva- 
tions for the whole of the Christian life, by 
which it was enabled to take a wider range 
—left the manifestations of such moments 
to the private devotions of each individual, 
and banished them from meetings for 
general edification; that he valued more 
highly those spiritual gifts, which gave 
scope for the harmonious co-operation of all 
the powers of the soul, and contributed in 
the spirit of love to the general edification ; 
and that he dreaded the danger of self-de- 
ception and enthusiasm, where the extra- 
ordinary manifestations of the Christian 
life were overvalued, and where that— 
which only was of worth when it arose 
unsought from the interior developement of 
life,—became an object of anxious pursuit 
to many who were thus brought into a 
state of morbid excitement. Hence he 
wished, that in those highest moments of 
inspiration which attended the yAussaig 
Aare, every one would pour out his heart 
alone before God; but that in the assem- 
blies of the Church these manifestations of 
devotion, unintelligible to the majority, 
might be repressed; or only be exhibited, 
when what was thus spoken could be trans- 
lated into a language intelligible to all. 

In these charisms we may also distin- 
guish the gift of a productiveness of religious 
intuition excited and animated by the Divine 
Spirit ; and the gift which enabled a person 
to explain or to pass judgment upon what 
others communicated by means of their 
charism in the state of higher inspiration, 
the faculty of interpreting or of judging, 
animated by the Divine Spirit, the sgpmverm 
Yrwdoais and the diaxgitig avexparov. The 
Christian life was permitted freely to de- 
velope and express itself in the church, 
Whoever felt an inward impulse, might 
venture to speak in the Christian assem- 
blies ; but sound discretion ought to accom- 
pany inspiration, and might be considered 
as a mark of its being genuine. Noone 
was to wish to be the sole speaker; or to 
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interrupt others in speaking; 1 Cor. xiv. 
30-31. IfPaul considered such injunctions 
to be necessary, it is apparent that he by 
no means recognised in the prophets of the 
church, pure organs of the Divine Spirit, 
in whom the divine and the human might 
not easily be confounded. On the con- 
trary, the churches were to be guarded 
against the excesses of such a mixture and 
the delusions which prevailed, when human 
impurity was looked upon as a suggestion 
of the Divine Spirit,—by exercising a trial 
of spirits, for which a special gift was 
granted to individuals. As for the didac- 
xadog, in whom the reflective activity of the 
understanding predominated, the gift of 
trying spirits was not required so much to 
accompany his addresses ; for since in him 
the critical power was developed and active, 
and he was habituated to discuss Christian 
truths with a sober judgment, he was able 
to judge himself. But the less a prophet 
in the moments of inspiration was able to 
observe, to examine, and to judge himself, 
the greater was the danger of confounding 
the divine and the human, and so much 
the more necessary was it, in order to pre- 
vent this, for others to apply a scrutiny. 
On this account, it was ordered that the 
operations of the prophetical gift were at- 
tended by an extraordinary endowment in 
certain persons of trying the spirits, a 
critical power animated by the Holy Spirit. 
The design of this gift was certainly not 
merely to decide who was a prophet and 
who was not; but chiefly for the purpose 
of distinguishing in the addresses of those 
who stood up as inspired speakers in the 
Christian assemblies, between what pro- 
ceeded from the Divine Spirit, and what 
did not proceed from that source ; so Paul, 
on this point, recommended the church to 
try every thing communicated by the pro- 
phets, and required them to separate the 
good from the bad; 1 Thess. v. 21. And 
as the prophets did not pretend to be infal- 
lible, but were conscious of their liability 
to error, they submitted themselves to the 
judgment of the church, or of their organs 
appointed for the purpose, and thus were 
preserved from the self-delusion of pride, 
that fruitful source of enthusiasm. 

In the charism of didacxadux, there ap- 
pears again to have been a difference, ac- 
cording as any one had an ability for de- 
veloping the truth in its theoretic elements, 

12 
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or in its application to the various relations 
of life; the one was Aoyos yudews, the 
other Avyog copiag.*- 

But though the terms ywwois and sopia 
are thus distinguished ; it by no means fol- 
lows, that in every passage where copia is 
mentioned in reference to Christianity, it is 
used in the same restricted sense, and al- 
ways with a reference to this distinction. 
We find both used as synonymous, cer- 
tainly without any implied reference to such 
a distinction of practical and theoretical ; 
Coloss. ii, 8. Thus. Paul in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, under the name 
of a Avyos gopias, describes the more ample 
developement of Christian truth, in relation 
to the first elements of Christian knowledge, 
the common foundation of Christian con- 
sciousness in all believers, and in contrast 
with the philosophy of the Grecian schools. 
He knew nothing higher than the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ the Crucified as the founda- 
tion of salvation, and whatever pretended 
to be superior to this, appeared to him a 
mere deception. He says, that in the pub- 
lication of the divine counsels respecting 
the salvation brought by Christ to mankind, 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
were hidden; Coloss. ii. 3; but still the 
agency of reason enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, was necessary to bring these hidden 
treasures to light, to educe and develope 
this divine philosophy. Consequently, there 
would be various degrees of knowledge to 
be developed, and various corresponding 
kinds of instruction. Paul indeed speaks 


* Sogie principally denoted a practical power 
of the judgment, corresponding to the idea of wis- 
dom or prudence ; while yywz1s, in the New Tes- 
tament and contemporary writings, was used for 
the theoretical, the more profound knowledge of 
religion; compare 1 Cor, xiii, 2. When Meier 
says that the distinction between theoretical and 
practical does not correspond to the nature of 
inspired discourse, it appears to me that this ob- 
jection is not valid: for inspiration in that univer- 
sal sense, which is here treated of, the animating 
by the Divine Spirit, from whom all charisms pro- 
ceed, could not be wanting to any kind of discourse 
in the church. But yet a different gift resulting 
from animation by the common higher principle 
of life would be required, when a person delivered 
a discourse on the peculiar doctrines of the faith, 
and when he spoke of objects that called for the 
exercise of Christian prudence, on the collisions 
between Christianity and the existing social rela- 
tions, and matters relating to the outward guidance 
of the church. ‘The difference is here necessarily 
grounded in the nature of the object, and of the 
human mind. 
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of a wisdom which he could deliver only 
among “them that are perfect;” 1 Cor. il. 
6 ;* but by that wisdom, he did not mean 
giving new explanations respecting the 
divine wisdom to be added from without, 
something distinct from the gospel as uni- 
versally announced, a tradition that was to 
be divulged in a smaller circle of disciples. 
But he meant the unfolding those treasures 
of knowledge contained in the saving doc- 
trine which was announced to all, and 
which would be brought to light by the ex- 
ercise of the mental faculties, in proportion 
as they received and developed the objects 
of Christian knowledge. ‘The perfect,” 
in the language of Paul, are not those who 
possessed a higher intellectual culture, in- 
dependent of the Christian faith ; but those 
whose whole inner life having been purified 
and transformed in a high degree by the 
vital principle of Christianity, are rendered 
capable of deeper Christian intelligence, by 
a disposition more refined from all selfish 
and sensual elements. In proportion as 
the Jewish or heathenish spirit, (and to the 
latter belonged the one-sided speculative 
tendency, the oopiav Zyreiv, the arrogant 
wisdom of the philosophical schools,) still 
predominated among Christians, they were 
unsusceptible of such knowledge, and of 
such a kind of instruction. In like man- 
ner, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ the 
strong meat” of the perfect (of riper Chris- 
tians), is distinguished from the first ele- 
ments of Christian knowledge, which were 
presupposed as the general foundation. 

Let us now proceed from those gifts 
which relate to the ministry of the word, 
to that class which relates to other kinds of 
outward activity, for the advancement of 
the kingdom of God, Here again we must 
distinguish between those in which, as in 
dWacxada, a peculiar capability founded in 
human nature, and developed and applied 
according to its usual laws, was rendered 
effective, under the influence of a new 
divine principle of life; and those in which 


* T cannot help considering that interpretation 
of these words as the simplest and most agreeable 
to the connexion, according to which, not merely 
a difference grounded on the various relations of 
one divine doctrine to the various peculiar states 
of the men who receive it, (inasmuch as the divine 
doctrine is indeed wisdom, but appears to be what 
it is—wisdom—only to genuine believers, to the 
perfect) is signified; but also an objective differ- 
ence of instruction, 
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the natural human developement was put 
in the background, and what was more 
purely divine became prominent, similarly 
to the yAuwdcuig Aadew and the wgopyrevew. 
To the former belong the gifts of church 
government, the xyagitua xu Pegvngews or rou 
weosoravas, and the gifts for various services, 
which were required in administering the 
concerns of thechurch, as distributing alms, 
tending the sick, &c., the yagicpce diaxoviag 
or dvridnLews; 1 Cor. xii. 28: Rom. xii. 
7. To the second division belongs es- 
pecially the gift of working miracles, and 
performing cures. The charism, from 
which these two modes of miraculous opera- 
tion proceed, considered in its essential 
nature, appears to be widrig ; 1 Cor. xil. 9; 
xiii. 2; Matthew xvii. 20. For the term 
gwirig in this connexion cannot denote 
Christian faith in general, the disposition 
common to all Christians; but must neces- 
sarily relate to something peculiar. In- 
deed, as seems to follow from the relation 
of mi¢rig to these two modes of operation, 
in which a peculiar power of the will over 
nature manifests itself, and as is confirmed 
by what is predicated of wi¢rig in 1 Cor. 
xiii, 2. “If I had faith so that I could 
move mountains,” 2. €. could render what 
appeared impossible, possible by the power 
of religious conviction working on the 
Will,—the term sior1¢ evidently denotes the 
practical power of the will animated and 
elevated by faith. But with this variety in 
the manifestations of the charisms, still he 
who laboured in the power of the church, 
agreed with the worker of miracles, in the 
consciousness that all that he effected was 
only by the power of God granted to him; 
1 Peter iv. 11. 

Although, as we have shown, in virtue 
of these spiritual gifts imparted to indivi- 
duals, according to their various peculiari- 
ties, no one could exercise a decidedly one- 
sided influence on the church, but all with 
reciprocal activity co-operated for the same 
object, under the influence of one head, 
animating the whole in all its manifold 
members, Eph. iv. 16 ; yet it by no means 


followed that all guidance* of the church 


* We cannot, in this place, allow the view 
brought forward by Bauer, to pass unnoticed, that 
in the genuine Pauline Epistles, no trace can be 
found of distinct employments and oflices for the 
guidance and government of the church. 
passage in Romans xii, in which the distinctions 
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by human instrumentality was excluded ; 
but only that these specially guiding instru- 


in the various charisms are pointed out, certainly 
shows how fluctuating every thing was at that 
time, and how little those charisms will assist us 
as to the meaning of the later church-offices cor- 
responding to them. In that passage, it is striking 
to notice how Paul, in the 8th and 9th verses, 
passes from the charisms which seem to relate to 
particular offices, to the mention of Christian vir- 
tues which concerned every believer; at the end 
of verse 8, the ¢aewy forms the point of transition, 
and even before that, neradidous does not necessarily 
relate to any official duty. Thus the view we are 
led to form of the original constitution of the 
churches among Gentile Christians, as they ex- 
isted in the apostolic age,—that it was entirely 
democratic, is also one of the distinguishing marks 
between the churches of Gentile and those of Jew- 
ish origin. The case appears to be thus. All the 
affairs of the churches were still transacted in an 
entirely public manner, so that every deliberative 
meeting of the church resembled a strictly popular 
assembly. But it happened of course, that although 
no definite offices were instituted, to which certain 
employments were exclusively attached, yet each 
one occupied himself with those matters for which 
he possessed a peculiar charism; those who had 
the gift of teaching, generally attended to teaching, 
—those who possessed the gift of church govern- 
ment, occupied themselves with the duties pertain- 
ing to it. Thus, in every meeting of the church, 
there was a division among its members of the va- 
rious business, in proportion to the peculiar cha- 
risms of individuals, yet without the institution of 
any definite church-offices. In favour of this view, 
it might further be alleged, that, when Paul (1 Cor. 
vi.) speaks of a matter belonging to church govern- 
ment, the settling of litigations, he does not recom- 
mend their committing this business to persons 
who held a distinct office of governing, whose con- 
cern in that case it would have been; but speaks 
of the church as a body, before whose tribunal such 
disputes ought to be brought to a decision. “Is 
there not one wise man among you (he asked) who 
can settle such matters?” Therefore, such wise 
persons must be taken from the midst of the church, 
(or, in other words, those who had the gift of church 
government), to undertake the settlement of these 
disputes by means of their peculiar charism, in- 
stead of its being referred to any particular office, 
which perfectly agrees with the views we have 
stated. But this view, which indeed may be formed 
from such passages, though not necessarily found- 
ed upon them, is decidedly opposed by others. Paul, 
in 1 Cor, xvi., says, that the family of Stephanas, 
as the first Christian family in Achaia, devoted 
themselves to the service of the Christian church, 
i. e. its members declared themselves ready to un- 
dertake church offices; consequently, we may sup- 
pose that, at the founding of the church, such of- 
fices were instituted. That this is his meaning, is 
confirmed by the 16th verse, where Paul exhorts 
the church to obey such (therefore rulers of the 
church), and all their fellow-labourers. Further, 
in 1 Thess, y. 12, he speaks of such who laboured 
for the church, presided over them, and admonish- 
ed them, Love to them as overseers on account of 
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ments, exercised no exclusive authority, 
did not separate themselves from connex- 
ion with the whole living organization, 
formed by a free reciprocal action of the 
individual members, nor dared to violate 
their relation to the other members, as 
equally serving the same head, and the 
same body. There was indeed for this 
guidance a peculiar talent inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, xagitpce xuGsevngsws. It was 
this that fitted a person for the office of 


‘presiding over the church. The name of 


presbyter, by which,-as we have before re- 
marked, this office was first distinguished, 
was transferred from the Jewish synagogue 
to the Christian church. But when the 
church extended itself farther among Hel- 
lenic Gentiles, with this name borrowed 
from the civil and religious constitution of 
the Jews another was joined, which was 
more allied to the designations of social 
relations among the Greeks, and adapted 
to point out the official duties connected 


their laborious calling is particularly enjoined ; 
and thus the exhortation to peace with one another 
concludes, since the division in the church would 
especially injure their proper relation to these over- 
seers of the church, and the want of becoming love 
and reverence towards them would also injuriously 
operate against the unity of the church. When 
Paul, in Romans xvi. 1, mentions a deaconess, it 
is certainly presupposed that there were also dea- 
cons and presbyters in such a church. When in 
Eph. iv. 11, he names pastors and teachers next to 
apostles and prophets, and indeed after the men- 
tion of charisms as the heavenly gifts bestowed by 
Christ, we must infer that, among these pastors 
and teachers, there were those who exercised dis- 
tinct offices, and that, in general, certain offices 
corresponded to certain charisms. We intention- 
ally pass over Philippians i, 1, a passage which can 
be decisive only for those who, like myself, are con- 
vinced of the genuineness of the epistle. Also, when 
Luke, Acts xiv. 23, narrates that Paul, on his first 
missionary journey, appointed presbyters in the 
new churches, this is, in my opinion, certain his. 
torical evidence, since I must consider the suspi- 
cion that, in this work, a later ecclesiastical point- 
of-view has been transferred to earlier and differ- 
ently formed church-relations as absolutely with- 
out foundation. But from the existing relations of 
the churches, among which there was not in the 
same sense, as in later times, a clergy distinguished 
from the laity, it is evident, how, in Romans xii. 7, 
along with the charisms connected with specific 
offices, those might be named which were not so 
connected; and how Paul could pass on from par- 
ticular charisms to general Christian virtues. At- 
tention to the poor and sick, which belonged to 
the special business of deacons, was yet something 
in which others could be employed, besides those 
on whom it officially devolved, See Rothe in the 
work before quoted, p. 189. 
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with the dignity of presbyters.* The name 
emidxoros denoted overseers over the whole 
of the church and its collective concerns ; 
as in Attica those who were commissioned 
to organize the states dependent on Athens, 
received the title of emoxoro1,f and as in 
general it appears to have been a frequent 
one, for denoting a guiding oversight in 
the public administration.t Since then, 
the name ¢emi¢xow0s, was no other thana 
transference of an original Jewish and 
Hellenistic designation of office, adapted to 
the social relations of the Gentiles ; it fol- 
lows, that originally both names related 
entirely to the same office, and hence both 
names are frequently interchanged as per- 
fectly synonymous. Thus Paul addresses 
the assembled presbyters of the Ephesian 
Church, whom he had sent for as saioxorovg.§ 
So likewise in 1 Timothy iii. 1, the office 
of the presbyters is called emoxorn, and 
immediately after (verse 8) the office of 
deacon is mentioned as the only existing 
church-office besides; as in Philip. i. 1. 
And thus Paul enjoins Titus to appoint 
presbyters, and immediately after calls them 
bishops. It is, therefore, certain that every 
church was governed by a union of the 
elders or overseers|| chosen from among 


* The apostle Peter, in his first Epistle (v. 1, 2,) 
certainly distinguishes this dignity by the name 
weerureeot, but the duties connected with it, by 
the term éizxoreiy = rrotmawvery. 

+ Otherwise called dguoorat, Schol. Aristoph. 
Av. (1023) ot wag’ "ASuvaswy sic Tete varnxoous mores 
emicnelacdas Te weg’ exaorole mWeumopevot, Ertono- 
Wok week QuArKES eExarodyro, obs of Aaxwves “Aguorras 
#Aeyov. 
} Cic. ad Atticum. vii. ep. 11. Vult me Pom- 
pejus esse quem tota hee Campana et maritima 
ora habeat ¢ricxowov, ad quam delectus et summa 
negotii referatur. In a fragment of a work by 
Arcadius Charisius de muneribus civilibus Epis. 
copi qui presunt pani et ceteris venalibus rebus, 
que civitatum populis ad quotidianum victum usui 
sunt. Digest. lib. iv. Tit. iv. leg. 18, § 7. 

§ Acts xx. 17 and 28. If we believed ourselves 
justified in supposing that among them, there 
were not merely the overseers of the Ephesian 
church, but also those of other churches in Lesser 
Asia, it might be said, that by these éricxovrouc 
only the presidents of the presbyteries are intend- 
ed. But the other passages in Paul’s epistles, are 
against such a distinction, and Luke, who applies 
this address only to the overseers of the Ephesian 
church, in so doing, shows that he considered the 
terms ericxoros and mgezGuregos as perfectly sy- 
nonymous. 

|| I must here again explain myself in reference 
to the first organization of the churches among the 
Gentile Christians, contrary to the view maintain- 
ed by Kist and Bauer, that originally very few 
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themselves, and we find among them no 
individual distinguished above the rest who 
presided as a primus inter pares, though, 
probably, in the age immediately succeed- 
ing the apostolic, of which we have unfor- 
tunately so few authentic memorials, the 
practice was introduced to apply to such 
an one the name of emoxorog by way of 
distinction.* We have noinformation how 
the office of president in the deliberations 
of presbyters was held in the apostolic 
age. Possibly this office was held in rota- 
tion—or the order of seniority might be 
followed—or, by degrees, one individual 
by his personal qualifications gain such a 
distinction; all this, in the absence of in- 
formation must be left undetermined; one 
thing is certain, that the person who acted 
as president was not yet distinguished by 
any particular name. 


churches had formed themselves under individual 
overseers, and that their form of government from 
the beginning was monarchical. According to 
Bauer, the overseers as such in reference to their 
peculiar office, were eicxomot, and only when 
spoken of as united and forming a College, they 
were called wgec@ureg, In Acts xiv. 23, we 
are told, that Paul appointed presbyters for the» 
churches, formed in the different cities, that is, in 
each church a college of presbyters. If, with 
Bauer, we understand, that the plurality of pres- 
byters is to be taken collectively, and for each 
chureh only one presbyter was appointed, this 
would be inconsistent with Acts xx. 17, where it 
is said, that Paul sent for the presbyters of the 
church at Ephesus, which implies that a plurality 
of presbyters presided over one church; or the 
word exxanore, which in the passage first quoted is 
understood of a single church, must be here arbi- 
trarily taken to signify several churches collec- 
tively—certainly quite contrary to the phraseology 
of the apostolic age, according to which, the word 
éxxanoiz signifies, either the whole Christian 
church, the total number of believers, forming one 
body, under one head, or a single church or Chris. 
tian society. In that case, the plural ray éxxanctoy 
must necessarily have been used. Acts xx. 28, 
also implies, that over each church a plurality of 
presbyters presided, And thus, we must also ex- 
plain Titus i. 5, which explanation (of the appoint- 
ment of several presbyters in each city) is also 
most favoured by the language there used. I can 
discover no other difference between the reezfure- 
of and exioxorrot in the apostolic age, than that the 
first signifies the rank, the second the duties of the 
office, whether the reference is to one or more. 

* Perhaps an analogy may be found, in the 
fact (if it were so), that one among the Jewish 
presbyters was distinguished by the name of 
Archisynagogos; or the names meerZureges and 
eneirvraywot may bear the same relation to each 
other, as wger@uregos and exizxowes, the first name 
denoting the rank, the second the nature of the 
Office, dexovres rig cuvarycoyne, ee 
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The government of the church was the 
peculiar office of such overseers ; it was 
their business to watch over the general 
order,—to maintain the purity of the Chris- 
tian doctrine and of Christian practice,— 
to guard against abuses—to admonish the 
faulty—and to guide the public delibera- 
tions ; as appears from the passages in the 
New Testament where their functions are 
described, But their government by no 
means excluded the participation of the whole 
church in the management of their common 
concerns, as may be inferred from what we 
have already remarked respecting the na- 
ture of Christian communion, and is also 
evident from many individual examples in 
the Apostolic Church. The whole church 
at Jerusalem took part in the deliberations 
respecting the relation of the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians to each other, and the 
epistle drawn up after these deliberations 
was likewise in the name of the whole 
church, The Epistles of the apostle Paul, 
which treat of various controverted eccle- 
siastical matters, are addressed to whole 
churches, and he assumes that the decision 
belonged to the whole body. Had it been 

otherwise, he would have addressed his 
Instructions and advice principally, at least, 

to the overseers of the church. When a 
licentious person belonging to the church 
at Corinth was to be excommunicated, the 
apostle considered it a measure that ought 
to proceed from the whole society; and 
placed himself therefore in spirit among 
them, to unite with them in passing judg- 
-ment; 1 Cor. vy. 8-5. Also, when discours- 
ing of the settlement of litigations, the 
apostle does not’ affirm that it properly be- 
longed to the overseers of the church; for 
if this had been the prevalent custom, he 
would no doubt have referred to it; but 
what he says seems to imply that it was 
usual in particular instances to select arbi- 
‘trators from among the members of the 
i church ; 1 Cor. vi. 5. 


‘the church by the Word, it follows from 
what we have before remarked, that this 
‘was not the exclusive concern of the over- 
seer of the church; for each one had a 
right to express what affected his mind in 
the assembly of the brethren ; hence many 
did not sufficiently distinguish between 
what was fit only for their own chamber, 
where every man might freely pour forth 
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his heart before God, and what was suita- 
ble for communicating publicly,—an error 
censured by Paul, as we noticed in speak- 
ing of the gift of tongues.* 

Only the female members of the church 
were excepted from this general permis- 
sion, The fellowship of a higher life com- 
municated by Christianity, extended itself 
to the relation between husband and wife ; 
and the unity to which human nature 
aspires according to its original destination 
was realized in this quarter, as in every 
other respect by Christianity. But since 
whatever is founded on the laws of nature 
is not injured by Christianity, but only 
animated afresh, sanctified, and refined ; 
so also in this higher fellowship of life, 
which ought to unite husband and wife, 
the latter retains her becoming place ac- 
cording to the natural destination of her 
sex. Mental receptivity and activity in 
family life were recognised in Christianity 
as’corresponding to the destiny of woman, 
and hence the female sex are excluded 
from delivering public addresses on reli- 
gious subjects in the meetings of the 
church ;t 1 Cor. xiv. 34; 1 Timothy 
ii, 12, 

* It has been maintained, indeed, that this 
licence in the apostolic church was extended only 
to those who appear as prophets in the Christian 
assemblies. But from such special cases a gene- 
ral licence is not to be inferred, for these men as 
teachers, armed with divine authority, and speak- 
ing in God’s name, might on that account be na- 
turally excepted from common rules. See Mo- 
sheim’s Institut. hist. eccles. major. sec. i. § 10 et 
18. But this objection is invalidated by what we 
have remarked respecting the prophetic charism 
and its relation to other charisms. 

t 1 Cor. xi. 5 appears to contradict this injunc- 
tion, and in ancient times the montanists thought 
—with whom several modern writers have agreed 
—that here an exception is to be found; as if the 
apostles intended to bind by no rule those cases 
in which the immediate operation of the Divine 
Spirit raised up prophets from the female sex; or 
as if he wished to debar females only from ad- 
dresses that were peculiarly didactic, but not 
from the public expression of their feelings. But * 
as to the first interpretation, it supposes too great 
a difference between the didzcxev—which must 
also proceed from an operation of the Holy Spirit 


| —and the xgog»vevey in reference to the divine in 


both. It must be certainly erroneous to suppose 
that any operation whatever of the Holy Spirit in 
the Christian church could be lawless. When the 
apostle Paul points out to the female that place in 
the church which is assigned her by the spirit of 
the gospel, which sanctifies nature—the Holy Spi- 
rit which is the Spirit of Christianity, follows 
every where this law in his operations, and we 
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Yet as, by the participation of all in the 
conduct of church affairs, a regular go- 
vernment by appointed organs was not 
excluded, but both co-operated for the 
general good; so also together with that 
which the members of the church, by 
virtue of the common Christian inspiration, 
could contribute to their mutual edification, 
there existed a regular administration of 
instruction in the church, and an oversight 
of the transmission and developement of 
doctrine, which in this time of restlessness 
and ferment was exposed to so many 
adulterations, and for this purpose the 
xagiouc of didacxadse was designed. There 
were three orders of teachers in the apos- 
tolic age. The first place is occupied by 
those who were personally chosen and set 
apart by Christ, and formed by intercourse 
with him to be instruments for publishing 
the gospel among all mankind—the wit- 
nesses of his discourses, his works, his 
sufferings, and his resurrection—the A pos- 
tles,* among whom Paul was justly in- 
cluded, on account of Christ’s personal 
appearance to him and the illumination of 
his mind independently of the instructions 
of the other apostles; next to these, were 
the Missionaries or Evangelists, sveyye- 


cannot suppose that by an exception he would re- 
move woman from her natural position. Every 
deviation of this kind would appear as something 
morbid, and contrary to the spirit of the gospel. 

Besides, when Paul gave that prohibition in re- 
ference to females, he was treating of addresses 
that were not didactic. This could therefore 
make no exception, which would apply to both in- 
terpretations. We must account for this apparent 
contradiction, by supposing that Paul, in the se- 
cond passage, merely cited an instance of what 
occurred in the Corinthian church, and reserved 
his censures for another place. One of the rea- 
sons which Paul adduces in the passage quoted 
from the first Epistle to Timothy against the 
public speaking of females, is the greater danger 
of self-deception in the weaker sex, and the 
spread of errors arising from it—a reason which 
would apply with the greatest force to a class of 
addresses, in which sober reflectiveness was least 
of all in exercise. But this kind of religious ut- 
terance would be most suited to the female sex, 
where no danger of the sort alluded to, arising 
from publicity, would be connected with it—only 
it must be confined to the domestic circle. Hence 
the daughters of Philip, Acts xxi. 9, notwithstand. 
ing that rule, could act as prophetesses, unless we 
assume that this was an instance which Paul 
‘would have censured, 

* This name in a general sense was applied to 
others who published divine truth in an extensive 
sphere of labour. 
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Aigras ;* and lastly, the Teachers appointed 
for separate churches, and taken out of 
their body, the didacxodro. If sometimes 
the rgopnro: are named next to the apos- 
tles and set before the evangelists and the 
didacxadors, such teachers must be meant 
in whom that inward condition of life, 
from which sgopnrevew proceeded, was more 
constant, who were distinguished from other 
teachers by the extraordinary liveliness 
and steadiness of the Christian inspiration, 
and a peculiar originality of their Christian 
conceptions which were imparted to them 
by special asoxaxues of the Holy Spirit ; 
and indeed these prophets, as is evident 
from their position between the apostles 
and evangelists, belonged to the class of 
teachers who held no office in any one 
church, but travelled about, to publish the 
gospel in a wider circle. 

As it regards the relation of the didacxa- 
Aor to the wesc Purege or sxicxoro, we dare 
not proceed on the supposition, that they 
always remained the same from the first 
establishment of Christian churches among 
the Gentiles, and therefore during the whole 
of Paul’s ministry, a period so important 
for the developement of the church; and 
hence we are not justified to conclude, 
from the characteristics we find in the later 
Pauline Epistles, that the relation of these 
orders was the same as existed from the 
beginning in the Gentile churches. If we 
find several things in earlier documents 
which are not at variance with these cha- 
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* This name does not imply that they occupied 
themselves with collecting and compiling narra- 
tives of the life of Christ; for the name evayyersov 
originally denoted nothing else than the whole 
announcement of the salvation granted through 
Christ to men, and this announcement embraced 
the whole of Christianity. As this announcement 
rests on an historical basis, Christ as the Redeemer 
is the object of it; and thus the later-derived 
meaning is formed in which this word is specially 
applied to the histories of the Life of Christ Ac 
cording to the original Christian phraseology, th 
term could only denote one whose calling it wa 
to publish the doctrine of salvation to men, an 
thereby to lay a foundation for the Christi 
church; on the contrary, the didacxzacc presu 
posed faith in the doctrine of salvation, and 
church already founded, and employed himself i 
the farther training in Christian knowledge. Th 
use of the word evayyererne in 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
vours this interpretation, and this original Chri 
tian phraseology was continued in later ages 
although a more modern meaning of the wo 
w2yyeatoy Was connected with it—Euseb, F 


Eccles, iii. c. 37. . 
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racteristics, the supposition must at least 
appear possible, that changes in the con- 
dition of the churches, and the experiences 
of the first period, had occasioned an altera- 
tion in this respect; and it is an utterly 
unfounded conclusion, if, because traces of 
such an altered relation are found in an 
epistle ascribed to Paul, any one should 


infer that such an epistle could not have’ 


been written in the Pauline period. The 
first question then is, What was the origi- 
nal relation? If we proceed on the sup- 
position, which is founded on the Pastoral 
Letters, that the didacxadro belonged to the 
overseers of the churches, two cases may 
be imagined ; either that all the presbyters 
or bishops held also the office of teach- 
ers; or, that some among them, according 
to their peculiar talent (xagitua), were 
specially employed in the management of 
the outward guidance of the church (the 
xuPe~vndis), and others with the internal 
guidance of the word (the didacxadia), we 
shall thus have wge¢Sursgor xuBegvavrec— 
Towevss and aged Burego OwWacxovrss—=diae- 
xado. The first case certainly cannot be 
admitted, for the yagitua of xuBegvngis is so 
decidedly distinct from the xagicua of 
OiWacxadic, as in common life the talent 
for governing and the talent for teaching, 
are perfectly distinct from one another. 
And according to the original institution 
the peculiar office corresponded to the pe- 
culiar charism. But since in the latter 
part of the Pauline period, those presbyters 
who were equally capable of the office of 
teachers as well as governors, were espe- 
cially commended, it is evident that this 
was not originally the case with all. But 
neither have we sufficient reason for con- 
sidering the second case, as the original 
relation of these several offices, Since the 
xagiowo. of xeodrnves or xvBegvgy (in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians xii. 28, and in 
the Epistle to the Romans xii. 8), is so ac- 
curately distinguished from the talent of 
teaching,—and since these two character- 
istics, the wgocryvos and the xuBegvay, evi- 
_ dently exhaust what belonged from the be- 
ginning to the office of presbyter or bishop, 
and for which it was originally instituted, 
we are not obliged to conclude that the 
didacxaror belonged to the class of over- 
seers of the church. 
Tn the Epistle written at a late period 
to the Ephesians (iv. 11), the womeves and 
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didacxaror, are so far placed together, that 
they are both distinguished from those who 
presided over a general sphere of labour, 
but yet only in that respect. Now the 
term soeves, denotes exactly the office of 
rulers of the church, the presbyters or 
bishops ; it therefore does not appear evi- 
dent that we should class the diWacxaros 
with them. On the other hand, the term 
mowweves might be applied not improperly to 
didacxaror, since in itself, and from the 
manner in which the image of a shepherd 
is used in the Old Testament and by Christ 
himself, it is fitted to denote the guidance 
of souls by the office of teaching. Paul 
also classes diay with those addresses 
which are not connected with holding a 
particular office (1 Cor. xiv. 26), but what 
every one in the church who had an in- 
ward call, and an ability for it, was justi- 
fied in exercising. 

It might also happen, that in a church 
after its presbytery had already been esta- 
blished, persons belonging to it might 
come forward, or new members might be 
added, who, in consequence of their pre- 
vious education, distinguished themselves 
in the office of teaching, even more than 
the existing presbyters, which would soon 
be evident from the addresses they deli- 
vered when the church assembled. At this 
season of the first free developement of the 
Christian life, would the charism granted 
to such persons be neglected or repressed, 
merely because they did not belong to the 
class of presbyters? There were, as it 
appears, some members of the church in 
whose dwellings a portion of them used to 
assemble, and this depended probably not 
always on the convenient locality of their 
residence, but on their talent for teaching, 
which was thus rendered available; as 
Aquila, who though he resided sometimes 
at Rome, sometimes at Corinth, or at 
Ephesus, always wherever he took up his 
abode had a small congregation or church 
in his own house. (4 ex«Angia év rh dim w 
durod.)*° Thus originally the office of over- 


* The occurrence of such private churches is 
made use of by Kist and Bauer as an argument 
for their opinion, that originally in the larger 
cities there were only insulated particular churches, 
under their own guiding presbyters, which were 
formed in various parts, and at a subsequent pe- 
ried, were united into one whole. But the Epis- 
tles of the apostle Paul give the clearest evidence 
that all the Christians of one city originally formed 
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seer of the church, might have nothing in 
common with the communication of in- 
struction. Although ‘the overseers of the 
church took cognizance not only of the 
good conduct of its members, but also of 
that which would be considered as forming 
its basis, the maintenance of pure doctrine, 
and the exclusion of error; and though 
from the beginning care would be taken, 
to appoint persons to this office, who had 
attained to maturity and steadiness in their 
Christian principles, it did not follow that 
they must possess the gift of teaching, and 
in addition to their other labours occupy 
themselves in public addresses. It might 
be, that at first the didacxadua was generally 
not connected with a distinct office, but 
that those who were fitted for it came for- 
ward in the public assemblies as didacxadas ; 
until it came to pass that those who were 
specially furnished with the yagi¢ua of 
didacxadsa, of whom there would naturally 
be only a few in most churches, were con- 
sidered as those on whom the stated de- 
livery of instruction developed. In the 
Epistle to the Galatians (vi. 6), Paul may 
be thought to intimate* that there were 


one whole church. Yet we may easily suppose 
that some parts of the church, without separating 
themselves from the whole body and its guidance, 
held particular meetings in the house of some per- 
son whose locality was very suitable, and who 
acted as the diducxzacs for the edification of such 
small assemblies. Thus it may be explained how 
Aquila and Priscilla, while they sojourned at 
Rome, or Corinth, or Ephesus, might have such 
a small Christian society in their own house. Yet 
it does not seem right to consider these as abso- 
lutely separate and distinct churches; for we 
could not suppose that such a company of be- 
lievers would be waiting for the arrival of a per- 
son like Aquila, who so often changed his resi- 
dence; they must have had a fixed place of 
assembling, and their appointed overseers, (a pres- 
byter or bishop, according to that supposition.) 
In 1 Cor. xvi. 20, the church, forming one whole 
(all the brethren), is expressly distinguished from 
any such partial assembly. In Romans xvi. 23, 
a brother is mentioned in whose house the whole 
church held their meetings. In Coloss. iv. 15, 
after a salutation to the whole church, an indivi- 
dual is specified and included in the salutation, at 
whose house such private meetings were held. 
But it may be questioned whether in such places 
as Romans xvi. 14, 15, (“ Salute Asyncritus—— 
and the brethren that are with them.” “Salute 
Philologus——and all the saints that are with 
them,”) meetings of this kind are intended or 
only those persons who, on account of their family 
ties or connexions in business, lived in intimacy 
with one another. 

* Even after the reasons alleged by Schott 
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already teachers appointed by the church, 
who ought to receive their maintenance 
from them. But the question arises, whether 
these words relate to the didacxaAo, or to 
the itinerant svayyeAicros 3 also, whether 
the passage speaks, not of any regular 
salary, but of the contributions of free love, 
by which the immediate wants of these 
missionaries were relieved. At all events, 
—which would also be confirmed by this 
latter passage, in case it is understood of 
didadxado1, these were and continued to be 
distinct from the overseers of the church 
in general, although in particular cases the 
talents of teaching and governing were con- 
nected, and the presbyter was equally able 
as a teacher. 

At a later period, when the pure gospel 
had to combat with manifold errors, which 
threatened to corrupt it—as was especially 
the case during the latter period of Paul’s 
ministry,—at this critical period it was 
thought necessary to unite more closely the 
offices of teachers and overseers, and with 
that view to take care that overseers should 
be appointed, who would be able by their 
public instructions to protect the church 
from the infection of false doctrine, to es- 
tablish others in purity of faith, and to 
convince the gainsayers; Titus i. 9; and 
hence he esteemed those presbyters who 
laboured likewise in the office of teaching, 
as deserving of special honour. 

We have already remarked, that only 
females were excluded from the right of 
speaking in the public meetings of the 


against this interpretation, in his commentary on 
this Epistle, I cannot help considering it as the 
only natural one. And I cannot agree with the 
other, according to which the wacw ayaScic is 
understood in a spiritual sense, (following the ex- 
ample of their teachers in all that is good.) I 
cannot suppose that Paul, if he wished to admo- 
nish the Galatians to follow the example of their 
teachers in the Christian life, would have expressed 
himself in so obscure and spiritless a manner, As 
to the objection against the first interpretation, 
that it does not suit the connexion, I cannot admit 
its correctness. The exhortations to gentleness 
and humility in social intercourse, introduce the 
series of special exhortations. V. 26, vi. 6, where 
the de marks the continued developement, a new 
exhortation follows, namely, that they should be 
ready to communicate of their dhatthy goods to 
their teachers; then v. 7, that they must not think 
of reaping the fruits of the gospel, if their conduct 
was not formed agreeably to it; if they, with all 
their care directed only to earthly things, neglected 
such a duty towards those who laboured for the 
salyation of their souls. taf? « 


a 
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church. But yet the gifts peculiar to their 
sex might be made available for the out- 
ward service of the church, in rendering 
assistance of various kinds, for which wo- 
men are peculiarly fitted ; and according 
to existing social habits, a deacon in many 
of his official employments might excite 
suspicion in reference to his conduct towards 
the female members of the church ; but it 
was desirable by all means to guard against 
such an imputation on the new religious 
sect, of which men were easily inclined to 
believe evil, because it was. new and op- 
posed to the popular faith. Hence the office 
of deaconess was instituted in addition 
to that of deacon, probably first in the 
churches of Gentile Christians. Of its insti- 
tution and nature in the apostolic age we 
have no precise information, since we find 
it explicitly mentioned in only one passage 
of the New Testament; Romans xvi. 1. 
In modern times, indeed, what Paul says 
in1 Tim. v. 3-16, of the widows who re- 
ceived their- maintenance from. the church, 
has been applied to these deaconesses. And 
many qualifications which he requires of 
those who were to be admitted into the 
number of widows (v. 10), and which ap- 
pear to contain a reference to their special 
employments, as attention to strangers and 
the care of the poor, are in favour of the 
supposition. But since Paul only distin- 
guished them as persons supported by the 
church,* without mentioning any active 
service as devolving upon them; since he 
represents them as persons who, as suited 
their age and condition, were removed from 
all occupation with earthly concerns, and 
dedicated their few remaining days to de- 
votion and prayer ; and since, on the con- 
trary, the office of deaconess certainly 
involved much active employment; we 
have no ground whatever for finding in 
this passage deaconesses, or females out 
of whose number deaconesses were cho- 


* I do not perceive how Bauer can trace in the 
5th chapter of the First Epistle to Timothy, that 
at that time the name yyees was applied to young 
unmarried females, in reference to their station in 
the church, which would be among the marks of 
a writing composed at a later period. The oyras 
vga in y. 5, are the traly destitute, who could find 
relief only in the church for their loneliness, con- 
trasted with the widows mentioned in verse 4, who 
were supported by their own relations, instead of 
being a burden to the church. The yxex= penov- 
apeyn, Verse 5, where the x2: is to be understood 
explicative. 
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sen.* What Paul says in the passage 
quoted above of the deaconess of the 
church at Cenchrea, appears by no means 
to agree with what is said in the First Epis- 
tle to Timothy, concerning the age and 
destitute condition of widows. We must 
rather imagine such females to be among 
those widows. who, after presenting a mo- 
del in discharging their duties as Christian 
wives and mothers, would now obtain res 
pose and a place of honour in the bosom 
of the church where alone they could find a 
refuge in their loneliness; and’ by their 
devotional spiritual life, set an edifying ex- 
ample to other females ; perhaps also they 
might be able to communicate to such of 
their sex as sought their advice, the results 
of their Christian experience collected in 
the course of a long life, and make a 
favourable impression even on the Gentiles.. 
Hence it would naturally be an occasion. 
of scandal, if such. persons quitted a life 
of retirement and devotion, and showed a 
fondness for habits that were inconsistent 
with their matronly character. At all 
events, we find here an ecclesiastical .ar- 
rangement of later date, which is also indi. 
cated by other parts of the Epistle. 

The consecration to offices in the church 
was conducted in the following manner. 
After those persons to whom its perfor- 
mance belonged, had laid their hands on 
the head of the candidate,—a symbolic 


action borrowed from the Jewish. 2D; 


—they besought the Lord that he would 
grant, what this symbol denoted, the im- 
partation of the gifts of his Spirit for carry- 
ing on the office thus undertaken in his 
name. If, as was presumed, the whole 
ceremony corresponded to. its intent, and 
the requisite disposition existed in those for 
whom it was performed, there was reason 
for considering the communication of the. 
spiritual gifts necessary for the office, as 
connected with this consecration performed 
in the name of Christ. And since Paul 
from this point of view designated the whole 
of the solemn proceeding, (without separat- 
ing it into its various elements), by that 
which was its external symbol (as in scriptu- 
ral phraseology, a single act of a transaction 


* The supposition, that in v. 9, mention is made 
of a different class of widows than those in vy. 3, 
appears to me utterly untenable. A comparison 
of v. 16, with v. 4 and 8, plainly shows that this 
whole section relates to the same subject. 
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consisting of several parts, and sometimes 
that which was most striking to the senses, 
is often mentioned for the whole ;) he re- 
quired of Timothy that he should seek to 
revive afresh the spiritual gifts that he had 
received by the laying on of hands., 

Respecting the election to offices in the 
church, it is evident that the first deacons, 
and the delegates who were authorized by 
the church to accompany the apostles, were 
chosen from the general body ; 2 Cor. viii. 
19. From these examples, we may conclude 
that a similar mode of proceeding was 
adopted at the appointment of presbyters. 
But from the fact that Paul committed to 
his disciples Timothy and Titus (to whom 
he assigned the organization of new 
churches, or of such as had been injured 
by many corruptions), the.appointment like- 
wise of presbyters and deacons, and called 
their attention to the qualifications for 
such offices, weare by no means justified 
in concluding that they performed all this 
alone without the co-operation of the 
churches. The manner in which Paul was 
wontto address himself tothe whole church, 
and to take into account the co-operation 
of the whole community, which must be 
apparent to every one in reading his 
Epistles,—leads us to expect, that where a 
church was already established, he would 
admit it as a party in their common con- 
cerns. It is possible, that the apostle him- 
self in many cases, as on the founding of 
a new church, might think it advisable to 
nominate the persons best fitted for such 
offices, and a proposal from such a quar- 
ter would naturally carry the greatest 
weight with it. In the example of the 
family of Stephanas at Corinth, we see that 
‘those who first undertook office in the 
church, were members of the family first 
converted in that city. 

It was also among the churches of the 
(Gentile Christians that the peculiar nature 
of the Christian worship was fully expressed 
‘in the character of their cultus. For 
among the Jewish Christians the ancient 
forms of the Jewish cultus were still re- 
‘tained, though persons of this class who 
‘were deeply imbued with the spirit of the 
gospel, and hence had acquired the essence 
of inward spiritual worship, which is limited 
to no place or time ;—were made free as it 
regarded their inward life from the thral- 
dom of these forms, and had learned to re- 
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fine these forms by viewing them in the 
light of the gospel. Such persons thought 
that the powers of the future world which 
they were conscious of having received, 
would still continue to operate in these 
forms belonging to the ancient economy, 
until that future world and the whole of 
its new heavenly economy would arrive, 
by means of the return of Christ to com- 
plete his kingdom,—a decisive era which 
appeared to them not far distant. On the 
contrary, among the Gentiles the free 
spiritual worship of God developed itself in 


direct opposition to Judaism and the at- 


tempts to mingle Judaism and Christianity. 
According to the doctrine of the apostle 
Paul, the Mosaic law in its whole extent 
had lost its value as such to Christians ; 
nothing could be a rule binding on Chris- 
tians on account of its being contained in 
the Mosaic law; but, whatever was bind- 
ing as a law for the Christian life, must as 
such derive its authority from another quar- 
ter. Hence a transference of the Old Tes- 
tament command of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath to the New Testament standing- 
point was not admissible. Whoever con- 
sidered himself subject to one such com- 
mand, in Paul’s judgment again placed him- 
self under the yoke of the whole law; his 
inward life was thereby brought into servi- 
tude to outward earthly things, and sinking 
into Jewish nationalism, denied the univer- 
salism of the gospel; for on the standing- 
point of the gospel, the whole life became 
in an equal manner related to God, and 
served to glorify him, and thenceforth no 
opposition existed between what belonged 
to the world and what belonged to God. 
Thus.all the days of the Christian life must 
be equally holy to the Lord; hence Paul 
says to the Galatian Christians, who had 
allowed themselves to be so far led astray 
as to acknowledge the Mosaic law as bind- 
ing, and to observe the Jewish feasts, 
*‘ After that ye have known God, or rather 
(by ‘his pitying love) have been led to the 
knowledge of God, how turn ye again* to 
the weak and beggarly elements, where- 
unto ye desire again to be in bondage ?”+ 


* Thus he spoke to those who had formerly been 
heathens; for although in other points Judaism 
might be considered as opposed to heathenism, 
yet he viewed as an element common to both, the 
cleaving to outward forms. 

t I have translated this passage according to the 
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Gal. iv. 9. He fears that his labours 
among them to make them Christians had 
been in vain, and for this very reason, be- 
cause they reckoned the observance of cer- 
tain days as holy to be an essential part of 
religion.- The apostle does not here op- 
pose the Christian feasts to the Jewish, but 
he considers the whole reference of religion 
to certain days as something foreign to the 
exalted standing-point of Christian freedom, 
and belonging to that of Judaism and Hea- 
thenism. With a similar polemical view (in 
Coloss. ii. 16) he declares his opposition to 


those who considered the observation of] 


certain days as essential to religion, and 
condemned those who did not observe them. 
Although, in the Epistle to the Romans, 
xiv. 1-6, he enjoins forbearance towards 
such in whom the Christian spirit was not 
yet developed with true freedom, yet he cer- 
tainly considers it as the most genuine 
Christianity—to think every day alike, to 
hold none as peculiarly sacred to the Lord; 
the xpwew wacov qustav—un peovelv xugia THY 
Hseay. 

It is worthy of notice, that Paul in such 
passages entirely rejects even festive ob- 
servances, as they were considered among 
Gentiles and Jews as something absolutely 
essential to religion, and does not even 
mention any days which might be expressly 
sacred in a freer method, and suited to 
Christianity, Christian feasts properly so 


sense; more literally it would be,—* or rather are 
known by God”—Living in estrangement from 
him, they lived in spiritual darkness, in ignorance 
of God and of divine things; but now by the 
mercy of God revealing itself to them, they ob- 
tained living communion with him, and the true 
knowledge of him, After Paul had contrasted 
their present standing-point of divine knowledge 
with that of their former ignorance, he corrects 
himself, in order not to let it be imagined that they 
were indebted simply to the exercise of their own 
reason for this knowledge of God, and represents 
in strong terms, that they were indebted for every 
thing to divine grace, the grace of redemption. 
Therefore, they were guilty of ingratitude, in not 
making use of the knowledge vouchsafed to them 
by the grace of God. Had it been possible for 
Paul, according to the idiom of the Greek, to mark 
by a passive form of the same word yiraoxey, the 
contrast between a received knowledge imparted 
by God, and a knowledge gained by the exercise 
of the mental powers alone, he would for that pur- 

have used the passive form. This, indeed, 
the laws of the Greek language did not permit; 
but yet the passive form, according to his custo- 
mary Hellenistic idiom, gave him an opportunity 
to mark the contrast which he had in his mind 
still more strongly. ' 
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called. So far was he from thinking that 
on the Christian standing-point, there could 
be days which could in any manner bear a 
resemblance to what in the Jewish sense 
was a feast, or that it was necessary to 
set apart any day whatever as specially to 
be observed by the Church! From such 
passages we may conclude, that, in the 
Gentile Churches, all days of the week 
were considered alike suitable for the ser- 
vice of the Church ; and that all preference 
of one day to another was regarded as 
quite foreign to the genius of the gospel. 
A perfectly unquestionable and decided 
mention of the ecclesiastical observance of 
Sunday among the Gentile Christians, we 
cannot find in the times of the apostle Paul, 
but there are two passages which make its 
existence probable. If, what Paul says, 1 
Cor. xii. 2, relates to collections which 
were made at the meetings of the church, 
it would be evident from this passage that 
at that time the Sunday was specially de- 
voted to such meetings. But Paul, if we 
examine his language closely, says no more 
than this: that every one should lay by in 
his own house on the first day of the week, 
whatever he was able to save. This cer- 
tainly might mean, that every one should 
bring with him the sum he had saved to the 
meeting of the church, that thus the indi- 
vidual contributions might be collected to, 
gether, and be ready for Paul as soon as 
he came, But this would be making a 
gratuitous supposition, not at all required 
by the connexion of the passage.* We 
may fairly understand the whole passage to 
mean, that every one on the first day of 
the week should lay aside what he could 
spare, so that when Paul came, every one 
might be prepared with the total of the sum 
thus laid by, and then, by putting the sums 
together, the collection of the whole church 
would be at once made. If we adopt this 
interpretation, we could not infer that 
special meetings of the church were held 
and collections made on Sundays. And if 
we assume that, independently of the in- 
fluence of Christianity, the Jewish reckon- 
ing by weeks, had been adopted among 
the heathen in the Roman empire ; still in 
this passage we can find no evidence for 
the existence of a religious distinction of 


* The word SuzaverGay, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, applied to 
setting aside the small sums weekly, is against 
the notion of a public collection, 
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Sunday. But since we are not authorized 
to make this assumption unless a church 
consisted for the most part of those who 
had been Jewish Proselytes,* we shall be 
led to infer that the religious observances 
of Sunday occasioned its being considered 
the first day of the week. It is also men- 
tioned in Acts xx. 7, that the church at 
Troas .assembled on a Sunday and cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper. Here the ques- 
tion arises, whether Paul put off his depar- 
ture from Troas to the next day, because 
he wished to celebrate the Sunday with this 
church—or whether the church met on the 
Sunday (though they might have met on 
any other day), because Paul had fixed to 
leave Troas on the following day. 

At all events, we must deduce the origin 
of the religious observance of Sunday, 
not from the Jewish-Christian churches, 
but from the peculiar circumstances of 
the Gentile Christians, and may account 
for the practice in the following manner. 
Where the circumstances of the churches 
did not allow of daily meetings for devo- 
tion and agape—although in the nature of 
Christianity no necessity could exist for 
such a distinction—although on the Chris- 
tian standing-point all days were to be con- 
sidered as equally holy, in an equal man- 
ner devoted to the Lord-—yet on account of 
peculiar outward relations, such a distine- 
tion of a particular day was adopted for re- 
ligious communion. They did not choose 
the Sabbath which the Jewish Christians 
celebrated, in order to avoid the risk of 
mingling Judaism and Christianity, and 
because another event was more closely 
associated with Christian sentiments. The 
sufferings and resurrection of Christ ap- 
peared as the central-point of Christian 
knowledge and practice; since his resur- 
rection was viewed as the foundation of 
all Christian joy and hope, it was natural 
that the day which was connected with the 
remembrance of this event, should be spe- 
cially devoted to Christian communion. 

But if a weekly day was thus distin- 
guished in the churches of Gentile Chris- 
tians, still itis very doubtful that any yearly 
commemoration of the resurrection was 
observed among them, Some have en- 
deavoured to find in 1 Cor, v. 7, a refer- 
ence to a Christian passover to be celebrated 


* See Ideler’s Chronologie, i, 180. 
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in a Christian sense with a decided refer- 
ence to Christian truth: but we can find a 
reference only to a Jewish passover, 
which was still celebrated by the Jewish 
Christians. When Paul.was writing those 
words, the Jews and Jewish Christians were 
present to his imagination, as on the four- 
teenth of Nisan, they carefully searched 
every corner of their ‘houses, lest any mor- 
sel of leaven should have escaped their 
notice. This practice of outward Judaism 
he applies in a spiritualized sense to Chris- 
tians. 
leaven (the leaven of your old nature, 
which still cleaves to you from your old 
corruption), that you may become a new 
mass (meaning renewed and justified human 
nature), and as it were unleavened ; that 
is, purified by Christ from the leaven of 
sin, as elsewhere Paul represents purifica- 
tion from sin, the being dead to sin as con- 
nected with the death of Christ,* for Christ 
has been offered as our paschal lamb: they 
ought.ever to remember that true paschal 
lamb, by whose offering they were truly 
freed from sin; the Jewish passover was 
henceforth wholly useless, Therefore, as 
men purified from sin by Christ our pas- 
chal lamb, let us celebrate the feast, not 
after the manner of the Jews, who swept 
the leaven out of their houses, but retained 
the leaven of old corruption in their hearts 
—but let us so celebrate it that we may be 
a mass purified in heart from the leaven of 
sin.” In all this, there is evidently no 
reference to the celebration of a Christian 
passover among Gentile Christians, but 
only the contrast of the spiritual passover, 
comprehending the whole life of the re- 
deemed,’ with the merely outward Jewish 
feast.t 


* This is no doubt the simplest interpretation 
of the words xaSwes écre G€vyor, “as ye are unlea- 
vened,” purified as redeemed persons, for ever from 


the Guyn tic auaerias. But, if with Grotius, we 


understand the words according to the analogy of 
the’ Greek dcsroc, dowoc, “as ye eat no leaven,” and 
thus are equivalent to, “as ye celebrate the feast 
of unleavened bread, or the Passover,” still this 
may be understood only of a spiritual passover; 
for otherwise it would not agree with that which 
is afterwards adduced as a reason, and it would 
also be implied, that the Gentile Christians had 
refrained from leavened bread at Easter, which 
Paul, on his principles, could not have allowed. — 

t If we supposed that these words related to an 
Easter feast, celebrated among the Gentile Chris- 
tians, it would follow that they celebrated this 


feast at the same time as the Jews, and then it — 


“Purify yourselves from the old 
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The celebration of the two symbols of 
Christian communion, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, belonged to the unchangea- 
ble plan of the Christian church, as framed 
by its Divine Founder ; these rites were to 
be recognised equally by Jews and Gentiles, 
and no alteration would be made in refer- 
ence to them by the peculiar formation of 
ecclesiastical life among the Gentiles; we 
need therefore to add little to what we have 
before remarked. In Baptism, entrance 
into communion with Christ appears to 
have been the essential point ; thus persons 
were united to the spiritual body of Christ 
and received into the communion of the 
redeemed, the church of Christ; Gal. ili. 
27; 1 Cor. xii. 13. Hence baptism, accord- 
ing to its characteristic marks, was desig- 
nated a baptism into Christ, into the name 
of Christ, as the acknowledgment of Jesus 
as the Messiah was the original article of 
faith in the apostolic church, and this was 
probably the most ancient* formula of bap- 
tism, which was still made use of even in the 
third century (see my Church History, vol. 
i. p. 546). The usual form of submersion 
at baptism, practised by the Jews, was 
transferred to the Gentile Christians. In- 
deed, this form was the most suitable to 
signify that which Christ intended to render 
an object of contemplation by such a sym- 
bol; the immersion of the whole man in 
the spirit of a new life. But Paul availed 
himself of what was accidental to the form 
of this symbol, the twofold act of submer- 
sion and of emersion, to which Christ cer- 
tainly made no reference at the institution 
of the symbol. As he found therein a 
reference to Christ Dead, and Christ Risen, 
the negative and positive aspect of the 
Christian life—in the imitation of Christ to 
die to all ungodliness, and in communion 
with him to rise to a new divine life—so 
in the given form of baptism, he made use 
of what was accessory in order to repre- 
sent by a sensible image, the idea and de- 
sign of the rite in its connexion with the 
whole essence of Christianity. 

Since baptism marked the entrance into 
communion with Christ, it resulted from 
the nature of the rite, that a confession of 


would hardly be possible to explain the rise of the 
disputes relative to the time of observing Easter. 

* In the Shepherd of Hermas (visio iii. ¢. 7), in 
Fabriccii cod. apocr. Nov. Test. p. 804, it is said, 
baptizavi in nomine Domini. 
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faith in Jesus as the Redeemer would be 
made by the person to be baptized; and in 
the latter part of the apostolic age, we may 
find indications of the existence of such a 
practice.* As baptism was closely united 
with a conscious entrance on Christian 
communion, faith and baptism were always 
connected with one another; and thus it is 
in the highest degree probable that baptism 
was performed only in instances where 
both could meet together, and that the prac- 
tice of infant baptism was unknown at this 
period. We cannot infer the existence of in- 
fant baptism from the instance of the bap- 
tism of whole families, for the passage in 1 
Cor. xvi. 15, shows the fallacy of such a 
conclusion, as from that it appears that the 


* These indications are such as will not amount 
to incontrovertible certainty. We find the least 
doubtful reference in 1 Peter iii. 21, but the inter- 
pretation even of this passage has been much 
disputed, If the words are understood in this 
sense, “a question according to a good conscience 
in relation to God, by means of the resurrection of 
Christ,” a question proposed at baptism might be 
inferred from it, of which the purport would be, 
whether a person believed in the resurrection of 
Christ, as the pledge of the forgiveness of sins 
granted to him, and hence would think of God in 
this faith with a good conscience. But Winer 
against such an interpretation of the passage 
justly objects, that in this case, the answer given 
by the candidate as an expression of his confes- 
sion of his faith, of what peculiarly related to sal- 
vation, and not the question, must have been men- 
tioned. Yet Winer’s explanation (in his Grammar) 
in reference to the word exegwrnuz,—the seeking 
of a good conscience after God,—although ¢7regw- 
tay ec in the Hellenistic idiom, as the passage 
adduced by Winer shows, may have this meaning 
—does not appear the most natural. If Paul had 
wished to say this, would he not have preferred 
using the form éregwryce? And might it not be 
said against this interpretation, that the apostle 
would have represented that which saved at bap- 
tism, not the seeking after God, but the finding 
God through Christ, the longing for communion 
with him, according to the analogy of scriptural 
representations on this subject ? 

But what Peter wished particularly to point out, 
was the spiritual character of the whole baptismal 
rite, in opposition to a mere outward sensible 
purification. This spiritual character might be 
pointed out by the question proposed at baptism, 
which referred to the spiritual religious object of 
the rite, and the question is alluded to instead of 
the answer, because it precedes and is that which 
gives occasion to the answer, and thus the first 
interpretation may be justified. 

The second trace of such a baptismal confession 
is found in 1 Tim. vi. 12, but it is not quite evident, 
that a confession of this kind is intended; it might 
be only one which Timothy had given from the 
free impulse of feeling, when he was set apart to 
be the associate of Paul in publishing the gospel. 
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whole family of Stephanas, who were bap- 
tized by Paul, consisted of adults. That 
not till so late a period as (at least cer- 
tainly not earlier than) Irenzeus, a trace of 
infant baptism appears, and that it first be- 
came recognised as an apostolic tradition 
in the course of the third century, is evi- 
dence rather against than for the admission 
of its apostolic origin ; especially since, in 
the spirit of the age when Christianity ap- 
peared, there were many elements which 
must have been favourable to the introduc- 
tion of infant baptism,—the same elements 
from which proceeded the notion of the 
magical effects of outward baptism, the no- 
tion of its absolute necessity for salvation, 
the notion which gave rise to the mythus 
that the apostles baptized the Old Testa- 
ment saints in Hades, How very much 
must infant baptism have corresponded 
with such a tendency, if it had been fa- 
voured by tradition! It might indeed be 
alleged, on the other hand, that after infant 
baptism had long been recognised as an 
apostolic tradition, many other causes 
hindered its universal introduction, and the 
same causes might still earlier stand in the 
way of its spread although a practice sanc- 
tioned by the apostles. But these causes 
could not have acted in this manner, in the 
post-apostolic age. In later times, we see 
the opposition between theory and practice, 
in this respect, actually coming forth. Be- 
sides, it is a different thing, that a practice 
which could not altogether deny the marks 
of its later institution, although at last re- 
cognised as of apostolic founding, could 
not for a length of time pervade the life of 
the church ; and that a practice really pro- 
ceeding from apostolic institution and tra- 
dition, notwithstanding the authority that 
introduced it, and the circumstances in its 
_ favour arising from the spirit of the times, 

should yet not have been generally adopted. 
And if we wish to ascertain from whom 
such an institution was originated, we 
should say, certainly not immediately from 
Christ himself. Was it from the primitive 
church in Palestine, from an injunction 
given by the earlier apostles? But among 
the Jewish Christians, circumcision was 
held as a seal of the covenant, and hence, 
they had so much less occasion to make 
use of another dedication for their children. 
Could it then have been Paul, who first 
among heathen Christians introduced this 
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alteration by the use of baptism? But this 
would agree least of all with the peculiar 
Christian characteristics of this apostle. 
He who says of himself that Christ sent him 
not to baptize but to preach the gospel ; he 
who always kept his eye fixed on one thing, 
justification by faith, and so carefully avoid- 
ed every thing which could give a handle 
or support to the notion of a justification 
by outward things (the ¢agxixa)—how could 
he have set up infant baptism against the 
circumcision that continued to be practised 
by the Jewish Christians? In this case, 
the dispute carried on with the Judaizing 
party, on the necessity of circumcision, 
would easily have given an opportunity of 
introducing this substitute into the contro- 
versy, if it had really existed. The evi- 
dence arising from silence on this topic has 
therefore the greater weight.* We find, 


* If it could be shown, that at this time there 
was a practice of administering to living persons 
a substitutionary baptism for the dead, an inter- 
pretation of 1 Cor. xv. 19, which has been lately 
advocated by Rtickert—this would stand in striking 
contradiction with the absence of infant-baptism. 
If so unconditional a necessity was ascribed to 
outward baptism, and such a magical power for 
the salvation of men, as to have occasioned the 
introduction of such a practice, from such a stand- 
ing-point men must have been brought much 
sooner to the practice of infant-baptism. But 
although the explanation here proposed, arises 
from the most natural interpretation of the words, 
I cannot assent to it, since it does not. satisfy 
other conditions of a correct exegesis. What idea 
can we form of such a practice of substitution 
baptism? Was it that persons hoped by means 
of it, to save their deceased friends and relatives, 
and those who had remained far from the faith ? 
But since at that time such stress was laid on the 
necessity of repentance and faith, we are at a loss 
to conceive how such an error and abuse could 
gain acceptance. The supposition of this neces- 
sity lies at the foundation of the mythus of the 
baptism administered in Hades to the saints of the 
Old Testament. We might rather suppose that 
if persons who had become believers died before 
they could fulfil their resolution of being baptized 
—a substitutionary baptism would be made use of 
for them. But in such cases, it would have been 
more consonant to a superstitious adherence to an 
outward rite, that they should have hastened to 
impart baptism to the dying, or even to the dead, 
and we find traces of both these practices in later 
times. Of a substitutionary baptism, on the con- 
trary, no trace can be found, with the exception 
of the single passage in Paul’s writings. An im- 


| proper appeal has been made on this point to Ter- 


tullian. He says, de resurrectione carnis, c. 48, 
only what he believed was to be found in these 
words of Paul, without referring to any other 
quarter. In his work against Marcion, v. 10, he 
also refers to this passage, and such a substitu- 
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indeed, in one passage of Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 
14, a trace, that already the children of 
Christians were distinguished from the 
children of heathens, and might be con- 
sidered in a certain sense as belonging to 
the church, but this is not deduced from 
their having partaken of baptism, and this 
mode of connexion with the church is 
rather evidence against the existence of 
infant baptism. ‘The apostle is here treat- 
ing of the sanctifying influence of the com- 
munion between parents and children, by 
which the children of Christian parents 
would be distinguished from the children 
of those who were not Christian, and in 
virtue of which they might in a certain 
sense be termed ayia in contrast with the 
dxadaera.* But if infant baptism had been 
then in existence, the epithet éyia, applied 
to Christian children would have been de- 
duced only from this sacred rite by which 
they had become incorporated with the 
Christian Church, But in the point of view 


tionary baptism appeared to him as somewhat 
analogous to the heathenish purgations for the 
dead on the Ist of February, the Februationes. 
He thought it important to remark, that Paul 
could not have approved of such a practice. “ Vi- 
derit institutio ista. Kalende si forte Februarie 
respondebunt illi: pro mortuis petere. Noli ergo 
apostolum novum statim auctorem aut confirma- 
torem ejus denotare, ut tanto magis sisteret carnis 
resurrectionem, quanto illi qui vane pro mortuis 
baptizarentur, fide resurrectionis hoc facerent.” 
And he himself afterwards proposes another inter- 
pretation of the passage, according to which there 
is no allusion to a substitutionary baptism. Later 
uneducated Marcionites in Syria had most proba- 
bly from this passage of St. Paul’s, adopted a 
practice altogether at variance with the spirit of 
Marcion. Besides, we might suppose that Paul 
employed an argumentum ad hominem, and ad- 
duced a superstitious custom as evidence of a 
truth lying at the foundation of Christian know- 
ledge. But still it is difficult to suppose that Paul, 
who so zealously opposed all dependence on out- 
ward things, and treated it as the worst adultera- 
tion of the gospel, should not from the first have 
expressed himself in the strongest terms against 
such a delusion, 

* The immediate impressions—which proceed 
from the whole of the intercourse of life, and by 
means of the natural feeling of dependence of 
children on their parents, pass from the latter to 
the former—have a far stronger hold than the ef- 
fects of instruction, and such impressions may be- 
gin before the ability for receiving instruction in 
a direct manner exists. These impressions attach 
themselves to the first germs of consciousness, and 
on that account, the commencement of this sancti- 
bats Mh ore cannot be precisely determined. 

Wette’s excellent remarks in the “ Studien 
und Kritiken,” 1839. Part iii. p. 671. 
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here chosen by Paul, we find (although it 
testifies against the existence of infant bap- 
tism) the fundamental idea from which in- 
fant baptism was afterwards necessarily 
developed, and by which it must be justified 
to agree with Paul’s sentiments ; an indi- 
cation of the pre-eminence belonging to 
children born in a Christian community ; 
the consecration for the kingdom of God, 
which is thereby granted to them, an im- 
mediate sanctifying influence which would 
communicate itself to their earliest deve- 
lopement.* 

As to the celebration of the Holy Supper, 
it continued to be connected with the com- 
mon meal, in which all as members of one 
family joined, as in the primitive Jewish 
church, and agreeably to its first institution. 
In giving ahistory of the Corinthian church, 
we shall have occasion to speak of the 
abuses which arose from the mixture of 
ancient Grecian customs with the Christian 
festival. 

The publication of the gospel among 
the heathen, was destitute of those facilities 
for its reception, which the long-continued 
expectation of a Redeemer as the promised 
Messiah gave it among the Jews. Here 
was no continuous succession of witnesses 
forming a revelation of the living God, | 
with which the gospel, as already indicated 
and foretold by the law and prophets among 
the Jews, might connect itself. Still the 
annunciation of a Redeemer found its 
point of connexion in the universal feeling 
adhering to the very essence of human 


* The words in 1 Cor, vii. 14, may be taken in 
a twofold manner, If we understand with De 
Wette the iucy as applied to all Christians—(which 
the connexion and the use of the plural render pro- 
bable—) then the apostle infers that the children 
of Christians, although not incorporated with the 
church, nor yet baptized, might be called ay 
(which is De Wette’s opinion), and thus what we 
have remarked in the text, follows as a necessary 
consequence, But if we admit that Paul is speak- 
ing of the case of married persons, in which one 
party was a Christian, and the other a heathen, 
and that from the sanctification of the children of 
such a marriage, he infers the sanctification of the 
whole marriage relation—which thought perfectly 
suits the connexion—then it would appear that 
Paul deduces a sanctification of the children by 
their connexion with the parents, but not from their 
baptism, for the baptism of children, in these cir- 
cumstances, could, in many instances, be hardly 
performed. If an infant baptism then existed, he 
could not call the children of such a mixed mar- 
riage dyiz, in the same sense as the children of 
parents who were both Christians, 
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nature—the feeling of disunion and guilt, 
and as a consequence of this, though not 
brought out with distinctness, a longing 
after redemption from such a condition ; 
and by the mental developement of these 
nations, and their political condition at that 
period, sentiments of this class were more 
vividly felt, while the feeling of disunion 
(in man’s own powers, and between man 
and God) was manifested in the prevailing 
tendency towards dualistic views. The 
youthful confidence of the old world was 
constantly giving way to a feeling of dis- 
union and sadness excited by the more pow- 
erful sense of the law written on the heart, 
which like the external law given the Jews, 
was destined to guide the Gentiles to the 
Saviour. The gospel could not be pre- 
sented in the relation it bore to Judaism, as 
the completion of what already existed in 
the popular religion; it must come forth as 
the antagonist of the heathenish deification 
of nature, and could only attach itself to 
the truth lying at the foundation of this 
enormity, the sense, namely, in the human 
breast of a hidden, unknown deity ; it was 
necessary to announce Christianity as the 
- revelation of that God in whom, by virtue 
of their divine original, men “lived and 
moved and had their being,” but of whom, 
in consequence of their estrangement from 
him by sin, they had only a mysterious 
sense as an unknown and distant divinity, 
Under this aspect it might also be repre- 
sented as a completion of that which was 
implanted by God in the original constitu- 
of man, as the final aim of this indistinct 
longing. Also, in relation to all that was 
truly natural, belonging to the original 
nature of man, and not founded in sin, it 
might be truly asserted, that Christ came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil, And here 
certainly the Gentiles were placed in a 
more advantageous position than the Jews; 
they were not exposed to the temptation of 
contemplating Christianity only as the com- 
pletion of a religious system already in ex- 
istence, and of disowning its purpose of 
producing an entire transformation of the 
life; for to a convert from heathenism, 
Christianity presenting itself in direct op- 

position to the whole of his former religious 
standing-point, must necessarily appear as 
something altogether new and designed to 
effect an entire revolution, Meanwhile, 
although Christianity must have at first 
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presented itself as opposed to the existing 
elements of life in heathenism; yet Chris- 
tians who continued to live in intercourse 
with heathens among their old connexions, 
were so much the more exposed in a prac- 
tical view to the infection of a corrupt 
state of morals, till their Christian life be- 
came firmly established. And although 
the peculiar position of the Gentiles did not 
expose them so much as the Jews to per- 
vert the gospel into an opus operatum, and 
thus to misuse it asa cloak for immorality, 
still such anerror might arise, not from the 
influence of Judaizing teachers, but from 
the depraved condition of human nature. 
It is evident, that Paul deemed it necessary 
emphatically to guard and warn them 
against it.* 

” Another danger of a different kind threat- 
ened Christianity when it found its way 
among the educated classes in the seats of 
Grecian learning. Since in these places the 
love of knowledge predominated, and sur- 
passed in force all the other fundamental 
tendencies of human nature; since men 
were disposed to cultivate intellectual emi- 
nence to the neglect of morals, and Chris- 
tianity gave a far wider scope than heathen- 
ism to the exercise of the mental powers; 
since in many respects, it agreed with 
those among the Grecian philosophers, 
who rested their opposition to the popular 
religions on an ethical basis; the conse- 
quence was, that they made Christianity, 
contrary to its nature and design, chiefly 
an exercise of the understanding, and 
aimed to convert it into a philosophy, thus 
subordinating the practical interest to the 
theoretical, and obscuring the real genius 
of the gospel. The history of the further 
spread of Christianity among the heathen, 
and of individual churches founded among 
them, will give us an opportunity of de- 
veloping this fact, and setting it in a clearer 
light. We now proceed to the second 
missionary journey of the apostle Paul. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY OF THE APOSTLE 
PAUL. 


Arter Paul and Barnabas had spent 
some time with the church at Antioch, they 


ee ee 
* The xevor rozor, aguinst which Paul warns the 
Ephesians (v. 6.) 
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resolved to revisit the churches founded in 
the course of their former missionary jour- 
ney, and then to extend their labours still 
further. Barnabas wished to take his 
nephew Mark again with them as a com- 
panion, but Paul refused his assent to this 
proposal, for he could not excuse his hav- 
ing allowed attachment to home to render 
him unfaithful to the Lord’s service, and 
deemed one who was not ready to sacrifice 
every thing to this cause as unfitted for 
such a vocation. We see on this occasion 
the severe earnestness of Paul’s character, 
which gave up, and wished others to give 
up, all personal considerations and feelings 
where the cause of God was concerned ; 
he never allowed himself to be tempted or 
seduced in this respect by his natural at- 
tachment to the nation to whom he be- 
longed.* The indulgence shown by Bar- 
nabas to Mark might proceed either from 
the peculiar mildness of his Christian cha- 
racter, or from a regard to the ties of rela- 
tionship not yet sufficiently controlled by 
the power of the Christian spirit. That 
such human attachments had too much in- 
fluence on Barnabas, is shown by his con- 
duct at Antioch on the occasion of the con- 
ference between Peter and Paul. Thus a 
sudden difference arose between two men 
who had hitherto laboured together in the 
work of the Lord, which ended in their 
separation from one another, and thus it 
was shown, that these men of God were 
not free from human weakness; but the 
event proved that even this circumstance 
contributed to the extension of the kingdom 
of God, for, in consequence of it, the circle 
of their labours was very greatly enlarged. 
Barnabas now formed a sphere of action 
for himself,and first of all visited with Mark 
his native country Cyprus, and then most 
probably devoted himself to preach the 
gospel in other regions. For that he re- 
mained in his native country unemployed 
in missionary service, not only his labours 
up to this time forbid our supposing, but 
also the terms in which Paul speaks of him 
ata later period (1 Cor. ix. 6) as a well- 


known and indefatigable preacher of the 


* In the rearcy of Rom. i. 16, we cannot, with 
Rickert, find marks of this national attachment 
not entirely overcome. This xg@rov corresponds 
with the necessary historical developement of the 
theocracy. The supposition is also excluded by 
the application of xgaroy in Rom. ii. 9. 
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gospel. Paul’s severity towards his ne- 
phew was probably of service to Mark in 
leading him to a sense of his misconduct, 
for he afterwards continued faithful to his 
vocation. This separation was in the issue 
only temporary, for we afterwards find 
Barnabas, Paul, and Mark, in close con- 
nexion with one another, although Barna- 
bas appears always to have retained a 
separate independent sphere of action. In 
his stead Paul took Silas as his fellow- 
labourer. 

From the beginning of his ministry, it 
was a fixed principle with Paul, as he him- 
self tells us in Rom. xv. 20, and 2 Cor. x. 
16, to form his own field of labour for the 
propagation of the gospel, and not to tres- 
pass on that of any other person; instead, 
therefore, of betaking himself first to 
Cyprus as on former occasions, he travelled 
through the neighbouring parts of Syria to 
Cilicia, Pisidia, and the towns in which he 
had laboured on his first journey. In the 
town of Lystra,* he found a young man 
named Timothy, who by the instructions 
of his mother, a pious Jewess, but married 


* I must here differ from the opinion I expressed 
inthe first edition. In Acts xvi. 1, the éxei, if there 
are no reasons for the contrary, is mostly naturally 
understood of the place last mentioned, Lystra ; 
and since the favourable testimony to his charaeter 
given by the brethren at Lystra and Iconium is 
mentioned, we may presume, with some confidence, 
that one of these towns was his native place; for 
it is not probable that what those who knew him 
best said of him should be passed over, though it 
is barely possible that the testimony of persons 
living in the nearest towns to his own might be 
adduced. In Acts xx. 4, the approved reading is 
rather for than against this supposition; for if 
Timothy had been a native of Derbe, the predicate 
AceGatce would not have been applied to Pasoc alone, 
but Luke would have written AcgGxtav de Tatoc wae 
Tiodeos, or Taos uxt Trrodeos AcgBxiot. But it is 
surprising that, in this passage, Timothy stands 
alone without the mention of his native place, and 
that in Acts xix. 29, Aristarchus and Caius, are 
named together as Macedonians and companions 
of Paul. Hence it might be presumed, that the 
predicate Ace aioe had been misplaced, and ought 
to stand after Timothy’s name. Aristarchus, Se: 
cundus, and Caius, would then be named as natives 
of Thessalonica, and Timothy of Derbe. But if 
we adopt this view, then Acts xvi. 1, 2, must be 
differently explained. But still it is not probable 
that the more easy reading could be altogether re- 
moved, to make way for one more difficult. So 
common a name as Caius might easily belong to a 
Christian at Derbe and to another from Macedonia, 
as we find it borne also by an approved Christian 
residing at Corinth, Rom. xvi, 23, 1 Cor. i. 14; and 
Timothy’s native place might be omitted because 
he was the best known of all Paul’s associates. 
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to a heathen, had received religious impres- 
sions, which had an abiding effect. His 
mother was converted when Paul’ first 
visited that town, and young Timothy also 
became a zealous confessor of the gospel. 
The report of his Christian zeal had spread 
to the neighbouring town of Iconium. In 
the church to which he belonged, the 
voices of prophets announced that he was 
destined to be a distinguished agent in 
spreading the gospel. It gratified Paul to 
have a zealous youth with him, who could 
assist him on his missionary journeys, and 
be trained for a preacher under his direc- 
tion. He seconded the voices that thus 
called on Timothy,and the young man him- 
self was prepared by his love to their com- 
mon Lord, to accompany his faithful ser- 
vant every where. As by his descent and 
education he belonged on one side to the 
Jews, and on the other to the Gentiles, he 
was so much the more fitted to be the com- 
panion of the apostles among both. And 
in order to bring him nearer the former, 
Paul caused him to be circumcised, by 
which he forfeited none of the publicly 
acknowledged rights of the Gentile Chris- 
tians; for being the son of a Jewess, and 
educated in Judaism, he could with more 
propriety be claimed by the Jews, 

After Paul had visited the churches 
already founded in this district, he proceeded 
to Phrygia. Of course, he could not, either 
on this or on a later journey, publish the 
gospel in all the threescore and two* towns 
of the populous province of Phrygia. He 
must have left much to be accomplished by 
his pupils, such, for instance, as Epaphras at 
Colossz, who afterwards founded a church 
there, and in the towns of Hierapolis and 
Laodicea.t ‘Then he directed his course 


* This is the number stated in the sixth century 
by Hierocles, author of the Suvexdyxoc, or a “ Tra- 
veller’s Companion,” which gives an account of 
the provinces and towns of the Eastern Empire. 

+ I cannot agree with the opinion of Dr, Schulz, 
brought forward in the “Studien und Kritiken,” 
vol. ii, part 3, which is also advocated by Dr. 
Schott in his Isagoge, that Paul himself was the 
founder of these churches. I cannot persuade 
myself that if the Colossians and Laodiceans had 
received the gospel from the lips of the apostle, he 
would have placed them so closely in connexion 
with those who were not personally known to him, 
without any distinction, as we find in Colossians 
ii, 1; since, in reference to the anxiety of the apos- 
tle for the churches, it always made an important 
difference whether he had himself founded them or 
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northward to Galatia. As many Jews 
resided in this province, he addressed him- 
self probably first to these, and to the Pro- 
selytes who worshipped with them in the 
synagogues. But the ill-treatment he met 
with among the Jews, prepared an opening 


not. The ‘cco?’ would have been used too in- 
definitely, if its meaning had not been fixed by 
what preceded; from which it appears, that those 
churches of Phrygia are referred to, which, like 
the churches at Colosse and Laodicea, had not 
been founded by Paul himself. And how ean it 
be supposed that, in an epistle to a church founded 
by himself, he would never appeal to what they 
had heard from his own lips, but only to the an- 
nouncement of the gospel, which they had heard 
from others? and that he should speak not of what 
he himself had seen and heard among them, but 
only of what had been reported to him by others 
respecting their state. The acute remarks of Wig- 
gers, in the “Studien und Kritiken,” 1838, part i. 
p. 171, have not induced me to alter my opinion 
on this point. The explanation he gives of the 
words in Coloss. ii. 1, ‘‘also for those (among the 
Christians in Colosse and Laodicea) who have not 
known me personally,” appears to me not so na- 
tural as the common one, which I follow. If Paul 
had intended to say this, he would hardly have 
failed to limit cra by adding vuscy. If the xas in 
verse 7 is also to be retained, yet I do not find any 
intimation conveyed by it that they had received 
instruction from another teacher, but only a refer- 
ence to what preceded, that they had received from 
Epaphras the same gospel of the divine grace 
which had been published throughout the world. 
But, from external evidence, I cannot help consi- 
dering the x2: as suspicious ;—the frequent repeti- 
tion of it in the preceding part, and the observable 
reference to v. 6, might easily occasion the inser- 
tion of such a xa. But if the x24 is spurious, it 
appears much more clearly that Epaphras, not 
Paul, was the teacher of this church, He is call- 
ed (uee nacy diaxovoc) a servant of Christ in Paul's 
stead, because Paul had given over to him the of- 
fice of proclaiming the gospel in the three cities of 
Phrygia which he himself could not visit. It is 
not clear to me that Paul, in ii, 5, may not have 
used the word drut to denote his bodily absence 
in opposition to his spiritual presence among them, 
although he did not mean that he had been once 
among them, and was now removed to a distance 
from them. It still appears to me remarkable, 
that—if he wrote some years after his presence 
among them—there should be no allusion to his 
personal intercourse with them, especially in an 
epistle to a church which was in so critical a state; 
to whom it was so important to evince his love 
and care for them, and to exhort faithfully to keep 
the instructions they had received from him; and 
especially, if he had the opportunity of commend- 
ing Epaphras to them, as the person who had car- 
ried on the work which he had begun, he would 
so much the more have stated explicitly, that Epa- 
phras taught no other doctrine, than what they had 
at first received from himself, that he would only 
raise the superstructure on the foundation laid by 
himself, mem 
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for him to the Gentiles, by whom he was 
received with great affection. 

Paul had to maintain a severe conflict 
with bodily suffering, as appears from 
many allusions in his epistles, where he 
speaks of his being given up to a sense of 
human weakness. Nor is this surprising, 
for as a Pharisee, striving after the right- 
eousness of the law, he had certainly not 
spared his own body. After he had found 
salvation by faith in the Redeemer, and 
had attained the freedom of the evangelical 
spirit, he was, it is true, very far from a 
tormenting castigation of his body, and 
from legal dependence on works; he ex- 
presses the most decided opposition to every 
thing of the kind, in language which exhibits 
him to us as independent of all outward 
circumstances, with a spirit that freely sub- 
ordinated and appropriated all that was ex- 
ternal to an infinitely higher object. Such 
are those memorable words which testify 
such consciousness of true freedom: “I 
know both how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound every where and in all 
things, I am instrueted both to be full and 
to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need. I can do all things through Christ 
that strengtheneth me,” Philipp. iv. 12-13. 
But his new vocation allowed him still less 
to spare himself, since he laboured hard 
with his own hands for a livelihood, while 
he exerted his powers both of mind and 
body to the utmost in his apostolic minis- 
try ; he had so many dangers to undergo, 
so many hardships and sufferings to endure 
under which a weak body might soon sink. 
Yet with the sense of human weakness, 
the consciousness waxed stronger of a 
might surpassing every thing that human 
power could effect, a divine all-conquering 
energy which proved its efficiency in the 
preaching of the gospel and in him as its 
instrument; and he could perfectly dis- 
tinguish this divine power from all merely 
human endowments. Under a sense of 
human weakness, he became raised above 
himself, by that inward glory which beamed 
upon him in those communications of a 
higher world with which he was honoured. 
He considered a peculiarly oppressive pain 
which constantly attended him, and checked 
the soaring of his exalted spirit, as an ad- 
monition to humility given him by God, as 
a counterpoise to those moments of inward 
glorification which were vouchsafed him, 
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And he informs us, that after he had prayed 
thrice to the Lord, to free him from this 
oppressive pain—an answer by a divine 
voice—either in vision or in pure inward 
consciousness—was granted him—that he 
must not desire to be freed from that which 
deepened the sense of his human weakness, 
but must be satisfied with the consciousness 
of the divine grace imparted to him; for 
the power of God proved itself to be truly 
such, even in the midst of human weak- 
ness.* 

He experienced the truth of this espe- 
cially during his ministry in Galatia. His 
body was bowed down through debility, 
but the divine power of his words and works 
so strikingly contrasted with the feebleness 
of the material organ, made a powerful 
impression on susceptible dispositions, 
Under these circumstances, the glowing 
zeal of self-sacrificing love which amidst | 
his own sufferings enabled him to bear 
every thing so joyfully for the salvation of 
others, must have attracted the hearts of 
his hearers with so much greater force, 
and excited that ardent attachment to his 
person which he so vividly describes in 
Gal. iv. 14. “ Ye received me as an angel 
of God, even as Jesus Christ.” 

The Galatian churches were formed of 
a stock of native Jews, and partly of a 
great number of Proselytes, for whom Ju- 
daism had become the transition-point to 
Christianity, and of persons who passed 
immediately from heathenism to Christian- 
ity ; and with the Gentile portion of the 


* IT cannot agree with those who think that Paul, 
in 2 Cor. xii..7, where he alludes to something that 
constantly tormented him like a piercing thorn 
which a person carries about in his body, only in- 
tended to signify his numerous opponents. Cer- 
tainly we cannot be justified in saying, that Paul 
meant nothing else than what he mentions in the 
10th verse; for in this latter passage, he only ap. 
plies the general truth—which the divine voice had 
assured him of in reference to the particular object 
before mentioned—to every thing which might con- 
tribute to render him sensible of his human weak. 
ness. ‘This application of the principle, and the 
peculiar phraseology of Paul, lead us to suppose 
that he meant to indicate something quite peculiar 
in the first passage. We cannot indeed suppose 
that he would pray to be delivered from such suf- 
ferings as were essentially and indissolubly con- 
nected with his vocation. But we must conclude 
that his prayers referred to something altogether 
personal, which affected him not as an apostle, but 
as Paul; though it would be absurd, in the total 
absence of all distinguishing marks, to attempt to 
determine exactly what it was, 
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church, some Jews connected themselves 
who were distinguished from the great mass 
of their unbelieving countrymen by their 
susceptibility for the gospel, But by means 
of those who were formerly proselytes and 
the Jewish Christians in the churches, an 
intercourse with the Jews was kept up, 
and hence arose those disturbances in these 
churches of which we shall presently 
speak. 

On leaving Galatia, Paul was at first 
uncertain in what direction to turn, since 
new fields of labour opened to him on dif- 
ferent sides. At one time, he thought of 
going in a south-westerly direction, to Pro- 
consular Asia, and afterwards of passing 
in a northerly direction to Mysia and Bi- 
thynia ; but either by an inward voice or a 
vision he received a monition from the Di- 
vine Spirit, which caused him to abandon 
both these plans. Having formed an 
intention of passing over to Europe, but 
waiting to see whether he should be with- 
held or encouraged by a higher guidance, 
he betook himself to Troas; and a noctur- 
nal vision, in which a Macedonian appeared 
calling in behalf of his nation for his aid, 
confirmed his resolution to visit Macedonia, 
At Troas, he met with Luke the physician, 
perhaps one of the Proselytes, who had 
been converted by him at Antioch, and who 
joined his band of companions in missionary 
labour. His medical skill would be ser- 
viceable on many occasions for promoting 
the publication of the gospel among the 
heathen.* The first Macedonian city in 
which they stayed was Philippi, a place of 
some importance. The number of Jews 
here was not sufficient to enable them to 
establish a synagogue. Probably there 
were only Proselytes, who had a place for 
assembling surrounded with trees, on the 
outside of the city near the banks of the 
Strymon, where they performed their devo- 
tions and the necessary lustrations, a so- 
called weoosuxn. tT If addresses founded on 


* We infer that Luke joined Paul at Troas, from 
his beginning, in Acts xvi. 10, to write his narra- 
tive in the first person— We endeavoured to 
go,” &c, 

+ The expression in Acts xvi. 13, od tvousZero, 
makes it probable that this reocevyn was not a 
building, but only an enclosed place in the open 


compare Tertullian, ad Nationes, i. 13, “‘The Ora- 
tiones Literales of the Jews,” and De Jejuniis, c. 
16, where he speaks of the widely-spread interest 
taken by the heathen in the Jewish feasts: * Ju- 
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passages in the Old Testament were not 
delivered here as in the Jewish synagogue, 
and if Paul could not avail himself of such 
a custom for publishing ‘the gospel; still 
the Proselytes (especially females) assem- 
bled here on the Sabbath for prayer, and 
he would here meet those persons who 
were in a state of the greatest preparation 
and susceptibility for what he wished to 
communicate. Accordingly, early on the 
morning of the Sabbath, he resorted thither 
with his companions, in order to hold a 
conyersation on religious topics with the 
women of the city who were here assembled 
for prayer. His words made an impres- 
sion on the heart of Lydia, a dealer in 
purple from the town of Thyatira in Lydia. 
At the conclusion of the service, she and 
her whole family were baptized by him, 
and compelled him by her importunity to 
take up his abode with his companions in 
her house.* As in this town there were 
few or no Jews, the adherents of Judaism 
consisted only of proselytes; thus Chris- 
tianity met in this quarter with no obstinate 
resistance; and it would have probably 
gained a still greater number of adherents, 
without incurring the risk of persecution, 
if opposition had not been excited, owing 
to the injury done to the pecuniary interests 
of certain individuals among the Gentiles, 
by the operation of the divine doctrine. 
There was a female slave who, in a state 
resembling the phenomena of somnam- 
bulism, was accustomed to answer uncon- 
sciously, questions proposed to her, and 
was esteemed to be a prophetess inspired 
by Apollo ;t as in all the forms of hea- 


daicum certe jejunium ubique celebratur ; quum 
omissis templis per omne libres quocunque in aper- 
to aliquando jam preces ad celum mittunt.” 

* I can by no means admit, with some exposi- 
tors of the Acts, that all this took place before the 
beginning of the public exercises of devotion, and 
that on thevsame day, as they were returning from 
the place where Paul baptized Lydia, the meeting 
with this prophetess occurred on their way to the 
Proseuche, Luke’s narrative in Acts xvi. 16, does 
not indicate that all these events took place on one 
day. The assertions of the prophetess make it 
probable that she had often heard Paul speak. 

t+ On the common notion of the people, that the, 
Pythian Apollo took possession of such éyyacrgi- 
puSous or xvSavec, and spoke through their mouth, 


N 4 | see Plutarch, De Def. Oraculor.c. 9. Tertullian 
air, which was usually applied to this purpose: | 


describes such persons, a c, 23, qui de Deo 
pati existimantur, qui anhelando (in a state of 
convulsive agony, in which the person felt himself 
powerfully impelled as by a strange spirit with a 
hollow voice) prefantur. oes iN 
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_ thenish idolatry, the hidden powers of na- 
ture were taken into the service of reli- 
gion.* This slave had probably frequent 
opportunities of hearing Paul, and his 
words had left an impression on her heart. 
In her convulsive fits, these impressions 
were revived, and mingling what she had 
heard from Paul with her own heathenish 
notions, she frequently followed the 
preachers when on their way to the Pro- 
seuche, exclaiming, ‘‘ These men are the 
servants of the Most High God, who show 
unto us the way of salvation.” This tes- 
timony of a prophetess so admired by the 
people, might have availed much to draw 
their attention to the new doctrine ; but it 
was very foreign from Paul’s disposition 
to employ or endure such a mixture of 
truth and falsehood. At first he did not 
concern himself about the exclamations of 
the slave, But as she persisted, he at last 
turned to her, and commanded the spirit 
which held her rational and moral powers 
in bondage, to come out of her. If this 
was not a personal evil spirit, still it was 
the predominance of an ungodlike spirit. 
That which constitutes man a free agent, 
and which ought to rule over the tenden- 
cies and powers of his nature, was here 
held in subjection to them.t And by the 


* Thus the oracles of the ancients, the incuba- 
tions, and similar phenomena in the heathenism of 
the Society Isles in the South Sea. The Priest of 
Oro, the God of War, uttered oracles in an ecstatic 
state of violent convulsions, and, after his conver- 
sion to Christianity, could not again put himself 
in such a state. See, on this subject, the late in- 
teresting accounts of this mission by Ellis, Ben- 
nett, &c. 

+ We have no certain marks which will enable 
us to determine in what light Paul viewed the 
phenomenon. It might be (though we cannot de- 
cide with certainty) that he gave to the heathen 
notion, that the spirit of Apollo animated this per- 
son, a Jewish form, that an evil spirit or demon 
possessed her. In this case, he followed the uni- 
yersally received notion, without reflecting at the 
moment any further upon it, for this subject be- 
longing to the higher philosophy of nature, was 
far from his thoughts. He directed his attention 
only to the moral grounds of the phenomenon, I 
am convinced, that the Spirit of truth who was 

omised to him as an apostle, guided him in this 
instance to the knowledge of all the truth which 
Christ appeared on earth to announce, to a know- 
ledge of every thing essential to the doctrine of 
salvation, By this Spirit he discerned the predo- 
minance of the reign of evil in this phenomenon; 
and if an invisible power is here thought to be 

_ operating, yet what is natural in the causes and 
symptoms, is not thereby excluded, even as the 
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divine power of that Saviour who had re- 
stored peace and harmony to the distracted 
souls of demoniacs, this woman was also 
rescued from the power of such an ungod- 
like spirit, and could never again be brought 
into that state. When, therefore, the slave 
could no longer practise her arts of sooth- 
saying, her masters saw themselves de- 
prived of the gains which they had hitherto 
obtained from this source. Enraged, they 
seized Paul and Silas, and accused them 
before the civil authorities, the Duumvirs,* 
as turbulent Jews, who were attempting to 
introduce Jewish religious practices into 
the Roman colony, which was contrary to 
the Roman laws, though the right was 
guaranteed to the Jews of practising their 
national cultus for themselves without mo- 
lestation. After they had been publicly 
scourged without further examination, they 
were cast into prison. The feeling of 
public ignominy and of bodily pain, con- 
finement in a gloomy prison, where their 
feet were stretched in a painful manner, 
and fastened in the stocks (mervus),t and 
the expectation of the ill-treatment which 
might yet await them—all this could not 
depress their souls ; on the contrary, they 
were rather elevated by the consciousness 
that they were enduring reproach and pain 


natural does not exclude the supernatural. Com- 
pare the admirable remarks of my friend Twesten 
in the second volume of his Dogmatik, p. 355, and 
what is said on demoniacs in my “ Leben Jesu.” 
This spirit gave Paul the confident belief, that as 
Christ had conquered and rendered powerless the 
kingdom of evil—therefore by his divine power 
every thing which belonged to this kingdom would 
henceforth be overcome, In*this faith, he spoke 
full of divine confidence, and his word took effect 
in proportion to his faith. But in the words of 
Christ, and the declarations of the apostle respect- 
ing himself, I find no ground for admitting, that 
with this light of his Christian consciousness, an 
error could by no possibility exist, which did not 
affect the truths of the gospel, but belonged to a 
different and lower department of knowledge; 
such as the question, whether we are to consider 
this as a phenomenon explicable from the nature 
of the human soul, its natural powers and con- 
nexion with a bodily organization, or an effect of 
a possession by a personal evil spirit. _ 

* The name etgarnyot which is used in the Acts 
to designate these magistrates, was anciently em- 
ployed in the smaller Greek cities to designate the 
supreme authorities. See Aristoteles Politic. vii. 8, 
ed. Bekker. Vol. ii. p. 1322, ev rats wimgais rorect 
fin meet mayroy (agyn) wtnoios de orgarnyous xaos 
WOEALpY US. 

t Tertullian ad Martyres, ¢, 2. Nihil crus sen- 
tit in nervo, quum animus in celo est. 
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‘for the cause of Christ. About midnight 
they united in offering prayer and praise 
to God, when an earthquake shook the 
walls of their prison. The doors flew 
open, and the fetters of the prisoners were 
loosened. The keeper of the prison was 
seized with the greatest alarm, believing 
that the prisoners had escaped, but Paul 
and Silas calmed his fears, This earth- 
quake which gave the prisoners an oppor- 
tunity of recovering their liberty—their 
refusing to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity—their serenity and confidence un- 
der so many sufferings—all combined to 
make them appear in the eyes of the asto- 
nished jailor as beings of a higher order. 
He fell at their feet, and calling to mind 
what he had heard from the lips of Paul 
and Silas respecting the way of salvation 
announced by them, addressed them in 
similar language, and inquired what he 
must do to be saved. His whole family 
assembled to hear the answer, and it was 
a joyful morning for all. Whether the 
Duumvirs had become more favourably 
disposed by what they had learnt in the 
mean time respecting the prisoners, or 
that the jailor’s report had made an im- 
pression upon them, they authorized him to 
say that Paul and Silas might depart. Had 
any thing enthusiastic mingled with that 
blessed inspiration which enabled Paul to 
endure all shame and all suffering for the 
cause of the Lord,—he certainly would 
have done nothing in order to escape dis- 
grace, though it might have been without 
injury and to the advantage of his calling, 
—or to obtain an apology to which his 
civil privileges entitled him, for the unme- 
rited treatment he had received. How far 
were his sentiments from what in later 
times the morals of monkery have called 
humility! Appealing to his civil rights,* 
he obliged the Duumvirs, who were not 
justified in treating a Roman citizen} so 


* See the well-known words of Cicero, Act. IT. 
in Verrem V. 57, Jam illa vox et imploratio civis 
Romanus sum, que sepe multis in ultimis terris 
opem inter barbaros et salutem attulit. 

+ How Paul’s father obtained the Roman citizen- 
ship we know not. We have no ground for as- 
suming, that Paul was indebted for it to his being 
born at Tarsus; for though Dio Chrysostom, in his 
second acyoc T2estmcc, vol. ii. ed. Reiske, p. 36, 
mentions several privileges which the Emperor 
Augustus had granted to the city of Tarsus as a 
reward for its fidelity in the civil wars, yet it does 
not appear that Roman citizenship was one of 
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ignominiously, to come to the prison, and, 
as an attestation of his innocence, with 
their own lips to release* him and his 
companions, They now betook themselves 
to the house of Lydia, where the other 
Christians of the city were assembled, and 
spoke the last words of encouragement 
and exhortation. They then quitted the 
place, but Luke and Timothy, who had 
not been included in the persecution, stayed 
behind in peace.t Paul left in Philippi a 
church full of faith and zeal—who shortly 
after gavea proof of their affectionate con- 
cern for him by sending contributions for 
his maintenance, though he never sought 
for such gifts, but supported himself by the 
labour of his own hands. 

Paul and Silas now directed their course 
to Thessalonica, about twenty miles dis- 
tant, the largest city of Macedonia, and a 
place of considerable traffic, where many 
Jews resided. Here they found a syna- 
gogue, which for three weeks Paul visited 
on the Sabbath; the hearts of many pro- 
selytes were won by his preaching; and 
through them a way was opened for pub- 
lishing the gospel among the heathen in 
the city. From what Paul says in 1 
Thessalonians (i. 9,10; ii. 10, 11,)f we 
find that he was not satisfied with address- 
ing the proselytes only once a week at the 
meetings of the synagogue; his preaching 
would then have been confined to the small 
number of Gentiles who belonged to the 
proselytes. At the meetings of the syna- 
gogue, he could adopt only such a method 
and form of address, as suited the stand- 
ing-point of the Jews; he must have pre- 
supposed many things, and many topics he 
could not develope, which required to be 
fully investigated, in order to meet the 
peculiar exigencies of the heathen. But 


them, and allowing it to have been so, it may be 
doubted whether it would have been conferred on 
a foreign Jewish family, to which Paul belonged. 

* Silas also must have obtained by some means 
the right of a Roman citizen. . 

+ Limothy rejoined Paul at Thessalonica or Be- 
rea; and Luke at a later period. ‘ 

+ Schrader in his chronological remarks, p. 95, 
thinks that these passages cannot possibly refer to 
Paul’s first visit to Thessalonica, which must have 
been a very short one. But there seems nothin 
improbable in the supposition, that a man of suc 
zeal and indefatigable activity in his calling, would 
in the space of three weeks, effect so much, and 
leave behind him so vivid an impression of his 
character and conduct, as is implied in these pas- 
sages, ' 1 of oe 
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he knew, as we see from several examples, 
how to distinguish the different standing- 
points and wants of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles ; and hence, we may presume, that 
he carefully availed himself of opportuni- 
ties to make use of these differences. ‘The 
Gentiles, whose attention was awakened 
by the proselytes, soon assembled in va- 
rious places to hear him, and from them 
chiefly a church was formed, professing 
faith in the one living God, as well as faith 
in the Redeemer. 

Agreeably to the declarations of Christ 
(Matthew x. 10, compared with 1 Cor. ix. 
14), Paul recognised the justice of the re- 
quirement, that the maintenance of the 
preachers of the gospel should be furnish- 
ed by those for whom they expended their 
whole strength and activity, in order to 
confer upon them the highest benefit. But 
since he was conscious that in one point he 
was inferior to the other apostles, not hay- 
ing at first joined himself voluntarily to 
the Redeemer, but having been by the di- 
vine grace, as it were against his will, 
transformed from a violent persecutor of 
the church into an apostle, he thought it 
his duty to sacrifice a right belonging to 
the apostolic office, in order to evince his 
readiness and delight in the calling which 
was laid upon him by a higher necessity ; 
(1 Cor. x. 16, 18.) Thus also he found 
the means of promoting his apostolic la- 
bours among the heathen ; for a ministry 
so manifestly disinterested, sacrificing 
every thing for the good of others, and 
undergoing all toils and privations, must 
have won the confidence of many, even of 
those who otherwise were disposed to sus- 
pect selfish motives in a zeal for the best 
interests of others, which they could not 
appreciate. He must. have been more 
anxious to remove every pretext for sucha 
suspicion, because the conduct of many 
Jews who were active in making prose- 
lytes, was calculated to cast such an impu- 
tation on the Jewish teachers in general. 
The other apostles in their youth, had 
-earned their livelihood by a regular em- 
ployment, but yet one which they could 
not follow in every place; Paul on the 
other hand, though destined to be a Jewish 
theologian, yet according to the maxims 
prevalent in the Jewish schools,* along 


| # In the Pirke Avoth, ©. 2,62, MOM np 
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with the study of the law, had learned the 
art of tent-making; and easily gained a 
maintenance by this handicraft, wherever 
he went, on account of the mode of travel- 
ling in the East, and the manifold occa- 
sions on which tents* were used. While 
anxiety for the spiritual wants of the hea- 
then and the new converts to Christianity 
wholly occupied his mind, he was forced 
to employ the night in earning the neces- 
saries of life for himself and his com- 
panions (1 Thess. ii. 9; Acts xx, 34), ex- 
cepting as far as he obtained some relief 
by the affectionate voluntary offerings of 
the church at Philippi. But to him it was 
happiness to give to others without receiv- 
ing any thing in return from them; from 
his own experience, he knew the truth of 
the Lord’s words, ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Acts xx. 35. 

The apostle not only publicly addressed 
the church, but visited individuals in their 
families, and impressed on their hearts the 
fundamental truths of the gospel in private 
conversations, or warned them of the dan- 
gers that threatened the Christian life.t 
He endeavoured to cherish the hopes of 
believers under the sufferings of their 
earthly life, by pointing them to the period 
when Christ would come again to bring his 
kingdom among mankind to a victorious 
consummation. This period, for those who 


(8 774 oy TVA “ Beautiful is the 


study of the law with an earthly employment, by 
which a man gains his livelihood ;”’ and the reason 
alleged is, that both together are preventives of 
sin, but in their absence, the soul is easily ruined, 
and sin finds entrance. And thus in monasteries, 
occupation with manual labour had for its object, 
not simply to make provision for the support of the 
body, but also to prevent sensuality from mingling 
with higher spiritual employments. 

* Philo de victimis, 836, ed. Francof. aizcy de at 
TelXEs, at Doers cuvupatvomevts ve nak cupprmcromevet, 
PognT ak yeyavarty GSormrogols OiKIas RAL MAAIoTe ToS ey 
orextezic, This tends to show, though it does not 
prove, that Paul chose this occupation from its 
being one for which his native country was cele- 
brated ; hence, too, we read of tentoria Cilicina, 

t We do not see why the exhortations and warn- 
ings given to the Christians at Thessalonica, to 
which Paul appeals in both his Epistles, might not 
have been communicated during his first residence 
among them; for would not Paul’s wisdom and 
knowledge of human nature, foresee the dangers 
likely to arise, and endeavour to fortify his dis- 
ciples against them? Schrader’s argument de- 
duced from this circumstance, against the dates 
commonly offered to these two Epistles, does not 


appear very weighty. 
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were conscious of having obtained redemp- 
tion, was fitted to be not an object of dread, 
but of joyful, longing hope. And during 
the first part of his apostolic course, this de- 
cisive event appeared to Paul nearer than it 
really was. For in this respect, the times and 
seasons must remain hidden till the epoch 
of their fulfilment, as Christ himself de- 
clared. Matthew xxiv. 36.* The first 
publishers of the gospel were far from 
thinking, that the kingdom of Christ would 
gradually, after a tedious process, by its 
own inward energy, and the guidance of 
the Lord in the natural developements of 
events, overcome the opposing powers of 
the earth, and make them subserve its in- 
terests. Although Christ, by the parables 
in which he represented the progress of his 
kingdom on earth, had indicated the slow- 
ness of its developement, as in the parables 
of the grain of corn, of leaven, of the wheat 
and the tares; yet the meaning of these 
representations, as far as they were pro- 
phetical, and related to the scale of tempo- 
ral developement, could only be rightly un- 
derstood, when explained by the cause of 
events. And herein we recognise the di- 
vine intuition of Christ, which could pierce 
through the longest succession of genera- 
tions and ages. But the apostles to whom 
such an intuition was not granted, thought 
indeed that, as their Lord had promised, the 
gospel would spreadamongall the nations of 
the earth, by its divine energy pervading 
and overcoming the world; but they also 
believed, that the persecutions of the ruling 
powers among the Gentiles, would continu- 
ally become more intense, till the Saviour 
by his divine power should achieve the 
triumph of the church over all opposing 
forces. And their enthusiasm for the cause 
of the gospel, the knowledge of its divine 
all-subduing power, and its rapid propaga- 
tion in the first age of the church, all con- 
tributed to conceal from their human vision, 
the obstacles which withstood the verifica- 
tion of their Lord’s promise; nor could 
they even estimate correctly the population 
of the globe at that period.t Hence it 
may be explained, how Paul,—notwith- 
standing his apostolic character and his 


* See Leben Jesu, p. 557, 612, 3d ed. 

+ These considerations must be taken into ac- 
count, when we find ‘Paul declaring in the latter 
period of his ministry, that the gospel was pub- 
lished among all the nations of the earth. 
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call to be an instrument for publishing 
divine truth in unsullied purity—could em- 
brace this issue of all his hopes, the per- 
sonal indissoluble union with that Saviour 
whom he once persecuted, and now so 
ardently loved with an enthusiastic longing 
that outstripped the tedious developement of 
history. In this state of mind, he was im- 
pelled to exert all his powers, in order to 
hasten the dissemination of the gospel 
among all nations. It was natural, that 
the expectation of the speedy return of 
Christ should operate most vigorously in 
the first period of his ministry, while he 
was yet glowing with youthful inspiration. 
And thus under the sufferings and shame 
which he endured at Philippi, the anticipa- 
tion of this divine triumph inspired him so 
much the more; for it resulted from the 
very nature of the divine power of faith, 
that the confidence and liveliness of his 
hope increased with the conflicts he was 
called to endure. Filled with these senti- 
ments, he came to Thessalonica, and with 
an elevation of feeling, which naturally 
communicated itself to other minds, he tes- 
tified of the hope that animated him, and 
raised him above all earthly sufferings. 
But as his inspiration was far removed 
from every mixture of that fanaticism, 
which cannot separate the subjective feel- 
ing and mental views, from what belongs 
to faith and the confidence of faith,—he by 
no means spoke of the nearness of that 
great event as absolutely determined; he 
adhered with modest sobriety to the saying 
of the Lord, that “it was not for men to 
know the times and seasons.” And with 
apostolic discretion, he endeavoured to 
warn the new converts lest, by filling their 
imagination with visions of the felicity of 
the approaching reign of Christ, and wrap- 
ping themselves in pleasing dreams, they 
should forget the necessary preparations 
for the future, and for the impending con- 
flict. He foretold them that they had stilt - 
many sufferings and many struggles to en- 
dure, before they could attain the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of blessedness in the 
kingdom of Christ. 
Though the apostle, in opposition to the 

pretensions of meritorious works and moral 
self-sufficiency advanced by Judaizing teach- 
ers, earnestly set forth the doctrine of jus- 
tification, not by human works which are- 
ever defective, but by appropriating the 
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grace of redemption through faith alone ; 
yet he also deemed it of importance to warn 
the new converts against another misappre- 
hension to which a superficial conversion, 
or a confusion of the common Jewish no- 
tions of faith with the Pauline, might ex- 
pose them; namely, the false representation 
of those who held that a renunciation of 
idolatry, and the acknowledgment of Jesus 
as the Messiah, without the life-transform- 
ing influence of such a conviction, was 
sufficient to place them on a better footing 
than the heathen, and to secure them from 
the divine judgments that threatened the 
heathen world.* He often charged them 
most impressively, to manifest in. the ha- 
bitual tenor of their lives the change 
effected in their hearts by the gospel; and 
that their criminality would be aggravated, 
if, after they had been devoted to God by 
redemption and baptism to serve him with 
a holy life, they returned to their former 
vices, and thus defiled their bodies and 
souls which had been made the temples of 
the Holy Spirit, 1 Thess. iv. 6; ii. 12. 
But the speedy and cordial reception 
which the gospel met with among the Gen- 
tiles, roused the fanatical fury and zealotry 
of many Jews, who had already been ex- 
asperated by the apostle’s discourse in the 
synagogue. ‘They stirred up some of the 
common people who forced their way into 
the house of Jason a Christian, where Paul 
was staying. But as they did not find the 
apostle, they dragged Jason and some other 
Christians before the judgment-seat. As 
on this occasion the persecution originated 
with the Jews, who merely employed the 
Gentiles as their tools, the accusation 
brought against the publishers of the new 
doctrine were not the same as those made 
at Philippi; they were not charged, as in 
other cases, with having disturbed the Jews 
in the peaceful exercise of their own mode 
of worship as guaranteed to them by the 
laws. As Paul had laboured here for the 
most part among the Gentiles, the grounds 
were too slight for supporting such an ac- 


* These are the vain words, the xevos acyot, Eph. 
v. 6, of which Paul thought it necessary so so- 
lemnly to warn the Gentile Christians. Hence, 
warning them against such a superficial Christian- 
ity, he reminds them that every vicious person re- 
sembles an idolater, and would be equally excluded 


from the kingdom of God—that not merely for 
idolatry, but for every unsubdued vice, unbelievers 
would be exposed to the divine condemnation, 
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cusation, especially as the civil authorities 
were not predisposed to receive it, At this 
time, a political accusation, the crimen 
majestatis, was likely to be more success- 
ful, a device that was often employed in a 
similar way, at a later period, by the ene- 
mies of the Christian faith. Paul had 
spoken much at Thessalonica of the ap- 
proaching kingdom of Christ, to which be- 
levers already belonged ; and by distorting 
his expressions, the accusation was ren- 
dered plausible. He instigated people (it 
was avyerred) to acknowledge one Jesus as 
supreme ruler instead of Cesar. But the 
authorities, when they saw the persons be- 
fore them who were charged with being 
implicated in the conspiracy, could not 
credit such an accusation ; and after Jason 
and his -friends had given security that 
there should be no violation of the public 
peace, and that those persons who had 
been the alleged causes of this disturbance 
should soon leave the city, they were dis- 
missed. 

On the evening of the same day, Paul 
and Silas left the city, after a residence of 
three or four weeks. As Paul could not 
remain there as long as the necessities of 
the newly formed Church required, his 
anxiety was awakened on its behalf, since 
he foresaw that it would have to endure 
much persecution from the Gentiles at the 
instigation of the Jews. He had: formed, 
therefore, the intention of returning thither 
as soon as the first storm of the popular 
fury had subsided ; 1 Thess. ii, 18. Possi- 
bly he left Timothy behind, who had not 
been an object of persecution, unless he 
met him first at Berea, after leaving Philip- 
pi. Paul and Silas now proceeded to Berea, 
a town about ten miles distant, where they 
met with a better reception from the Jews ; 
the gospel here found acceptance also with 
the Gentiles; but a tumult raised by Jews 
from Thessalonica forced Paul to leave the 
place almost immediately. Accompanied 
by some believers from Bera, he then 
directed his course to Athens.* 


* It is doubtful whether Paul went by land or 
by sea to Athens, the ds in Acts xvii. 14, may be 
understood simply as marking the direction of his 
route. See Winer’s Grammatik, 3d edition, p. 498. 
[4th ed. p.559,.] Berma lay near the sea, and this 
was the shortest. But the cp may also signify, 
that they took at first their course towards the sea, 
in order to mislead the Jews (who expected them 
to come that way, and were lying in wait for Paul 
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Though the consequences which resulted 
from the apostle’s labours at Athens were 
at first inconsiderable ; yet his appearance 
in this city (which in a different sense from 
Rome might be called the metropolis of the 
world), was in real importance unques- 
tionably one of the most memorable signs 
of the new spiritual creation. A herald of 
that divine doctrine which fraught with 
divine power, was destined to change the 
principles and practices of the ancient 
world, Paul came to Athens, the parent of 
Grecian culture and philosophy ; the city 
to which, as the Grecian element had im- 
bued the culture of the West, the whole 
Roman world was indebted for its mental 
advancement, which also was the central 
point of the Grecian religion, where an en- 
thusiastic attachment to all that belonged 
to ancient Hellas, not excepting its idolatry, 
retained a firm hold till the fourth century. 
Zeal for the honour of the gods, each one 
of whom had here his temple and his 
altars, and was celebrated by the master- 
pieces of art, rendered Athens famous 
throughout the civilized world.* It was at 
first Paul’s intention to wait for the arrival 
of Silas and Timothy before he entered on 
the publication of the gospel, as by his 
companions who had returned to Berea, he 
had sent word for them to follow him as 
soon as possible. But when he saw him- 
self surrounded by the statues, and altars, 
and temples of the gods, and works of art, 
by which the honour due to the living God 
alone was transferred to creatures of the 
imagination—he could not withstand the 
impulse of holy zeal, to testify of Him 
who called erring men to repentance and 
offered them salvation. He spoke in the 
synagogue to the Jews and Proselytes, but 


in the neighbourhood of the port), and afterwards 
pursued their journey by land. So we find on 
another occasion, when Paul was about to sail 
from Corinth to Asia Minor, he found himself in 
danger from the plots of the Jews, and preferred 
going by land; Acts xx, 3. The first interpreta- 
tion appears to be the simplest and most favoured 
by the phraseology. .The ¢w: adopted by Lach- 
mann [and Tischendorff. Lips. 1841] appears to 
have arisen from a gloss. 

* Apollonius of Tyana (in Philostratus) calls 
the Athenians gicSuras Pausanias ascribes to 
them (Attic. i. 17), ro sis Seouc eoeCely Garay TAsoy ; 
and (c. 24), ro weelrcortgoy Tis cic TA Sein groudiic, 
In the religious system of the Athenians, there 
was a peculiar refinement of moral sentiment, for 

they alone among the Greeks erected an altar to 
Pity, eos, as a divinity. 
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did not wait as in other cities till a way 
was opened by their means for publishing 
the gospel to the heathen. From ancient 
times it was customary at Athens for peo- 
ple to meet together under covered porti- 
coes in public places, to converse with one 
another on matters of all kinds, trifling or 
important ; and then, as in the time of De- 
mosthenes, groups of persons might be 
met with in the market, collected together 
merely to hear of something new.* Ac- 
cordingly, Paul made it his business to en-° 
ter into conversation with the passers-by, 
in hopes of turning their attention to the 
most important concern of man. The sen- 
timents with which he was inspired had 
nothing in common with the enthusiasm 
of the fanatic, who is unable to transport 
himself from his own peculiar state of feel- 
ing to the standing-point of others, in order 
to make himself acquainted with the ob- 
stacles that oppose their reception of what 
he holds as truth with absolute certainty. 
Paul knew, indeed, as he himself says, that 
the preaching of the crucified Saviour must 
appear to the wise men of the world as 
foolishness, until they became fools, that 
is, until they were convinced of the insuffi- 
ciency of their wisdom in reference to the 
knowledge of divine things, and for the 
satisfaction of their religious wants ; 1 Cor. 
i. 23; iii. 18. But he was not ashamed, 
as he also affirms, to testify to the wise and 
to the unwise, to the Greeks and to the 
barbarians, of what he knew from his own 
experience to be the power, of God to save 
those that believe ; Rom. i. 16. The mar- 
ket to which he resorted was near a por- 
tico of the philosophers. Here he met with 
philosophers of the Epicurean and Stoic 
schools. If we reflect upon the relative 
position of the Stoics to the Epicureans, 
that the former acknowledged something 
divine as the animating principle in the 
universe and in human nature, that they 
were inspired with an ideal model founded 
in the moral nature of man, and that they 
recognised man’s religious wants and the 
traditions that-bore testimony to it ;—while 
on the other hand, the datter, though they 
did not absolutely do away with the belief 
in the gods, reduced it to something inert, 


* As Demosthenes reproaches them in his ora- 
tion against the epistle of Philip; ipcis de cidey wo1- 
ovvres erSade naSnucSa wat muvSavomevos xara THY 
dyogay, eh rs reper as veoregov; Acts xvii. 21. 


Cuar. VIL] 


non-essential, and superfluous; that they 
represented pleasure as the highest aim of 
human pursuit, and that they were accus- 
tomed to ridicule the existing religions as 
the offspring of human weakness and the 
spectral creations of fear ;—we might from 
such a contrast infer that the Stoics made 
a much nearer approach to Christianity 
than the Epicureans. But it does not fol- 
low that the former would give a more 
favourable reception to the gospel than the 
latter, for their vain notion of moral self- 
sufficiency was diametrically opposed to a 
doctrine which inculcated repentance, for- 
giveness of sins, grace and justification by 
faith, This supreme God—the impersonal 
eternal reason pervading the universe—was 
something very different from the living 
God, the heavenly Father full of love whom 
the gospel reveals, and who must have ap- 
peared to the Stoics as far too humana 
being; and both parties agreed in the 
Grecian pride of philosophy, which would 
look down on a doctrine appearing in a 
Jewish garb, and not developed in a philoso- 
phic form, as a mere outlandish supersti- 
tion. Yet many among those who gathered 
round the apostle during his conversations, 
were at least pleased to hear something 
new ; and their curiosity was excited to 
hear of the strange divinity whom he wished 
to introduce, and to be informed respecting 
his new doctrine. They took him. to the 
hill, where the first tribunal at Athens, the 
Areopagus, was accustomed to hold its sit- 
tings, and where he could easily find a 
spot suited toa large audience.* The dis- 
course of Paul on this occasion is an ad- 
mirable specimen of his apostolic wisdom 
and eloquence: we here perceive how the 
apostle (to use his own language) to the 
heathens, became a heathen that he might 
gain the heathens to Christianity. 

Inspired by feelings that were implanted 
from his youth in the mind of a pious 
Jew, and glowing with zeal for the honour 
of his God, Paul must have been horror- 
struck at the spectacle of the idolatry that 
met him wherever he turned his eyes. He 
might easily have been betrayed by his 


* The whole course of the proceedings and the 
apostle’s discourse prove that he did not appear as 
an accused person hefore his judges, in order to 
defend himself against the charge of introducing 
religiones peregrine et illicite. ‘The Athenians 
did not view the subject in so serious a light. 
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feelings into intemperate language. And 
it evinced no ordinary self-denial and self- 
command, that instead of beginning with 
expressions of detestation, instead of repre- 
senting the whole religious system of the 
Greeks as a Satanic delusion, he appealed 
to the truth which lay at its basis, while he 
sought to awaken in his hearers the con- 
sciousness of God which was oppressed 
by the power of sin, and thus aimed at 
leading them to the knowledge of that Sa- 
viour whom he came to announce. As 
among the Jews, in whom the knowledge 
of God formed by divine revelation led to 
a clear and pure developement of the idea 
of the Messiah, he could appeal to the 
national history, the law and the prophets, 
as witnesses of Christ; so here he ap- 
pealed to the undeniable anxiety of natural 
religion after an unknown God. He began 
with acknowledging in the religious zeal 
of the Athenians. a true religious feeling, 
though erroneously directed, an undeniable 
tending of the mind towards something 
divine.* He begins. with acknowledging 


* Much depends on the meaning attached to the 


ambiguous word dacidzinay, Acts xvii. 22. The 
original signification of this word, in, popular 
usage,, certainly denoted something good—as is 
the case in all language with words which denote 
the fear of Gad or of the gods—the feeling of de- 
pendence on a higher power, which, if we analyze 
the religious sentiment, appears to be its prime 
element; although not exhausting every thing 
which belongs to the essential nature of theism, 
and although this first. germ, without the addition 
of another element, may give rise to superstition 
as well as faith. Now since, where the feeling of 
fear (duaiz wees ro dxsuovicy, Theophrast.) is the 
ruling principle in the conscience, superstition 
alone can be the result, it has happened that. this 
word has been, by an abuse of the term, applied 
to that perversion of religious sentiment, This 
phraseology was then prevalent. Thus Plutarch 
uses the word in his admirable treatise weg: deoe 
dxtuovize watt aSeornroc, in which he proceeds. on 
the supposition, that the source of superstition is 
that mode of thinking which contemplates the 
gods only as objects of fear; but he errs in this 
point, that he traces the origin of this morbid ten- 
dency to a wrong direction of the intellectual 
faculties. Compare the profound remarks of 
Nitzsch, in his treatise on the religious ideas of 
the ancients. The word Jeoidxsuovte oceurs in 
the New Testament only in one other passage, 
Acts xxv. 19, where the Roman procurator Fes- 
tus, speaking to the Jewish King Agrippa of 
Judaism, could not intend to brand it as supersti- 
tion, but rather used the word as a general desig- 
nation for a foreign religion. He might, however, 
choose this word, although not witha special de- 
sign, yet not quite accidentally, as one which was 
suited to express the subjective view taken by the 
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in a laudatory manner the strength of the 
religious sentiment among the Athenians,* 
and adducing as a proof of it, that while 
walking amongst their sacred edifices, he 
lighted on an altar dedicated to an un- 
known God.f 


Romans of Judaism. But Paul certainly used the 
word in a good sense, for he deduced the seeking 
after the unknown God, which he doubtless con- 
sidered as something good, from this Jeoidaspovie, 
so prevalent among the Athenians. He announced 
himself as one who would guide their SeoWamovie, 
not rightly conscious of its object and aim, toa 
state of clear self-consciousness by a revelation of 
the object to which it thus ignorantly tended. 
Still it may be asked, whether Paul had not still 
stronger reasons (though without perhaps reflect- 
ing deeply upon them) for using the word deoidau- 
jovi, instead of another which he was accustomed 
to use as the designation of pure piety. He uses 
the term eve¢few immediately afterwards, where it 
plainly indicates the exercise of the religious sen- 
timent towards the true God. 

* In the comparative deodatnoverregous, a refe- 
rence is made to the quality which, as we have 
before remarked, used to be attributed to the 
Athenians in a higher degree than to all the 
other Greeks,—a fact which the apostle would 
easily have learned. 

+t If we examine with care all the accounts of 
antiquity, and compare the various phases of po- 
lytheism, we shall find no sufficient ground to 
deny the existence of such an altar as is here 
mentioned by Paul. The inscription, as he cites 
it, and which proves his fidelity in the citation, by 
no means asserts that it was an altar to the Un- 
known God, but only an altar dedicated to an un- 
known God. Jerome, it is true, in the first chap- 
ter of his Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to 
Titus, and in his Epistola ad Magnum, thus cites 
the inscription of the altar—Diis Asie et Europe 
et Libye, Diis ignotis et peregrinis ; and he thinks 
that Paul modified the form of the inscription to 
suit his application of it, But Jerome, perhaps 
here as in other instances, judged too superfi- 
cially. Several ancient writers mention the altars 
of the unknown gods at Athens, but in a manner 
that does not determine the form of the inscrip- 
tion. For example; Pausanias, Altic. i. 4, and 
Eliac. v. 14, Bayo Secv cvopraCopeveoy dyvarrey ; 
Apollonius of T'yana, in Philostratus, vi. 3, where, 
like Paul, he finds, in the style of the inscription, 
an evidence of the pious disposition of the Athe- 
nians in reference to divine things, that they had 
erected altars even to unknown gods; capesverrs- 
gov To megs Mayray Sosy 0 Agyely, nad TAUTA ASuvioLy, 
oF nat ayveortay dainovor Boot ideuxrat. Isodorus 
of Pelusium, vi. 69, cannot be adduced as an au- 
thority, since he merely speaks of conjectures. 
Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Epimenedes IIL, 
that, in the time of a plague, when they knew not 
what God to propitiate in order to avert it, that he 
caused black and white sheep to be let loose from 
the Areopagus, and wherever they laid down to be 
offered to the respective divinities (ra meoonxovet 
Sa). Hence, says Diogenes, there are still many 
altars in Athens without any determinate names. 
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The inscription certainly as understood 
by those who framed it, by no means 
proved that they were animated with the 
conception of an unknown God, exalted 
above all other Gods; but only that ac- 
cording to their belief they had received 
good or evil from some unknown God, and 
this uncertainty in reference to the com- 
pleteness of their worship, enters into the 
very essence of Polytheism, since, accord- 
ing to its nature, it includes an infinity of 
objects. But Paul cited this inscription, in 
order to attach a deeper meaning to it, and 
to make it a point of connexion, for the 
purpose of pointing out a higher but indis- 
tinct sentiment, lying at the root of Poly- 
theism. Polytheism proceeds from the 
feeling of dependence—(whether founded 
on a sense of benefits conferred or of evils 
inflicted)—on a higher unknown power, to 
which it is needful that man should place 
himself in the right relation; but instead 
of following this feeling, in order by means 
of that in human nature, which is super- 
natural and bears an affinity to God, to 
rise to a consciousness of a God exalted 
above nature, he refers it only to the 
powers of nature operating upon him 
through the senses. That by which his 
religious feeling is immediately attracted, 
and to which it refers itself, without the re- 
flective consciousness of man making it a 
distinct object, is one thing ; but that which 
the mind enthralled in the circle of nature 
—doing homage to the power over which 
it ought to rule—converts with reflective 
consciousness into an object of worship, 
is another thing. Hence Paul views the 
whole religion of the Athenians as the 
worship of a God unknown to themselves, 
and presents himself as a person who is: 
ready to lead them to a clear self-con- 
sciousness respecting the object of their 
deeply felt religious sentiment. 

*T announce to you Him,” said he 
“whom ye worship, without knowing it.* 


Although the precise inscriptions is not here given, 
yet altars might be erected on this or a similar 


occasion which were dedicated to an unknown 


god, since they knew not what god was offended 
and required to be propitiated, as Chrysostom has 
also remarked in his 30th homily on the Acts, 

* We sce from this how Paul psychologically 
explains the origin of polytheism, or the deifica- 
tion of Nature; how far he was from adopting the 
Jewish notion of a supernatural magical origina- 
tion of idolatry by means of evil spirits, who sought 


He is the God who created the world and 
all that is therein. He, the Lord of hea- 
ven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made by human hands, he requires no 
human service on his own account—he, 
the all-sufficient one, has given to all, life, 
and breath, and all things. He also is the 
originator of the whole human race, and 
conducts its developement to one great end. 
He has caused all the nations of the earth 
to descend from one man,* and has not 
allowed them to spread by chance over 
the globe; for, in this respect, every thing 
is under his control, he has appointed to 
each people its dwelling-place, and has or- 
dained the various eras in the history of 
nations—their developement in space and 
time is fixed by his all-governing wisdom.t} 
Thus God has revealed himself in the 
vicissitudes of nations, in order that men 
may be induced to seek after him—to try 
whether they could know and find him; 


to become the objects of religious homage. The 
idea contained in these words of Paul forms also 
the groundwork of his discourse at Lystra. We 
may also find a reference to it in what he says, 
Rom. i. 19, of an original knowledge of God, sup- 
pressed by the predominance of immoral propen- 
sities; and Rom, i. 21, 25, that idolatry begins 
when religious sentiment cleaves to the creature, 
instead of rising above nature to the Creator. On 
the first passage, see Tholuck’s, and on the second 
Rickert’s, excellent remarks. 

* This also is probably connected with what he 
says in opposition to polytheistic views. On the 
polytheistic standing-point, a knowledge of the 
unity of human nature is wanting, because it is 
closely connected with a knowledge of the unity 
of God, Polytheism prefers the idea of distinct 
races over whom their respective gods preside, to 
the idea of one race proceeding from one origin. 
As the idea of one God is divided into a multi- 
plicity of gods, so the idea of one human race is 
divided into the multiplicity of national character, 
over each of which a god is supposed to preside, 
corresponding to the particular nation, On the 
other hand, the idea of one human race, and their 
descent from one man, is connected with the idea 
of one God. Thus Paul sets the unity of the the- 
istic conceptions in contrast with the multiplicity 
existing in the deification of nature. The Empe- 
ror Julian observed this contrast between the poly- 
theistic and monotheistic anthropology and anthro- 
pogony. See Julian, Fragmentum ed. Spanheim, 
£1,295. ravraxod dSeow veuravray Sel, of wrsicve 
meoirtoy dvSewmor, Tuis yerexeyais Stole darcnrnew- 
Serres. 

+A peculiar relation of the parts of the earth 
inhabited by the several nations to their peculiar 
character, as this is formed by native tendencies 
and moral freedom; the secret connexion between 
nature and mankind ordained by God, and ground- 
ed in a higher law of spiritual developement. 
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and they might easily know him, since’ he 
is not far from any one of us, for in him 
our whole existence has its root.”* As an 
evidence of the consciousness of this origi- 
nal relationship to God, he quotes the 
words of a heathen, one of themselves, the 
poet Aratus, who came from the native 
country of the apostle. ‘‘ For we are the 


offspring of God.”t After this appeal to 


the universal higher self-consciousness, he 
goes on to say; since we are the offspring 
of God, we ought not to believe that the 
divinity is like any earthly material, or 
any image of human art, This negative 
assertion manifestly includes a_ positive 
one; we must strive to rise to the divinity 
by means of that within us which is rela- 
ted to him. Instead of carrying on the 


* The apostle’s words are—“ty aitw Comey nae 
xivouusda xat ecpev.” Many expositors have so 
explained these words, as if they were intended 
to denoté the continual dependence of existence 
on God, as the preserver of all things; and except- 
ing that ¢y is taken in a Hebraistic sense = through, 
we might so understand the words in the pure 
Greek idiom, for efyzs éy t#vt may signify to depend 
wholly on some one, as év vot yae ézyey, in the Gidi- 
pus Tyrannus, of Sophocles, v. 314. But this ex- 
planation does not suit the connexion of the pas- 
sage; for Paul evidently is speaking here, not of 
what men have in common with other creatures, 
but of what distinguishes men from other crea- 
tures, that by which they are especially related to 
God; for as an evidence of this, “ in him we live, 
and move, and are,” he quotes the words of Ara- 
tus, which refer precisely to this relation of man 
toGod. Hence, in order to find the connexion ac- 
cording to this explanation, we must amplify the 
thought too artificially; thus, “We are distin- 

uished above all other creatures in our capacity 
or knowing this dependence on God.” On the 
other hand, every thing is connected in the most 
natural manner, if we consider these words, “in 
him we live, move, and are,” as pointing out the 
secret connexion of men with God as “the Father 
of Spirits,” in virtue of their spiritual and moral 
nature. As Paul says nothing here which is pe- 
culiar to the Christian system, but expresses a fact 
grounded on the general principles of theism, we 
may with great propriety compare it with a per- 
fectly analogous expression of Deo Chrysostom, 
which serves to confirm this explanation. He says 
of men—“ dre ob peaneay oid’ ew Tod Setou diwuio~ 
Pavol, GAD’ Ey UTP erw WEpuRoTES KEM +++++, Wety- 
TayoSey tummraauevor ric Seas gureas."—De Dei 
Cognitione, vol. i. ed. Reiske, p. 384. 

t These words are quoted from the gxwosevors of 
Aratus, v. 5, but they are also to be found in the 
beautiful hymn of the stoic Cleanthus, where they 
are used as an expression of Reason, as a mark of 
this divine relationship: “ex cou yae yevos tomer 
ing pene rayovees peouvor.” A similar sentiment 
occurs in the golden verses: “ Seley yag yevos tore 
Beoreicw.” , 
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argument against idolatry, the apostle 
leaves his hearers to decide for themselves 
—and presupposing the consciousness of 
sin—without attempting to develope it—he 
proceeds with the annunciation of the gos- 
pel. After God had with great long-suf- 
fering endured the times of ignorance,* 
he now revealed the truth to all men, and 
required all to acknowledge it and to 
repent. With this was connected the 
annunciation of the Redeemer, of the for- 
giveness of sins to be obtained through 
him, of his resurrection as the confirma- 
tion of his doctrine, and a pledge of the 
resurrection of believers to a blessed life, 
as well as of the judgment to be passed 
by him on mankind.t As long as the 
apostle confined himself to the general 
doctrine of ‘l‘heism, he was heard with 
attention by those who had been used to 
the lessons of Grecian philosophy. But 
when he touched upon that doctrine which 
most decidedly marked the opposition of 
the Christian view of the world to that en- 
tertained by the heathens,t when he spoke 
of a general resurrection, he was inter- 
rupted with ridicule on the part of some of 
his hearers. Others said, we would hear 
thee speak at another time on this matter ; 
whether they only intended to hint in a 
courteous manner to the apostle that they 
wished him to close his address, or really 


expressed a serious intention of hearing, 


him again.§ There were only a few indi- 


* Paul here gives us to understand, that not 
merely negative unbelief in reference to truth not 
‘known, but only criminal unbelief of the gospel 
offered to men, would be an object of the divine 
judgment. This agrees with what he says in the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, that 
Heatliens as well as Jews would be judged ac- 
cording to the measure of the law known to them ; 
and with what he says in Rom, iii. 25, of the 
Wagerk Tuy WeoyepovoTwy dGuaeTnusTay. 

f It is very evident from the form of the expres- 
sions in Acts xvii. 31, as well as from verse 32, 
where the mention of the general resurrection in 
Paul’s speech is implied, that, in the Acts, we 
have only the substance given of what he said. 

+ This is expressed in the words of the heathen 
Octavius, in Minucius Felix, c. xi.: Celo et astris, 
que sic relinquimus ut invenimus, interitum de- 
nuntiaire, sibi mortuis, exstinctis, qui sicut nas- 
cimur et interimus, @ternitatem repromittere. 
The doctrine of the Stoics, of an avarraytlwote, 
the regeneration of the universe in a new form 
after its destruction, has no affinity to the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, but is strictly in accord- 
ance with the pantheistical views of the Stoics. 

§ From the silence of the Acts, we are not to 
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viduals who joined themselves to the apos- 
tle, listened to his further instructions, and 
became believers, Among these was a 
member of the Areopagite council, Dio- 
nysius; who became the subject of so 
many legends. The only authentic tra- 
dition respecting him appears to be, that 
he was the principal instrument of forming 
a church at Athens, and became its over- 
seer,* 

While Paul was at Athens, Timothy 
returned from Macedoniat but the anxiety 


infer with certainty that Paul never addressed 
these persons again, 

* See the account of the Bishop Dionysius of 
Corinth in Eusebius, in his Eccles, Hist. iv. 23. 

T On this point there is much uncertainty. Ac- 
cording to the Acts, Silas and Timothy first re- 
joined Paul at Corinth. But 1 Thess. iii. 1 seems 
to imply the contrary. This passage may indeed 
be thus understood,—-that Paul sent Timothy, 
before his departure for Athens, to the church in 
Thessalonica, although he knew that he should 
now be left in Athens without any companions, 
for he wished to leave Silas in Berwa. If he came 
from Berea alone, he would rather have said, 
texerSas cic "ASuvac prover. But this he could not 
say, since he did not depart to Athens alone, but 
with other companions, Still the most natural 
interpretation of the passage is, that Paul, in 
order to obtain information respecting the Thessa- 
lonians, preferred being left alone in Athens, and 
sent Timothy from that city. Also, in the Acts, 
xvii. 16, it is implied that he waited at Athens for 
the return of Silas and Timothy ; for though the 
words éy r2t¢ ’ASnvass may be referred, not to ende- 
xorvevov, but to the whole clause, still we cannot 
understand the passage otherwise. If we had 
merely the account in the Acts, we should be led 
to the conclusion, by a comparison of the xvii. 16, 
and xviii, 5, that Silas and Timothy were pre- 
vented from meeting with Paul at Athens, and 
they first found him again in Corinth, as he had 
given them notice that he intended to go thither 
from Athens. But by comparing it with what 
Paul himself says, 1 Thess. iii, 1, we must either 
rectify or fill up the account in the Acts. We 
learn from it that Timothy at least met with Paul 
at Athens, but that he thought it necessary to 
send him from thence to Thessalonica; and that 
he did not wait for his return from that city to 
Athens, which may be easily explained, But 
Luke, perhaps, had not so accurate a knowled 
of all the particulars in this period of Paul’s his- 
tory ; he had perhaps learned only that Paul met 
again at Corinth with Timothy and Silas, and 
hence he inferred, as he knew nothing of the send- 
ing away of Timothy in the mean time from 
Athens to Thessalonica, that Paul, after he had 
parted from his two companions at Bera@a, re- 
joined them first at Corinth, As to Silas, it is 
possible that, on account of the information he 
brought with him, he was sent back by Paul with 
a special commission from Athens to Bercea, or, 
what is more probable, that he had occasion to 


stay longer than Timothy at Berea, and hence 
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of Paul for the new church at Thessalonica, 
induced him to send his young fellow-la- 
bourer thither, that he might contribute to 
the establishment of their faith and their 
consolation under their manifold sufferings ; 
for Timothy had communicated to him 
‘many distressing accounts of the persecu- 
tions which had befallen this church. 

He travelled alone from Athens, and 
now visited a place most important for the 
propagation of the gospel, the city of Co- 


rinth, the metropolis of the province of 


Achaia. This city, within a centuary and 
a half after its destruction by Julius Cesar, 
once more became the centre of intercourse 
and traffic to the eastern and western parts 
of the Roman Empire, for which it was 


could not meet him at Athens. It might also be the 

case that Luke erroneously concluded,—since Silas 
and Timothy both first met Paul again at Corinth 

that he left both at Berea,—it would be possible 
that he left only Silas behind and brought Timothy 
with himself to Athens. It favours, though it 
does not establish this opinion, that Paul, in 1 

Thess. iii. 1, alleges as the reason for sending 
away Timothy, not the unpleasant news brought 

by Timothy from Macedonia, but the hindrances 
intervening, which rendered it impossible for him 
to visit the church in Thessalonica according to 
his intention. Schneckenburger, in his learned 
essay on the date of the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians (in the Studien der Evangelischen Geist- 
lichkeit Wurtumburg, vol. vii. part 1, 1834, p. 139), 
(with which in many points I am happy to agree), 
maintains that Paul might have charged his two 
companions to follow him quickly from Berea, 
because he intended soon to leave Athens, where 
he expected no suitable soil for his missionary la- 
bours. But we have no sufficient reason for sup- 
posing this. Paul found at Athens a synagogue 

for the first scene of his ministry as in other cities ; 
he felt himself compelled, as he says, to publish 

the gospel to Greeks and to Barbarians; he knew 
it was the power of God, which would conquer the 

philosophical blindness of the Greeks as well as 
the ceremonial blindness of the Jews, though he 
well knew that on both sides the obstacles were 
great. At all events, by some not improbable 

combinations, the narrative in the Acts and the 

expressions of Paul may easily be reconciled, and 

we are not therefore justified with Schrader in 

referring the passage in 1 Thess, iii. 1, to a later 

residence of Paul at Athens. All the circum. 

stances mentioned seem best to agree with the 

period of his first visit. Paul having been obliged, 

contrary to his intention, to leave Thessalonica 

early, wished on several occasions to have revisited 

it; his anxiety for the new church there was so 

great, and in his tender concern for it, he showed 

great sacrifice he was ready to make for it, 

by saying that he was willing to remain alone at 

Athens. In later times, when there was u small 
Christian church at Athens, this would not have 

been so great a sacrifice. 


t 
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fitted by its natural advantages, namely, 
by its two noted ports, that of Keyxgear to- 
wards Lesser Asia, and that of Asyousov 
towards Italy. Being thus situated, Corinth 
became an important position for spreading 
the gospel in a great part of the Roman 
Empire, and hence Paul chose this city, as 
he had chosen others similarly situated, to 
be the place where he made a long sojourn. 
But Christianity had here also, at its first 
promulgation, peculiar difficulties to com- 
bat, and the same causes which counter- 
acted its reception at first, threatened at a 
later period, when it had found entrance, 
to corrupt its purity, both in doctrine and 
practice. The two opposite mental tenden- 
cies, which at that time especially opposed 
the spread of Christianity, were on the one 
side, an intense devotedness to speculation 
and the exercise of the intellect, to the 
neglect of all objects of practical interest, 
which threatened to stifle altogether the 
religious nature of men, that tendency 
which Paul designates by the phrase, 
“ seeking after wisdom ;’—and on the 
other side, the sensuous tendency mingling 
itself with the actings of the religious senti- 
ment; the carnal mind which would de- 
grade the divine into an object of sensuous 
experience ; that tendency to which Paul 
applies the phrase, “ seeking after a sign.” 
The first of these tendencies predominated 
among the greater number of those persons 
in Corinth, who made pretensions to men- 
tal cultivation, for new Corinth was distin- 
guished from the old city, chiefly by 
becoming, in addition to its commercial 
celebrity, a seat of literature and ‘philoso- 
phy, so that a certain tincture of high 
mental culture pervaded the city.* The 
second of these tendencies was found among 
the numerous Jews, who were spread 
through this place of commerce, and enter- 
tained the common sensuous conceptions 
respecting the Messiah. And finally, the 
spread and efficiency of Christianity was 
opposed by that gross corruption of morals, 
which then prevailed in all the great cities 
of the Roman Empire, but especially in 


* In the 2d century, the rhetorician Aristides 
says of this city: copay de du x2t xaS” adoy trSay dv 
eders xxt Wage Toy duyav wrtor dy x2 Axcureiac 
rorerot Surzvest pexuuatay Tees Warr durny, o7et 
xat peovov deroBarelee ris, Mt KATA rae odous avT4e KxE 
Tas TTOLG «ETI TH Puuveoit, TA didroetAEi2, K2E 
maSnprte Te xt iarognuare. Aristid. in Neptu- 
num, ed. Dindorf, vol. 1. p. 40. 
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Corinth was promoted by the worship of 
Aphrodite, to which a far-famed temple 
was here erected, and thus consecrated the 
indulgence of sensuality, favoured as it 
was by the incitements constantly present- 
ed in a place of immense wealth and com- 
merce.* ’ 

The efficiency of Paul’s ministry at 
Corinth, was doubtless much promoted by 
his meeting with a friend and zealous ad- 
vocate of the gospel, at whose house he 
lodged, and with whom he obtained em- 
ployment for his livelihood, the Jew Aquila 
from Pontus, who probably had a large 
manufactory in the same trade by which 
Paul supported himself. Aquila does not 
appear to have had a fixed residence at 
Rome, but to have taken up his abode, at 
different times, as his business might re- 
quire, in various large cities situated in the 
centre of commerce, where he found him- 
self equally at home. But at this time, he 
was forced to leave Rome against his will, 
by a mandate of the Emperor Claudius, 
who found in the restless, turbulent spirit 
of a number of Jews resident at Rome (the 
greater part freed-men), a reason or a 
pretext for banishing all Jews from that 


city.t 


* The rhetorician Dio Chrysostom says to the 
Corinthians: roam oiaeite Tay ovccy re nat yepern- 
pear exageodiroretuy. Orat. 37, vol. ii. p. 119, ed. 
Reiske. 

+ There was a particular quarter on the other 
side the Tiber inhabited by Jews. See Philo le- 
gat ad Cajum,§ 23.  cuy regav rod TiPegews rore- 
pod peypaany Tis “Pans aroroumny xaTexouerny wat 
cizougeeyny eos “loud xiwy. 

t The account of Suetonius in the Life of Clau- 
dius, ec. 25. “ Judeos impulsore Chresto assidue 
tumultuantes Roma expulit,” is of little service in 
historical investigations. If Suetonius, about fifty 
years after the event itself, mixed up what he had 
heard in a confused manner of Christ, as a pro- 
moter of sedition among the Jews, with the ac- 
counts of the frequent tumults excited among them, 
by expectations of the Messiah,—we are not justi- 
fied in concluding, that this banishment of the Jews 
had any real connexion with Christianity. Dr. 
Baur, in his essay on the object and occasion of 
the Epistle to the Romans, in the “ Tubinger Zeit- 
schrift fiir Theologie,” 1836, part iii. p. 110, thinks, 
that the disputes between the Jews and Christians 
in Rome, occasioned the disturbances which at 
last brought on the expulsion of both parties, and 
that this is the fact which forms the basis of the 
account. But disputes among the Jews themselves, 
whether Jesus was to be acknowledged as the Mes- 
siah, would certainly be treated with contempt by 
the Roman authorities, as mere Jewish religious 
controversies. See Acts xviii. 15, And if Chris- 
tians of Gentile descent, who did not observe the 
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If Aquila was at that time a Christian, 
which will easily account for his speedy 
connexion with Paul, this decree of banish- 
ment certainly did not affect him as a 
Christian, but as classed with the other 
Jews, in virtue of his Jewish descent, and 
his participation in all the Jewish religious 
observances. But if the gospel had already 
been propagated among the Gentiles at 
Rome, (which is not probable, for this took 
place at a later period, by means of Paul’s 
disciples, after his sphere of action had 
been much extended), the Gentile Chris- 
tians, who received the gospel free from 
Jewish observances, and had not yet at- 
tracted notice as a particular sect, would not 
have been affected by a persecution, which 
was directed against the Jews, as Jews, on 
purely political grounds. 

We cannot answer with certainty the 
questions, whether Aquila, on his arrival 
at Corinth, was already a Christian ; for it 
cannot be determined merely from the si- 
lence of the Acts, that he was not converted 
by Paul. In any case, his intercourse 
with the apostle had great influence in the 
formation of his Christian views. Aquila 
appears from this time as a zealous preacher 
of the gospel, and his various journeys and 
changes of residence, furnished him with 
many opportunities for acting in this capa- 
city. His wife Priscilla also distinguished 
herself by her active zeal for the cause of 
the gospel, so that Paul calls them both in 
Rom. xvi. 3, his “ helpers im Christ 
Jesus.” 


Mosaic law, were then living at Rome, these, as a 
genus tertium, would not be confounded with the 
Jews, and a decree of banishment directed against 
the Jews would not affect them. They only be- 
came subject to punishment by the laws against 
the religiones peregrinas ef novas. We can only 
suppose a reference to political disturbances among 
the Jews, or to occurrences which might excite 
suspicions of this kind. And this account is of 
little service in fixing the chronology of the apos- 
tolic history, for Suetonius gives no chronological 
mark. Such a mark would be given, if we con- > 
nect the banishment of the Jews with the senatus 
consultum, “de mathematicis Italia pellendis,” for 
here Tacitus (Annal. xii. 52), gives the date Fausto 
Sulla, Salvio Othone Coss. =a. v. 52. But the 
chronological connexion of these two events is very 
uncertain, as they proceeded from different causes, 
The banishment “y the astrologers, proceeded from 
suspicions of conspiracies against the life of the 
Emperor, with which the banishment of the Jews 


stood in no sort of connexion, although it might 
have its foundation in the dread of political com-— 
motions. ’ pri 
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We must suppose that the reception 
given in general at Athens to the publica- 
tion of the gospel, must have left a de- 
pressing effect on the mind of the apostle, 
as far as he was not raised above all de- 
pressing considerations by a conviction of 
the victorious divine power of the gospel. 
Hence, he himself says, that on hisarrival at 
Corinth, he was at the utmost remove from 
attaching any importance to any thing that 
human means, human eloquence, and hu- 
man wisdom, could furnish towards pro- 
curing an entrance for the publication of 
the divine word: that he came and tanght 
among them with a deep sense of his | 
human weakness—with fear and trembling 
as far as his own power was concerned ; 
but at the same time, with so much greater 
confidence in the power of God working 
through his instrumentality. He had ex- 
perienced at Athens, that it availed him 
nothing to become a Greek to the Greeks, 
in his mode of exhibiting divine truths, 
where the heart was not open to his 
preaching, by a sense of spiritual wants. 
At Corinth, he was satisfied with the 
simple annunciation of the Redeemer, who 
died for the salvation of sinful men, with- 
out adapting himself, as at Athens, to the 
taste of the educated classes in his style of 
address. The greater part indeed of the 
persons with whom he came in contact at 
Corinth, were not, as at Athens, people of 
cultivated minds, but belonging to the 
lower class, who were destitute of all 
refinement; for even when Christianity 
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had spread more widely among the higher 
classes, he could still say, that not many 
distinguished by human culture or rank 
were to be found among the Christians, 
but God had chosen such as were despised 
by the world, in order to exemplify in 
them the power of the gospel, 1 Cor. i. 26, 
Among these people of the lower class, 
were those who hitherto had been given up 
to the lusts that prevailed in this sink of 
moral corruption, but who, by the preach- 
ing of the apostle, were awakened to re- 
pentance, and experienced in their hearts 
the power of the announcement of the di- 
vine forgiveness of sins; 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
Paul could indeed appeal to the miracles 
by which his apostleship had been attested 
among the Corinthians, 2 Cor. xii. 12; but 
yet these appeals to the senses were not 
_the means by which the gospel sia 
: 1 


} 
a 
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fected its triumphs at Corinth. As the 

gospel necessarily appeared as foolishness 

to the wisdom-seeking Greeks, as long as 

they persisted in their conceit of wisdom, ° 
so also to the sign-seeking Jews, as long 

as they persisted in their carnal mind, un- 

susceptible of the spiritual operations of 
what was divine, and required miracles 
cognizable by the senses, the gospel which 

announced no Messiah performing wonders 

in the manner their carnal conceptions 

had anticipated, would always be a stum- 

bling-block. That demonstration which 

Paul made use of at Corinth, was the same 

which in all ages has been its firmest sup- 

port, and without which all other evidences 

and means of promoting it will be in vain, 

the ‘demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power,’ 1 Cor. ii. 4; the mode in which 

the gospel operates, by its indwelling di- 

vine power, on minds rendered susceptible 
of it, in consequence of the feeling of their 

moral necessities ; the demonstration aris- 

ing from the power with which the gospel 

operates on the principle in human nature, 

which is allied to God, but depressed by 

the principle of sin. Thus the sign-seek- 

ing Jews who attained to faith, found in 

the gospel a “ power of God’ superior to 

all external miracles, and the believers 

among the wisdom-seeking Greeks, found 

a divine wisdom, compared with which all 

the wisdom of their philosophers appeared 

as nothing. 

As was usual, Paul was obliged by the 
hostile disposition with which the greater 
part of the Jews received his preaching in 
the synagogue, to direct his labours to the 
Gentiles through the medium of the Pro- 
selytes, and the new church was mostly 
formed of Gentiles, to whoma small num- 
ber of Jews joined themselves. That he 
might devote all his time and strength 
without distraction to preaching, he soon 
organized the small company of believers 
into a regular church, and left the baptism 
of those who were brought to the faith by 
his preaching, to be administered by those 
who were chosen to fill the offices in the 
Church ; 1 Cor. i. 16; xvi. 15. 

In the mean time, the acceptance which 
the gospel here found among the heathen, 
powerfully excited the rage of the Jews, 
and they availed themselves of the arrival 
of the new Proconsul Annus Gallio, a 
brother of Seneca the philosopher, to ar- 
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raign Paul before his tribunal. Since, by 
the laws of the empire, the right was se- 
cured to them of practising their own reli- 
’ gious institutions, without molestation, they 
inferred, that whoever caused division 
among them by the propagation of doc- 
trines opposed to their own principles, en- 
croached on the enjoyment of their privi- 
leges, sand was amenable to punishment. 
But the Proconsul, a man of mild disposi- 
tion;* showed no desire to involve himself 
in the internal religious controversies of 
the Jews, which must have appeared to a 
Roman statesman as idle disputes about 
words; and the Gentiles themselves, .on 
this occasion, testified their disapprobation 
of the accusers. The frustration of this 
attempt against the apostle enabled ‘him to 
continue ‘his labours with less annoyance 
in this region, so that their influence was 
felt through the whole province of Achaia, 
(1 Thess. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 1), whether he 
made-use of his disciples as instruments, 
or suspended ‘his residence at Corinth, by 
a journey into other parts of the province, 
and then returned again to the principal 
scene of ‘his ministry. 

When he ‘had been labouring for some 
time in these parts, Timothy returned from 
Thessalonica, ‘by whom he received ac- 
‘counts of the state of the church there, 
which were far from pleasing in every 
respect. The faith of the church had in- 
deed been steadfast under its persecutions, 
and their example and zeal had promoted 
the farther spread of the gospel in Mace- 
donia, even to Achaia, but many had not 
been preserved pure from the corruption of 
heathen immorality. The expectation of 
Christ’s yeappearance had taken in the 
minds of many an enthusiastic direction, 


so that they neglected their stated employ-. 


ments, and expected to be maintained at 
the expense of their more opulent bre- 
thren. Prophets rose up in their assem- 
blies, whose addresses contained much 
that was enthusiastic; while others, who 
were on their guard against these enthusi- 


* Known by the name of the dulcis Gallio. 
Seneca Praefat. natural. quest. iv. Nemo morta- 
lium uni tam dulcis est, quam hic omnibus. 

t See 2 Thess. i. 4, where Paul, in an epistle 
written during the latter part of his residence at 
Corinth, says, that in several churches, and there- 
fore not merely in the Corinthian, he had spoken 

- with praise of the faith and zeal of the Thessalo- 
nian church. 
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astic exhibitions, went so far im an opposite 
direction as to put in the same class the 
manifestations of a genuine inspiration. 
Probably from a dread of enthusiasm, 
they could not endure that any person who 
felt himself inwardly called, should give’ 
free utterance ‘to ‘his sentiments in the 
meetings of the church, for to this Paul’s 
exhortation appears to refer, in 1 Thess. 
v. £9, “ Quench not the Spirit.” On all 
these accounts, he considered it necessary 
to address an epistle of -encouragement 
and exhortation to this church.* 


* In this epistle, he evidently assumes, that the 
manner of his coming from Philippi ‘to Thessalo- 
nica was still fresh in the remembrance of the 
church, so that he alludes to only one residence 
among them, after his arrival from Philippi. 
What Paul says in 1 Thess. i. 9, he could only 
say at a period which was shortly subsequent to 
his departure from “Thessalonica. Hence, it is 
certain, that ‘the epistle was written at that junc- 
ture, and that it is the first among the Pauline 
epistles which have reached us, an opinion, with 
which its whole complexion well agrees. The 
reasons against this view, maintained by Schra- 


der, some of which we have mentioned and endea- 


voured to refute, are not convincing, The anxiety 
of many persons in reference to their deceased 
friends (iv. 13,) proves ‘indeed, that some of the 
first Christians at Thessalonica were already 
dead, but certainly does not justify the conclu- 
sion, that this church must have already existed 
a long time; for within a comparatively short 
time, many, especially those who were in years 
or in declining health at their conversion, might 
have died. Also the argument, that Paul, in this 
epistle, supposes the existence of a church orga- 
nized in the usual manner with Presbyters, will 
prove nothing against the early composition of 
this epistle. For why should not Paul have ac- 
complished all this during his short stay at Thes- 
salonica, or put matters in a train for its being 
done soon after his departure? It is evident, from 
Acts xiv. 23, how important he deemed it to give 
the usual constitution to the churches as soon as 
they were formed; and this must have been more 
especially the case with a church which he left in 
such critical circumstances, even apart from _per- 
secutors. Indeed, if the rule laid down in the 
First Epistle to Timothy, that no novice in Chris- 
tianity should be chosen to the office of presbyter, 
had been from the beginning an invariable prin- 
ciple, we might conclude, that so new a church, 
which must consist entirely of novices, could 
have no presbytery. But there is nothing to sup- 
port this conclusion, and the circumstances of the 
primitive apostolic age are against it. The rules 
given in that epistle, as well as many other points, 
tend to prove that it was written in the latter part 
of Paul’s life, and in reference to a church not 
newly organized. And what we find in Philip. iv. 
6, by no means obliges us to assume a second visit 
of Paul to Thessalonica, after which both epistles 
were written. He there says, that during the 
time of the first publication of the gospel among 
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In his epistle, he reminds the church of 
the manner in which he conducted’ himself 
among them; the example of manual in- 
dustry which he set, and the exhortations 
which he imparted to them. He calmed 
their anxiety respecting the fate of those 
who had died: during this period. He 
warned against making attempts to deter- 
mine the second'coming of Christ. That 
critical moment would come unexpectedly ; 
the exact time could be ascertained by no 
one ; but it was the duty of Christians to 
be always prepared for it. They were not 
to walk in darkness, lest that day should 
overtake them as a thief in the night; as 
children of the light, they ought to walk 
continually in the light and the day; and 
to watch. over themselves, that they might 
meet the appearance of the Lord with con- 
fidence. 

After a time, Paul learnt that the epistle. 
had not attained its end; that the enthusi- 
astic tendency in the Thessalonian church 
had continued to increase. In his former 
epistle, he had considered it necessary to 
guard them against both extremes; to. 
warn them against the entire suppression 
of free prophetic addresses, as well as 
against receiving every thing as divine 
which pretended to be so, without exami- 
nation. The higher life was to be deve- 
loped and expressed freely without harass- 
ing restrictions ; but all claims to inspira- 
tion ought to be subnifited to sober exami- 
nation.* He must, therefore, haye had 
cause to suspect danger from. this quarter, 
even had he not received more exact infor- 
mation, But he was subsequently inform- 
ed, that persons had come forward in the 
church who professed to have received re- 
velations to the effect that the appearance 
of the Lord was closeat hand. ‘They also 
endeavoured to strengthen their assertions 


the heathen, (which cannot be referred to a later 
period,) when he left Macedonia, no church ex- 
cepting that at Philippi, had sent him a contribu- 
tion—first at Thessalonica before he left Mace- 
donia, and then once or twice at Corinth, during 
his longer sojourn there. 2 Cor. xi. 9. 

* It appears to me that 1 Thess, v. 21, alto- 
gether relates to what immediately precedes— 
“ prove all things in the communications of the 
prophets, and retain whatever is good ;” but in 
verse 22, he makes a transition to a general re- 
mark, “that they should keep themselves at a 
distance from every kind of evil,” with which his 
prayer for the sanctification of the whole man na- 
turally connects itself, 
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by distorting certain expressions of the 
apostle, which he had used during his re- 
sidence at Thessalonica. But now since 
the epistle of Paul was so plainly. opposed: 
to the enthusiastic tendency which aimed: 
at fixing the exact time of Christ’s second: 
coming; one of the promoters of this 
error ventured so far as to forge another 
epistle in Paul’s name, which might serve 
to confirm this expectation, in which pro-. 
bably he took advantage of the circums. 
stance, that the. apostle in his first epistle. 
had satisfied himself with urging what was 
of practical: importance without giving a, 
decided opinion on the nearness or remote- 
ness of that great event.* Such forgeries 
were not at all uncommon in this century 
after the beginning of the Alexandrian pes. 
riod of literature, and their authors were. 
very adroit in justifying such deceptions 
for the purpose of giving currency to cer- 
tain principlesand opinions.t This enthu- 
siastic tendency also operated injuriously 
in producing idleness, and a neglect of a 
person’s own affairs, united with,a prying, 
intermeddling curiosity respecting the con- 
cerns of others. Paul, therefore, thought 
it necessary to write a second epistle to 
Thessalonica.ft In. this epistle, for the 
purpose of guarding them against the hasty 
expectation of that last decisive period, he 
directed their attention to the signs of the. 
times which would precede it. The reve- 
lation of the evil that opposed itself to the 


* The passage in 2 Thess. ii. 2, might be so. 
understood, as if only the statements in the First 
Epistle had been misrepresented; and it is cer- 
tainly possible to imagine, that they had so mis- 
applied Paul’s comparison of a thief in the night, 
as if he expected the appearance of Christ to be 
an event close at hand, and only meant to say that 
the point of time could not be given more dis- 
tinctly. But these words of Paul would naturally 
be understood of the forgery of a letter.in his 
name, and the manner in which he guards against 
similar forgeries, by a postscript in his,own hand, 
favours this opinion. ; 

+ The Bishop Dionysius very much lamented 
the falsification of letters which he had written 
yarious churches. Euseb, iv. 23. ; 

¢ He had at that time probably travelled from 
Corinth into Achaia, and founded other churches. 
Already he had sustained many conflicts with the 
enemies of the gospel; he had occasion to request 
the intercessory prayers of the churches, that he 
might be delivered from the machinations of evil- 
minded men ; for such were not wanting, who 
were unsusceptible of receiving the gospel; 2 
Thess. iii. 2. This reminds us of the accusations 
made by the Jews against Paul. 
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kingdom of God—a self-idolatry excluding 
the worship of the living God—would first 
rise to the highest pitch. The power of 
the delusion, by a hypocritical show of 
godliness, and by extraordinary power, 
apparently miraculous, would deceive those 
who were not disposed to follow the sim- 
ple, unadulterated truth. The rejection of 
the True and the Divine, would be punish- 
ed by the power of falsehood. Those per- 
sons would be ensnared by the arts of de- 
ception, who, because they had suppressed 
the sense of truth in their hearts, deserved 
to be deceived, and by their own criminali- 
ty had prepared themselves for all the de- 
eeptions of falsehood. ‘Then would Christ 
appear, in order by his victorious divine 
power to destroy the kingdom of evil, 
after it had attained its widest extension, 
and to consummate the kingdom of God. 
As signs similar to those which prognosti- 
cate the last decisive and most triumphant 
epoch, are repeated in all the great epochs 
of the kingdom of God, as it advances 
victoriously in conflict with the kingdom of 
evil, Paul might believe that he recognised 
in many signs of his own time, the com- 
mencement of the final epoch. By the light 
of the divine spirit, and according to the 
intimations of Christ* himself, he discern- 
ed the general law of the developement of 
the kingdom of Christ, which is applicable 
to all the great epochs down to the very 
Jast; but he was not aware that similar 
phenomena must often recur until the ar- 
rival of the final crisis.t 


* See Leben Jesu, pp. 558, 612, 

t When persons have attenipted to determine 
with exactness the signs of the times given by 
Paul, they have failed in many points, In the 
first place, they have sought for the appearances 
to which the apostle refers in later ages, while 
Paul refers to appearances in his own age, or to 
those which they seemed to forbode. In other 
important periods, which preceded remarkable 
epochs for the developement of the kingdom of 
Christ, signs might be found similar to those 
which Paul has here described. Still we should 
‘not be justified in saying that these signs in this 
particular form were consciously present to Paul’s 
mind. And thus we should fall into error, if we 
expected to find what is anti-Christian only in 
certain particular appearances of the Keclesiasti- 
cal History, instead of recognising in these ap- 
pearances a Christian truth lying at their basis, 
and the same anti-Christian spirit (by which the 
Christian principle is here disturbed, and at last 
wholly obscured) likewise in other appearances. 
When, too, these signs have been looked for in 
the actual situation of the apostle, the defective- 
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As Paul was unexercised in writing Greek, 
and,amidst his numerous cares and labours, 
instead of writing his epistles with his own 
hand, dictated them, as was a usual prac- 
tice among the ancients, to an amanuensis, 
letters could be more easily forged in his 
name. Perhaps he had already adopted 
the plan of adding a few words of saluta- 
tion with his own hand, in order to give the 
churches a special proof of his affectionate 
sympathy. Such an autograph addition 
would now be so much the more necessary 
for the purpose of preventing falsifications 

his epistles; accordingly, in this epistle 
o the ‘Thessalonians he expressly notices 
this circumstance, that they might in future 
know all the epistles that really were his 
own production.* 

Thus Paul laboured during another half- 
year for the spread of Christianity in these 


ness of our knowledge of his situation, and of the 
appearances peculiar to his times, has been for- 
gotten, Or, instead of estimating the great views 
respecting the developement of the kingdom of 
God, which the apostle here unfolds, according to 
the ideas contained, the kernel has been thrown 
‘away, and the shell retained, and they have been 
compared with the Jewish fables respecting Anti- 
christ. 

* From these words of Paul, 2 Thess. ili. 17, 
we cannot infer with Schrader, that Paul must 
have already written many epistles (to the Thes- 
salonians), and, therefore, that this could not be 
the second ; for if Paul had determined now for 
the first time to employ this precaution against the 
falsification of his epistle, he might certainly thus 
express himself; it was not necessary to use the 
future «ras, and yet Paul might have written 
many epistles before this. For, might he not al- 
ready have written epistles to the churches in Cili- 
cia, and Syria, and others lately founded by him, 
as well as to individuals? We cannot certainly 
maintain, that the whole correspondence of the 
great apostle, who was so active and careful in 
every respect, has come down to us. Lastly, the 
forgery of a letter under his name was still easier 
when only a few, than when many of his epistles 
were extant. Therefore the proofs fail which are 
employed partly for the later origin, partly for the 
spuriousness of the epistle. And as to the saluta- 
tion added by Paul as a mark of his handwriting, 
it only follows that, under the existing circum- 
stances, he determined to add such a mark of his 
handwriting to all his epistles, but by no means 
that, under altered circumstances, he adhered to 
this resolution ; nor could we conclude with cer- 
tainty, that in all those epistles in which Paul has 
not expressly remarked that the salutation was 
penned by him, the benediction at the close was 
really not in his handwriting. When once that 
peculiar practice and his handwriting had become 
generally known among the churches, he might 
make such an addition, without expressly men- 
tioning that it was written by himself, 
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parts, and then concluded the second period 
of his ministry among the heathen, which 
began with the second missionary journey. 
We are now arrived at a resting-place, 
from which we shall proceed to a new 
period in his ministry, and in the history 
of the propagation of the gospel among the 
Gentiles, ‘ 


' CHAPTER VII. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL’S JOURNEY TO ANTIOCH, AND HIS 
RENEWED MISSIONARY LABOURS AMONG THE HEA- 
THEN, 


Arter Paul had laboured during another 
half-year for the establishment of the Chris- 
tian church in Corinth and Achaia, he re- 
solved, before attempting to form new 
churches among the heathen, to visit once 
more that city which had been hitherto the 
metropolis of the Christian-Gentile world, 
Antioch, where possibly he had arranged 
a meeting with other publishers of the gos- 
pel. This was no doubt the principal, but 
probably not the only, object of his journey. 
He felt it to be very important to prevent 
the outbreak of a division between the 
Jewish and the Gentile Christians, and to 
take away from the Jews and Jewish 
Christians the only plausible ground for 
their accusation, that he was an enemy of 
their nation and the religion of their fathers. 
On this account, he resolved to revisit at 
the same time the metropolis of Judaism, 
in order publicly to express his gratitude 
to the God of his fathers in the temple at 
Jerusalem, according to a form much ap- 
proved by the Jews, and thus practically 
to refute these imputations. There was at 
that time among the Jews a religious cus- 
tom, arising most probably from a modifi- 
cation of the Nazarite vow, that those who 
had been visited with sickness or any other 
great calamity vowed, if they were re- 
stored, to bring a thank-offering to Jehovah 
in the Temple, to abstain from wine for 
thirty days, and to shave their heads.* 


* Josephus, De Bello Jud. ii. 15, rous yae ii voow 
xaramrovoupsyous 1 TITly GAAwE dyayeass Soo ayer 
Sasmeo rn iyececy, ng dmradwrety rerroiey Surtees, obvou 
ve apsfeo Sas nat Eventaosar tas noes. It appears 
to me quite necessary to change the aorist in the 
last clause into the future gvgncerSas; and I would 
translate the passage thus—“ they were accustomed 
to vow that they would refrain from wine and shave 
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Paul had probably resolved on the occasion 
of his deliverance from some danger during 
his last residence at Corinth, or on his 
journey from that city,* publicly to express 
his grateful acknowledgments in the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. The form of his doing 
this was in itself a matter of indifference, 
and in the spirit of Christian wisdom, he 
felt no scruple to become in respect of form, 
to the Jews a Jew, or to the Gentiles a 
Gentile. When he was on the point of 
sailing with Aquila to Lesser Asia, from 
Cenchrea, he began the fulfilment of his 
vow.t He left his companion with his 


their hair thirty days before the presentation of the 
offering.” From comparing this with the Nazarite 
vow, we might indeed conclude that the shaving of 
the hair took place at the end of thirty days, as 
Meyer thinks in his commentary; but the words 
of Josephus do not agree with this supposition, for 
we cannot be allowed to interpolate another period 
before the ZvenserSat, “and at the end of these 
thirty days.” Also what follows in Josephus is 
opposed to it, and Paul’s shaving his hair several 
weeks before his arrival at Jerusalem, will not har. 
monize with such a supposition. 

* From how many dangers he was rescued, and 
how much would be required to complete the nar- 
ot given in the Acts, we learn from 2 Cor. xi. 

6, 27. 

t Unnecessary difficulties have been raised re- 
specting Acts xviii, 18. Paul in the 18th, and the 
verse immediately following, is the only subject to 
which every thing is referred; and the words re- 
lating to Aquila and Priscilla form only a paren- 
thesis, All that is here expressed must therefore 
be referred to Paul and not to Aquila, who is men- 
tioned only incidentally. Schneckenburger, in his 
work on the Acts, p. 66, finds a reason for mention- 
ing such an unimportant circumstance respecting 
a subordinate person in this, that a short notice of 
a man, who for half a year lived in the same house 
as Paul, would serve as an indirect justification of 
the apostle against the accusations of his Judaizing 
opponents; but this is connected with the whole 
hypothesis, of which, for reasons already given, I 
cannot approve. 

Besides, Aquila could not have taken such a 
vow, because he did not travel to Jerusalem, where 
the offering ought to be presented. We must 
therefore suppose that he had made a vow of an- 
other kind, that he would not allow his hair to be 
cut till he had left Corinth in safety, like the Jews 
who bound themselves by a vow to do or not to do 
something till they had accomplished what they 
wished, as, for example, not to take food; compare 
Acts xxiii, 14, and the legends from the wayyensov 
x2 “E@esiouc, in Jerome de v.i.c. ii. But such | 
unmeaning folly no one can attribute to Aquila. 
And Luke would hardly have related any thing so 
insignificant of Aquila, who was not the hero of 
his narrative. But Meyer thinks he has found a 
special proof that this relates not to Paul but to 
Aquila; because, in Acts xviii, 18, the name of 
Priscilla is mentioned not as it is in v, 2 and 26, 
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wife behind at Ephesus, whither he promised 
to return, and hastened to Jerusalem, where 
he visited the church, and presented his 
offering in the temple.* He then travelled 
to Antioch, where he stayed a long time, 
and met with Barnabas, and other friends 
and former associates in publishing the 
gospel. The apostle Peter also joined the 
company of preachers of the gospel here 
assembled, who beheld the apostles of the 
Jews, and the apostle of the Gentiles united 
in true Christian fellowship with one 


and contrary to the usage of antiquity, with a de- 
sign to make the reference here designed to Aquila 
more pointed. We might allow some weight to 
this consideration, if we did not find the same ar- 
rangement of the names in Rom. xvi. 3, and 2 
Tim. iv. 19. Hence we shall find a common ground 
of explanation for what appears a striking deviation 
from the customs of antiquity, that although Pris- 
cilla was not a public instructress, which would 
have been contrary to the laws of the church, yet 
she was distinguished even more than her husband 
for her Christian knowledge, and her zeal for the 
promotion of the kingdom of God; that in this 
respect Paul stood in a more intimate relation, a 
closer alliance of spirit to her, as Bleek has sug- 
gested in his Introduction to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, p. 422. And thus we find in this unde. 
signed departure from the prevailing usage, on a 
point so unimportant in itself, an indication of the 
higher dignity conferred so directly by Christianity 
on the female sex. 

* The words in Acts xviii. 21, cannot prove that 
Paul travelled to Jerusalem, for the original ex- 
pression only makes it highly probable. “I will 
return to you again, God willing ;” and all the rest 
is only a gloss. If, therefore, we do not find the 
journey to Jerusalem indicated in the dva@ac and 
xare2y of v. 22, we must assume that Paul on this 
journey came only as far as Antioch, and not to 
Jerusalem, and then the interpretation of Acts 
xviii. 18, given in the text, must be abandoned, It 
is also remarkable that Luke, in referring to Paul’s 
sojourn at Jerusalem, should mention only his sa- 
luting the church, and say nothing of the presen- 
tation of his offering; and that James, who, on 
Paul’s former visit to Jerusalem, had advised him 
to such a line of conduct, should not have appealed 
to the example given by himself of such an ac- 
commodation to the feelings of the Jews. But 
Luke is never to be regarded as the author of a 
history complete in all its parts, but simply as a 
writer who, ‘without historical art, put together 
what he heard and saw, or what became known 
to him by the reports of others. Hence he nar- 
rates several less important circumstances, and 
passes over those which would be more important 
for maintaining the connexion of the history, Also, 
to a reader familiar with Jewish customs, it might 
be sufficiently clear that Paul, according to what 
is mentioned in xviii, 18, must have brought an 
offering to Jerusalem. At all events, if we wish 
to refer v. 22 only to Caesarea, the dvaGee must be 
superfluous, and the x«7¢y would not suit the geo- 
graphical relation of Cesarea to Antioch. 
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another, in accordance with the spirit of 
the resolutions adopted by the Council at 
Jerusalem, 

But this beautiful unanimity was dis- 
turbed by some Judaizing zealots, who 
came from. Jerusalem probably with an 
evil design, since what they had heard of 
the free publication of the gospel among 
the heathen was offensive to their contracted 
feelings. For a considerable time the 
pharisaically-minded Jewish Christians ap- 
peared to have been silenced by the apos- 
tolic decisions, but they could not be in- — 
duced to give up an opposition so closely 
allied with a mode of thinking exclusively 
Jewish, against a completely free and in- 
dependent gospel. The constant enlarge- 
ment of Paul’s sphere of labour among the 
heathen, of which they became more fully 
aware by his journeys to Jerusalem and 
Antioch, excited afresh their suspicion and 
jealousy. Though they professed to be 
delegates sent by James from Jerusalem,* 
it by no means follows that they were jus- 
tified in so doing ; for before this time such 
Judaizers had falsely assumed a similar 
character. ‘These persons were disposed 
not to acknowledge the uncircumcised Gen- 
tile Christians who observed no part of the 
Mosaic ceremonial law, as genuine Chris- 
tian brethren, as brethren in the faith, en- 
dowed with privileges equal to their own in 
the kingdom of the Messiah. As they 
looked upon them as still unclean, they re- 
fused to eat with them. The same Peter 
who had at first asserted so emphatically the 
equal rights of the Gentile Christians, and 
afterwards at the last apostolic convention 
had so strenuously defended them—now 
allowed himself to be carried away by a 
regard to his countrymen, and for the 
moment was faithless to his principles. 
We here recognise the old nature of Peter, 
which, though conquered by the Spirit of 
the gospel, was still active, and on some 
occasions regained the ascendency. The 
same Peter who, after he had borne the 
most impressive testimony to the Redeemer, 
at the sight of danger for an instant denied 
him. The example of an apostle whose 
character stood so high, influenced other 
Christians of Jewish. descent, so that even 


* This is not necessarily contained in the words 
river dao lexwGov, which may simply mean that 
these persons belonged to the church at Jerusalem, 
over which James presided. nai 
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Barnabas withdrew from holding inter- 
course with Gentile Christians. Paul, who 
condemned what was evil without respect 
of persons, called it an act of hypocrisy. 
He alone remained faithful to his principles, 
and in the presence of all administered a 
severe reprimand to Peter, and laid open 
the inconsistency of his conduct. ‘“ Why, 
if thou thyself, he said, although thou art 
a Jew, hast no scruple to live as a Gentile 
with the Gentiles, why wilt thou force the 
Gentiles to become Jews? We are born 
Jews—we, if the Jews are right in their 
pretensions, were not sinners like the Gen- 
tiles, but clean and holy as born citizens of 
the theocratic nation, But by our own 
course of conduct, we express our contrary 
conviction. With all our observance of 
the law, we have acknowledged ourselves 
to be sinners who are in need of justifica- 
tion as well as others, well knowing that 
by works such as the law is able to pro- 
duce,* no man can be justified before God ; 
but this can only be attained by faith in 
Christ, and having been convinced of this, 
we have sought justification by him alone. 
But this conviction we contradict, if we 
seek again for justification by the works of 
the law. We therefore present ourselves 
again as sinners} needing justification, and 


* We may here notice briefly what will be more 
fully developed when we come to treat of the apos- 
tolie doctrine, that Paul, by egy voxcu, under- 
stands works which a compulsory, threatening 
law may force a man to perform, in the absence 
of a holy disposition. The idea comprehends the 
mere outward fulfilling of the law, in reference to 
what is moral as well as what is ritual, Both 
which are so closely connected in Judaism, main- 
tain their real importance only as an expression of 
the truly pious disposition of dixzsecuvn, The idea 
of the moral or the ritual predominates only ac- 
cording to the varied antithetical relation of the 
phrase. In this passage, a special reference is 
made to the ritual. 

+ The words, Gal. ii. 18, “If what I have de- 
stroyed (the Mosaic law) I build up again, (like 
Peter, who had practically testified again to the 
universal obligation of the Mosaic law), I must 
look upon myself as a transgressor of the law, as 
a sinner.’ (Paul here supposes Peter to express 
the conviction that he had done wrong in depart- 
ing from the law, that he was guilty of transgress- 
ing a law that was still binding.) I cannot per- 
fectly agree with Rtckert’s exposition, who sup- 

these words to be used by Paul in reference 
to himself. For this general ee would 
not be correct, “ Whoever builds up again what 
he has pulled down pursues a wrong course.” If 
he had done wrong in pulling down, he would do 
right in building up what had been pulled down ; 
and even the opponents of Paul maintained the 
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Christ, instead of justifying us from sin, 
has deprived us of the only means of jus- 
tification, and led us into sin, if it be sin to 
consider yourselves freed from the law. Far 
be this from us.”* 

If we fix this controversy of Paul and 
Peter,t which as the following history 


first; they could not therefore be affected by that 
proposition, and the logical Paul would have taken 
good care not to express it. 

* Paul’s reprimand of Peter (Gal. ii.) appears to 
reach only as far as the 18th verse, excl, What 
follows, by the transition from the plural to the 
singular, and by the yze, is shown to be a com- 
mentary by Paul on some expressions which, 
uttered in the warmth of feeling, might be some- 
what obscure, and evidently not a continuation of 
his address. As to the date of this interview with 
Peter, we readily allow that we cannot attain to 
absolute certainty. Paul himself narrates the oc- 
currence immediately after speaking of that jour- 
ney to Jerusalem which we find reasons for con- 
sidering as his third. And, accordingly, we suppose 
that this event followed the apostolic convention at 
Jerusalem, And probably many persons would be 
induced, by the report of what had taken place 
among the Gentile Christians, (which to Jewish 
Christians must have appeared so very extraordi- 
nary), to resort to the assembly of the Gentile 
Christians at Antioch, partly in order to be wit- 
nesses of the novel transactions, and partly out of 
suspicion. According to what we have before re- 
marked, it is not impossible that these Judaizers, 
so soon after the resolutions for acknowledging 
the equal rights of Gentile Christians were passed, 
became unfaithful to them, because they explained 
them differently from their original intention. But 
there is greater probability, that these events did 
not immediately succeed the issuing of those reso- 
lutions. It is by no means evident, that Paul, in 
this passage of the Epistle to the Galatians, in- 
tended to observe chronological exactness. He 
rather appears to be speaking of an event which 
was quite fresh in his memory, and had happened 
only a short time before. Besides the two suppo- 
sitions here mentioned, a third is possible, which 
has been advocated by Hug and Sneckenburgh; 
namely, that this event took place befure the apos- 
tolie convention. But thongh Paul here follows 
no strict chronological order, yet it is difficult to 
believe that he would not place the narrative of 
an event—so closely connected with the contro- 
versies which gave occasion to his conferences 
with the apostles at Jerusalem—at the beginning, 
instead of letting it follow as supplementary. 

+ Confessedly a mistaken reverence for the apos- 
tle led many persons in the ancient (especially the 
eastern) church to a very unnatural view of this 
controversy. They adopted the notion that Peter 
and Paul had an understanding with one another, 
that both, the one for the advantage of the Jews, 
the other for the advantage of the Gentile Chris- 
tians, committed an oficioeum mendacium, in 
order that no stain might rest on Peter’s conduct. 
Augustin, in his Epistle to Jerome, and in his 
book De Mendacio, has admirably combated this 
prejudice, and the false interpretation founded 
upon it. 
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shows, produced no permanent separation 
between them—exactly at this period, it 
will throw much light on the connexion of 
events. Till now the pacification concluded 
at Jerusalem between the Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christians had been maintained invio- 
late. ‘Till now Paul had to'contend only 
with Jewish opponents, not with Judaizers 
in the churches of Gentile Christians ;—but 
now the opposition between the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, which the apostolic 
resolutions had repressed, again made its 
appearance. As in this capital of Gentile 
Christianity, which formed the central point 
of Christian missions, this controversy first 
arose, so exactly in the same spot it broke 
forth afresh, notwithstanding the measures 
taken by the apostles to settle it; and having 
once been renewed, it spread itself through 
all the-churches where there was a mixture 
of Jews and Gentiles. Here Paul had first 
to combat that party whose agents after- 
wards persecuted him in every scene of his 
labours. It might at first appear strange, 
that this division should break out exactly 
at that time; at the very time when the 
manner in which Paul had just appeared at 
Jerusalem, having become to the Jews a 
Jew, might have served to make a favourite 
impression on the minds of those Chris- 
tians who were still attached to Judaism. 
But although it might thus operate on the 
most moderate among them, yet the event 
showed, that on the fanatical zealots, whose 
principles were too contrary to admit of 
their being reconciled to him, it produced 
quite an opposite effect, when they saw the 
man who had spoken so freely of the law 
—who had always so strenuously main- 
tained the equal rank of the uncircumcised 
Gentile Christian with the Jewish Chris- 
tians, and whom they had condemned as a 
despiser of the law, when they saw this 
man representing himself as one of the be- 
lieving Jewish people. They well knew 
how to make use of what he had done at 
Jerusalem to his disadvantage; and by 
representing his actions in a false light, 
they accused him of inconsistency, and of 
artfully attempting to flatter the Gentile 
Christians, 

The influence of this party soon extended 
itself through the churches in Galatia and 
Achaia. It is true that Paul, when, after 
leaving his friends at Antioch, he visited 
once more the churches in Phrygia and 
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Galatia, on his way to Ephesus, whither 
he had promised to come on his return— 
observed no striking change among them.* 


* He expresses to the Galatian churches his 
astonishment that they had deserted so soon after 
his departure, the evangelical doctrine for which 
they had before shown so much zeal; Gal. i. 6. 
As several modern writers (particularly Rickert) 
have maintained it as an ascertained fact, that 
Paul during his second residence among the Gala- 
tian churches, had to oppose their tendency to 
Judaism, we must examine more closely the 
grounds of this assertion. As to Gal. i. 9, I can- 
not acknowledge as decisive the reasons alleged 
by Rickert, Usteri, and Schott, against these 
words being an impassioned asseveration of the 
sentiment in the preceding verse, and in favour of 
their being a reference to what he had said, when 
last with them. Might it not be a reference to 
what was written before, as Eph, iii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 
2? For that what he refers to, in both these pas- 
sages, is rather more distant, makes no difference 
in the form of the expression. But if these words 
must refer to something said by Paul at an earlier 
period, yet the consequence which Riickert believes 
may be drawn from them, does not follow; for 
though Paul had no cause to be dissatisfied with 
the church itself, yet after what he had experienced 
at Antioch, added to the earlier leaning of a part 
of the church to Judaism, he might consider it 
necessary to charge it upon them most impres- 
sively, that under whatever name, however revered, 
another doctrine might be announced to them, than 
what he had preached—such doctrine would de- 
serve no credit, but must be Antichristian. Al- 
though Gal. v. 21, certainly refers to something 
said by the apostle at an earlier period, yet nothing 
further can be concluded from it: for in every 
church, he must have held it very necessary to 
make it apparent, that men would only grossly 
flatter themselves if they imagined that they could 
enter the kingdom of heaven without a complete 
change of heart and conduct; 1 Thess. iv. 6; Eph. 
y. 5, 6. The words in Gal. v. 2, 3, must be thus 
understood, “ As I said, that whoever allows him- 
self to be circumcised renounces his fellowship 
with Christ, so I testify to such an one again, that 
he is bound to fulfil the whole law.” Evidently, 
the second and third verses relate to one another ; 
the thoughts are correlative. If Paul intended to 
remind the Galatians of warnings he had given 
them by word of mouth, why did he not insert the 
zany in verse 2? since what is there expressed 
forms the leading thought, and requires the strong- 
est emphasis to be laid upon it, Also in the fact, 
that without any preparation as in his other epis- 
tles, he opens this with such vehement rebuke, I 
cannot with Riickert find a proof that during his 
former residence among these churches, he had 
detected the Judaizing tendency among them, and 
was forced to involve all in blame, in order to bring 
them back to the right path. This very peculiar- 
ity in the tone with which the epistle begins may 
be easily explained, if we suppose that since, du- 
ring his presence among them, he had perceived 
no departure from the doctrine announced to them 
—and had warned them beforehand of the artifices 
of the Judaizers—the sudden information of the 
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But still, he remarked, that these Judaizing 
teachers sought to gain an entrance. into 


great zeal for their salvation, and that the 
Gentiles might attain to the full enjoyment 
of the privileges and benefits of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom—and that they strove to 
imbue them with the false notion, that un- 
less they allowed themselves to be circum- 
cised, they could not stand on a level with 
the Jewish Christians. Still he had cause to 
be satisfied with the manner in which they 
maintained their Christian freedom against 
these persons ; Gal. iv. 18. And he sought 
only to confirm themstill more in this Chris- 
tian mode of thinking and acting, while he 
endeavoured to impress on their hearts 
afresh—the lesson—that independently of 
any legal observance, salvation could be 
obtained only by faith in Christ, and ear- 
nestly put them on their guard against every 
thing which opposed or injured this truth. 
This was interpreted by his Judaizing op- 
ponents, who were wont to misrepresent 
all his actions and words, and in every 
way to infuse distrust of him, as if he had 
grudged the Galatians those higher privi- 
leges which they might have obtained by 
the reception of Judaism; Gal. iv. 16. 
Paul now chose as the scene of his 
labours for the spread of the gospel, the 
centre of intercourse and traffic for a large 
part of Asia, the city of Ephesus, the 
most considerable place of commerce on 
this side of the Taurus. But here also was 
a central point of mental intercourse; so 
that no sooner was Christianity introduced, 
than it was exposed to new conflicts with 
foreign tendencies of the religious spirit, 
which either directly counteracted the new 
divine element, or threatened to adulterate 


effect produced among them by this class of per- 
sons, had more painfully surprised, more violently 
affected him ; and the whole epistle bears the marks 
of such an impression on his mind, Whichever 
among the conflicting interpretations of the words 
in ch, iv. 18, may be taken; this much is evident, 
that Paul wished that they would act during his 
absence as they had done during his presence. And 
this he surely could not have said, if already during 
his former residence, they had given him such 
cause for dissatisfaction. It is arbitrary to refer 
this only to his first residence among them. Had 
he during that residence noticed such things among 
them—he would also have felt that dzogia in re- 
ference to them, he would have perceived the ne- 
cessity of aarazas try pavny, and have already made 
use of this new mode of treatment, v. 20, 
li 
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it. Here was the seat of heathen magic, 


| which originally proceeded from the mystic 
the churches, that they made a show of | 


worship of Artemis,* and here also the 
Jewish magic, connecting itself with the 
heathenish, sought to find entrance. The 
spirit of the times, dissatisfied with all the 
existing religions, and eager after something 
new, was favourable to all such attempts. 
After Paul had preached the gospel for 
three months in the synagogue, he was 
induced, by the unfriendly disposition ma- 
nifested by a part of the Jews, to turn his 
attention to the Gentiles, and met his 
hearers daily in a school belonging to one 
of their number, a rhetorician, named Ty- 
rannus, It was most important that the 
divine power which accompanied the pro- 
mulgation of the gospel should manifest itself 
in some striking manner, in opposition to 
the magic so prevalent here, which by its 
apparently great effects deceived and cap- 
tivated many—in order to rescue men from 
these arts of deception, and prepare their 
hearts to receive the truth. And though a 
carnal “seeking after signs” might have 
tempted men (like the Goés Simon) tocleave 
solely to the sensible phenomenon in which 
the power of the divine was manifested, and 
to regard Christianity itself as a new and 
higher kind of magic,—a most powerful 
counteraction against such a, temptation 
proceeded from the genius of Christianity, 
when it really found an. entrange into the 
heart. One remarkable occurrence which 
took place at this time, greatly contributed 
to set in the clearest light the opposition 
which Christianity presented to all such 
arts of jugglery. A number of Jewish 
Goétee frequented these parts, who pretend- 
ed that they could expel evil spirits from 
possessed persons by means of incantations, 
fumigations, the use of certain herbs, and 
other arts, which they had derived from 
King Solomon ;} and these people could at 
times, whether by great dexterity in deceiy- 
ing the senses or by availing themselves 
of certain powers of nature unknown to 
others, or by the influence of an excited 


* In the mysterious words on her statue, higher 
mysteries were sought, and a special magical power 
ascribed to them. See Clem, Strom. V. 568, and 
after these, forms of incantation were constructed, 
which were supposed to possess great efficacy, the 
so-called Eqerta yeaupara. 

+See Justin, Dial. c. Tryph, Jud. f. 311, ed. 
Colon. 
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imagination, produce apparently great ef- 
fects, though none which really promoted 
the welfare of mankind.* When these 
Jewish Goéte beheld the effects which Paul 
produced by calling on the name of Jesus, 
they also attempted to make use of it as a 
magical formula for the exorcism of evil 
spirits. ‘The unhappy consequences of this 
attempt made a powerful impression on 
many, who, as it appeared, had certainly 
been moved by the miraculous operations 
of the apostle, so as to acknowledge Jesus 
as the author of divine powers in men, but 
imagined that these powers could be em- 
ployed in the services of their sinful prac- 
tices, and in connexion with their vain 
magical arts. But terrified by the disaster 
to which we have referred, they now came 
to the apostle, and professed repentance for 
their sinful course, and declared their reso- 
Jution to forsake it. Books full of magical 
formule, which amounted in value to more 
than “ fifty pieces of silver,” were brought 
together and publicly burnt. This triumph 
of the gospel over all kinds of enthusiasm 
and arts of deception was often repeated. 
Ephesus was a noted rendezvous for 
men of various kinds of religious belief, 
who flocked hither from various parts of 
the East, and thus were brought under the 
influence of Christianity ; amongst others, 
Paul here met with twelve disciples of John 
the Baptist, the individual who was com- 
missioned by God to prepare for the ap- 
pearance of the Redeemer among his 
nation and contemporaries ; but, as was 
usual with the preparatory manifestations 
of the kingdom of God, different effects 
were produced according to the different 
susceptibility of his hearers. There were 
those of his disciples who, following his di- 
rections, attained to a living faith in the Re- 
deemer, and some of whom became apostles ; 
others only attained a very defective know- 
ledge of the person and doctrine of Christ; 
others again, not imbibing the spirit of their 
master, held fast their formerprejudices, and 
assumed a hostile attitude towards Chris- 
tianity ; probably the first germ of such an 
opposition appeared at this time from which 
the sect of the disciples of John was formed, 


* The cures they performed were sometimes fol- 
lowed by still greater evils, as Christ himself in- 
timates would be the case; Luke xi. 23. See also 
Leben Jesu, p, 291. 
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which continued to exist in a later age. 
Those disciples of John with whom Paul 
met at Ephesus, belonged to the second of 
these classes, Whether they had become 
the disciples of John himself in Palestine 
and received baptism from him, or whether 
they had been won over to his doctrine by 
means of his disciples in other parts,— 
(which would serve to prove that John’s 
disciples aimed at forming a separate com- 
munity, which necessarily would soon as- 
sume a jealous and hostile position against 
Christianity on its first rapid spread)—at 
all events, they had received the little they 
had heard of the person and doctrine of 
Jesus as the Messiah, to whom John pointed 
his followers, and considered themselves 
justified in professing to be Christians* like 
others. Paul believed that he should find 
them such; but, on further conversation 
with them, it appeared that they understood 
nothing of the power of the glorified Sa- 
viour, and of the communication of divine 
life through him, that they knew nothing 
of a Holy Spirit. Paul then imparted to 
them more accurate instruction on the 
relation between the ministry of John and 
that of Christ, between the baptism of John 
and the baptism which would innitiate them 
into communion with Christ, and into a 
participation of the divine life that pro- 
ceeded from him, After that, he baptized 
them in the name of Christ, with the usual 
consecration by the sign of the laying on 
of hands and the accompanying prayer ; 
and their reception into Christian fellow- 
ship was sealed by the usual manifestations 
of Christian inspiration. 

Paul’s residence at Ephesus was not 
only of considerable importance for the 
spread of Christianity throughout Asia 
Minor, for which object he incessantly la- 
boured either by undertaking journeys 
himself, or by means of disciples whom 
he sent out as missionaries ; but it was also 
a great advantage for the churches that 
were already formed in this region, as 
from this central point of intercourse he 
could most easily receive intelligence from 
all quarters, and, by means of letters or 
messengers, could attend to their religious 


* The name u2z9nra, Acts xix. 1, without any 
other designation, ean certainly be understood onl 
of the disciples of Jesus; and the manner in whith 
Paul addressed them, implies, that they were con- 
sidered to be Christians. 7 
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and moral condition, as the necessities of 
the churches might require. His anxiety 
for these his spiritual children always ac- 
companied him; he often reminded them 
that he remembered them daily in his 
prayers with thanksgiving and interces- 
sion; thus he assured the Corinthians in 
the overflowing of his love, that he bore 
them continually im his heart ; and vividly 
depicted his daily care for all the churches 
he had founded by his touching interroga- 
tions, ‘* Who is weak in faith and I am not 
weak? Who meets with a stumbling- 
block and I am not disturbed even more 
than himself?” 2 Cor. xi. 29. 

Cases of the latter kind must often have 
excited the grief of the apostle ; for as the 
Christian faith gradually gained the ascen- 
dancy and affected the general tone of 
thinking in society, new views of life in 
general, and a new mode of feeling, were 
formed in the Gentile world ; and im oppo- 
sition to the immoral licentiousness of hea- 
thenism, which men were led to renounce 
by the new principles of the Christian life, 
an anxiously legal and Jewish mode of 
thinking, which burdened the conduct with 
numberless restraints, was likely to find an 
entrance, and must have disturbed the 
minds of many who had not attained set- 
tled Christian convictions, 

Probably it was soon after his arrival at 
Ephesus that Paul received information re- 
specting the state of the Galatian churches 
which awakened his fears. During his 
last residence among them, he had per- 
ceived the machinations of a Judaizing 
party, which were likely to injure the pu- 
rity of the Christian faith and the freedom 
of the Christian spirit. He was aware of 
the danger which threatened from this 
quarter, and had taken measures to coun- 
terwork it; he was not successful, how- 
ever, in averting the approaching storm, 
as he now experienced to his great sorrow. 

The adversaries whom he had here to 
contend with were unwilling to acknow- 
ledge his apostolic authority, because he 
had not been instructed and called to the 
apostleship immediately by Christ himself; 
they maintained that all preaching of the 
gospel must rest on the authority of the 
apostles who were appointed by Christ 
himself; they endeavoured to detect a 
contrariety between the doctrine of Paul 
and the doctrine of the apostles, who had 
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allowed the observance of the law in their 
churches, and accused him in eonsequence 
of a departure from the pure doctrine of 
Christ. They could also appeal to the 
fact, that he represented himself when 
among the Jews as a Jew observing the 
law, and therefore, when he taught other- 
wise among the Gentiles, he could only, do 
it in order to flatter them, to the injury of 
their true interest. 

Although the anti-pauline tendency in 
the Galatian churches was connected with 
that party which had its principal seat in 
Palestine, yet persons who proceeded from 
the midst of the Gentile Christians,* and 
had submitted to circumcision, acted here 
principally as the organs of this party, and 
exercised the greatest influence. ‘To such 
the words of Paul in Gal. vi. 13, must. re- 
late ; that even those who were circum- 
cised, or wished to be: so, did not them- 
selves observe the law. These must have 
been originally Gentiles, and, on this sup- 
position, it is less difficult to understand, 


* This entirely depends upon whether we adopt 
the lectio recepta in Gal. vi. 13, wegirenvoxeves, or 
the reading of the codex Vaticanws approved by 
Lachmann [and Tischendorff ] regrretrpnuevos.. I 
cannot help considering the first (which has the 
greatest number of original authorities in its 
favour) as the correct reading, partly on this ac- 
count, that we cannot imagine any reason why 
any one should be induced to explain the latter, a 
word requiring no explanation, by the former, a 
more difficult one, and on the contrary, it may be 
easily accounted for, how a person might think of 
explaining the former by the latter. If the lectio 
recepta be the correct one, still the expression can- 
not refer to circumeised Jews, but only to Gen- 
tiles who suffered themselves to be circumcised. 
That the most influential seducers of the Galatian 
churches were such, appears to me to be intimated 
by the word aztoxodovras, v. 12, Henee may be 
better explained the impassioned terms proceeding 
from a truly holy zeal, with which Paul speaks 
against these persons. If circumcision be not 
enough for them, let them have: excision also; iff 
falling away from the religion of the spirit, they 
seek their salvation in these outward worthless 
things and would make themselves dependent 
upon them. The pathos with which he here 
speaks, testifies his zeal for the salvation of souls, 
and for the elevated spiritual character of Chris. 
tianity, and against all ceremonial services, by 
which Christianity and human nature would be 
degraded, And théte is no occasion for the apo- 
logy made by Jerome, although what he says is 
correct, that we must still look on the apostle as a 
man subject to human affections: “ Nec mirum 
esse si Apostolus, ut homo et adhue vasculo 
clausus infirmo semel fuerit hoc loquutus, in 
quod frequenter sanctos viros cadere perspici. 
mus.” 
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how he could say of them that they them- 
selves did not observe the law,—for to per- 
sons who had grown up in heathenism, it 
could not be so easy a matter to practise 
the complete round of Jewish observances, 
But, as is most generally the case with 
proselytes, they were peculiarly zealous 
for the party to which, notwithstanding 
their Grecian descent, they had devoted 
themselves, and their influence with their 
countrymen was far more dangerous than 
that of the Jewish false teachers. 

Such a mixture of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity threatened to destroy the whole 
essence of Christianity, and to substitute a 
Jewish ceremonial service in the place of a 
genuine Christian conversion proceeding 
from a living faith, and the danger which 
thus threatened the divine work made a 
deep impression on the apostle. In order 
to give the Galatian Christians an evidence 
of his love, of which the Judaizers wished 
to excite a mistrust, and to make it evident 
what importance he attached to the sub- 
ject, he undertook to write an epistle to 
them 22th his own hand, contrary to his 
usual custom, and a difficult task for one 
who, amidst his manifold engagements, 
had little practice in writing Greek.* 


* Although the proper meaning of the Greek 
auvatmosc, Gal. vi. 11, would lead us to understand 
it as referring to the large unshapely letters of an 
unpractised writer, yet I could never find in the 
words so understood, an expression corresponding 
to the earnestness of the apostle, and the tone of 
the whole epistle. Why should ke not have ex- 
pressed, in a more natural manner, how toilsome 
he had found the task of merely writing in this 
language? See Schott’s Commentary. We are 
inclined to believe, that he uses the word in the 
less proper sense for zogose, as in the later Latin 
authors we often find quanti for quot. And we 
may refer it most naturally to the whole epistle, 
as written with his own hand. It will also agree 
with the use of the word yeeuu27e, when applied 
to an epistle. But, on the other hand, the use of 
the dative in this case is unusual, and not agreea- 
ble to the Pauline phraseology, and to the frequent 
use of the word érisroan, for an epistle. The 
reason of his writing the whole epistle with his 
own hand, was certainly not to guard against a 
falsification of it, or the forgery of another in his 
name, for his opponents, in this instance, were 
under no temptation to do this, since they were 
not desirous of ascribing to him any other doe- 
trine than that of his own, but were at issue with 
him respecting the truth of that doctrine, and 
actually impugned his apostolic authority. The 
connexion of the passage plainly shows us for 
what purpose he so expressly stated that he had 
written the whole with his own hand, namely, to 
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He begins his epistle with declaring that 
his apostolic call was given him immedi- 
ately by Christ himself, as to the other 
apostles ; he assures the Galatian Chris- 
tians in a most solemn manner that there 
could be no other gospel than that which 
he had announced to them, and that it was 
far from his thoughts to be influenced by 
the desire of his pleasing men in his mode 
of publishing the gospel ;* though when 
enthralled in Pharisaism, he was actuated 
only by a regard to human authority. But 
since he had devoted himself to the service 
of Christ, he had renounced all such con- 
siderations, and taught and acted in obe- 
dience to the divine call, as responsible to 
God alone.t He proved to them by a 
lucid statement of facts, that from the first 
he published the gospel in consequence of 
immediate divine illumination, and inde- 
pendently of all human authority; and 
that the other apostles had acknowledged 
his independent apostolic character.t With 


testify that his love for them induced him to un- 
dergo any labour on their account, in contrast 
with the false teachers whom he had described in 
the following verses as seeking their own glory. 

* The Judaizers accused him of this in refe- 
rence to the Gentiles, 

+ Schrader misunderstands Gal. i, 10, when he 
applies it only to Jews and Judaizing Christians. 
If we apply the assertion here made in the most 
general terms, according to the sense intended by 
Paul, we shall understand it of Gentiles and Gen- 
tile Christians. Paul wished to defend himself 
against the accusation of the Jews, that he wil- 
fully falsified the doctrine of Christ, in order to 
make it acceptable to the heathen, The ders 
marks the opposition of his conduct as the dotaoe 
xeicrod to his former Pharisaism, of which he 
afterwards speaks more at large. This view of 
the passage does away with an inference which 
Schrader attempts to draw from it, that Paul 
wrote this epistle during the time of his imprison- 
ment at Rome, 

t The chief points which it was important for 
the apostle to establish were these :—that before 
he made his first journey to Jerusalem, after his 
conversion, he had appeared as an independent 
preacher of the gospel—that his first journey to 
Jerusalem had altogether a different object from 
being taught by the apostles the right method of 
preaching the gospel—and that it was not till 
after he had preached the gospel alone for some 
years, that he conversed with the most distin. 
guished of the apostles, to whom the Judaizers 
themselves were wont to appeal, respecting 
their different method, and notwithstanding that 
difference, they still acknowledged him as a 
genuine apostle. Paul’s object by no means re- 
quired a recital of all his journeys to Jerusalem, 
See the remarks of Bauer in the “ Tubinger Zeit- 
schrift,” 1831, part 4, p. 112. ne 
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the firmest conviction that salvation and 
all the fulness of the divine life were to be 
found only by faith in the Crucified, he 
turns to the Galatian Christians with the 
exclamation, ‘“‘ Ye fools, who hath so be- 
witched you ! to forget Jesus the Crucified, 
whom we have set forth before your eyes 
as the only ground of our salvation, and 
to seek in outward things, in the works of 
the law, that salvation for which ye must 
be indebted to him alone! Are ye so void 
of understanding, that after ye have begun 
your Christianity in the spirit, in the di- 
vine life which proceeds from faith, ye can 
seek after something higher still (the per- 
fecting of your Christianity), in the low, 
the sensuous, and the earthly, in that 
which can have no elevating influence on 
the inner life of the Spirit, in the obser- 
vance of outward ceremonies?” He ap- 
peals to the evidence of their own experi- 
ence, that though from the first the gospel 
had been published to them independently 
of the law, yet by virtue of faith in the 
Redeemer alone, the divine power of the 
gospel had revealed itself among them by 
manifold operations, among which he 
reckoned the miracles to which he alludes 
in ch. iit. 5, 

As his opponents supported themselves 
on the authority of the Old Testament, 
Paul shows, on the other hand, that the 
final aim of its contents was to prepare for 
the appearance of the Redeemer, by whom 
the wall of separation that had hitherto 
existed among men was to be taken away, 
and all men by virtue of faith in him were 
to receive a divine life; that the promises 
given to Abraham were annexed to the 
condition of faith, and would be fulfilled in 
all who were followers of Abraham in 
faith, as his genuine spiritual children ; 
that the manifestation of the law formed 
only a preparatory intervening period be- 
tween the giving of the promise and its 
fulfilment by the appearance of the Re- 
deemer. He placed Judaism and heathen- 
ism—though, in other respects, he viewed 
these religions as essentially different— 
in one class in relation to Christianity ; 
the standing-point of pupilage in religion, 
in relation to the standing-point of matu- 
rity which the children of God attained for 
the full enjoyment of their rights; the 
standing-point of the dependence of reli- 
gion on outward, sensible things, an out- 
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ward cultus, consisting in various ceremo- 
nies in relation to the standing-point of a 
religion of freedom (which proceeded from 
faith) of the spirit, and of the inward life. 

As his opponents charged him with a 
want of uprightness, and with releasing 
the Gentiles from the burdensome obser- 
vance of the law, merely from a wish to 
ingratiate himself with them, he could 
adopt no more suitable method of vindica- 
ting himself, and of infusing confidence 
into the Galatian Christians, than by pro- 
posing the example of his own life for 
imitation. He lived among the Gentiles as 
a Gentile, without submitting to the restric- 
tions of the Mosaic Law, which certainly 
he would not have done if he had believed 
that it was impossible to attain the full pos- 
session of the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom without the observance of the 
law. Hence he made this demand on the 
Galatians (iv. 12), ‘* Become as I am (in 
reference to the non-observance of the 
law), for I am become as you are, like 
you as Gentiles in the non-observance of 
the law, although a native Jew.”* Now, 
if his method of becoming to the Jews a 
Jew, by observing the ceremonies of the 
law when amongst them in Palestine, had 
been at all inconsistent with what he here 
said of himself, he would not have appeal- 
ed with such confidence to his own exam- 
ple. But, according to his own principles, 
such a contradiction could not exist; for, 
if he did not constantly observe the cere- 
monies of the law, but only under certain 
relations and circumstances; this suffi- 
ciently showed that he no longer ascribed 
to them an objective importance, that ac- 
cording to his conviction they could con- 
tribute nothing to the justification and sanc- 
tification of men; and as this was his 
principle in reference to all outward, and 
in themselves indifferent things, he only 
submitted to them for the benefit of others, 
according to the dictates of wisdom and 
love. 


* LT agree with Usteri in the explanation of these 
words, That the Galatians had at that time adopted 
the practice of Jewish ceremonies, and therefore 
Paul could not in this respect say, “I am become 
like you,”—can form no valid objection to this in- 
terpretation ; for the Galatian Christians, all of 
whom certainly had not devoted themselves to the 
observance of the law, still belonged to the stock 
of re and with this view, the term duets 
is used. 
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Paul called upon the Galatians to stand 
firm in the liberty gained for them by 
Christ, and not to bring themselves again 
under the yoke of bondage. He assured 
them, that if they were circumcised, Christ 
would profit them nothing; that every man 
who submitted to circumcision was bound 
to observe the whole law; that since they 
sought to be justified by the law, they had 
renounced their connexion with Christ, 
they were fallen from the possession of 
grace. What he here says, is by no means 
inconsistent with his allowing Timothy to 
be circumcised, and accommodating him- 
self in outward usages to the Jewish Chris- 
tians.* For he means not outward cir- 
cumcision considered in itself, but in its 
connexion with the religious principle in- 
volved in it, as far as the Gentile who sub- 
mitted to circumcision did so in the convic- 
tion that by it, and therefore by the law (to 
whose observance a man was bound by 
circumcision) justification was to be ob- 
tained. And this conviction stood in direct 
opposition to that disposition which felt in- 
debted to the Saviour alone for salvation. 

The apostle, in contrasting his true up- 
right love to the Galatian Christians, with 
the pretended zeal of the Judaizers for 
their salvation, said to them, ‘They have 
a zeal on your account, but notin the right 
way; but they wish to exclude you from 
the kingdom of God in order that you may 
be zealous about them, that is, they wish 
to persuade you, that you cannot as uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles enter the kingdom of God, 
in order that you may emulate them, that 
you may be circumcised as they are, as if 
thus only you can become members of the 
kingdom of God. Those who are disposed 
of their outward pre-eminence (of outward 
Judaism), compel you to be circumcised 
only that they may not be persecuted with 
the cross of Christ, that is, with the doc- 
trine of Christ the Crucified, as the only 
ground of salvation, that they may not be 
obliged to owe their salvation to Him alone, 
and to renounce all their merits, all in 
which they think themselves distinguished 


* Keil believes that he has detected an inconsis- 
tency in principle, and hence concluded, that this 
epistle belonged to an earlier period in the apostle’s 
life, preceding the apostolic convocation, since in 
his first zeal after his conversion he indulged in a 
rude vehemence against Judaism, which afterwards 
was softened. 
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above others.* They wish you to be cir- 
circumcised only that they may glory in 


* T here adopt an interpretation of the words in 
Gal. vi. 12, different from that which from ancient 
times has been received by most expositors, and 
which, without being closely examined, has been 
mentioned by Usteri only with unqualified disap- 
probation. I will therefore state a few things in 
its favour. The common explanation of the pas- 
sage is, “These persons compel you to be cireum- 
cised, only kecause they are not willing to be per- 
secuted for the cross of Christ; that is, in order 
to avoid the persecutions which the publication of 
the doctrine of justification through faith alone, in 
Jesus the Crucified, will bring upon them from the 
Jews.” The use of the dative suits this inter- 
pretation, although I believe that Paul, if he had 
wished to give utterance to this simple thought, 
would have expressed himself more plainly. Gal. 
v. 11 is in favour of this interpretation, where Paul 
says of himself, that if he still preached the ne- 
cessity of circumcision, then the offence which the 
Jews took at Christianity, on account of the doc- 
trine that a man by faith in the Crucified, might 
become an heir of the kingdom of heaven, without 
the observance of the law—would at once be taken 
away, and that no reason would be left for perse- 
cuting him as a preacher of the gospel. But in 
order to avoid such persecutions on the part of 
the Jews, these persons need only observe the law 
strictly themselves, and beware of publishing the 
doctrine, that a man could be justified without the 
works of the law; by no means would they there- 
by be obliged to press circumcision so urgently on 
the Gentiles already converted, nor does Paul ever 
ascribe to his Judaizing opponents the design of 
avoiding the persecution that threatened them by 
such conduct. And if, according to the indications 
that have been pointed out, the most influential op- 
ponents of Paul in the Galatian churches were of 
Gentile descent, this interpretation would still less 
hold good, for Gentiles might bring persecutions 
on themselves sooner by the observance of Jewish 
ceremonies, than by the observance of the Christian 
religion, which was not conspicuous in outward 
rites, And how would this interpretation suit the 
connexion? Paul says (Gal. vi. 12), ‘* Those who 
wish to have some pre-eminence in outward things 
(some outward distinction before others) oblige you 
to be circumcised.” After this, we expect some- 
thing related to it, in the clause beginning with 
ive yn, Something that may serve as an exegesis, 
or to fix the meaning. But, according to that in- 
terpretation, something quite foreign would follow 
—that thereby they wish to avoid persecution. If 
this thought followed, Paul would have said at first 
— Those who long after ease for the flesh, or who 
are afraid to bear the cross of Christ (or something 
of the kind), force circumcision upon you,” &c. 
Verse 14 also shows, that all the emphasis is laid 
on glorying alone on the cross of Christ, which is 
opposed to setting a high value on any other glory- 
ing, 'The thought arising from that interpretation 
appears quite foreign to the context, both before 
and after. On the other hand, the interpretation 
T have adopted suits it entirely. That ergorwmeiv 
ty cages, that xavynua xara cagne is taken away, 
if men can glory only in the cross of Christ. Hence 
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your flesh, that is, in the change which! many of these influences, in the particular 


they have outwardly effected in you, by 
bringing you over altogether to the Jewish 
Christian party.” 
jured the Galatians that they would not 
give him any further trouble, since he bore 
in his body the mark of the sufferings he 
had endured for the cause of Christ.* 
During his residence at Ephesus, the 
affairs of the Corinthian church demanded 
his special attention. The history of this 
community presents us with an image of 
those appearances and disturbances which 
have been often repeated in later periods 
of the church on a larger scale. A variety 
of influences mingled their action on this 
church, and it is impossible to deduce every 
thing from one common ground of expla- 
nation, such as the relationt between the 
different parties; although one common 
cause may be found which will explain 


they consider the cross of Christ, that is, the doc- 
trine of faith in the Crucified, the only sufficient 
means of salvation, as something wearing a hos- 
tile aspect towards them, by which they are per- 
secuted, since it obliges them to renounce their 
fancied superiority. With the positive clause in 
y. 12, “those who wish to have some pre-eminence 
according to the flesh,” the negative clause agrees 
very well, “that they may not be persecuted with 
or by the cross of Christ,” (the cross of Christ is 
something subjective to them, by which they are 
_persecuted). ‘The mention of the cross first, ac- 
cording to the best accredited reading adopted by 
Lachmann, suits this view of the passage. Accord- 
ing to the other view, all the emphasis is to be 
placed on the not being persecuted. On the whole, 
the leading idea of the whole passage appears to 
be, Glorying in the cross of Christ, in opposition 
to glorying in the flesh. ; 

* If we only consider what is narrated in the 
Acts of his sufferings hitherto, though it is evi- 
dent from a comparison with 2 Cor, xi. that all is 
not mentioned, we shall be as little disposed as by 
what the apostle says of the persecutions of the 
Jews, to apply these words (with Schrader) to his 
imprisonment at Rome. What Paul says in ch. 
ii. 10, respecting the fulfilment of obligations to 
the poor at Jerusalem, might favour the later 
composition of his epistle, but proves nothing; 
for the words by no means lead us to think of 
that last large collection, of which he undertook 
to be the bearer to Jerusalem. He might very 
often have sent separate contributions from the 
churches of Gentile Christians to Jerusalem, al- 
though, owing to the imperfections of church his- 
tory, we have no certain information respecting 
them. On his last journey preceding his last 
visit to the Galatians, he might have brought 
with him one of these smaller collections, 

+ By attempting to deduce too much from this 
single cause, Storr has indulged in many forced 
interpretations and suppositions, ‘ 


The apostle, lastly, ad- | 


situation of the Christian church, which 
the new Christian spirit had but partially 
penetrated, opposed as it was by former 
habits of life and the general state of so- 
ciety. Many of the easily excited and 
mobile Greeks had been carried away by 
the powerful impression of Paul’s ministry 
made at Corinth, and at first showed -great 
zeal for Christianity; but the essence of 
Christianity had taken no deep root in their 
unsettled dispositions. In a city like Co- 
rinth, where so great a corruption of morals 
prevailed, and so many incentives to the 
indulgence of the passions were presented 
on every side, such a superficial conver- 
sion was exposed to the greatest danger. 
In addition to this, after Paul had laid the 
foundation of the church, other preachers 
followed him who published the gospel partly 
in another form, and partly on other princi- 
ples, and who, since their various constitu- 
tional peculiarities were not properly subor- 
dinated to the essential principles of the 
gospel, gave occasion to many divisions 
among the Greeks, a people naturally 
inclined to parties and party disputes.* 
Theret were at first persons of the same 
spirit as those false teachers of the Gala- 


* Owing to this national characteristic, the effi- 
ciency of the gospel among them was much dis- 
turbed and weakened in after ages. 

+ Rickert thinks that the order in which the 
parties are mentioned in 1 Cor, i. 12, corresponds 
to the period of their first formation ; that first the 
preaching of Apollos occasioned the formation of 
such a division in the church, who felt a greater 
partiality to Apollos than to Paul, and were no 
longer satisfied with the latter, though they had 
not yet formed themselves into a particular party ; 
then the Judaizers would take advantage of such 
a state of feeling, and join the favourers of Apollos 
in opposition to Paul: thus two parties would be 
formed. But, in course of time, the original par- 
tisans of Apollos would discover that they could 
not agree with the Judaizers, who had at first, in 
order to find an entrance, concealed their pecu- 
liarities, and thus at last there would be three 
distinct parties. But this passage (i. 12) cannot 
avail for determining the chronological relation of 
these parties to one another. Paul here follows 
the logical relation, without adverting to the chro- 
nological order. He places the partisans of Apol- 
los next to those of Paul, because they only formed 
a particular section of the Pauline party; he then 
mentions those who were their most strenuous 
opponents, and lastly, those through whose exist- 
ence the other parties would be presupposed. We 
have throughout no data by which to determine 
the chronological connexion of the three first 
parties. 
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tian churches, who wished to introduce a} signed them by God, and served not to in- 


Christianity more mingled with Judaism— 
who could not endure the independence and 
freedom with which the Gospel published 
by Paul was developed among the Gentiles, 
although they were not so violent as the 
Galatian false teachers, and accordingly 
named themselves, not after James, whom 
the most decided Judaizers made their chief 
authority, but after Peter. Moreover, we 
must carefully notice the difference of cir- 
cumstances. The Galatian churches could 
be more easily operated upon by organs of 
the Judaizing party who came forward 
from among themselves ; it was altogether 
different at Corinth, where the Judaizers 
had to operate upon men of a decidedly 
Grecian character, who were not so sus- 
ceptible of the influence of Judaism, Hence 
they could not venture to come forward at 
once, and disclose their intentions: it was 
necessary first to prepare the soil before 
they scattered the seed ;—to act warily 
and gently; to accomplish their work gra- 
dually ; to employ a variety of artifices in 
order to undermine the principles on which 
Paul preached the gospel ; to infuse a mis- 
trust of his apostolic character, and thus 
to alienate the affections of his converts 
from him.* They began with casting 
doubts on Paul’s apostolic dignity, for the 
reasons which have been before mentioned; 
they set in opsosition to him, as the only 
genuine apostles, those who were instructed 
and ordained by Christ himself. They 
understood besides how to instil into anxious 
minds a number of scruples, to which a 
life spent -in intercourse with heathens 
would easily give rise, and which persons 
who had been previously proselytes to Ju- 
daism must have been predisposed to enter- 
tain. 

Persons whose minds took this direc- 
tion, placed Peter as an apostle chosen by 
the Lord himself, and especially distin- 
guished by him, in opposition to Paul, who 
had assumed the office at a later period. 
When the strongly marked peculiarities of 
any of the apostles were blended with their 
views of Christianity, and it presented them 
in a varied form, it was in accordance 
with the different spheres of activity as- 


* See the remarks of Bauer, in his essay on the 
Christ-party in the Corinthian church (in the 
nya Zeitschrift fir Theologie, 1831, part iv. 
p. 83). 


jure the unity of the Christian spirit, but 
rather in this very manifoldness to illus- 
trate its excellence ; but now among those 
who attached themselves to this or the 
other apostles, one-sided tendencies became 
prominent, and that variety which might 
have consisted with unity, was formed by 
them into an exclusive contrariety. Asa 
one-sided Petrine party was formed in the 
Corinthian church, so a one-sided Pauline 
party sprung up in opposition to it, which 
recognised the Pauline as the only genuine 
form of Christianity, ridiculed the nice dis- 
tinctions of scrupulous consciences, and set 
themselves in stern opposition to every 
thing Jewish. In one of their tendencies 
we find the germ of the later Judaizing 
sects, and in the other that of the later 
Marcionite error. 

But in the Pauline party itself, a two- 
fold direction was manifested, on the follow- 
ing grounds. Among the disciples of John 
who came to Ephesus, and considered them- 
selves as Christians, though their knowledge 
was very defective, was Apollos, a Jew of 
Alexandria, who had received the Jewish- 
Grecian education, peculiar to the learned 
among the Alexandrian Jews, and a great 
facility in the use of the Greek language.* 
Aquila and his wife instructed him more 
accurately in Christianity, and when he 
was about to sail to Achaia, commended 
him to the Corinthian church as a man 
who, by his zeal and peculiar gifts, would 
be able to do much for the furtherance of 


* The epithet dye acyio¢ given to him in Acts 
xviii, 24, probably denotes, not an eloquent but a 
learned man, which would best suit an Alexan- 
drian, since a learned literary education, and not 
eloquence, was the precise distinction of the 
Alexandrians; and his disputation with the Jews 
at Corinth suits this meaning of aczie, taken from 
the Jewish standing-point. In this sense the word 
is found both in Josephus and Philo; in the first, 
noyict is opposed to idiwrass, De Bel. Jud. vi. 5, §3; 
and by Philo, De Vita Mosis, i. § 5, Aryumrriwy ot 
acyiot. But another meaning of the word as it 
was used at that time is also possible, and since it 
appears from the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
that Apollos was also a man eloquent in the Greek 
language, so that we are left in some uncertainty 
how to understand this epithet. According to the 
first interpretation, “duvaroe av ty Tale yexqate,” 
would only more precisely express what is con- 
tained in acyi¢; according to the second, it would 
be a perfectly new and distinct characteristic. 
This exegetical question is of no importance his- 
torically, for certainly both epithets are applicable 
to Apollos. "ei 
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the divine cause, especially at Corinth, 
where his Alexandrian education would 
procure him a more ready access to a part 
of the Jews and Gentiles. His Alexandrian 
mode of developing and representing Chris- 
tian truths, as it approached to the Grecian 
taste, was peculiarly adapted to the edu- 
cated classes at Corinth; but fascinated by 
it, they attached too great importance to 
this peculiar form, and despised, in contrast 
with it, the simple preaching of Paul, who, 
when he taught among them, determined 
to know nothing save Jesus the Crucified. 
We here see the germ of that Gnosis which 
sprung up in the soil of Alexandria, and 
aimed at exalting itself above the simple 
faith (Pistis) of the gospel. 

But it has been lately maintained,* that 
the difference between the Pauline party 
and that of Apollos, related not to any dif- 
ference in the form of doctrine, but only 
to the position in which Paul and Apollos 
stood to the founding of the Corinthian 
church, as the apostle himself, in 1 Cor. iii. 
6, 7, indicates, that it was made a question, 
whether he who laid the foundation, or he 
who raised the superstructure, deserved the 
pre-eminence. But if we follow this hint, 
it will conduct us much further. We can- 
not stop short at these merely outward re- 
lations, but must seek in the characteristic 
qualities of these two men, who stood in 
such different relations to the church, for 
the reason, that some were more attached 
to the one, and some to the other. We 
may presume that the manner in which 
one laid the foundation, and the other 
raised the superstructure, depended on the 
difference in their characteristic quali- 
ties. To this difference Paul himself ad- 
verts, when after speaking of the merely 
outward relations between himself and 
Apollos, he represents in figurative lan- 
guage how every genuine teacher of Chris- 
tianity ought to proceed in building on the 
foundation that has been once laid; 1 Cor. 
iii, 12. The connexion evidently shows, 
that Paul had primarily in view his relation 
to the party of Apollos ; every other expla- 
nation is forced.t If we compare the 
-* By a distinguished young theologian, the 
licentiate Daniel Schenkel, in his “ Inquisitio cri- 
tico-historica de Ecclesia Corinthiaca, primeva, 
Basileew 1838,’ with which De Wette, in his late 
Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians, 


has expressed his concurrence, 
+ We must carefully distinguish those who, by 
18 
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qualities possessed by the apostle and his 
fellow-labourer, as far as our information 
extends,-we may easily infer the difference 
im their mode of teaching, and in their re- 
spective partisans. That Paul possessed 
great force and command of language, we 
may conclude with certainty from his epis- 
tles, as is also evinced by his discourse at 
Athens. In that eloquence which is adapted 
to seize powerfully on men’s minds, he was 
inferior to no preacher of the gospel, not 
even to Apollos himself. It was his pecu- 
liar natural gift, sanctified and elevated by 
spiritual influence for the cause of the gos- 
pel, in which he was probably superior to 
Apollos; and if the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is to be attributed to the latter, and we com- 
pare it with those of Paul, it would serve 
to confirm the opinion. In dialectic power 
also, which was founded on the peculiar 
character of his intellect, and developed 
and improved by his youthful training in 
the schools of the Pharisees, as well as in 
the skilful interpretation and use of the Old 
Testament, he was surpassed by none. 
But still between himself and Apollos a 
difference not unimportant existed, which 
affected their peculiar style of teaching ; 
the latter, as an Alexandrian, had received 
an education more adapted to the Grecian 
mind and taste, and possessed a greater 
familiarity with the pure Grecian phraseo- 
logy, in which Paul was defective, as we 
may gather from his epistles, and as he 
expressly asserts; 2 Cor. xi. 6. Now, in 
making the gospel known at Corinth, he 
had special reasons for rejecting all the 
aids that otherwise were at his command 
for recommending evangelical truth, and 
for using only the “demonstration of the 
spirit and of power,” which accompanied 
its simple annunciation. The Alexandrian 
refinement of Apollos must have formed a 
striking contrast to the simplicity of Paul’s 
preaching ; and, if we take into account 
the circumstances and social relations of 


assailing the unchangeable foundation of Chris. 
tianity, destroyed the temple of God in the 
church, 1 Cor. iii, 16 and 17, from those of whom 
Paul judged far more leniently, because they pre- 
served inviolate the foundation that was laid, 
though they added to it what was more or less 
human, OF the latter, he affirms that, since they 
held fast the foundation of salvation, they would 
finally be partakers of salvation, though after a 
painful and repeated process of purification ; of 
the others, that they would come to ruin because 
they had destroyed the work of God. 
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the Corinthians, we cannot wonder that a 
preference for such a style of address led 
to the formation of a distinct party in the 
Corinthian church. It was not the peculiar 
style of Apollos in itself which Paul con- 
demned ;—-it became every teacher to work 
with the gifts entrusted to him, according 
to the standing-point on which the Lord 
had placed him ;—but he combated the one- 
sided and arrogant over-valuation of this 
talent, the excessive estimation in which 
this form of mental culture was held. It 
by no means follows, that he attributed a 
false wisdom to Apollos himself ;* but the 
one-sided direction of his partisans, in 
which the doqav &nrsiv predominated, would 
easily produce a false wisdom, by which 
evangelical truth would be obscured or 
pushed into the background. Paul per- 
ceived this threatening danger, and hence 
felt himself impelled strenuously to combat 
the principle on which such a tendency 
was founded. 

Besides the parties already mentioned, 
we find a fourth in the Corinthian church, 
whose peculiarities it is more difficult to 
ascertain, since, judging from its name, we 
cannot readily suppose that it belonged to 
a sect blamed by the apostle, and in no 
other part of the first epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians, do we find any distinct refer- 
ences to it from which we might infer its 
Specific character ; it was composed of per- 
sons who said that they were ‘of Christ ;” 
1 Cor. i, 12. If we consider this party as 
involved in the censure expressed by the 
capostle,t which the grammatical construc- 


»*'This charge against Apollos, in the opinion 
eof Schenkel and De Wette, is well founded, but 
\by,no means follows from the view taken by our- 
.Selves and others of the peculiarities of the party 
of Apollos, 

+ The interpretation which has been proposed 
iby Pott and Schott, and according to which, all 
conjectures respecting the peculiar character of a 
Christ-party at Corinth would be superfluous, is 
grammatically possible. It assumes that Paul, in 
this passage, only enumerated historically the va- 
rious parties in the Corinthian church, without 
concluding that all who are specified came under 
the censure of the apostle. Those indeed who 
firmly adhered to the doctrine taught by Paul, and 
esteemed him, as he wished, only as an organ of 
Christ,—those who wished to keep aloof from all 

_ party contentions, and called themselves only after 
Christ their common head, must be represented as 
a particular party in relation to the other Corin- 
thian parties, and hence Paul distinguished them 
_ by the name which they assumed in opposition to 
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tion of the passage seems to require, we 
must believe that these persons did not 
wish to be ‘of Christ,” in the sense in 
which Paul desired that all the Corinthians 
should be, but they appropriated Christ - 
to themselves in an erroneous sense, and 
wished to make him, as it were, the head 
of their party. And we must then suppose 
that the apostle, though with an allusion in 
the first instance to their party designation 
yet including a reference to all the Corin- 
thian parties, said, ‘‘Is the one Christ be- 
come divided? Has each party their por- 
tion of Christ, as their own Christ? No! 
theré is only one Christ for all, who was 
crucified for you, to whom ye were devoted 
and pledged by baptism.” 

We have now to inquire what can be 
determined respecting the character and 
origin of this Christ-party? If we pay 
any regard to its being mentioned next to 
the party of Peter, and compare it with 
the collocation of the parties of Apollos 
and Paul, we might think it most probable 
that the relation between the two former 
was similar to that which existed between 
the two latter; and that, therefore, a sub- 
division of the general party of Jewish 
Christians was intended. And as part of 
these attached themselves to Peter, and part 
to James, we might be induced to imagine 
a party belonging to James along with the 
Petrine; the former more tenacious and 
violent in their Judaism; the latter more 
liberal and moderate. But this supposition 
is not at all favoured by the designation, 


all party feelings. If these words in this con- 
nexion only contained an historical ennmeration 
of the various parties, such an interpretation 
might be valid. But this is not the case. Paul 
evidently mentions these parties in terms of cen- 
sure. The censure applies to all equally as parties 
who substituted something in the place of that 
single relation to Christ which alone was of real 
worth, “Has then Christ become divided ?” he 
proceeds to ask, ‘ No—he will not allow himself 
to be divided. Ye ought all to call yourselves 
after that one Christ who redeemed you by his 
death on the cross, and to whom ye were devoted 
by baptism.” These words are directed equall 
against all parties, and perhaps exactly in this 
form, owing to the preceding designation of those 
who arrogantly named themselves of rod yeirrod. 
But if these persons had assumed this title in the 
sense which Pauli approved, he would not have 
classed them with those who incurred his cen- 
sure ; these words could not have applied to them, 
but he must have expressed his approbation of 
their spirit, which must have appeared to him as 
the only right one. 
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** or ro prOr0d,” for it seems very unna- 
tual that the adherents: of James should so 
name themselves, as some have imagined,* 
because the epithet ddsdpog rod yeitrad was 
given to that apostle as a title of honour. 
There can be doubt that if such a party 
had existed in Corinth, they would have 
called themselves 6: rod Taxw God. 

If we believe that the Christ-party was 
composed of Jewish Christians, such a 
view must be stated and developed very 
differently in order to bring it nearer to 
probability.f The name & sof ygu0rod,— 
it may be said—was one which the parti- 
sans of Peter assumed in opposition to Paul 
and his disciples, in order to mark them- 
selves as those who adhered to the genuine 
apostles of Christ, from whom they had 
received the pure doctrine of Christ, and 
thus by their teachers were connected with 
Christ himself: and, on the other hand, 
by applying this title exclusively to their 
own party, they intended to brand the other 
Christians at Corinth, as those who did not 
deserve the name of Christians, who were 
not the disciples of Christ, nor the scholars 
of a genuine apostle of Christ, but of a 
man who had adulterated the pure Chris- 
tian doctrine, and had promulgated a doc- 
trine of his own arbitrary invention as the 
doctrine of Christ. This view would ap- 
pear perfectly to correspond with the phrase 
6 rod xgitrod, and migfit be confirmed by 
many antithetical references in both the 
epistles in which Paul vindicates his genu- 
ine apostolic character, and asserts, that 
he could say with the same right as any 
- one else, that he was “of Christ ;” 2 Cor. 
x. 7. But while such passages certainly 
are directed against those who, on the 
grounds already mentioned, disputed Paul’s 
apostolic authority, they by no means prove 
the existence of such a party-name among 
the Jews. And one difficulty still remains, 
namely, that by the position of the phrase 
és v0) yxettsod we are led to expect the de- 
signation of a party in some way differing 
from the Petrine, though belonging to the 


* Attributed by Storr, or as by Berthold, to 
several dd¢aqous Tov xugiov among the first preach. 
ers of the gospel, , 

t As it has lately been developed with much 
acuteness, in the essay already referred to, by 
Bauer, in the “ Tubinger Zeitschrift fiir Theolo. 

ie,” 1831, which no persons can read without 
instruction, even if they do not agree with the 
views of the writer on this point. 
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same general division; but, according to 
this view, the Christ-party would differ 
from the Petrine only in name, which 
would be quite contradictory to the relation 
of this party-name to those that preceded 
it.* Accordingly, this view can only be 
tenable, if not a merely formal, but a ma- 
terial difference can be found between the 
two last parties. And it might be said that 
not all the members of the Petrine party, 
but only the most rigid and violent in their- 
Judaism, who would not acknowledge the 
Pauline Gentile Christians as standing in 
communion with the Messiah, had applied 
to their Judaizing party the exclusive epi- 
thet of ot rod yerod. 

But it has always appeared to us to be 
contrary to historical analogy, that those 
persons who adhered to another apostle, 
and considered him alone as genuine in - 
opposition to Paul, should not name them- 
selves after one whom they looked upon as: 
the necessary link of their connexion with 
Christ. In the epistle itself, we cannot find 
allusions that would establish this, since 
the passages which contain these references. 
can be very well understood without it. 

We cannot hope in this inquiry to attain, 
to conclusions altogether certain and sure, 
for the marks and historical data are: not 
sufficient for the purpose. But we. shall 
best guard against, arbitrary conjectures, 
and arrive at the truth most confidently, if 
we first attend to what may be gathered 
from the name itself and its position, in 
relation to the other party-names, and’ then. 
compare this with the whole state of the 
Corinthian church. In the results which 
may thus be obtained, we must then en- 
deavour to separate the doubtful and dis~ 
putable from the certain and probable. 

We shall by no means be justified in 
concluding that, by virtue of the logical 
connexion of the two members of the sen-. 
tence to one another, the persons who 
named themselves after Christ must have 
borne the same relation to the Petrine party 


* Bauer says indeed, p. 77, “The apostle’s ob- 
ject in accumulating so many names, might be to 
depict the party spirit prevalent in the Corinthian 
church, which showed itself in their delighting in 
the multiplication of sectarian names, which de- 
noted various tints and shades, but not absolutely 
distinct parties.” But if this were the case, that 
explanation only of one of these party-names can 
be correct, by which a different shade of party is 
pointed out. 
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as the adherents of Apollos to those of 
Paul. This conclusion, if correct, would 
be favourable to the view which we last 
considered. But the relation of the two 
members is not logical only, but subject to 
certain historical conditions. Paul does 
not, as in other cases, form the members 
of the antithesis merely from the thoughts ; 
but the manner in which he selected his 
terms was determined by matters of fact. 
As the Judaizers formed in reality only one 
party, Paul could designate them only by 
one name, and since he was obliged to 
choose his terms according to the facts, he 
could not make the two members exactly 
correspond to one onother. 

From the name of this party viewed in 
relation to other party-names, we shall 
arrive at the following conclusion with 
tolerable certainty. There were those who, 
while they renounced the apostles, pro- 
fessed to adhere to Christ alone, to acknow- 
ledge him only as their teacher, and to re- 
ceive what he announced as truth from him- 
self without the intervention of any other 
person. This was such a manifestation of 
self-will, such an arrogant departure from 
the historical process of developement or- 
dained by God in the appropriation of 
divine revelation, as would in the issue 
lead to arbitrary conduct respecting the 
contents of Christian doctrine; for the 
apostles were the organs ordained and 
formed by God, by whom the doctrine of 
Christ was to be propagated, and its mean- 
ing communicated toall men. But it might 
easily happen, while some were disposed 
to adhere to Paul alone, others to Apollos, 
and a third party to Peter, at last some per- 
sons appeared who were averse to acknow- 
ledge any of these party-names, and pro- 
fessed to adhere to Christ alone, yet with 
an arrogant self-will which set aside all 
human instrumentality ordained by God. 
If we now view this as the result which 
presents itself to us with tolerable certainty, 
that there was at Corinth such a party 
desirous of attaching themselves to Christ 
alone, independently of the apostles, who 
constructed in their own way a Christianity 
different from that announced by the apos- 
tles, we may imagine three different ways 
in which they proceeded. For this object 
they might make use of a collection of the 
sayings of Christ, which had fallen into 
their hands, and set what they found there 
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in opposition to the apostolic character ; or 
they might pretend to derive their Christi- 
anity from an inward source of knowledge, 
either a supernatural inward light or the 
light of natural reason, either a more mys- 
tical or a more rational direction. If we 
assented to the first supposition, still we 
could not satisfy ourselves, without ima- 
gining a certain subjective element in the 
manner of explaining those discourses of 
Christ; for without the infusion of such an 
element, the tendency to this separation 
from the apostolic instrumentality could 
not have originated, and thus the principal 
question would still remain to be answered, 
whether we are to consider the subjective 
element as mystical or rational. 

According to a hypothesis* lately de- 
veloped with great acuteness, but resting on 
a number of arbitrary suppositions, the 
tendency we are speaking of must have 
been mystical. As Paul had considered 
the immediate revelation of Christ to him- 
self as equivalent to the outward election of 
the other apostles; so there were other 
persons who thought that they could ap- 
peal to such an inward revelation or vision, 
who from this standing-point assailed the 
apostolic authority of Paul, while they 
sought to establish their own, and threat- 
ened to substitute an inward ideal Christ 
for the historical Christ. These represent- 
atives of the one-sided mystical tendency, 
must have been the principal opponents 
with whom Paul had to contend. But in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, we can find 
no trace of such a tendency combated by 
him ; and in all the passages to which the. . 
advocates of this hypothesis appeal, a refer- 
ence to it seems to be arbitrarily imposed. 

When Paul, at the beginning of the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, so impressively 
brings forward the doctrine of Christ the 
Crucified, and says that he had published 
this in all its simplicity without attempting 
to support it by the Grecian philosophy, 
there is not the slightest intimation that 
such a tendency (as we have alluded to) 
existed in the Corinthian church, which 
aimed at substituting another Christ in the 
room of Christ the Crucified. In a place 
where, by the over-valuation of any kind 
of philosophy, the simple gospel was liable. 

* By Schenkel in the essay before mentioned, 
and advocated by De Wette in his Commentary. 
on the two Epistles to the Corinthians. 


, 
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to be set in the background, such language 
might very properly be used, even though 
no ideal or mystical Christ were substituted 
instead of the historical ; and it is evident 
to what false conclusions we should be led, 
if we inferred from such a declaration the 
existence of a tendency that denied Christ 
the Crucified. Paul opposed the preach- 
ing of Jesus the Crucified to two tendencies, 
—the Jewish fondness for signs, and the 
arrogant philosophy of the Greeks, but 
never to a mystical tendency which would 
depreciate the historical facts of Christi- 
anity. Against a tendency of this kind, he 
would certainly have argued in a very dif- 
ferent manner. 

The sensuous tendency of the Jewish 
spirit we should expect to meet with in the 
Jewish part of the Corinthian church,—the 
pride of philosophy in those who attached 
themselves to Apollos, since from what has 
been said we must suppose that there was 
a distinct party composed of such persons. 
As Paul when he spoke against the Gre- 
cian pride of philosophy, had this party of 
Apollos specially in his mind, by a natural 
transition he spoke in the next place of his 
relation to Apollos. 

The passage in 2 Cor. xi. 4 has been 


adduced to prove that Paul’s opponents¢ 


preached another Christ and another gos- 
pel. Paul reproached the Corinthians with 
having given themselves up to such erro- 
neous teachers. But in that whole section 
he occupies himself, not with combating a 
false doctrine, as he must have done if the 
representatives of a mysticism that under- 
mined the foundations of the Christian faith 
had been his opponents; but he had only 
to combat the pretensions of persons who 
wished to make their own authority su- 
preme in the Corinthian church, and not 
to acknowledge him as an apostle. These 

ople themselves,—he says in the context 
—could not deny, that he had performed 
every thing which could be required of an 
apostle as founder of a Church, for he had 
preached to them the gospel of Jesus the 
Crucified and the Risen, and had commu- 
nicated to them the powers of the Holy 
Spirit by his ministry. With justice these 
persons, he said, might appear against him, 
and assume the management of the church, 
if they could really show that there was 
another Jesus than the one announced b 
Paul, another gospel than that which he 
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proclaimed, *or another Holy Spirit than 
that whose powers were eflicient among 
them.* 

The opponents of these views of this 
passage believe like many others, that 
those who called themselves ét soi ygitrod 
are mentioned by Paul himself in 2 Cor. 
x. 7. But here only such can be under- 
stood who boasted of a special internal con- 
nexion with Christ. But I do not perceive 
why the epithet should not be applied to 
every person who thought that in any 
sense they particularly belonged to Christ, 
or could boast of any special connexion 
with him. From the expression xara 
xpotwrovt it is clear that these persons 
boasted of an outward connexion with 
Christ, which certainly would not suit the 
representatives of a mystical tendency. 
Indeed, throughout the whole section he 
distinguishes the opponents of whom he is 
speaking, as those who wished to establish 
a purely outward pre-eminence (2 Cor, xi, 
8), founded on their Jewish descent, and 
their connexion with the apostles chosen by 
Christ himself, and with the original church 
in Palestine. Would Paul, if he had to do 


* I account for the irregularity in the dyayerSe, 
2 Cor. xi. 4, in this way,—that Paul was penetrated 
with the conviction, that the case, which in form 
he had assumed to be possible, was in fact impos- 
sible. This fourth verse is thus connected with 
the preceding ; I fear that you have departed from 
Christian simplicity; for if it were not so, you 
could not have allowed yourselves to be governed 
by persons who could impart to you nothing but 
what you have received from me; for I consider’ 
(v. 5) myself to stand behind the chief apostles in 
norespect, By this analysis, the objections of De 
Wette against this interpretation are at once ob- 
viated. Against the other mode of explanation, I 
have to object that it does not suit the connexion’ 
with v. 5; that the words would then be unneces- 
sarily multiplied; that Paul would then hardly 
have used the words rvetjunx tregov aauPavere, whisk 
refer only to receiving the Holy Spirit. I also 
think that he would then have said, not "Inzouy, 
but xeroroy, for these mystics would rather have 
reached another Christ than this historical person 
esus ; or as, at a later period, the Gnostics, who 
held similar notions, taught that there was not a 
twofold Jesus, but a twofold Christ, or distinguished 
between a heavenly Christ anda human Jesus. On 
the contrary, according to the interpretation which 
I have followed, Paul would of course say, “an- 
other Jesus than the one I preach,” referring to an 
historical personage, and the events of his life. 
+ A comparison of the passage in 2 Cor. v. 12, 
(where the éy xeccw7w is opposed to xaedia), appears 
to me to prove that the words must be so under- 


Y | stood; the antithesis of the outward and the in.’ 


ward is quite in Paul’s style. 
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with such idealizing mystics, have only con- 
ceded to them that they stood in connexion 
- with Christ, that they could call themselves 
his servants? Would he not from the 
first have made it a question whether it was 
the true Christ after whom they called them- 
selves? And how can it be imagined that 
Paul, if his opponents were of this class, 
would have used expressions which are 
directed rather against the sensuous perver- 
sion of the religious sentiment, and might 
easily be misinterpreted in favour of that 
false spiritualism? Would he have said, 
“ Yea, though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him 
no more; but only a spiritual Christ who 
is exalted above all limited earthly rela- 
tions, with whom we can now enter into 
communion in a spiritual manner, since we 
have a share in the new spiritual creation 
proceeding from him ;” 2 Cor, v. 16-17.* 

When Paul appealed to the revelations 
imparted to him, it was not for the confuta- 
tion of -those who supported themselves 
only by such inward experiencies ; but of 
those principally who would not acknow- 
ledge him as a genuine apostle, equal to 
those who were chosen by Christ during 
his earthly life-—the same persons, against 
whom he maintained his independent apos- 
tolic commission, as delivered to him by 
Christ on his personal appearance to him; 
Peto ax. 1.2. 

Had he been called to oppose the ten- 
dency of a false mysticism and spiritualism, 
he, who understood so well how tostrikeat the 
root of error and delusion, would have cer- 
tainly entered more fully into conflict with 
an erroneous direction of the religious sen- 
timent so dangerous to genuine Christianity, 
for which he would have had the best oppor- 
tunity in treating of the gifts of the Spirit. 

We must then consider this view of the 
Christ-party, as entirely unsupported by 
this epistle of Paul, and only deduced from 
it by a number of arbitrary interpretations.t} 


* These words contain a contrast to his former 
Jewish standing-point, and his earlier conception 
of the character of the Messiah; also to all that 
was antecedent to Christianity, and independent 
of it; for from this standing-point all things must 
in some measure become new. 

+ I find no ground for a comparison with Mon- 
tanism, Marcion, and the Clementines, and I must 
consider as arbitrary the explanations that have 
been given of the first epistle of Clemens Roman- 
us (to which, too, I cannot ascribe so high an an- 
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While those whose views we are opposing; 
trace the origin of such a party to a cer- 
tain tendency of Judaism, we, on the con- 
trary, are obliged to refer it to a Grecian 
element, 

From the peculiar qualities of the Gre- 
cian mind, which was not disposed to sub- 
mit itself to an objective authority, but 
readily moulded every thing in a manner . 
conformable to its own subjectivity, such a 
tendency as that we have been speaking of, 
might easily proceed.* At that time, there 
were many educated and half-educated in- 
dividuals, who were dissatisfied with the 
popular Polytheism. These persons lis- 
tened to the words of Christ, which im- 
pressed them by their sublimity and spiritu- 
ality, and believed that in him they had 
met with a reformer of the religious condi- 
tion of mankind, such as they had been 
longing for. We have already remarked, 
that a collection of the memorable actions 
and discourses of Christ, had most pro- 
bably been in circulation from a very 
early period. Might they not have procured 
such a document, and then constructed by 
means of it, a peculiar form of Christian 
doctrine, modelled according to their Gre- 
cian subjectivity? ‘These persons pro- 
ably belonged to the class of the wisdom- 
seeking Greeks, at which we need not be 
surprised, although the Christian Church 
made little progress among the higher 
classes, since in this city a superior degree 
of refinement was universally prevalent, 
and from the words which tell us, that in the 
Corinthian church, not many of the phi- 
losophically trained, mot many of the 
highest class were to be found, we may in- 
fer, that some such persons must have be- 
longed to it: one individual is mentioned 
in Romans xvi. 23, who filled an important 
civil office in Corinth.t 


tiquity), in order to elucidate the affairs of the 
Corinthian church in the times of the apostle Paul. 
* The reasons alleged by Bauer, in his late es- 
say on this subject, why such a form of error could 
not exist at this time, do not convince me. 1 
t+ Bauer says (p. 11), “ Religion, not philosophy, 
would lead to Christianity.” But it is not alto- 
gether improbable, that a person might be led by 
a religious interest, which could find-no satisfac. 
tion in the popular religion, to philosophy, and by 
the same interest be carried onwards to Christian- 
ity, without adopting it in its unalloyed simplicity. 
Why should not such phenomena, which certainly _ 
occurred in the second century, have arisen from 
the same causes at this period ? ial 
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But against this supposition, the same ob- 
jections may be urged, which we made 
against another view of the Christ-party, 
that Paul has not specially directed his 
argumentation against the principles of such 
a party, though they threatened even more 
than those of other parties to injure apos- 
tolic Christianity. Still what he says on 
other occasions, respecting the only source 
of the knowledge of truths that rest on 
divine Revelation;—and against the pre- 
sumption of unenlightened reason, setting 
herself up as an arbitress of divine things ; 
and on the nothingness of a proud philoso- 
phy, (1 Cor. ii. 11,) forms the most power- 
ful argumentation against the fundamental 
error of this party, though he might not 
have it specially in view ; and it is a never- 
failing characteristic of the apostle’s mode 
of controversy, that he seizes hold of the 
main roots of error, instead of busying 
himself too much (as was the practice 
of later ecclesiastical polemics) with its 
branches and offsets. Nor is it altogether 
improbable, that the adherents of this party 
were not numerous, and exercised only a 
slight influence in the church. They oc- 
cupied too remote a standing-point to re- 
ceive much benefit from the warnings and 
arguments of Paul, and he had only to set 
the church on its guard against an injurious 
intercourse with such persons. “Be not 
deceived (said he), evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” 1 Cor, xv. 33. 

The opposition between the Pauline and 
Petrine parties, or the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, was in reference to the relations 
of life, the most influential of all these 
party differences, and gave rise to many 
separate controversies. The Jews and 
Jewish Christians when they lived in inter- 
course with heathens, suffered much dis- 
quietude, if unawares they partook of 
any food which had been rendered unclean 
by its connexion with idolatrous rites. 
Various rules were laid down by the Jew- 
ish theologians to determine what was, and 
what was not defiling, and various methods 
were devised for guarding against such de- 
filement, on which much may be found in 
the Talmud. Now, as persons might easily 
run a risk of buying in the market portions 
of the flesh of animals which had been 
offered in sacrifice, or might have such set 
before them in houses where they were 
guests, their daily life was harassed with 
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constant perplexities. Scruples on this 
point were probably found, not merely in 
those who were avowedly among the Ju- 
daizing opponents of Paul, but also seized 
hold of many Christians of weaker minds. 
As faith in their false gods had previously 
exercised great influence over them, so 
they could not altogether divest themselves 
of an impression, that beings whom they 
had so lately reverenced as deities, were 
something more than creatures of the ima- 
gination. But from their new standing- 
point, this reflection of their ancient faith 
assumed a peculiar form, As the whole 
system of heathenism was in their eyes the 
kingdom of darkness, their deities were 
now transformed into evil spirits, and 
they feared lest, by partaking of the flesh 
consecrated to them,* they should come 
into fellowship with evil spirits.| That these 
scruples affected not merely Judaizers, but 
other Christians also, is evident from a 


* Thus Peter, in the Clementines, says to the 
heathens, “ wgop2ce: Tay Acyouevay tegoSuTay yaars- 
roy dttuovoy eumimazose.”’ Hom. xi. § 15, 

t The passage in 1 Cor. viii. 7, may be under- 
stood of persons who, though they had passed over 
to Christian monotheism, were still in some mea- 
sure entangled in polytheism, and could not en- 
tirely free themselves from the belief that the gods 
whom they had formerly served were divinities of 
a subordinate class; so that now such persons— 
since by partaking of the flesh of the victims they 
supposed that they entered again into connexion 
with these divine beings—would be led to ima- 
gine, that their former idolatry was not wholly 
incompatible with Christianity, and thus might 
easily form an amalgamation of heathenism and 
Christianity. In later times, something of this 
kind we allow took place, in the transition from 
polytheism to monotheism ; but in this primitive 
age, Christianity came at once into such direct 
conflict on these particulars with heathenism, that 
an amalgamation of this kind cannot be thought 
natural. Whoever had not wholly renounced 
idolatry would ‘certainly not be received into the 
Christian church, nor would have so mildly passed 
judgment on such a weakness of faith. From 
such passages as Gal, v. 20, 1 Cor. vi. 9, we cannot 
conclude with certainty that, among those who 
had professed Christianity, there would be such 
who, after they had been led to Christianity by an 
impression which was not deep enough, allowed 
themselves again to join in the worship of idols ; 
for Paul might here designedly class the vices he 
named with idolatry, in order to indicate that 
whoever indulged in the vices connected with 
idolatry, deserved to be ranked with idolaters, If 
we compare these passages with | Cor. v. 11, it 
will appear that some such instances occurred of 
a relapse into idolatry, but those who were thus 
guilty of participating in idolatry must have been 
excluded from all Christian communion. 
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case in reference to which Paul gives spe- 
cific directions. He supposes, namely, the 
case, that such weak believers were guests 
at the table of a heathen.* Now we may 
be certain, that none who belonged to the 
Judaizers. would make up their minds to 
eat with a heathen. 

Those who in their own estimation were 
Pauline Christians, ridiculed a scrupulosity 
that thus made daily life uneasy, and fell 
into an opposite error. They had indeed 
formed right conceptions of the Pauline 
principles in reference to theory, but erred 
in the application, because the spirit of love 
and wisdom was wanting. They said: 
“Idols are in themselves nothing, mere 
creatures of the imagination ; hence, also 
the eating of the flesh that has been de- 
voted to them, is a thing in itself indifferent. 
The Christian is bound by no law in such 
outward and indifferent things; all things 
are free to him; vravra éecriv was their 
motto. They appealed to their knowledge, 
to the power which they possessed as Chris- 
tians; yvacis, efoucim, were their watch- 
words. They had no consideration for the 
necessities of their weaker brethren ; they 
easily seduced many among them to follow 
their example from false shame, that they 
might not be ridiculed as narrow-minded 
and scrupulous; such an one, who allowed 
himself to be induced by outward conside- 
rations to act contrary to his convictions, 
would afterwards be disturbed in his con- 
science. “Thus,” said Paul, “ through 
thy knowledge shall the weak brother 
perish for whom Christ died.”t Many 


* The scrupulosity of the Jews in this respect, 
appears in the Jewish-Christian work of the Cle- 
mentines (though on other points sufficiently libe- 
ral), where the following words are ascribed to 
the apostle Peter, “ rezmeCnc eSviv ovx drrorauoper, 
are dy ovde cuverriaaSas avrols duvamevot dia ro dxe- 
Saerac avrovs Bios.” No exception could be made 
in favour of parents, children, brothers or sisters, 

+ By the 1s, 1 Cor. x. 58, on account of the re- 
lation to the first ris, v. 28, we understand it to 
mean the same person, the heathen host,—and it 
would be a very unlikely thing that such a person 
would remind his Christian guest, that he had set 
before him meat that had been offered to idols; 
but we must rather refer it to the weak Christian, 
who considered it to be his duty to warn his un. 
scrupulous brother against partaking of such food, 
the same weak Christian whose conscience is 
spoken of in y, 29. 

: mee as vic make use of the words attri- 
uted to Christ, taken from an apocryphal gospel, 
and quoted in Luke vi. 4, by the Cone. Cantabes 
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went such lengths in this pride of know- 
ledge and this abuse of Christian freedom, 
that they scrupled not to take part in the 
festive entertainments, consisting of the 
flesh that was left after the sacrifices had 
beén presented, which the heathens were 
wont to give to their friends ;—and thus 
they were easily carried on to indulge in 
those immoral excesses, which by the de- 
crees of the apostolic convention at Jeru- 
salem, were forbiden in connexion with 
the eating of flesh sacrificed to idols. In 
fact, we here find the germ of a one-sided 
over-valuation of theoretic illumination, a 
misunderstanding of Christian freedom, a 
false adiaphorism in morals, which a later 
pseudo-pauline gnostic* tendency carried 
so far as to justify the grossest immorali- 
ties. But such wickedness certainly can- 
not be laid to the charge of the perverters 
of Christian freedom at Corinth, Though 
the heathen corruption of morals had in- 
fected many members of the Corinthian 
church, yet they were far from wishing to 
justify this immorality. on such grounds, 
and had this been the case, Paul would 
have spoken with far greater severity 
against such a palliation of sin.t 


“qh avi ieee Sexozpevoc river eppaCoueyoy rw o2~ 
Bare ere aura” dvSeare, el ev cides Th mWoleic, ae 
xagios ef ei de wun oideec, emimaragrres nat Magebarns 
et Tov youov.’—See Das Leben Jesu, 140. 

* As was the case with those whom Porphyry 
mentions in his book De Abstinentia Carnis, i. § 
43, who agree in their mode of expression very 
remarkably with the unscrupulous persons de- 
scribed by Paul: of ye nas moruve Ta Rewuare 
(said they), wreg oud tay Sararray re eurage Toy 


| gtumaerey xveisvoney (like the Corinthian ¢Zovrsa€o- 


Mey) 722 TOY arayTAY, KaSaITee h Saracoa Tay Uy- 
gay Tayroy. "Kay warhrSauey Bewrty, edovrawSyuev 
Te TOU goBou geovnnart, del de wava ily Urorera- 
x Seu. They appeal to their @uSos ¢Zoucrss, 

+ The departure from Christian truth in theory 
to so great an extent in the church at Corinth, has 
been received by many, owing to a misunderstand- 
ing of the apostle’s language. They have been 
led to entertain this opinion, from believing that 
there is a strict objective connexion between what 
Paul says in 1 Cor, vi. 12, and the beginning of v. 
13, and what he says of the words ¢o de cGuet, and 
from supposing that from y. 12, he had the same 
thought in view. But a comparison of vi. 12, with 
x, 23, will show, that Paul at first meant only to 
speak of the partaking of the meat offered to idols, 
and to explain the subject more fully. With this 
reference, he had said in y, 13, the food and the 
stomach, whose wants it satisfies, are both transi- 
tory, designed only for this earthly existence. On 
these things the essence of the Christian calling 
cannot depend, which relates to the eternal and the 
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The opposition between the Petrine and 
Pauline parties, had probably an influence 
on the different views of the married and 
single life. It was indeed the peculiar 
effect of Christianity, that it elevated all 
the moral relations based in human nature, 
in their pure human form, to a higher sig- 
nificance, so that after the original fountain 
of divine life had assumed humanity, in 
order, by revealing himself in it, to sanc- 
tify and glorify it—the striving after the 
godlike, was no more to show itself in 
an unearthly direction, overstepping the 
bounds of human nature, but every where, 
the Divine humanized itself, the divine life 
revealed itself in the forms of human de- 
velopement. Yet, as at first, before the 
elevating and all-penetrating influence of 
Christianity had manifested itself in all the 
relations of life, the earnest moral spirit of 
the gospel came into conflict with a world 


heavenly. Compare 1 Cor. viii. 8, Rom. xiv. 17, 
Mat. xv. 17, and thus he was led to the contrast, 
“but the form alone of the body is transitory.” 
According to its nature, the body is designed to 
be an imperishable organ devoted to the Lord, 
which will be awakened again in a nobler glori- 
fied form for a higher existence. It must, there- 
fore, be even now withdrawn from the service of 
lust, and be formed into a sanctified organ belong. 
ing tothe Lord. It might be, that there was float- 
ing in the apostle’s mind a possible misunderstand- 
ing of his words, against which he wished to guard, 
or his controversy with the deniers of the doctrine 
of the resurrection at Corinth. In either case he 
would be led by these recollections to leave the 
topic with which he began, and to speak against 
those excesses in the Corinthian church of which 
he had not thought at first. And this again led 
him to answer the questions proposed to him re. 
specting the relation of the sexes. After that he 
returns again, at the beginning of the 8th chapter, 
to the subject of “ things offered to idols,” but from 
another point, and after several digressions to other 
subjects which may easily be explained from the 
association of ideas, he begun again in ch, x. v. 
23, the exposition of his sentiments in the same 
form as in ch. vi. v. 12. What Billroth has said 
in his commentary, p. 83, against this interpreta- 
tion, that thus we lose the evident contrast and 
parallelism between the words rz Rewuare ry xol- 
Alay wat eolrlt ToIs Bewuaos, and ra de cde ob i 
Moevelet, AAAL Tw nuelO, ALO xUgIOE TH Gwar, ap- 
pears without foundation. It is only assumed that 
Paul formed this contrast from a more general view 
of the subject, and without limiting it to a perver- 
sion of the doctrine of Christian liberty, actually 
existing in the church. What De Wette has lately 
advanced in his commentary against this interpre- 
‘tation, has not altered my views, though I have ex- 
amined with pleasure the reasons advanced by this 
distinguished critic. 
19 
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under the domination of sinful lusts; so, 
for.a short time, an ascetic tendency averse 
from the marriage union (which though not 
in accordance with the spirit of the gospel, 
might be excited by the opposition it made 
to the corruption of the world)—would 
easily make its appearance, especially 
since there was an expectation of the 
speedy passing away of all earthly things, 
antecedently to the perfect developement of 
the kingdom of God. The conviction, that 
ere the kingdom of God would attain its 
perfection, the earthly life of mankind must 
in all its forms be penetrated by the life of 
the kingdom of God, and that all these 
forms would be made vehicles of its mani- 
festation—this conviction could be formed 
only by degrees from the historical course 
of the developement. And as to what con- 
cerns marriage especially, Christ had cer- 
tainly by presenting the idea of it asa 
moral union, requisite for the complete de- 
velopement of the type of humanity as 
transformed by the divine principle of life, 
and thus for the realization of the kingdom 
of God in a moral union of the sexes, de- 
signed for their mutual completement—by 
all this, he had at once disowned the as- 
cetic contempt of marriage, which views. 
it only on its sensuous side, and rejects its, 
true idea as realized in the divine life, Yet 
till Christianity had penetrated more into. 
the life of humanity, and thereby had. re- 
alized this idea of marriage as a peculiar 
form of manifestation belonging to the king- 
dom of God, zeal for the kingdom. of God 
might view marriage as a relation tending to. 
distract the mind, and to withdraw it from 
that one fundamental direction. And be- 
sides, though the Christian view in all its 
purity and completeness, was in direct op- 
position to the ascetic over-valuation of 
celibacy ; yet Christianity was equally re- 
pugnant to the ancient Jewish notion, ac- 
cording to which celibacy was considered 
a disgrace and a curse. As Christianity 
made every thing depend on the dzsposttion, 
as it presented the means of salvation and 
improvement for all conditions of human 
kind, and a higher life which would -find 
its way into all states of suffering humanity 
and open a source of happiness under 
suffering ;—so it also taught, that a single 
life, where circumstances rendered it neces- 
sary, might be sanctified and ennobled by 
its relation to the kingdom of God, and 
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become a peculiar means for the further- 
ance of that object.* 

Thus Christianity had to maintain a con- 
flict in the Corinthian church with two op- 
posing one-sided tendencies of the moral 
sentiments,—the ascetic over-valuation of 
celibacy, and the tendency which would 
enforce marriage as an,unconditional, uni- 
versal law, without admitting that variety 
of the social relations, under which the 
kingdom of God was capable of exhibiting 
itself. 

The first tendency certainly did not pro- 
ceed from the Judaizing section of the 
church, for those apostles to whose autho- 
rity the Petrine party specially appealed, 
were married; and took their wives with 
them on their missionary journeys; 1 Cor. 
ix. 5; besides, that such ascetism was to- 
tally foreign to their national manners, 
From the Hebrew standing-point a fruitful 
marriage appeared as a peculiar blessing 
and honour; while unmarried life, or a 
childless marriage, was esteemed a dis- 
grace. ‘Though by the feeling of sadness 
at the passing away of the glory of the 
ancient theocracy, and of dissatisfaction 
with the existing religion, and by the infu- 
sion of foreign oriental elements, ascetic 
tendencies were produced in the later Ju- 
daizers; still the spirit of the original He- 
brewT system made itself felt, and coun- 
teracted to a certain extent the ascetic ten- 
dencies, both in Judaism and Christianity. 


* Compare Matthew xix. 11, 12, Leben Jesu, p. 
567. If we think of the desolations that took place 
at the fall of the Roman Empire, and the national 
migrations,—how important was it for such times, 
that Christianity should allow a point of view from 
which a single life might be esteemed as a charism, 
though this point of view might be chosen owing 
to an ascetic bias. How important that that which 
was occasioned by the pressure of circumstances, 
should be made a means of blessing, (by the edu- 
cation of the rude nations effected by the monkish 
orders).—See the valuable remarks of F, v. Meyer, 
in his review of Olshausen’s Commentary. 

t Hence also the ascetic tendency of the Esse. 
nes was corrected by a party who introduced mar- 
riage into this sect. 

t This opposition appeared among the later de- 
scendants of the Judaizers of this age. Thus in 
the Clementines, it is given as the characteristic 
of a true prophet, yzpov vomureuel, byngareiay ovy- 
xeect, Hom. iii. § 16, It is enjoined on the over- 
seers of the church § 68, yewy pan peovev xarerstyer- 
@TAY ToUS YxMovs, arArs nat Tov WerbeBnxoTtay. Epi- 
phannus says of that class of Ebronites whom he 
describes, that they reject mavbena ; “ aytyxaGouct 
Se as mag’ Hrsniay sxyeresCover lous veous bE emrilgomriig 
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But among the Pauline party, an over- 
valuation of the single life more or less 
prevailed, and in this respect they thought 
themselves countenanced by the example 
of their apostle. The Judaizers, on the 
other hand, remained on the ancient He- 
brew standing-point, as uncompromising 
opponents of celibacy.* 

The opposition against the rigidness of 
Judaism, and that false liberalism which 
actuated many, disposed them to break 
through several wholesome moral restraints. 
It was maintained, and with justice, that 
Christianity had broken’ down the wall of 
separation between the sexes, in reference 
to the concerns of the higher life, and had 
freed woman from her state of servitude. 
But seduced by the spirit of false freedom, 
individuals had been led to overstep the 
limits prescribed by nature and sound 
morals, and rendered sacred by Christi- 
anity. Women, contrary to the customs 
prevalent among the Greeks, appeared 
in the Christian assemblies unvailed, and, 
putting themselves on an equality with the 
men, assumed the office of public teachers. 

The want of Christian love was also 
evinced by the disputes that arose respecting 
property, which the parties were not wil- 
ling to decide, as had been hitherto customary 
in the Jewish and Christian churches, by 
arbitrators chosen from among themselves ; 
these Gentile Christians, boastful of their 
freedom, set aside the scruples which re- 
strained Jewish Christians, and appealed 
without hesitation to a heathen tribunal. 

By this defect in the spirit of Christian 
love, those religious feasts which were par- 
ticularly fitted to represent the loving com- 
munion of Christians and to maintain its 
vigour, lost their true significance, those 
Christian Agape, which composed one 
whole with the celebration of the Last Sup- 


dnbsy toy rae’ avrols didacxsroy.? Similar things 
are found in the religious books of the Zabians 
against monkery, 

* When Paul in 1 Cor. vii, 40, recommends celi- 
bacy in certain cases, he appears to have in view 
the Judaizers, who set themselves against an apos- 
tolic authority ; for in the words “doxw de xiya 
myer Seod tyes,” he appears to contradict those 
who believed and asserted that they alone had the 
Spirit of God. z cx 

t This appears to me the most simple and natu- 
ral interpretation. What has been said by some 
respecting the difference of the Roman and Greek 
customs of aperto or operto capite sacra facere, 
seems hardly applicable here, tlt gat 
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per. At these love-feasts, the power of 
Christian fellowship was shown in over- 
coming all the differences of rank and edu- 
cation ; rich and poor, masters and slaves, 
partook with one another of the same sim- 
ple meal. But in the Corinthian church, 
where those differences were so strongly 
marked, this could not be attained. ‘There 
existed among the Greeks an ancient cus- 
tom of holding entertainments at which 
each one brought his food with him, and 
consumed it alone.* The Agape in the 
Corinthian church were conducted on the 
plan of this ancient custom, although the 
peculiar object of the institution was so 
different ; consequently, the distinction of 
rich and poor was rendered peculiarly 
prominent, and the rich sometimes indulged 
in excesses which desecrated the character 
of these meetings. ‘ 

The predominant Grecian character and 
constitution of the Corinthian church, ap- 
peared in zeal for mutual communication by 
speaking in their public assemblies, and 
for the cultivation of those charisms which 
related to oral religious instruction ; but it 
took a one-sided direction, which showed 
its baneful influence at a later period in the 
Greek church, an aspiring rather after ex- 
traordinary powers of discourse, than after 
a life of eminent practical godliness. This 
unpractical tendency, and the want of an 
all-animating and guiding love, were also 
shown in their mode of valuing and apply- 
ing the various kinds of charisms which 
related to public speaking; in their one- 
sided over-yaluation of gifts they sought for 
the more striking and dazzling, such as 
speaking in new tongues, in preference to 
those that were more adapted to general 
edification. 

To which of the parties in the Corinthian 
church, the opponents of the doctrine of 
the resurrection belonged cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty, since we have no 
precise account of their peculiar tenets. 
No other source of information is left open 


* See Xenoph. Memorabil. iii. 14. The cuprocia 
gtatxz bore a greater resemblance to the Agape ; 
at these feasts, all that each brought was: made a 

rt of a common meal, which the chronicler Jo- 

annes Malala mentions as continuing to be prac- 
tised even in his time. See vii, Chronograph. e. 
collect. Niebuhr. p. 180. 

t Paul reminds them in 1 Cor. iv. 20, that a par- 
ticipation in the kingdom of God is shown not in 
high-sounding words, but in the power of the life. 
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to us, than what we may infer from the 
objections against the doctrine of the resur- 
rection which Paul seems to presuppose, 
and from the reasons alleged by him in 
its favour, and adapted to the standing- 
point from which they assailed it. As to 
the former, Paul might construct these ob- 
jections, (as he had often done on other 
occasions when developing an important 
subject,) without our being authorized to 
infer that they were exactly the objections 
which had been urged by the impugners 
of the doctrine. And as to the latter, in 
his mode of establishing the doctrine, he 
might follow the connexion with other 
Christian truths in which this article of 
faith presented itself to his own mind, and 
without being influenced by the peculiar 
mode of the opposition made to it, 

When Paul, for example, adduced the 
evidence for the truth of the resurrection of 
Christ, this will not justify the inference, that 
his Corinthian opponents denied the resur- 
rection of Christ; for, without regarding their 
opposition, he might adopt this line of argu- 
ment, because to his own mind, faith in the 
resurrection of Christ was the foundation 
of faith in the resurrection of the redeemed. 
He generally joins together the doctrines of 
the resurrection and of immortality, and 
hence some may infer that his opponents 
generally denied personal immortality. But 
still it remains a question, whether Paul 
possessed exact information respecting the 
sentiments of these persons, or whether he 
did not follow the connexion in which the 
truths of the Christian faith were presented 
to his own mind, and his habit of seeing in 
the opponents of the doctrines of the resur- 
rection those also of the doctrine of immor- 
tality, since both stood or fell together in 
the Jewish polemical theology. 

This controversy on the resurrection has 
been deduced from the ordinary opponents 
of that doctrine among the Jews, the Sad- 
ducees, and it has hence been concluded 
that it originated with the Judaizing party 
in the Corinthian church. This supposi- 
tion appears to be confirmed by the circum- 
stance that Paul particularly mentions, as 
witnesses for the truth of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, Peter and James, who were the most 
distinguished authorities of the Judaizing 
party; but this cannot be esteemed a proof, 
for he must on any supposition have laid 
special weight on the testimony of the 
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apostles collectively, and of these in par- 
ticular, for the appearance of Christ re- 
peated to them afier his resurrection. Had 
he thought of the Sadducees, he would 
have joined issue with them on their pecu- 
liar mode of reasoning from the alleged 
silence of the Pentateuch, just as Christ 
opposed the Sadducees from this standing- 
point. But we no where find an example 
of the mingling of Sadduceeism and Chris- 
tianity, and as they present no points of 
connexion with one another, such an amal- 
gamation is in the highest degree impro- 
bable. 

A similar reply must be made to those 
who imagine that the controversy on the 
doctrine of the resurrection, and the denial 
of that of immortality, may be explained 
from a mingling of the Epicurean notions 
with Christianity. Yet the passages in 1 
Cor. xv. 32-35, may appear to be in favour 
of this view, if we consider the practical 
consequence deduced by Paul from that 
denial of the resurrection as a position laid 
down in the sense of the Epicureans, if we 
find in that passage a warning against their 
God-forgetting levity, and against the in- 
fectious example of the lax morals which 
were the offspring of their unbelief. Yet 
the objections would not apply with equal 
force to this interpretation as to the first.* 
From the delicacy and mobility of the Gre- 
cian character, so susceptible of all kinds 
of impressions, we can more easily ima- 
gine such a mixture of contradictory men- 
tal elements and such inconsistency, than 
from the stiffness of Jewish nationality, and 
the strict, dogmatic, decided nature of 
Sadduceeism. To this may be added, that 
the spirit of the times, so very much dis- 
posed to Eclecticism and Syncretism, 
tended to bring nearer one another and to 
amalgamate modes of thinking that, at a 
different period, would have stood in most 
direct and violent opposition. Yet it would 
be difficult to find in Christianity, whether 
viewed on the doctrinal or ethical side, any 
thing which could attract a person who 
was devoted to the Epicurean philosophy, 
and induce him to include something Chris- 
tian in his Syncretism, unless we think of 
something entirely without reference to all 
the remaining peculiarities of Christianity, 


* As Baur correctly remarks in his Essay on 
the Christ-party, p. 81. 
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relating only to the idea of a monotheistic 
universal religion, in opposition to the popu- 
lar superstitions, and some moral ideas 
detached from their connexion with the 
whole system; but this would be at least 
not very probable, and might more easily 
happen in an age when Christianity had 
long been fermenting in the general mind, 
rather than on its first appearance in the 
heathen world. All history, too, testifies 
against this supposition; for we always 
see the Epicurean philosophy in hostility 
to Christianity, and never in the first ages 
do we find any approximation of the two 
standing-points. As to the only passage 
which may appear to favour this view, 1 
Cor. xv, 32-35, it is not clear that the op- 
ponents of the doctrine of the resurrection 
had really brought forward the maxims 
here stated. It might be, that Paul here 
intended only to characterize that course of 
living which it appeared to him must pro- 
ceed from the consistent carrying out of a 
philosophy that denied the distinction of 
man to eternal life; for the idea of eter- 
nal life and of the reality of a striving 
directed to eternal things were to him cor- 
relative ideas, And when persons who 
had made a profession of Christianity could 
fall into a denial of eternal life, it appeared 
to him as an infatuation of mind proceed- 
ing from apogria, and hurrying a man 
away to sinful practice; a forgetfulness of 
God, or the mark of a state of estrange- 
ment from God, in which a man knows 
nothing of God. Itis much more probable, 
that philosophically educated Gentile Chris- 
tians were prejudiced against the doctrine 
of the resurrection from another standing- 
point, as in later times; the common rude 
conception of this doctrine which Paul par- 
ticularly combated probably gave rise to 
many such prejudices. The objections, 
how can such a body as the present be 
united to the soul in a higher condition, and 
how is it possible that a body which has 
sunk into corruption should be restored 
again; these objections would perfectly 
suit the standing-point of a Gentile Chris- 
tian, who had received a certain philosophi- 
cal training, although it cannot be affirmed 
with certainty, that precisely these objec- 
tions were brought forward in the present 
instance, And if we are justified in sup-. 
posing, that by the Christ-party is meant 


| one that, from certain expressions of Christ 
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which they explained according to their 
subjective standing-point, constructed a pe- 
culiar philosophical Christianity, it would 
be most probable that such persons formed 
an idea of a resurrection only in a spiritual 
sense, and explained in this manner the 
expressions of Christ himself relating to the 
resurrection, as we must in any case as- 
sume that those who wished to be Chris- 
tians and yet denied the future resurrection, 
were far removed from the true standard of 
Christian doctrine in other respects, and 
had indulged in arbitrary explanations of 
such of the discourses of Christ as they 
were acquainted with. 

It may be asked, where and in what 
manner did Paul receive the first accounts 
of these disturbances in the Corinthian 
church? From several expressions of 
Paul in his Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians,* it appears that when he wrote his 
admonitory epistle, he had been there again, 
but only for a very short time, and that he 
must have had many painful experiences of 
the disorders among ‘them, though they 
might not all have appeared during his 
visit.t 


* Between which and the First Epistle, Paul 
could have taken no journey to Corinth, and yet 
in the First Epistle, as we shall presently see, there 
is a passage which must be most naturally referred 
to a preceding second journey to that city. 

+ I must now declare myself, after repeated ex- 
aminations, more decidedly than in the first edi- 
tion, in favour of the view maintained by Bleek in 
his valuable essay in the “ Theologischen Studien 
und Kritiken,”’ 1830, part iii. which has since 
been approved by Riickert,—by Schott, in his 
discussion of some important chronological points 
in the history of the apostle Paul, Jena, 1832,— 
and by Credner, in his Introduction to the New 
Testament,+~and by others. Though some of 
the passages adduced as evidence for this opinion 
admit of another interpretation, yet, taken alto- 
gether, they establish the second visit of Paul to 
this church as an undeniable fact. The passage 
in 2 Cor. xii. 14, compared with v. 13, we must 
naturally understand to mean, that, as he had 
already stayed twice at Corinth without receiving 
the means of support from the church, he was re- 
solved so to act on his third visit, as to be no more 


a burden to them than on the two former occa- 
sions. If verse 14 be understood to mean (a sense 
_ of which the words will admit), that he was plan- 


ta ehteatiion til 


ning to come to them a third time, we must sup- 
ply what is not-expressly said, that he would cer- 
tainly execute this resolution, and yet the words 
so understood do not quite suit the connexion. 
According to the most approved reading of 2 Cor. 
ii. 1, the waa must be referred to the whole 
clause  avrn taSeiv, and then it follows, that 
Paul had already once received a painful impres- 
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Owing to the breaks in the narrative of 
the Acts, it is difficult to decide, when this 
second visit to Corinth took place. If the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians had not 
been addressed at the same time to the 
churches at Achaia, we might suppose that 


sion from the Corinthians in a visit made to them, 
which cannot refer to his first residence among 
them, and therefore obliges us to suppose a second 
already past. In the passage 2 Cor. xii. 21, which 
cannot here be brought in proof, it is indeed possi- 
ble, and, according to the position of the words, is 
most natural, to connect the was with eadovre 3 
but we may be allowed to suppose that the was 
belongs to razevacy, but is placed first for em- 
phasis. In this case, the introduction of the raw, 
which yet is not added to ¢,Say in v. 20, as well 
as the position of the whole clause raaw erdovra, 
is made good, and the connexion with what follows 
favours this interpretation. Paul, in v, 21, ex- 
presses his anxiety lest God should humble him a 
second time among them when he came. Accord- 
ingly, we should thus understand xii. 1, following 
the simplest interpretation, though this passage 
may be otherwise understood, (if it be supposed to 
mean, that as he had already twice announced his 
intended coming to Corinth, having now a third 
time repeated his threatening, he would certainly 
execute it) JI am now intending for a third 
time to come to you, and as what is supported by 
two or three witnesses must be valid, so now what 
I have threatened a second and a third time, will 
certainly be fulfilled. I have (when I was with 
you a second time) told beforehand, those who 
had sinned, and all the rest, and I now say it to 
them a second time, as if I were with you— 
though I now (this now is opposed to formerly, 
since when present among them, he had expressed 
the same sentiments,) that if I come to you again, 
I will not act towards you with forbearance, (as 
Paul, when he came to them a second time, still 
behaved with forbearance, though he had already 
sufficient cause for dissatisfaction with them). De 
Wette, indeed, objects against this interpretation, 
that the mention of the first visit of Paul to Co- 
rinth would be in this case quite superfluous ; but 
if, during his second visit, he had not acted with 
severity towards the Corinthians, but intended to 
do so on this third occasion, because they had not 
listened to his admonitions, he would have reason 
to mention his two first visits together, in order to 
mark more distinctly in what respect the third 
would be distinguished from the other two. And 
though, during his first residence among them, 
his experience was on the whole pleasing, yet in 
this long period many things must have happened 
with which he could not be satisfied, but which he 
treated gently, trusting to the future progress of 
their Christian life. We may find in the first 
epistle, a trace of this his second residence at Co- 
rinth, When in 1 Cor. xvi. 7, Paul says, that he 
intended not now to see them by the way, ders 
and its position allows us to assume a reference to 
an earlier visit, which he made only “by the 
way,” éy r2ecdw, and as this was so very transient, 
we may account for his making no further allu- 
sions to it in the first epistle. 
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Paul, during his long residence at Corinth, 
had taken missionary or visitation journeys 
throughout other parts of Achaia, and that 
he then once more returned to Corinth, 
only for a short time, in order to fetch 
Aquila for the journeys he had in prospect. 
It appears that on this journey he was ex- 
posed to many dangers, and that on his 
deliverance from them he made the vow 
mentioned above. But since the second 
epistle was also directed to the churches in 
Achaia, this supposition, in order to be 
maintained, must be so modified, that Paul 
could have made in the mean time another 
longer journey, and returned back again to 
Achaia—which it is not easy to admit. Or 
we must suppose, that during his longer 
residence at Ephesus, of which we are now 
speaking, he undertook another missionary 
journey, and called in passing at Corinth ; 
or that, by the anxiety which the news 
brought from Corinth excited in his mind, 
he was induced to go thither from Ephesus, 
but on account of circumstances which 
called him back to Ephesus, he could stay 
only a short time with the Corinthian 
church, and therefore gave them notice of 
a longer residence among them. But it 
does not well agree with this last supposi- 
tion, that Paul distinguishes this visit as 
one that took place “by the way.” And 
especially if it took place not long before 
the first epistle, we might the more expect 
allusions to it in that. The communica- 
tions between Paul and the Corinthian 
church .seem also to presuppose, that he 
had not been with them for a considerable 
time. There remains only a third suppo- 
sition, that the visitation which he made after 
his departure from Antioch to the churches 
earlier founded by him (Acts xviii. 23) be- 
fore he entered on a fresh field of labour, 
was of greater extent than is distinctly 
stated in that passage, and that it extended 
as far as Achaia. Perhaps he then tra- 
velled first from Phrygia towards the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and then sailed 
to Hellas. Possibly he then found at Co- 
rinth Apollos, who proceeded thither, when 
Paul coming from Antioch, passed through 
the upper parts of Asia (Acts xix. 1),* and 


_ * We must in this instance interpolate Paul’s 
journey to Corinth, Acts xix. 1, and suppose, that 
since the author of the Acts knew nothing of the 
wider extent of Paul’s visitation at that time, he 
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perhaps joined him on his return, and 
went with him to Ephesus. 

We must therefore at all events suppose, 
that Paul had obtained his first knowledge 
of the alteration for the worse in the Co- 
rinthian Church by his own observation. 
He could not indeed have witnessed the 
strife of the various parties, for, as appears 
from 1 Cor. xi. 12, he heard of this first at 
Ephesus from the report of strangers. But 
already he must have had the painful expe- 
rience, that in a church which once was in- 
spired with so much Christian zeal, their old 
vices and enormities again appeared under 
a Christian guise. He admonished them 
for their improvement, and threatened to 
use severer measures, if, when he returned 
from Ephesus, he should find that no im- 
provement had taken place. At Ephesus, 
he could obtain information respecting the 
effect of his last admonitions on the church, 

But he received worse news than he ex- 
pected of the corruption of morals in the 
Corinthian church, and especially of the 
vicious conduct of an individual who had 
maintained unlawful intercourse with his 
step-mother. Hence, in an epistle* he ad- 
dressed to the Corinthian church, he re- 
proached them with allowing such a man 
still to remain among them, and required 
them to renounce all connexion with so 
abandoned a character. 


represented that he immediately betook himself 
from Upper Asia to Ephesus. 

* The epistle in which Paul wrote this could 
not at any rate be that still retained by the Arme- 
nian church, which treats of subjects entirely dif 
ferent, and must be an answer to an earlier 
Epistle to the Corintihans. This pretended Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians by Paul, and their answer, 
bear on them, as is now universally acknowledged, . 
the most undeniable marks of spuriousness. The 
account of the opponents of the doctrine of the 
resurrection at Corinth, who were thought similar 
to later deniers of it among the Gentiles, connected 
with the tales of Simon Magus, and the account of 
the Jewish founders of sects, by Hegesippus, gave 
an idle monk the inducement to put Topettier these 
fragments of Pauline phrases. If they were quoted 
in a genuine homily of Gregory gwrierns, they 
were perhaps in existence in the 3d century, but 
this address of Gregory to the newly baptized may 
itself be supposititious. ; 

+ It may be asked, whether Paul in the last 
epistle treated merely of the case which was im- 
mediately under consideration in the beeing 
church, only of abstaining from intercourse w 
zoevere, or whether he expressly spoke of such ae 
had fallen into other notorious vices ;—the covet- 
ous, who had no regard for the property of others ; 
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It was indeed sufficiently evident, what 
Paul here intended, that the Corinthians 
should not only exclude from the meetings 
of the church those who called themselves 
Christians, but denied Christianity by their 
vicious lives ; but also abstain from all kind 
of intercourse with them, in order to testify 
emphatically that such a merely outward 
profession was of no value, to bring these 
persons to a sense of their guilt, and to de- 
clare practically to the heathen world, that 
whoever did not exemplify the Christian 
doctrine in the conduct of his life, must 
not flatter himself that he was a Chris- 
tian. But since Paul had not thought it 
necessary to add, that he spoke only of the 
vicious in the church, and not of all per- 
sons in general who lived in such vices, 
the Corinthians did not think of the limita- 
tion which the thing itself might easily 
have suggested, and thus they were thrown 
into perplexity, how to comply with such 
an injunction, for how could they, while 
living in the midst of an evil world, re- 
nounce all intercourse with the vicious? 
They addressed a letter to the apostle, in 
which they stated their perplexity, and pro- 
posed several other questions on doubtful 
cases in the concerns of the church. 

By means of this letter, and the mes- 
sengers who brought it, he obtained a more 
complete knowledge of the concerns and 
state of the church. In the communica- 
tion which contained his reply to the ques- 
tions proposed, he poured forth his whole 
heart full of paternal love to the church, 
and entered minutely into all the necessi- 
ties of their situation. This epistle, a mas- 
ter-piece of apostolic wisdom in church go- 
vernment, contains much that was import- 
ant in reference to the change produced by 
Christianity on the various relations of life. 
It was probably conveyed by the messen- 
gers on their return to Corinth, 


the slanderous, those addicted to drinking, those 
who took any part whatever in the worship of 
idols. The manner in which he expresses him- 
self in 1 Cor. v. 9-11, might signify, though not 
decisively, that since he was obliged to guard his 
words against misapprehension, he took advantage 
of this opportunity, to give a wider application to 
the principles they expressed, which he certainly 
had from the beginning in his mind, yet had not 
oceasion to mention in his first epistle, which bore 
no one particular point. At all events, it is im- 
portant to know how far Paul extended the strict. 
ness of church discipline. 
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Paul condemned in an equal degree all 
party feeling in the Corinthian church ; his 
salutation in verse 2, was opposed to. it, 
and suited to remind all that they equally 
belonged to one church, which composed 
all the faithful and redeemed. He taught 
them that Christ was their sole head, to 
whom they must all adhere—that all hu- 
man labourers were to be considered only 
as instruments by each of whom God worked 
according to the peculiar standing-point on 
which God had placed him, in order to 
promote in the hearts of their fellow-men 
a work which they were all destined to 
serve. ‘They ought to be far from venturing 
to boast that they had this or that man for 
their teacher—for such boasting, by which 
they owned themselves dependent on man, 
was rather a denial of their being Christians; 
for if they only, as became Christians, re- 
ferred every thing to Christ, to whom they 
were indebted for communion with God, 
they might view all things as designed to 
serve them, and as belonging to them; 
those sublime expressions in 1 Cor, iii. 21, 
show how the truest spiritual freedom and 
the highest elevation of soul are the off- 
spring of Christian humility. This gene- 
ral truth in reference to the manner in 
which all Christian teachers (each accord- 
ing to his peculiar qualifications) were to 
be estimated and made use of, he applies 
particularly to his relation to Apollos ; of 
whom he could speak most reservedly and 
unsuspectedly, since he was a man with 
whom he stood in the closest connexion, 
and who had adopted his own peculiar form 
of doctrine. To those persons who could 
not find in his simple preaching the wisdom 
which they sought after, and preferred 
Apollos as a teacher, more according to 
their Grecian taste,* he said, that it was 
wrong on their part to regret the absence 
of such wisdom in his preaching, for the 
fountain of all genuine wisdom, the wisdom 
of God, was not to be found in any scheme 
of philosophy, but only in the doctrine of 
the crucified Jesus, the Saviour of the world, 


* We have already spoken of the reference of 
this whole section, 1 Cor. ie 1-18. We need not 
enter more at large into the dispute respecting the 
meaning proposed by Hichorn and others—that 
Paul here directed his argumentation against 
Grecian Sophists, who had made an entrance into 
the church, and threatened to seduce many into 
unbelief. 
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which he had made the central point of 
his preaching, but this divine wisdom could 
only be found and understood by a dispo- 
sition that was susceptible of what was 
divine. For this reason, he had never yet 
been able to lead them by his discourses to 
perceive in the simple doctrine of the gos- 
pel, (which in the eyes of the world was 
foolishness,) the depths of divine wisdom, 
because an ungodlike disposition predomi- 
nated in their minds, of which these party 
strifes were an evident sign. He gave the 
Corinthians a rule by which they might 
pass a judgment on all teachers of Chris- 
tianity. Whoever acknowledged the im- 
movable foundation of the Christian life, 
which had been laid by himself, that Jesus 
was the Saviour, that men were indebted 
for salvation to him alone, and on this foun- 
dation proceeded to erect the Christian 
doctrine, would thereby prove himself to be 
a Christian teacher, and by his faith in Him 
who alone could impart salvation, would 
attain it himself, and lead others to it. But 
in the structure of doctrine which was raised 
on this foundation, the divine might more 
or less be mixed with the human, and so 
far be deteriorated. The complete purify- 
ing process, the separation of the divine 
and the human, would be left to the last 
judgment. Many a one who had attached 
too great value to the human, would see 
the work destroyed, which he had con- 
structed, though the foundation on which it 
rested would remain for himself and others: 
such a one would be saved after many se- 
vere trials, which he must undergo for pu- 
rification from the alloy of self; 1 Cor. iii. 
11-15.* But from the teachers who ad- 
hered to the unchangeable foundation of 
God’s kingdom, and built upon it, either 
with better or worse materials, Paul distin- 


* Since the whole passage which speaks of fire, 
of the building constructed of various materials, 
some fire-proof and others destructible by fire, 
and of being saved as from the midst of the fire, 
is composed of images, and is figurative through- 
out,—it is very illogical, as Origen has justly 
remarked, arbitrarily to detach from the rest, and 
take in a literal sense a single trait in the picture 
as that of fire. Nor let any one say that the idea 
of such a judgment in the historical developement 
is somewhat unpauline. The idea of such a judg- 
ment connected with the publication of the gospel, 
and accompanying its operations, pervades the 
whole New Testament,—by which indeed, a final 
judgment of the world, to which this is only pre- 
parative, is not excluded. 
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guishes those of whom he says, that they 
destroy the Temple of God itself in believ- 
ers, and are guilty of peculiar sacrilege ; 
against such he denounced the most awful 
punishment, “‘ If any man defile the temple 
of God, him shall God destroy ;” 1 Cor. iii. 
16; 17; 

It is worthy of notice, that where Paul 
treats of eating meat offered to idols, he 
does not, in order to impress the Gentile 
Christians with their obligations to abstain 
from all such food,—appeal to the decision 
of the apostolic convention at Jerusalem, 
any more than he opposed the authority of 
that decision to the Jewish Christians, who 
wished to compel the Gentiles to be cireum- 
cised. It is one of the characteristics of 
his method, that he here rests his argu- 
ment, not on outward positive command, a 
vowos, but on the inward law in the hearts 
of believers, on what the spirit of the gos- 
pel requires. As in the instance of those 
who wished to impose the law of circumci- 
sion on Gentile Christians, instead of ap- 
pealing to an outward authority, he pointed 
out the internal contrariety of their conduct 
to the peculiar and fundamental principles 
of the gospel; so on this point he opposed 
to the abuse of Christian freedom, the law 
of love which was inseparable from the gos- 
pel. In short, it appears that, though the 
authority of that decision was held sacred 
in Palestine, Acts xxi, 25, yet beyond these 
limits it seems to have been little regarded. 
Since that decision rested on mutual con- 
cessions, it followed that if one of the par- 
ties of the Jewish Christians failed to fulfil 
the condition—if they would not acknow- 
ledge the uncircumcised as their heathen 
brethren,—then, on the other side, the obli- 
gation ceased to operate on the Gentile Chris- 
tians, who by the observance of that decision, 
would have made an approach to the Jew- 
ish Christians. At a later period, after the 
settlement of the opposition between these 
two hostile tendencies could no longer be 
accomplished, but a Jewish element gained 
entrance into the church itself in an altered 
form, this decision might again acquire the | 
strict power of law. 

Paul did not dispute the position which 
the free-thinking Christians at Corinth 
were always contending for, that no law 
could be laid down about outward things . 
that were in themselves indifferent ; he did 
not even exact their deference to the apos- 
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tolic decision, by which such food was ab- 
solutely forbidden, but he shows them from 
the standing-point of the gospel, that what 
is in itself lawful, may, under special cir- 
cumstances, cease to be so, as far as it 
contradicts the law of love,—the obligation 
of Christians to act on all occasions so that 
the salvation of others may be most pro- 
moted, and the glory of God be subserved. 
He points out that they even denied their 
own Christian freedom, since in another 
way they brought themselves into subjec- 
tion to outward things, which they ought to 
have used with freedom in the spirit of 
love, according as circumstances might 
vary.* 

In reference to the question proposed to 
him respecting a single life, he took a mid- 
dle course between the two contending par- 
ties, those who entirely condemned a single 
life, and those who wished to prescribe it for 
all persons as something essential to Chris- 
tian perfection. Though by his own peculiar 
character he might be disposed to attach a 
higher value to a single life, (which for his 
own method of labouring was certainly an 
important assistance), than could be as- 
cribed to it from the Christian standing- 
point, when viewed only objectively ; yet 
the power of a higher spirit was here more 
clearly manifested, by which, though his 
own subjective inclination was not denied, 
in the regulation of his own conduct, yet 
it was not allowed to interfere injuriously 
with his views of Christian morals, and 
with his wisdom in the guidance of the 
church; but how could it be otherwise 
with a man who, although as a man he 
retained a strongly marked individuality, 
was influenced in so extraordinary a de- 
gree by the Spirit of Christ, of that Sa- 
viour for whom he had suffered the loss of 
all things! He discerned how injurious a 
forced. celibacy would be in a church like 
the Corinthian, and hence sought to guard 
against this evil. He represented a single 
life for those who were fitted for it by 
their natural constitution, as a means of 
attending with less distraction to the con- 
cerns of the kingdom of God, without 
being diverted from them by earthly cares, 


* 1 Cor. vi. 12, ravra prot eGerrn, arr? obx tym 
BouriaeIuncoas vro twos. If every thing is law- 
ful for me, yet I must not allow myself to be 
governed by external things, as if, because I can 
use them, I must necessarily use them. a 
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especially under great impending tribula- 
tions, until the second coming of Christ, 
from which we must infer what an influence 
the near approach of that event had on his 
own course of conduct. He placed the 
essence of Christian. perfection not in celi- 
bacy, nor in the outward denial of earthly 
things; but in that renunciation of the 
world which has its seat in the disposition, 
which would make the married and the 
rich, as well as the unmarried and the 
poor, ready to sacrifice every thing which 
the exigencies of the times might demand ; 
to suffer the loss of all things, however 
dear to their hearts, for the sake of the 
gospel ; 1 Cor. vii. 30. 

In speaking of the various relations of 
life, in which men might be placed at the 
time of their conversion, Paul lays down 
as a rule, that that event should produce 
no change in this respect. Christianity did 
not violently dissolve the relation in which 
a man found himself placed by birth, edu- 
cation, and the leading of divine Provi- 
dence, but taught him to act in them from 
a new point of view, and with a new dis- 
position. It effected no abrupt revolutions, 
but gradually, by the power of the Spirit 
working from within, made all things new. 
The apostle applies this especially to the 
case of slaves, which it was more needful to 
consider, because from the beginning that 
gospel which was preached to the poor 
found much acceptance among this class, 
and the knowledge imparted to them by 
Christianity of the common dignity and 
rights of all men, might easily have ex- 
cited them to throw off the earthly yoke. 
Likewise in this view, Christianity, in order 
not to mingle worldly and spiritual things 
together, and not to miss its main object, 
the salvation of the soul, did not presume 
to effect by force a sudden revolution in 
their condition, but operated only on the 
mind and disposition. To slaves the gos- 
pel presented a higher life, which exalted 
them above the restraints of their earthly 
relation ; and though masters were not re- 
quired by the apostles to give their slaves 
freedom, since it was foreign to their minis- 
try to interfere with the arrangement of 
civil relations, yet Christianity imparted to 
masters such a knowledge of their duties 
to their slaves, and such dispositions to- 
wards them, and taught them to recognise 
as brethren the Christians among their 
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slaves, in such a manner as to make their 
relation to them quite a different thing. 
Paul, therefore, when he touches on this 
relation, tells the slave, that though by the 
arrangement of Providence he was de- 
barred from the enjoyment of outward 
freedom, he should -not be troubled, but 
rejoice that the Lord had bestowed upon 
him true inward freedom. But while he 
considers the latter as the only true 
freedom, in the possession of which man 
may be free under all outward restraints, 
and apart from which no true freedom can 
exist, he is very far from overlooking the 
subordinate worth of civil freedom, for he 
says to the slave, to whom he had an- 
nounced the true, the spiritual freedom, 
“but if thou mayst be free, use it rather,” 
1 Cor. vii. 21,* which implies that the 
apostle viewed the state of freedom as 
more corresponding to the Christian call- 
ing, and that Christianity, when it so far 
gained the ascendency as to form anew the 
social relations of mankind, would bring 
about this change of state, which he de- 
clares to be an object of preference.t 


* The later ascetic spirit forms a striking con- 
trast on this point to the spirit of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Although, in a grammatical view, it is 
most natural to supply the éacuBegoe yeverbar which 
immediately precedes, or ercuvOegsz, yet the later 
Fathers have not thus understood it, because the 
worth of civil freedom appeared to them not so 
great, but they took the apostle’s meaning to be 
exactly opposite, “urroy venous ri dovacae. What 
De Wette has lately urged against this interpre- 
tation, does not appear to me convincing. The «i 
xat (he thinks) is against it ; but it suits very well. 
The apostle says, If called, being a slave to Chris- 
tianity, thou shouldst be content. Christian free- 
dom will not be injured by slavery—but yet, if 
thou canst be free (as a still additional good, which 
if thou dost not attain, be satisfied without it; but 
which, if offered to thee, is not to be despised) 
therefore make use of this opportunity of becoming 
free, rather than by neglecting it to remain a slave. 
The connexion with v. 22, is not against it, if we 
recollect, that the clause beginning with daaz is 
only a, secondary or qualifying assertion, which 
certainly does not belong to the leading thought, 
a mode of construction, similar to what we find 
elsewhere in Paul’s writings. 

t To this also the words in v. 23 may relate. 
“Ye are bought with a price (ye are made free 
from the dominion of Satan and sin), become not 
the slaves of men.” Thus it would be understood 
by many. Christians ought not voluntarily, merely 
to escape from some earthly trouble, to put them- 
selves in a condition which is not suited to their 
Christian calling. But since the apostle previously, 
when speaking of such relations as could only con- 
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The Corinthian church had probably 
requested that Apollos might visit them 
again, and Paul acknowledged him as a 
faithful teacher, who had built on the foun- 
dation of the faith which he had laid, who 
had watered the field that he had planted. 
He was far from opposing this request; he 
even requested Apollos to comply with it, 
but Apollos was resolved not to visit Co- 
rinth immediately. ‘The importance at- 
tached to his person, and the efforts that 
had been made to place him at the head of 
a party, perhaps led him to this determina- 
tion. 

Paul wrote our First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians about the time of the Jewish Pass- 
over, as appears from the allusion in vy. 7. 
He had then the intention of staying at 
Ephesus till Pentecost ; he informed them 
that many opportunities offered for pub- 
lishing the gospel, but that he had also 
many enemies to contend with. He spoke 
of his being in daily peril of losing his 
life; 1 Cor. xv. 80.* 


cern individuals in the church, used the singular, 
but now changed his style to the plural, it is hence 
probable, that he is speaking of a relation of a 
general kind, that is, giving an exhortation which 
would apply to all the Corinthians,—an exhorta- 
tion, indeed, which is not so closely connected with 
what is said in v. 22, but to which he might easily 
have been jed to make from the idea of a dovace 
el7rov, So familiar and interesting to his mind, 
an idea that would equally apply to both bond and 
free; ‘t Refuse not this true freedom which belongs 
to you as the bondsmen of Christ, do not become 
by a spiritual dependence the slaves of men, from 
being the bondsmen of Christ ;”—an exhortation 
which was adapted in many respects to the con- 
dition of the Corinthian church; and this warning 
against a servitude totally incompatible with being 
a servant (or bondsman) of Christ, (which could 
not be asserted of a state of outward servitude, or 
slavery, simply as such) this warning would be a 
very suitable conclusion to the whole train of 
thought on inward and outward freedom. It was 
needless for him to notice the case of a person 
selling himself for a slave, since it was one that 
could hardly occur among Christians, Verse 24 
is rather for than against this interpretation; for 
since v. 23 does not refer to outward relations, he 
once more repeats the injunction respecting them. 

* Schrader infers from the words in 1 Cor. xvi. 
8, that Paul could not have written this epistle at 
the close of his long residence at Ephesus, but at 
the beginning of another short stay there; for 
otherwise he must have said, ¢aipevd de ty Egera ers, 
and could not have hoped to effect that in a few 
weeks for the spread of the gospel, and the coun- 
teraction of false teachers, which he could not ac- 
complish even after several years. But we do not 
see why Paul, merely having the future in his eye 
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At the time of his writing this epistle to 
Corinth, he had formed an extensive plan 
for his future labours. As during his stay 
of several years in Achaia and at Ephesus, 
he had laid a sufficient foundation for the 
extension of the Christian church among 
the nations who used the Greek language, 
he now wished to transfer his ministry to 
the West; and as it was his fundamental 
principle to make those regions the scene 
of his activity where no one had laboured 
before him—he wished on that account to 
visit Rome, the metropolis of the world, 
where a Church, had long since been es- 
tablished, in his way to Spain,* and then 


and not reflecting on the past, might not leave out 
the 7, as similar omissions frequently occur in 
an epistolary writing ; and even if Paul in the 
course of a long time had effected much for the 
spread of the gospel, still he could say, since the 
sphere of his labours in Lesser Asia was continu- 
ally extending, that “‘a great and effectual door” 
was opened for publishing the gospel. But the 
dyrineixeyoe in this passage, which relates to the 
publication of the gospel, are certainly not false 
teachers, but open adversaries of Christianity. As 
the opportunities for making known the gospel 
were manifold, so also its enemies were many. 
This, therefore, does not contradict the preceding 
longer evidence of the apostle, but rather confirms 
it; for the most violent attacks on the preachers 
of the gospel, if they did not proceed from the 
Jews, would first arise, after by their long con- 
tinued labours they had produced effects which 
threatened to injure the interests of many whose 
gains were derived from idolatrous practices. 

* Rom. xv. 24, 28. Dr. Baur, in his Essay on 
the Object and Occasion of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, in the “ Tubinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie,” 
1836, part iii, p. 156, has attempted to show that 
Paul could not have written these words. He 
thinks that he discovers in them the marks of an- 
other hand, of which, in my opinion, no trace 
whatever can be found,—all appears wholly Paul- 
ine. It might indeed seem strange, that the apostle 
of the Gentiles had not yet visited the metropolis 
of the Gentile world. Accordingly, he gives an 
account of the causes which had hitherto prevented 
him, and expresses his earnest desire to become 
personally acquainted with the church of the me- 
tropolis, Since it was most important, first of all, 
to lay a foundation every where for the publication 
of the gospel, on which the superstructure might 
afterwards be easily raised, so it was his maxim 
—the same which he expresses in 2 Cor. x. 16, 
and which we see him always acting upon—to 
labour only in those regions where no one before 
had ublished the gospel. But among the Gentiles 
at Rome a church had been long founded, and 
hence he could not be justified on his own prin- 
ciples in leaving a field of labour in which there 
was still so much to be done, in order to visit a 
church that had been long established, and was in 
a state of progressive developement, The difficul- 
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to commence the publication of the gospel. 
at the extremity of Western Europe. But 
before putting this plan into execution, he 
wished to obtain a munificent collection in 
the churches of the Gentile Christians for 
their poor believing brethren at Jerusalem, 
and to bring the amount himself to Jeru- 
salem accompanied by some members of 
the churches. Already some time before 
he despatched this Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, he had sent Timothy and some 
others to Macedonia and Achaia to forward 
this collection, and to counterwork the 
disturbing influences in the Corinthian 
church.* He hoped to receive through 
him an account of the impression which 
his epistle had made. But he found him- 
self deceived in his expectations, for Timo- 
thy was probably prevented from travelling 
as far as Corinth, and came back to Ephe- 
sus without bringing the information which 
the apostle expected.| The apostle, ani- 
mated by a tender paternal anxiety for the 
church, became uneasy respecting the 
effect produced by his epistle ; he, there- 
fore, sent Titus to Corinth for the purpose 
of obtaining information, and that he might 
personally operate on the church in accord- 


ties which Baur finds in this passage are only 
created by a false interpretation. 

* 1 Cor. iv. 17. The manner in which Paul 
mentions Timothy both here and in xvi. 10, plainly 
shows that he was not the bearer of this epistle, - 
and the latter passage makes it not improbable 
that Paul expected he would arrive at Corinth after 
his epistle, which would naturally happen though 
Timothy departed first, because he was detained 
a considerable time in Macedonia. Perhaps the 
messengers from the Corinthian church were al- 
ready come to Ephesus when Timothy was going 
away, and as Paul wished to give them a copious 
reply, on that account he sent no epistle by Tim- 
othy. 

+ It favours the supposition that Timothy did 
not come as far as Corinth, that, in Acts xix. 22, 
only Macedonia is mentioned as the object of his 
mission. And if he came to Corinth as Paul’s 
delegate, he would have mentioned him, as Riic- 
kert justly remarks, in connexion with others who 
were sent by him; for though we are not justified 
that Paul here mentioned by name all who were 
sent by him to Corinth, yet the object for which 
he named them in order to appeal to the fact that 
they had acted with the same disposition as him- 
self, and were as little burdensome to the Corinth- 
ian chureh required the mention of a man like 
Timothy so closely connected with him, if he had 
stayed at Corinth as his delegate. This therefore 
is opposed to Bleek’s view, which we shall after- 
wards mention, according to which Timothy really 
came to Corinth, and must have been the bearer 
of bad news from thence. ° 
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ance with the impression made by the 
epistle, As Paul had resolved, on sending 
away Titus, to leave Ephesus soon, he 
agreed with him to meet at ‘Troas, where 
he designed to make a longer stay in order 
to found a church, 2 Cor. ii. 12, and per- 
haps to shape his future course by the in- 
formation which he would there receive 
from Titus, 

But here the question arises, could Paul 
have sent Titus to Corinth without an epis- 
tle? And if we find in his second Epistle 
to the Corinthians numerous allusions to an 
epistle which he simply designates as the 
epistle, shall we not most naturally con- 
clude that it means an epistle sent by Titus? 
And so much the more, if these allusions 
contain many things that do not tally with 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians.* We 
ask then, in this second Epistle are such 
things really found which lead us to sup- 
pose another document composed in a dif- 
ferent tone from the first epistle now ex- 
tant? Let us examine this more closely. 
Paul says, at the beginning of the second 
chapter, that he had altered his former plan 
of travelling immediately from Ephesus to 
Corinth, and had resolved to go first to 
Macedonia, in order that he might not be 
obliged to produce a painful impression 
among them, if he came to them while the 
evils which he censured in his first epistle 
were still in existence. On this account, 
he wished, instead of coming immediately 
from Ephesus to Corinth, rather to com- 
municate by letter what was painful to 
them, (which may very well refer to the 
reprehensions contained in the first epistle), 
and to await its operation in producing re- 
pentance, before he came to them in per- 
son. He says of the epistle in question, 
that he had written it in great anguish of 
heart and with many tears, for his object 
had been not to give them pain, but to 
evince his love for them. Does not that 


* Bleek has endeavoured to prove all this in his 
valuable essay already mentioned in the “ Studien 
und Kritiken,” 1830 partiii. But this is connected 
with the assumption that 'Timothy really came to 
Corinth, and the bad news which he brought in- 
fluenced Paul to send Titus thither. If we only 
assume that Paul was informed that a part of the 
church had shown themselves more haughty after 

the receipt of that first Epistle, it can be explained 
how he was induced to send a severer Epistle by 
Titus. But we have noticed above, what opposes 
the supposition that Timothy at that time really 
extended his journey as far as Corinth. 
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suit such passages as 1 Cor. iv, 8-19; vi. 
7; x.? Does not that which he here says 
of his disposition correctly describe that 
state of mind, in which the news respect- 
ing the dangerous condition of the Corin- 
thian church must have placed him? It 
can well be referred to that individual who 
lived in unlawful intercourse with his step- 
mother, against whose continuance in 
church-fellowship he had so strongly ex- 
pressed himself, when he says of such a 
one that he troubled not only himself as the 
founder of the church, but in a certain de- 
gree the whole church. That epistle was 
indeed suited to call forth in the Corinthians 
the consciousness of their corrupt state, 
that sorrow which leafs to salvation, as 
Paul says of that epistle, 2 Cor. vii. 9, &c. 
But chiefly we might be induced, by verse 
12 of the same chapter, to suppose a refer- 
ence to what was said by Paul in an epis- 
tle now lost: ‘He had written such a let- 
ter to them, not on his account who had 
done the wrong, nor on his account against 
whom it was done, but from a regard to 
all that his sincere zeal for their best wel- 
fare might be manifest.”* If we refer the 


* It will be proper here to determine the correct 
reading. If we adopt the reading received by 
Lachmann, “ rny oroudyy vacy thy umeg nyewy mreoe 
yas,” it will favour that interpretation, mip | 
to which there must be a reference to a person 
wrong directed against the apostle. The con- 
nexion may be traced in this manner. If I have 
written to you in this manner (using such strong 
language), it is not on account of him who has 
committed the wrong, nor on his account who has 
suffered the wrong (Paul himself who had been 
personally injured by the insolence of that man), 
but that your zeal for me might be made known 
by you before God (i. e. in an upright manner, so 
that the disposition in which you act, may prove 
itself in the sight of God, as that of true love). 
This would be the contrast: I did it not to avenge 
my apostolic authority, and to punish the person 
who impugned it; but on this account, to give 
you an opportunity to manifest your zeal for me, 
as it has now been actually shown. But still we 
must agree with Rickert that the wgoc dusts ac- 
cording to this reading seems rather superfluous. 
This gos vuade certainly intimates, that it was 
Paul’s wish to speak of his zeal for the welfare of 
the church, which would be shown in his conduct 
towards it; also in the words évwziev rod beod, we 
find such an indication that Paul was speaking of 
his own disposition as showing itself to be upright 
before God. The correctness of the common read- 
ing is also established by comparing it with 2 Cor. 
ii. 4, for the words eny omoudny dv cHy vrreg Uucr, 
correspond to the words tay éyarny, &c. Spat it 
may be easily explained how looking back to vii. 
11 and 7, would give rise to a various reading. 
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words to our first epistle, it is difficult to 
determine who the person can be against 
whom the wrong was committed. All will 
be clear, if we refer it to Paul himself, that 
he intended delicately to point out himself 
as the injured party ; and that he had been 
induced thus to write, not from a selfish 
interest, but from a sincere zeal for their 
best welfare. It also appears to be implied 
that the epistle in question related princi- 
pally if not entirely to this one case. But 
the affair of the incestuous person occupies 
only a very small space in the first epistle. 
All this rather favours the supposition 
that there was another epistle of Paul, not 
now extant, which related exclusively or 
principally to the conduct of one individual 
who had conducted himself towards the 
apostle with great insolence, either the same 
immoral person on whom Paul passes his 
judgment in the first epistle, or another. 
Yet this conjecture does not seem to rest 
on a very solid foundation, for in these 
words we find no further mark which can 
lead us to suppose a personal reference to 
the apostle. He who was fond of contrast 
and accustomed to mark them strongly, 
would on this occasion have marked very 
strongly the contrast between his personal 
interest, and the interest of the church, if 
he had wished to express any thing of the 
kind. On the other hand, we may fairly 
understand by the person against whom the 
wrong was committed, the father, whom 
his son by his incestuous conduct had so 
grievously injured ; whether the father was 
already dead or still living, which on this 
supposition would be more probable.* Per- 
haps the complaints of the father had been 
the occasion of making known the whole 
affair to the apostle.t ‘The meaning of the 


* Tt is singular, that in the first epistle, no men- 
tion is made of the father of the offender. 

+ All the difficulties would vanish, if with Daniel 
Heinsius, we understand the words “rod adixnSev- 
ros” as neuter = rod auzernSevrec, which the New 
Testament use of adixeiv would allow. The transi- 
tion from the masculine to the neuter may sur- 
prise us less, since the neuter follows immediately 
after. The adix»Se would then correspond to the 
-mexyue before mentioned. And though it may 
appear objectionable that Paul should so express 
himself as if such a sin was a thing of minor im- 
portance, yet this is not an idea conveyed by the 

words; but he wishes only to express very strongly 
in an antithetical form, that his anxiety for the 
welfare of the whole church, for the preservation 
of its purity, had induced him so to write. But 
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passage would then be, that they ought not 
to believe that a reference to any individual 
whatever, that resentment against any per- 
son, or attachment to any one, had moved 
him thus to write, but that he had been 
actuated chiefly by a concern for the wel- 
fare of the church. Nor is it necessary to 
assume, that the whole of the epistle to 
which he here alludes, was occupied with 
this affair, if only his readers can infer 
from the connexion that he here wishes to 
speak of this one object (among several 
others) of the epistle. 

The manner also in which Paul speaks 
of the sending away of Titus, contains no 
such marks which justify the supposition 
that this step was occasioned by the unfa- 
vourable account brought by Timothy of 
the state of the Corinthian church ; for he 
declares in 2 Cor. vii. 14, that on his leav- 
ing he said many things to him in the 
praise of that church, and hence had raised 
good expectations respecting it in his mind.* 
Still the objection may be urged, Titus 
must at all events, as a messenger from 
Paul, have brought with him an epistle to 
Corinth ; and if Paul quotes a letter without 
marking it more precisely, we can under- 
stand by it no other than the last, and there- 
fore the one brought by Titus. But if he sent 
Titus after Timothy’s return, and soon after 
he had despatched his first epistle to the 
Corinthian church, we may more readily 
presume that he would not think it neces- 
sary to send a long epistle at the same 
time, but perhaps give him only a few 
lines in which he intimated that Titus was 
to supply the place of Timothy, who was 
not able to come to them himself.t 


it suits the contrast still better, if all personal refe- 
rences were kept out of sight. 

* The words in 2 Cor. vii. 14, I cannot under- 
stand according to the mutual relation of the 
clauses otherwise than thus: By what I have said 
to Titus in your praise, I have not been put to 
shame; but as I have spoken to you all according 
to truth, so also this has been proved to be true. 

+ A difficulty is here presented, from the man- 
ner in which Paul mentions the sending Titus in 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 2 Cor. viii. 
6, compared with v. 16, and ix. 3; xii. 18, Billroth 
and Rickert (who does not however assent to all 
the reasons alleged by the former) have hence 
concluded, that the sending of Titus was by no 
means after the despatch of that first epistle, but 
took place long before, and that the arrangement 
of the collection was the object of his visit. But 
Titus would be still at Corinth when that letter 
arrived, and hence could communicate to Paul re- 
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But after the sending of Titus, a violent 
popular tumult arose at Ephesus against 
the apostle, which was nevertheless an evi- 
dence of the great success of his ministry 
in Lesser Asia. Small models in gold and 
silver-of the famed temple of Artemis were 
used to be made,* which being sent to dis- 
tant parts as an object of devotion, brought 
great gain to the city. A man named De- 
metrius, who had a large manufactory of 
such models, and a great number of work- 
men, began to fear, since the gospel had 


specting the effect it produced. Perhaps Titus 
was the bearer of the first lost epistle to the Co- 
rinthian church. Hence it may be explained, 
why Paul could consider his second epistle (the 
first now extant) as his last written epistle, and 
quote it without any further designation. But if 
this had been the case, we must necessarily look 
for an express mention of Titus in our first epis- 
tle; and since none such occurs, we must either 
assume that the sending of Titus mentioned in 
the second epistle, is the same as that which we 
have spoken of in the text, or if we consider it as 
different, it occurred much earlier, so that Titus, 
when Paul wrote his first epistle to the Corinthians, 
must have been a long while returned to them. 
And for this last assumption, it may be urged, 
that at that first sending a companion of Titus is 
mentioned ; and, on the other hand, when Paul 
mentions his meeting with Titus in Macedonia, 
no one else appears; not that this is a decisive 
proof, because Titus alone might be mentioned as 
being the principal person. But, on the contrary, 
when Paul states that he boasted of the Corinthian 
church to Titus, it seems implied (if not absolutely 
necessary) that this church was not personally 
known to him. If we are disposed to assume, 
that this mission of Titus was the same as that 
mentioned in the first epistle, the chronological 
order of events would not oppose this supposition. 
But first, there is the question, whether Paul 
reckoned the year according to the Roman, Greek, 
or Jewish Calendar; in the last case, he might 
mention the sending of Titus as having taken 
place in the preceding year, if it was before 
Easter ; in the second, if it was after Easter, and 
if he wrote this epistle in autumn. But it is not 


at all necessary to assume that the sending away |: 


of Titus was in the preceding year; for it might 
be the case that the Corinthian church had begun 
the collection, before Titus had proposed it to 
them, Nor ought it to excite our surprise, that 
Paul mentions only one object for which he sent 
Titus, the arrangement of the collection, for he 
might be sent for this purpose, and at the same 
time, to obtain information for Paul respecting 
the state of the Corinthian church, and the effect 
produced by his epistle. But as he was writing 
respecting the collection, he had no occasion to 
advert to another topic. ; 

* The words of Paul, Acts xx. 19, perhaps inti- 
mate, that this popular disturbance proceeded 
from the machinations of the Jews, though it 
afterwards threatened to be dangerous to the Jews 
themselves. 
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spread with such success in Lesser Asia, 
and faith in Artemis had so far declined* 
as to lessen the sale of his wares in this 
region, that the gains of his trade would 
soon be lost. He assembled his numerous 
workmen, and easily inflamed their anger 
against the enemies of their gods, who 
threatened to deprive the great Artemis of 
her honour, and them of their gain, A 
great tumult arose, they all hastened to 
the public place where they were wont to 
assemble, and many cried out, some one 
one thing, some another, without knowing 
why they were come together. As the 
Jews here lived in the midst of a nume- 
rous Greek population who viewed them 
with constant aversion, any special occa- 
sion easily roused their slumbering preju- 
dices into open violence, and they had then 
much to suffer; they feared, therefore, that 
the anger of the people against the enemies 
of their gods—especially as many as did 
not know who these enemies were exactly 
—would be turned upon themselves, and 
one of their number, Alexander by name, 
came forward, in order to shift the blame 
from themselves upon the Christians; but 
the appearance of such a person whom 
they ranked among these enemies, aroused 
the heathen to still greater fury, and the 
clamour became more violent, But on this 
occasion only the populace appear to have 
been hostile to the teachers of Christianity ; 
the manner in which Paul had lived and 
acted during his long residence in the city 
must have operated advantageously on the 
public authorities of the city. Some even 
of the magistrates who were placed this 
year at the head of regulating all the sacra 
in Lesser Asia,t and presided over the 
public games, showed their sympathy for 


* It is possible, that the successful ministry of 
Paul already threatened the destruction of idolatry, 
though after the first successful propagation of the 
gospel, a pause in its progress intervened, similar 
to what has often occurred. Compare Pliny’s ac- 
count of the decline of heathenism, in my church 
history, vol. i. p. 140, 

t’Actagyas: each of the cities which formed 
the Kosvey tng ’Agize chose a delegate yearly for 
this college of ’Acizey2s See Aristid, orat, sacr. 
iv. ed Dindorf. vol. i, p. 531, and probably the pre- 
sident of this college would be called dgysegeus, 
&ci2eyns; his name was employed in marking the 
date of public events; see the Letter of the Church 
at Smyrna, on the martyrdom of Polycarp; and 
Ezechiel Spanheim de prestantia et usu numis- 
matum, ed, secunda, p. 691. ash [ 
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him, for when he was on the point of ex- 
posing himself to the excited crowd, they 
besought him not to incur this danger. 
And the chamberlain of the city at last 
succeeded in calming the minds of the 
people by his representations—by calling 
‘on them to give an account of the object 
of their meeting—of which the majority 
were totally ignorant—and by reminding 
them of the serious responsibility they in- 
curred for their turbulent and illegal be- 
haviour. 

It is very doubtful whether Paul was de- 
termined by this disturbance, which seems 
to have been quite transitory, to leave 
Ephesus earlier than he had intended ac- 
cording to his original plan. When he 
wrote his first letter to the Corinthians, he 
spoke to them of the dangers which daily 
threatened him, and yet these had no in- 
fluence in determining the length of his 
sojourn in this city, Perhaps we may find 
several allusions to this new disturbance.* 
A comparison of the First and Second 
Epistles of the Corinthians with one ano- 
ther, may indeed favour the belief, that 
Paul wrote the latter after this event, since 
he here writes as one who had been res- 
cued from impending death.t But it may 


* He says, 1 Cor. xv. 31, that he was daily ex- 
posed to death, which may lead us to conclude, 
that when Paul had reached the end of this epistle, 
(which was probably not written all at once), this 
disturbance had taken place. Thus we may take 
the words in y, 32, “ xara dySeamivoy royiopsy On- 

tay eyevouny Boge—arra wagadofws ezwSuy,” with 
heodoret, in a literal sense, namely, that it was 
demanded by the raging populace, as afterwards 
was often the case in the persecutions of the 
Christians, that the enemy of the gods should be 
condemned ad bestias, ad leonem. But though 
such a ery might be raised by the infuriated mul- 
titude, it is very difficult to suppose, considering 
the existing circumstances, that their desire would 
be granted, and Paul therefore could never say, 
that, as far as he could expect according to human 
judgment, he would have been a prey to the wild 
asts without the wonderful help of God. Also 
this interpretation of the words xara dySewzay, is 
not the easiest and most favoured by the connexion. 
I rather find in these words, according to the con- 
nexion, the contrast to the Christian hope, the de- 
signation of the standing-point of men in general 
who are destitute of this hope. By the wild beasts 
must therefore be understood, savage infuriated 
men with whom Paul had to contend, From Rom. 
xvi. 4, where it is said that Priscilla and Aquila 
had ventured their lives for him, as well as from 
what Paul says in Acts xx. 19, we may gather 
that he was exposed to many dangers at Ses. 
which are not mentioned in the Acts, 
+ According to the interpretation proposed by 
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indeed be supposed that when he found 
himself in the midst of those dangers, the 


Rickert, these expressions do not refer to persecu- 
tions endured by Paul, but to a dangerous illness, 
the effects of which accompanied him to Mace- 
donia, and were felt by him when he wrote this 
second Epistle to the Corinthians. But on com- 
paring all that relates to it, I cannot assent to this 
view. As to the passage in 2 Cor. i. 8, it appears 
to me that these words must be explained accord. 
ing tov. 5.. I grant, indeed, that natural diseases 
may be called in a certain sense raSnpare rod 
Xero; but in accordance with the Pauline 
phraseology, we should certainly apply them pri- 
marily to suffering for the cause of the kingdom 
of God, in which the believer follows Christ. 
Rickert thinks that if Paul had intended to sig- 
nify the persecution that had been excited at 
Ephesus, he would have named the city itself, as 
in the first epistle. But I do not see why he 
should not choose the general designation of the 
region of which Ephesus was the metropolis ; 
and, it is possible, that the exasperation of the 
heathens against him spread from Ephesus, to 
other parts of Lesser Asia which he visited. Why 
then might he not say, that the persecutions ex- 
ceeded the measure of his human strength, that 
he was almost overcome, and despaired of his 
life? In 2 Cor. iv. 9 and 11, he distinctly notices 
persecutions by which he was in continual danger 
of death, with which 1 Cor. xv. 30-31 agrees; 
from these passages we may conclude that he was 
exposed to more dangers than are recorded in the 
Acts. And in this way other passages must be 
explained. The mention of the earthen vessels is 
not against this view, for the conflicts which Paul 
had to sustain always served to awaken in his 
mind a more vivid consciousness, that he carried 
about the divine treasure in an earthen broken ves- 
sel, that this shattered receptacle would soon be 
entirely destroyed by such assaults unless strength- 
ened and rescued by Almighty power. He might 
well say in v. 10, that he always bore about in his 
body the vexewore rev Inoov, because he was always 
exposed to death for the cause of Christ, (v. 11,) 
and bearing the marks of these sufferings in his 
body, he thus carried with him an image of the 
suffering Saviour in his own person. What he 
says in v. 9, and in the whole context, marks the 
disposition of one who. had reason to consider the 
duration of his life as very uncertain, whether he 
met with a natural or violent death. 2 Cor. vi. 9 
is to be explained according to iv.9 and 11. 2 Cor. 
vii. 5 shows that even in Macedonia he had no re- 
spite from his sufferings, but was overwhelined 
with fresh trials. Here we find no trace of illness, 
The word oxze¢ by no means justifies us in under. 
standing the passage of illness; it denotes every 
thing which could affect the outer man, while 
within the highest peace might be enjoyed, The 
passage in 2 Cor. xii. 7 is too obscure to draw an 

conclusion from it with certainty; and even if 
here a chronic disorder were intended, it would 
not be clear that what was said before had any re- 
ference to it. We do not deny that Paul had to 
combat with much bodily weakness ;—we do not 
deny that the tribulation he endured must have 
impaired his bodily strength; but it does not fol. 
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higher concerns of which he treated in the 


‘First Epistle to the Corinthians, so occu- 
pied him, that he forgot every thing perso- 
nal—but that when he had left Ephesus, 


the recollections of the special leadings of 


Providence, which had rescued him from 


such dangers, filled him with overflowing 


gratitude which he could not suppress. 
After Paul had laboured at ‘l'roas in 


preaching the gospel, and had waited in 
vain for Titus, whom he expected on his 
return from Corinth, he left that place with 


troubled feelings and went to meet him 
in Macedonia. 


the advance of the Christian life, to which 
their conflicts with the world had contri- 
buted. 
a religio wlicita had as yet been com- 


menced by the authorities of the state. But 


at all events, the Christians by their with- 
drawing from the heathen worship and all 
that was connected with it, must have un- 


favourably impressed the heathen among 
whom they lived, and excited the hatred of 


the fanatical populace who were instigated 
by the Jews, Even if no legal charge 
could be brought against the believers as 
apostates from the religion of the state, still 
without this instrument, zealous heathens, 
who formed so large a majority, possessed 
suficient means to oppress or injure in 
their worldly prospects a class of persons 
so far below themselves, in numbers, re- 
spectability, and political influence. It may 
iliustrate this, if we only think of what 
converts to Christianity in the East Indies 
have had to endure (though under a Chris- 
tian government), from their heathen re- 
latives and connexions! But the Mace- 
donian Christians cheerfully endured every 
thing for the cause of the gospel, and, 
however much their means of subsistence 
had been injured, they were ready to take 
an active part in the collection made by 
Paul in the church at Jerusalem, even 
“beyond their power ;” 2 Cor, vill. In 
Macedonia, the apostle had also the satis- 
faction of meeting with Titus, and of learn- 
ing from him that his epistle had produced 
a salutary effect, if not on the whole, yet 
on the greater part of the Corinthian 
church. The disapprobation of the larger 
and better part had been expressed against 
low that the 


passages above quoted have such a 
reference. vem rages 
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Among the Macedonian 
churches he met with gratifying proofs of 


No persecutions of Christianity as 
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the incestuous person, and the voice of this 
majority, which as such must have been de- 
cisive in the assemblies of the church, had 
either actually expelled him from church- 
communion, according to the judgment ex- 
pressed by Paul, or the actual execution of 
the sentence had been put off in the event 
of his not receiving forgiveness from the 
apostle. When the resolution of the ma- 


jority was announced to the offender with 


expressions of severe reprehension, he ex- 
pressed the greatest sorrow and penitence. 
On this account, the majority, who always 
acknowledged the apostolic authority of 
Paul, interceded on his behalf that a milder 
course might be adopted, and Paul assented, 
in order that the penitent might not be 
plunged in despair, and thus a greater ca- 
lamity ensue.* The majority showed the 
greatest regard for the apostle’s authority ; 
they lamented having occasioned him so 
much trouble, and assured him how earn- 
estly they longed to see him soon among 


* In the words 2 Cor. ii. 5-10, I cannot find 
any thing different from what I have stated in the 
text. Nor do they support Riickert’s assertion, 
that the majority of the church, though they ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the offender, were 
not disposed to proceed against him as severely as 
Paul desired, and that the apostle only yielded to 
their wishes from prudential motives, in order to 
maintain his authority, and to preserve the appear- 
ance of directing their decisions. Paul says, 2 Cor. 
ii. 6, “ Sufficient to such a man is this punishment 
which was inflicted of many.” From this we can- 
not infer that it differed from the sentence passed 
by the apostle himself. This, said he—only re- 
ferring to what had taken place, and in connexion 
with what followed—is indeed not unanimous, but 
yet the punishment awarded to him by the voice 
ofthe majority. It is sufficient—may mean, enough 
has been done that this sentence of the majority 
has been expressed, and that he has been brought 
to contrition, so that now a milder course may be 
adopted, and he may be received again into church- 
communion, Or, it is sufficient that the majority 
have adopted this resolution, But, since he is 
now penitent, it need not be carried into effect. 
The pain which he has already suffered is enough. 
Hence, instead of continuing to act with that 


‘strictness, and carrying into effect that resolution 


of the church, they might announce forgiveness to 
him, for (v. 9) Paul had attained his object; they 
had, by virtue of that resolution of the ber 
iven him the proof he required of their obedience. 
e required nothing more (v. 10), as they had as- 
sented to his severe sentence; so now he was 
ready to excuse them, as he had~attained the ob- 
ject he had at heart, the welfare of the church. 
aul also expressly commends (vii, 11) the indig- 
nation they had manifested in this affair, the 
ixduenots they had felt, thus aequitting themselves 
of all participation in the wickedness. = 
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them. But Paul’s opponents among the 
Judaizers were not humbled, but, on the 
contrary, were only embittered against him 
by his reprimand and the submission paid 
to him by the rest of the church, and used 
every means in their power to make the 
church suspicious of him, They said, that 
he was powerful only in his letters, but 
that “his bodily presence was weak and 
his ‘speech contemptible ;” 2 Cor. x. 10. 
He threatened more than he could perform, 
and hence was very far from formidable. 
He was conscious of his weakness, and, 
therefore, was always threatening to come, 
but never came. 

In his first epistle, which has not come 
down to us, he probably threatened the con- 
tumacious, that he would soon come to Co- 
rinth, and if what was amiss were not rec- 
tified, he would exert the utmost preroga- 
tive of his office. In that last epistle, or by 
verbal communications, he had announced 
to them that as soon as he had left Ephe- 
sus, he would come immediately to them, 
as he wished, after a transient sojourn at 
Corinth, to travel into Macedonia, and re- 
turn again to them in order to remain with 
them till his intended departure to Jerusa- 
lem. But as he now remained longer in 
Ephesus, as he had altered the plan of his 
journey, and had announced to the Corin- 
thians that he would first go into Macedo- 
nia and then come to them;* so he took 
advantage of this arrangement to excuse a 
sense of his weakness, of vacillation, and 
of ambiguity in his expressions, And thus 
uncertain and vacillating—they concluded, 
he would be as a teacher. Hence his self- 
contradictory conduct in reference to the 
observance of the Mosaic law by the Jews 
and Gentiles. They endeavoured to set in 
a false light that Christian prudence which 
always distinguished Paul, but which was 
united in him with perfect simplicity of in- 
tention, as if he had employed a variety of 
artifices to deceive men. Also all that was 
amiss which he had denounced in his let- 
ters, had not yet been put away by that 
part of the church which adhered to the 
apostle. Such being the state of the Co- 
rinthian church, Paul thought it best—in 
order that his own yisit to Corinth might 
be disturbed by no unpleasant occurrences, 


* We therefore need not assume a lost epistle 
containing this altered plan of the journey. a 
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and that his intercourse with the Corin- 
thians might be one of joy and love—to 
write once more to them, in order to pre- 
pare the way for his personal ministry 
among them. He sent Titus with two 
other able persons in the seryice of the 
church, as bearers of this epistle to Co- 
rinth,* 
In reference to that marked suspicion of 
his conduct and character, Paul appeals in 
this epistle to the testimony of his own 
conscience, that in his intercourse with 
men in general, and especially with the 
Corinthians, he had been guided not by 
worldly prudence, but by the spirit of God; 
he contrasts one with the other, since he con- 
sidered simplicity and uprightness of inten- 
tion as the essential mark of the agency of 
the Divine Spirit. His epistle also testifies 
this ; as he wrote, so he thought ;f he had 
nothing in his mind different from his 
avowed intentions. He states the reasons 
of the alteration in the plan of his journey, 
and draws the conclusion, that no incon- 
sistency can be found in what he had said 
on this matter. And he could call God 
to witness, that no inconsistency could. be 
found in his manner of publishing the gos- 
pel, that he had always preached one un- 
changeable doctrine of Christ, and the pro- 
mises which they received, would be cer- 


#* One of these (2 Cor, viii. 18) was chosen from 
the Macedonian churches, that he might in their 
name convey the collection to Jerusalem, and he 
is distinguished as one, whose “ praise was in all 
the churches,” for his activity in publishing the 
gospel. We may indeed suppose, that Luke is the 
person intended, and must then assume, that Paul 
was left behind at Philippi, where Luke afterwards 
joined him; but that the latter, after his return 
from Corinth, again stayed at Philippi, and on the 
departure of Paul to Jerusalem, intended to join 
him there. It is indeed remarkable that Luke, 
who generally gives a fuller narrative when he 
was an eye-witness, touches so slightly on this in 
the Acts. But his brevity may be explained from 
the fact of his being more copious only in relating 
the personal ministry of Paul. 

+2 Cor. i. 12,13. The grounds on which De 
Wette objects to this interpretation, are not obvious 
to me, “But what suspicion of duplicity might 
the confident assertions in v. 12 awaken.” This 
verse could indeed awaken no such suspicion, but 
rather contradicts that suspicion which Paul’s ene- 
mies sought to excite; v. 13 serves to corroborate 
what he had said in v. 12, Paul makes the ap. 
peal, that in his epistle, as well as in his whole 
ministry, nothing could be found of a copia cagxsun, 
which his adversaries wished to find in those words; 
he maintains, that all his words, not less than his 
actions, bore the impress of dmraorus. f 
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tainly fulfilled through Christ.* God him- 
self had given them as well as him the 
certain pledge of this, by the common wit- 
ness of the Holy Spirit in their hearts ; (2 
Cor. i. 16-22.) 

The duty of vindicating his apostolic 
character against the accusations of his 
opponents, forced him to speak much of 
himself, The palpably evident object of 
his doing this, and the distinction which he 
was always careful to make between the 
divine power connected with his apostolic 
functions, and the person of a feeble mor- 
tal, between “* the man in Christ” and the 
weak Paul,t sufficiently acquitted him of 
the charge of self-conceit and vain-glory. 
To common men, who would measure 
every thing by the same measure, many 
things might seem strange in Paul’s man- 
ner of speaking of himself and his ministry, 
so that they were ready to accuse him of 
extravagance, of a self-exultation bordering 
on insanity. But what impelled him to 
speak in such strong terms, was not per- 
sonal feeling, but the inspired conscious- 
ness of the divine power attached to the 
gospel and to his apostolic calling, which 
would triumph over all opposition. Thus 
the fact of his “not being able to do any 
thing of himself” redounded in his view 
to the glory of God. 

Paul spent the rest of the summer and 
autumn in Macedonia; he probably ex- 
tended his labours to the neighbouring 
country of Illyria,t and then removed 
to Achaia, where he spent the winter. 


* Therefore independently of the law of which 
his adversaries prescribed the observance, 

t To this the passage in 2 Cor. v.13 refers. “For 
whether we be beside ourselves, (the inspiration 
with which the apostle spake of the divine objects 
of his calling, of what the power of God effected 
through his apostolic office—but which his adver- 
saries treated as empty boasting, and ascribed to 
an agpersuvn Or fexyix) it is to the glory of God; or 
whether we be sober (when the apostle speaks of 
himself as a weak mortal, puts himself on a level 
with the Corinthians, and makes no use of its apos- 
tolie power and its privileges) it is for your wel- 
fare.” 

t In 2Cor. x. 14-16, Paul seems to mark Achaia 
as the extreme limit of his labours in preaching the 
gospel ; (this indeed does not follow from the aye 
x41 Uucy, since dye: in itself dees not denote a fixed 
_or exclusive limit, see Rom. v, 13, though Paul 
sometimes uses the word in this latter meaning, 
Gal. ili. 19; iv. 2; yet it appears to proceed from 
the comparison of the three verses in connexion); 
on the other in Rom, xv. 19, Illyria is thus marked. 
But it does not follow from this last passage, that 
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Since he was now resolved, after his re- 
turn from the journey to Jerusalem, which 
he proposed undertaking at the beginning 
of the spring, to change the scene of his 
labours to the west, and to visit the metro- 
polis of the Roman Empire for the first 
time, he must have been gratified to form 
a connexion previously with the church in 
that city. The journey of Phebe, the 
deaconess of the church at Cenchreea, who 
had been induced by various circumstances 
to visit Rome, gave him the best opportu- 
nity for this purpose, while, at the same 
time, he recommended her to the care of 
the Roman church.* 


Paui himself had preached the gospel in Illyria; 
possibly he only mentioned this as the extreme 
limit as far as which he had reached in preaching 
the gospel. . 
* It is here taken for granted, that the 16th chap- 
ter belongs with the whole of the Epistle to the 
Romans, which in modern times has been disputed 
by Schulz in the “Studien und Kritiken,” vol. ii. 
p- 609; but, as it appears to me, on insufficient 
grounds. It may excite surprise that Paul should 
salute so many individuals in a church to which 
he was personally a stranger, and that we find 
among them relations and old friends of the apos- 
tle from Palestine, and other parts of the East. 
But we must recollect, that Rome was always the 
rendezvous of persons from all parts of the Ro- 
man empire, a fact stated by Athensus in the 
strongest terms, Deipnosoph. i, 20, tny “Papeziay 
Torly eriTouny THE oixousenc, ev Hh ouVidely EorIY 
maras ras monete ideuuevec, (such as Alexandria, 
Antioch, Nicomedia, and Athens)—x2: yae aa re 
eSvy ASeows avToS: cuvauicrat. Paul might easily 
become personally acquainted at Ephesus and Co- 
rinth with many Christians from Rome, or learn 
particulars respecting them. Among those whom 
he salutes were persons of the family of Narcissus, 
who was well known to be a freedman of the Em- 
peror Claudius. That Aquila and Priscilla were 
again in Rome, that a part of the church assembled 
in their house, and that a number of years after- 
wards, as may be inferred from the 2d Epistle to 
Timothy, they are to be found at Ephesus,—all 
this, from what we have before remarked, is not 
sosurprising, The warning against the Judaizing 
teachers xvi. 17, who published another doctrine 
than what they had received (from the disciples 
of the apostle), agrees perfectly with what is said 
in the 14th chapter, and with what we may infer 
from the epistle itself, in reference to the state of 
the Roman church. The passage in xvi. 19 agrees 
also with i. 8, and the comparison confirms the 
belief that they both belong to the same epistle. 
Bauer, in his essay before quoted, has endeavoured 
to prove the spuriousness of the two last chapters. 
He believes that, in the 15th chapter especially, he 
can trace a later writer attached to Pauline prin- 
ciples, who thought that, in order to justify Paul, 
and to bring about a union between the Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, it was necessary to make 
some additions to the epistle; but I cannot per- 
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_ It is not improbable that, at an early 
period, the seed of the gospel was brought 
by Jewish Christians to the Jews at Rome, 
as at that time, if we may judge from the 
salutations at the end of the epistle, persons 
who were among the oldest Christians 
lived at Rome; but these certainly did not 
form the main body of the church, for the 
greater part evidently consisted of Chris- 
tians of Gentile descent, to whom the gos- 
pel had been published by men of the 
Pauline school, independently of the Mosaic 
Law, to whom Paul, as the apostle of the 
Gentiles, felt himself called to write, and 


ceive the validity of the evidence adduced by this 
acute critic. Paul was probably prevented when 
he had finished the 14th chapter, from continuing 
the epistle to the close. And when he took it up 
again where he left off, and looked back on what 
he had last written, he felt himself impelled to. add 
something on the theme of which he had last 
treated, the harmony between the Gentile and 
Jewish Christians in the Roman church. His ob- 
ject was, on the one hand, to check the free-think- 
ing Gentile Christian from self-exaltation in rela- 
tion to their weaker Jewish brethren in the faith; 
and on the other hand, to remind the Jewish Chris- 
tians that the admission of the Gentiles into the 
kingdom of God was no infringement of the rights 
of the Jewish people, and that it was in unison 
with the predictions of the Old Testament. He 
exhorts them, xv. 7, to receive one another mutu- 
ally as members of the same kingdom of God, 
though with a special reference to the Gentile 
Christians, to whom Paul at the beginning of the 
chapter particularly addressed himself, if we fol- 
low the best accredited reading, dude. He then 
states the reasons why the Gentiles had especial 
cause to praise God, to be thankful and humble, 
since God had in so unexpected a manner brought 
them to a participation of his kingdom, who pre- 
viously knew nothing of it, and who had no hopes 
of this kind, (a train of thought which he intro- 
duces elsewhere, Ephes, ii. 12, and in several other 
passages.) He shows that God by the sending of 
Christ to the Jews, manifested his faithfulness, since 
thus he had fulfilled the promises made to the fa- 
thers; but had manifested his mercy to the Gen- 
tiles, since he had called to a participation in the 
kingdom of God, those among whom the founda- 
tion of this kingdom had not been laid, and to 
whom no promises had been given, Such a theo- 
retical contrast is of course not perfectly strict, but 
partial, and of a kind frequently employed by Paul. 
For he says, and the Old Testament intimates, that 
the Messiah would extend his saving efficiency to 
the Gentiles; hence, it is evident, that God while 
he shows mercy to them, at the same time verifies 
his faithfulness. In all this, we find nothing un- 
uline, nothing foreign to the object of this epistle. 
t is impossible that Paul could intend to close 
with the fourteenth chapter, but according to the 
usual style of the Pauline epistles, a conclusion 
must necessarily follow, which these two last chap- 
ters furnish, = on 
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whom, in consequence of the relation, he 
could address with the greater freedom. 
How could Paul, from his call to publish 
the gospel to all the nations of the world, 
infer his call to announce the doctrine of 
salvation to the Romans, if he had not be- 
lieved that those to whom his epistle was 
especially addressed were Gentiles? For 
the Jews, whether living among the Ro- 
mans or Greeks, always considered them- 
selves as belonging not to the £5'}3, ¢3vn, 


but to the one EY, the Aaos in the diacaroga. 


In reference to them, Paul could only have 
spoken of being sent to one nation. How 
could he say (Rom. i. 18) that he wished 
to come to Rome in order “to have some 
fruit” there, ‘even as among other Gen- 
tiles,” by the publication of the gospel, if 
he was. not writing principally to persons 
belonging to the Gentiles, among whom 
alone he had hitherto been wont to gain 
fruit? Verse 14 shows that he was not 
thinking of Jews in distant parts. How 
otherwise could he be induced to assert, 
that as elsewhere, so also in the metropolis 
of the civilized world, he was not ashamed 
to publish the gospel? For in reference to 
the Jews, it could make no great difference 
whether he met with them at Jerusalem or 
at Rome; the same obstacles to their be- 
lieving the gospel existed in both places, 
owing to which Jesus the Crucified was:an 
offence to them. It cannot be concluded 
from his addressing the Gentile Christians 
so pointedly in xi. 18, that the epistle in 
general was not intended for them ; for at 
all events—since there were Jews in the 
Church, though they formed the minority 
—when heexpressed any thing which was 
applicable only to the Gentile members, it 
was needful that he should thus distinguish 
it. If we suppose those Jewish Christians 
who taught the continued obligation of the 
Mosaic Law to have formed the original 
body of the Church, it will not be easy to 
explain how Gentile Christians who adopted 
the Pauline principles (and who must evi- 
dently have been a minority), could join 
themselves to such. But it is very diffe. 
rent, if we suppose this church to have been 
constituted like others of the Gentile Chris- 
tians of whom we have before spoken, 
Moreover, in the Neronian persecution, the 
Christian church appears as a new sect 
hated by the people, a genus tertium, of 
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whom the people were disposed to credit 
the worst reports, because they were op- 
posed to all the forms of religion hitherto 
in existence. But this could not have been 
the case if Judaism had been the predomi- 
nant element in the Roman church. The 
Christians would then have been scarcely 
distinguished from the Jews, and it was not 
usual to pay much attention to the internal 
religious disputes of the Jews. In the con- 
troversy with the churches in Lesser Asia, 
the bishops of Rome were the opponents 
of the Jewish Christian Easter; this was 
closely connected with the formation of the 
Christian cultus on Pauline principles, and 
an appeal could here be made to an ancient 
tradition. To the marks of an anti-Jewish 
tendency belongs also the custom of fasting 
on the Sabbath. The opinion that this 
anti-Jewish tendency arose as a reaction 
against an earlier Judaizing tendency, is at 
variance with what has been said, and is 
also inconsistent with historical truth; for 
since at a later period we see the hierarchi- 
cal element (which is decidedly Jewish, and 
favourable rather than otherwise to Juda- 
ism), peculiarly prominent in the Roman 
church, so it is difficult to suppose that ex- 
actly at this time a reaction should be pro- 
duced against Judaism,* arising from pri- 
mitive Christian knowledge and the Pau- 
line spirit. In the work of Hermas, we 
recognise indeed a conception of Christi- 
anity more according to James than ac- 
cording to Paul, (and yet not throughout 
and entirely Judaizing), but we know too 
little of the relation in which the author of 
this bogk stcod to the whole Roman church, 
to determine any thing respecting the lead- 
ing tendency of the latter. This remark 
applies more strongly to the Clementines 
of which the origin is so uncertain, and 
which by the leading sentiments is essen- 
tially distinguished from the Shepherd of 
Hermas, although some points of affinity 
exist in the two works. In Rome, the 
capital of the world, where the various kinds 
of religion were assembled from all coun- 
tries, the different Christian sects would 


_* Dr. Baur, whose views I am here opposing, in 
his essay against Rothe, on the origin of episco- 
pacy in the Christian church, (Tuhinger Zeitschrift 
fir Theologie, 1838, part iii. p. 141), endeavours to 
prove that this reaction against Judaism, supposing 
that to have originally predominated, took place at 
a later period in the Roman church. 
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soon seek a settlement, and establish them- 
selves. We, therefore, are not justified in 
saying of every sect which we see arising 
out of the bosom of the Roman church, 
that it proceeded from the religious ten- 
dency that originally predominated in it, 
and was a reaction against tendencies sub- 
sequently formed. This applies particu- 
larly to the Monarchians, who yet could 
not all be referred to a Judaizing element ; 
for a Praxeas, of whom we certainly know, 
that he ‘found a point of connexion in the 
whole Roman church,—which cannot be 
asserted of other kinds of Monarchians— 
formed by his peculiar conceptions of the 
doctrine of Christ as a God revealing and 
revealed, the most direct opposition to the 
Judaizing standing-point, in many respects 
still more, than was at that time the case 
with the common church doctrine of Subor- 
dination. But when the Artemonites ap- 
pealed to their agreement with the earlier 
Roman bishops, we cannot accept this as 
historical evidence. All sects have always 
an interest to claim a high antiquity for 
their doctrine, and the Artemonites could 
easily make use for their purpose of many 
indefinite expressions of earlier doctrinal 
statements. They appealed generally to 
the antiquity of their doctrine in the church, 
and yet we know that the ancient hymns 
and the apologies could with justice be ad- 
duced against them as witnesses for the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ. We con- 
sider, therefore, the opinion is well grounded, 
that the Roman church was formed prin- , 
cipally from the stock of Gentile Christians, 
and that the Pauline form of doctrine origi- 
nally prevailed among them.* 

In this church, the state of affairs was 
similar to that which for the most part ex- 
isted in churches where the Gentile Chris- 
tian element predominated, though mingled 
with the Jewish Christian. The Jewish 
Christians could not bring themselves to 
acknowledge the Gentiles, who neglected 
the ceremonial law, as altogether their 


* The testimony of Hilarius (the so-called Am- 
brosian), to which Baur appeals as historical evi- 
dence, we certainly dare not estimate too highly; 
for this writer of the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury, could hardly make use of historical sources 
on the constitution of the Roman church to which 
Paul wrote. He had scarcely any other sources 
of information than we have; his testimony ap- 
pears to be only as deduced from this epistle ac- 
cording to his own interpretation of it, = 
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equals in relation to the kingdem of God; 
the Gentile Christians also still retained 
those feelings of contempt with which they 
were wont to contemplate the Jews, and 
the manner in which the greater part of the 
Jews opposed the publication of the gospel, 
confirmed them in this temper of mind; 
Rom. xi. 17-18. 

Paul in this epistle, lays before the 
church, which he had not yet taught per- 
sonally, the fundamental principles of the 
gospel; he wished as he himself says, 
Rom. ,xv. 15, to recall to their remem- 
brance* what had been announced to them 
as the doctrine of-Christianity, and to tes- 
tify that this was the genuine Christian 
truth, which alone could satisfy the re- 
ligious wants of human nature, and ex- 
horted them not to allow themselves 
to be led astray by any strange doctrine. 
This epistle may therefore serve to inform 
us, what was in Paul’s estimation the es- 
sence of the gospel. He begins with as- 
suring them that shame could not have 
kept him back from publishing the gospel 
in the capital of the civilized world ; for he 


* It is generally supposed that the azo yegous in 
this verse relates to some particular passages of 
the epistle, which might seem to be written in too 
bold a tone. We might admit this, if any severe 
censure were to be met with in this epistle on the 
faults of his church, as in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. In this case, we might suppose that 
Paul would think proper to apologize for such 
harsh expressions, as proceeding from one who 
was not personally known to the church. But 
such animadversions on the church we do not 
find in this epistle ; and all that he says respecting 
the state of the Gentile world, to which they be- 
longed before their conversion, as well as in all 
that he says to warn them against self-exaltation, 
I can find nothing which would occasion an apo- 
logy on the part of such a man as Paul. Hence, 
I cannot help considering the dso peegous only as 
qualifying the toagneoregoy, or that it relates to 
what follows. Paul places the boldness in this, 
that he, though personally unknown to the church 
as a teacher, ventured to write to them such an 
epistle in which he might appear to announce the 
doctrine of salvation, as if it were entirely new to 
them. But he explains his design, that it was 
only to “put them in mind” of what they had al- 
ready heard, and he believed that, in virtue of the 
ministry committed to him by divine grace, that 
he was justified in ee known the gospel to 
the Gentiles. He even qualifies the “ putting them 
in mind” by the addition of 71, thus representing 
it as something accessory, and not absolutely re- 
quired. In these words, in the interpretation of 
which I cannot agree with Baur, ee ‘ae oo 
thing unpauline, On the contrary, I fi re the 
same pauline mode of address as in Rom. i. 12. 
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never had occasion to be ashamed of the 
doctrine of the gospel, since every where, 
among Gentiles as well as Jews, it had 
shown itself capable of working with divine 
power for the salvation of men, if they only 
believed it; by this doctrine they all ob- 
tained what all alike needed,—that which 
was essential to the salvation of men,—the 
means by which they might be brought 
from a state of estrangement from God in 
sin, to become holy before God. In order 
to establish this, it was necessary for the 
apostle to show that all, both Jews and 
Gentiles, were in need of this means. He 
endeavoured to lead them both toa con- 
sciousness of their sinfulness and guilt, and 
to take notice of that which might prevent 
either party, according to their respective 
standing-points, from attaining this con- 
sciousness, the self-deceptions and so-+ 
phisms, which obstructed the discernment 
of the truths which he announced. He 
had then to point out to the Gentiles that 
their consciences testified against them, that 
they could not excuse themselves in their 
sins by pleading ignorance of God and his 
law ; he objected to the Jews, that that law, 
in the possession of which they were so proud, 
could only utter a sentence of condemna- 
tion against them as its violators; he ex- 
posed their self-delusion in thinking, that 
by the works of the law such as they could 
perform, or in virtue of their descent from 
the theocratic nation, they could appear as 
holy before God. After pointing out that 
both parties were equally in need of the 
means of salvation, the object he had in 
view led him to develope the manner in 
which man, by ‘faith in the Redeemer, 
might become holy before God, and to ex- 
hibit the blessed consequences that followed 
from this new relation to God; and in this. 
developement, he takes pains, as is evident 
in various passages, so to influence the two 
parts of which the church at Rome consist: 
ed, the Gentile and the Jewish Christians, 
that uniting in an equally humble acknow- 
ledgment of the grace to which they were 
indebted for their salvation, neither might 
exalt themselves above the other ; he closes 
the whole developement with extolling that 
grace, to which all stood in the same re- 
lation, being equally in need of deliverance, 
and which all must atlast unite in glorifying. 

In the practical exhortations which form 
the last part of this eépistle, the wisdom is 
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apparent with which Paul treats of the re- 
lations in which the new converts to Chris- 
tianity were placed; he anticipates the 
errors into which they were likely to be 
seduced, and endeavours to suggest the best 
preservatives against their influence. The 
seditious spirit of the Jews, which refused 
to acknowledge the legitimacy of any Gen- 
tile government, (see my Church History, 
vol. i. p. 50), could not find ready entrance 
into the church at Rome, since the majority 
of its members, being Gentile-Christians, 
were not exposed to infection on this side. 
But similar errors, from a misunderstanding 
of Christian truth, might easily arise among 
them, as actually happened at a later period. 
Accustomed to consider themselves as mem- 
bers of the kingdom of God, in opposition 
to the heathen world, they were in danger 
of giving an outward form to this opposi- 
tion, which properly belonged to the inter- 
nal disposition, and thus a hostile tendency 
would be called forth against all existing 
civil institutions, since they would be 
looked upon as all belonging to the king- 
dom of the evil spirit. With the conscious- 
ness of belonging to the kingdom of God, 
a misapprehension arising from carnal 
views might be connected, that those who 
were destined to rule hereafter in the king- 
dom of the Messiah, need not in the pre- 
sent life submit to worldly governments. 
Such a carnal misapprehension might easily 
be combined with the doctrine of Christian 
freedom, and the apostle on other oc- 
casions had thought it needful to caution 
against it; Gal. v. 13. He wished to be 
beforehand in opposing such practical er- 
rors, which his knowledge of human nature 
led him to anticipate, even if they were not 
already visible; accordingly, he strictly 
enjoined on the Roman Christians, that 
they ought to consider the institution of 
civil government generally as a divine or- 
dinance, for a definite object in the plan of 
Providence;* that under this aspect, they 
must view the government actually existing, 
and demean themselves conformably to it. 

At the close, he notices a special practi- 


* Tt was not the apostle’s design in that passage 
to develope the whole doctrine of the reciprocal 
duties of rulers and subjects; but he pursues only 
one marked antithetical reference, in order to 
warn Christians of that misapprehension, and 
hence he leaves all other topics untouched, which 
otherwise would naturally fall under discussion. 
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cal difference in the church, But it may 
be disputed, in what light we are to view it. 
As in the fourteenth chapter he places in 
opposition those who eat, and those who 
eat not, and by the latter apparently in- 
tends those who scrupled to eat flesh and 
drink wine, and confined themselves to the 
vegetable diet, (compare v. 2, and v. 21), 
some have been led to conclude,* that in this 
church a strong ascetic tendency, entirely 
forbidding animal food and strong drink, had 
found an entrance, similar to the doctrine 
of the later Encratite. Such a tendency, 
however foreign to the Hebrew and Gre- 
cian religious systems, had in that age in- 
sinuated itself in various forms, both among 
the Jews and Gentiles, owing to the change 
produced by the breaking up of the ancient 
mental habitudes of the world, and effected 
a junction with Christianity, by a mistaken 
view of the contrariety between the spirit 
and the flesh, and of the opposition between 
the world and Christianity. 

But how can what Paul says on indivi- 
dual cases, be referred to persons under the 
influence of this tendency? ‘* Let not him 
that eateth” (he says in v. 3), ‘ despise 
him that eateth not; and let not him who 
eateth not, judge him that eateth ;” that is, 
not condemn, not disallow his participa- 
tion in the kingdom of God; yet persons 
of this ascetic tendency did not altogether 
condemn those who would not consent to 
such abstinence, but they believed that they 
were inferior to themselves, and not so far 
advanced in the perfection of the spiritual 
life. Paul therefore ought rather to have 
said, Let such a one despise him that eat- 
eth. Or we must assume that these per- 
sons had gone so far as to consider the 
eating of flesh to be absolutely sinful. But 
this they could have said only on the prin- 
ciples of a certain dualistic theosophy, 
which viewed God not as the origin of all 
creatures ; andif Paul had met with such a 
scheme, he would certainly not have treated 
it with so much tolerance, but have felt it 
his duty to combat it strenuously, as utter- 
ly opposed to the standing-point of Chris- 


* This view, with various modifications, has 
been brought forward by Eichorn, in his introdue- 
tion to the New Testament, and by Baur in his 
essay on this epistle; by the latter in connexion 
with his view of a predominant Jewish-Christian 
tendency in the Roman church, allied to the later 
Ebionitism, and containing its germ. 
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tian piety. Nor would the exhortation ad- 
dressed to the other side not to despise 
such a one, have been suitable in this case ; 
for persons of this tendency had nothing 
which exposed them to contempt, but it 
was rather to be feared that, by such a 
stricter mode of living, they would be held 
in greater respect than was their due, - Be- 
sides, how could Paul say of such a one in 
v. 6, “* He that eateth not, to the Lord he 
eateth not and giveth God thanks.” Such 
persons would want the disposition to thank 
God for all the gifts which he had granted 
for human subsistence. How could he, in 
reference to such a case, say in vy. 21, ‘It 
is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, 
in order to give no offence to a brother.” 
It could give no offence to one who was 
zealous in practising such asceticism, if he 
saw another brother living with less strict- 
ness. But if other Christians believed that 
they ought to follow his example, he might 
to his injury be confirmed in his delusion, 
that such a mode of living had something 
in it excellent or meritorious. Least of all 
could we suppose that Paul would treat per- 
sons of this sort simply as weak, and show 
them so much indulgence without discuss- 
ing more fully the principle that formed 
the basis of their standing-point. And if 
we do not assume that this principle was 
an avowed dualism which he must have 
combated, yet, on any supposition, he 
could not have acted with so much mild- 
ness and forbearance towards an ascetic 
arrogance of this kind, which was equally 
in diametric opposition to his doctrine of 
justification and to the essence of Christian 
humility. Of such a perversion of religious 
sentiment, it could not be expected that it 
would gradually be overcome by the pro- 
gressive developement of faith as the root 
of the whole Christian life; but it was 
rather to be feared, that a principle so alien 
to the Christian life, and so much favoured 
by certain tendencies of the times, would 
gather increasing strength and injure more 
and more the healthy developement of 
Christianity : several appearances of this 
kind in the following age justify us in this 
‘conclusion, How very differently does Paul 
speak against such a tendency in the Epis- 
tle to the Colossians! Evidently the per- 
sons towards whom Paul enjoins forbear- 
ance, were such who distinguished certain 
days as in a special sen i to God, 
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and who could not yet bring themselves to 
the Christian standing-point, that all days 
ought in an equal manner to be dedicated 
to God. We must here recognise the re- 
action of the Jewish standing-point, (which, 
since it had its indisputable right in the de- 
velopement of religious truth, and could 
not be altogether set aside by a single 
effort, Paul, unless its claims wese arro- 
gantly set forth, always treated with indul- 
gence), and we shall find sufficient reason 
for referring another topic which concerns 
the question of abstinence to the same ten- 
dency. We shall be led to think of the 
Jewish Christians, who were still strict ob- 
servers of the Mosaic law, not only in 
keeping certain days, but also in refraining 
from certain kinds of food. We shall be 
less surprised at this, if we recollect that 
generally the Christians of Jewish descent, 
particularly those of Palestine, when they 
lived at Rome, adhered to their former 
Jewish mode of life. But in the Mosaic 
laws: relative to food, there was nothing 
that could occasion scruples about eating 
flesh or drinking wine. Or we must assume 
that Paul spoke only hypothetically and 
hyperbolically, without thinking of a case, 
which might really occur under existing 
circumstances, although this is by no means 
probable, judging from his mode of ex- 
pressing himself. 

Further, if we think of those Jewish 
Christians who believed that the Mosaic 
laws respecting food were still obligatory, 
it is indeed evident, that Paul must admo- 
nish the Gentile Christians who were en- 
tangled in no such perplexities, that they 
ought not to despise their weaker Jewish 
brethren on account of their scrupulosity, 
nor lead them to act against their con- 
sciences, by working on their feelings of 
shame. But would he have expressed 
himself so mildly, if these Jewish Chris- 
tians had ventured to condemn others who 
partook of food which they held to be pro- 
hibited? In this case, we must suppose it 
to be the opinion of these Jewish Chris- 
tians, that the Mosaic law was binding on 
Gentile Christians, and that without its ob- 
servance they could not be partakers of 
the kingdom of God. But we know how 
emphatically Paul always expressed him- 
self against those who maintained such a 
sentiment, and in doing so, invalidated his 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. In 
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ac dition—and on this point we must lay still 
greater weight—Paul exhorts the strong in 
faith and the unscrupulous to take into con- 
sideration the necessities of the weak, and 
rather to refrain from food, which from 
the standing-point of their own conviction 
they could partake of without scruple, than 
give offence to their weaker brethren. But 
how would it agree with the principles of 
this apostle, that he should advise the Gen- 
tile Christians to make such a concession, 
by which they would practically have re- 
cognised for their own’ standing-point the 
obligatory force of the Mosaic law—since 
he was more wont to urge on the Gentile 
Christians not to give place to the Judai- 
zers, who wished to compel them to the 
observance of the law, but to maintain 
their Christian freedom against them. In 
fact, there was no ground for such an ex- 
hortation. The Jewish Christians had no 
cause to be uneasy, because the Gentile 
Christians did not trouble themselves about 
the Mosaic laws respecting food. By the 
stipulation concluded by the apostolic con- 
vention at Jerusalem, they were set at 
liberty from every such restriction. If this 
gave offence to the Jewish Christians, the 
offence was unavoidably founded in the 
evangelical truth itself. 

We must therefore think of something 
connected indeed with the religious stand- 
ing-point of the Judaizers, but yet some- 
thing separable from the observance of the 
Mosaic law,—something that with more 
appearance of justice the Jewish Christians 
might require of their Gentile brethren,— 
something, in which a concession to the 
weakness of others, might be demanded of 
Gentile Christians, without encroaching on 
their Christian freedom. This could be 
nothing else than abstaining from the flesh 
of animals offered to idols. Every thing 
in this section would agree with this alone. 
The passage would have a meaning appli- 
cable to the circumstances of the times, if 
we suppose thdse persons to be spoken of 
who, in certain cases, would rather abstain 
altogether from animal food, and eat only 
herbs, that they might unknowingly be in 
danger of eating something unclean and de- 
filing, the flesh of idolatrous sacrifices. In 
vy. 2, Paul presents the contrast in the ex- 
treme point, on the one side, a strength of 
faith which proceeds so far as to banish all 
scruples respecting the enjoyment of food, 
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and on the other side, the extreme of scru- 
pulosity, arising from weakness of faith, 
which would rather eat no meat whatever, 
in order to avoid the danger of eating the 
flesh of animals offered to idols: Now, it 
is evident, how Paul could say, that if needs 
be, it would be better not to eat flesh, nor 
to drink wine, rather than disturb the con- 
science of a weak brother. We need only 
recollect that the heathens accompanied 
their sacrifices with libations ;* that the 
same scruples which existed relative to the 
meat of the sacrifices, would also arise in 
reference to the wine of the libations. But 
that the apostle has not expressly men- 
tioned the sacrifices, can in our opinion oc- 
casion no perplexity. He had in view only 
such readers as would at once understand 
from his words what he meant; so in ordi- 
nary letters, many things are not stated in 
detail, because it is presumed that the per- 
sons to whom they are addressed perfectly 
understand the allusions. 

We must therefore conceive the state of 
affairs in this church to have been similar 
to that in the Corinthian, which we have 
already noticed. Some gave themselves 
no concern about the injunction against 
meat offered to idols, like the free-thinking 
Corinthians, and ridiculed the scrupulosity 
of the Jewish Christians; others, on the 
contrary, considered the eating of such 
food as absolutely sinful, and hence passed 
sentence of condemnation on those who 
ventured to eat every thing without distinc- 
tion. Thus also some were still too much 
accustomed to consider certain days as pe- 
culiarly sacred, according to the Jewish 
standing-point; those who thought more — 
freely, and viewed the subject from the 
pure Christian standing-point, were dis- 
posed to make no religious difference be- 
tween one day and another. Such a state 
of things as this could only exist in a com- 
munity which was formed similarly to the 
Corinthian church, which consisted of a 
majority of Christians of Gentile descent, 
but with an addition to the original mate- 
rials of a subordinate Jewish element.t 


* See the Mishnah in the treatise 7 ON 
on idolatrous worship, c. ii. § 3, ed. Sarenhua, P. 
iv. 369, 384, 

t It agrees with this view, that in Rom, xv. 7 (a 


passage closely connected with what goes before) 
the subject is the agreement between Gentile and 
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Paul begins his exhortation, without parti- 
cularly designating the persons he ad- 
dressed, yet having chiefly in view the more 
free-thinking Gentile Christians, which also 
confirms the notion, that these formed the 
main body of the church. He declares the 
standing-point of these persons to be cor- 
rect in theory ; but as in the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, he censures the want of 
Christian love in them, who so little re- 
garded what affected the welware of their 
weaker brethren, and with that defect, the 
misapprehension of Christian freedom, 
which was shown in their laying ‘such 
great stress on what was outward and in 
itself indifferent, as if the true good of 
Christians consisted in such things, instead 
of being something grounded in their inner 
life, which would remain secure whether 
they could use or not use these outward 
things. The participation of the kingdom 
of God consisted not in meat and drink, 
(the true possessions and privileges, the 
true freedom of the members of God’s king- 
dom consisted not in eating or drinking 
this or that, outward things in general be- 
ing signified by this expression,) but in the 
participation of those heavenly possessions 
of the inner man—righteousness (in the 
Pauline sense, the designation of the whole 
relation in which the x mi¢rsws Jrcouog stands 
to God), the heavenly peace flowing from 
it, the happiness of the divine life, Rom. 
xv. 17. He recommends mutual forbear- 
ance and love to both parties, that no one 
should judge another, but each one should 
seek to be well grounded in his own con- 
victions, and act accordingly ; but that the 
more mature in Christian conviction should 
condescend to the standing-point of those 
who were not so far advanced, since more 
‘is required from the strong than from the 
weak. ; 

After Paul had spent three months in 
Achaia, he wished to depart with the sums 
collected for the poor Christians at Jerusa- 
lem, and thus to close his apostolic minis- 
try in the East.* This plan was wisely 


formed by him, and this his last journey to 
Jerusalem is to be viewed as marking an 


he thinks. may. be deduced from the silence of the 
Acts on this collection, and the object of this jour- 
ney, in favour of the hypothesis which he has ad- 
vanced. I must also avow myself opposed to Dr. 
Baur’s views, who in his Essay on the Romans, 
and his Dissertation on Episcopacy, endeavours 
to show that the author of the Acts misrepresented 
the facts, and set them in a false light from a one- 
sided, apologetic intention; see his review of Dr. 
Schneckenburger in the Jahrbuch fir wissen- 
schaftliche Kritik. March, 1841. These two eri- 
tics are struck with the omission of a transaction 
of so much importance in the historical connexion 
of events, and hence believe, that they must find 
out a special reason for it in the object which the 
author of the Acts proposed to himself in writing 
his work. As he was disposed to assume ignorance 
of the continued division between the Jews and 
Gentile Christians, and always represents only the 
Jews, and not the Jewish Christians, as adversa- 
ries of the apostle, so he could not adduce any 
thing which might testify against his assumption, 
or that even might serve to lessen the opposition: 
which he kept out of sight; and hence he could 
not represent this last journey of Paul in its true 
light. Had we reason to expect in this age of 
the church, a comprehensive: historical represen- 
tation, explaining the causes and connexion of 
events, if the Acts wore the appearance of such 
a work, had its author been a Christian Thucy- 
dides or Polybius—we might then have admitted 
the inference, that either he was at too great a 
distance from the events to know: any thing of 
this collection, or. of the real object. of this jour- 
ney, or that, owing to a one-sided bias, he had 
consciously or unconsciously falsified the history. 
But such a statesmanlike point of view, which 
could be formed only where the developement of 
eyents could be surveyed with a certain, calmness 
of mind and a philosophic interest, was, totally 
foreign to the standing-point of Christian history 
at this time, and especially to that of the Acts, It 
consists of memoirs, as the author gave them from 
the sources of information within his reach, or 
from his own recollection, without following any 
definite plan. He mentions the last journey of 
Paul to Jerusalem, on account of the serious con- 
sequences to the apostle himself, without reflect- 
ing further on his object in undertaking it, and 
probably passed over the collection as being in 
that view animportant; his interest would be en- 
gaged by other objects; and reflections which 
would only present themselves from a compre- 
hensive survey of history, would be totally ab. 
sent from his thoughts. Yet this bountiful col 
lection might be included among the practical 
proofs which Paul gave (Acts xxi. 19), of the 
success of his ministry among the Gentiles; why 
should he have been intentionally silent respect- 
ing it? If he could say what is mentioned in that 

ssage, without injury to the design imputed to 

im, could he not also say, The presbyters of the 
church at Jerusalem praised God for kindling such 
active brotherly love in the hearts of the believing 
Gentiles. Yet the author of the Acts, by his ac- 
count in ch, xx. v, 21, implies the continued en- 


' Jewish Christians; and that Paul in Rom. vi. 17, 
"warns them of the common Judaizers, who by the 
_spread of their principles endeavoured to excite 
divisions in such mixed churches. =~ 
* Though I agree for the most part with Dr. 
Schneckenburger in what he says (in his work on 
~ the Acts) on the intention of this last journey to 
Jerusalem ; yet I cannot entirely assent = 
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epoch in the developement of the church, 
whose importance we must consider more 
closely. A year had passed since he had 
with great zeal set this collection on foot 
among the churches of Gentile Christians 
in Asia and Europe, and it was of import- 
ance to him that it should be very pro- 
ductive. He had already written to the 
Corinthian church, 1 Cor. xvi. 4, that if 
this collection equalled his wishes, he would 
convey it himself to Jerusalem. It was 
certainly not merely his intention to assist 
the poor of the church at Jerusalem in 
their temporal necessities; he had an ob- 
ject still more important for the develope- 
ment of the church, to effect a radical cure 
of the breach between the’ Jewish and the 
Gentile Christians, and to seal for perpe- 
tuity the unity of the church. As the im- 
mediate power of love can effect more to 

eal the schism of souls, than all formal 
conferences in favour of union, so the man- 
ner in which the Gentile churches evinced 
their love and gratitude to the Mother 
church, would accomplish what had not 
yet been attained by all attempts at union. 
Paul wished, since he was accompanied to 
Jerusalem by the messengers of these 
churches, who practically contradicted the 
charges disseminated against him by his 
Jewish and Judaizing adversaries,—that 
the proofs of the sympathizing and self- 
sacrificing love of the Gentile Christians 
should serve as evidence to the Jewish 
Christians, who had imbibed prejudices 
against them, of what could be effected by 
ithe preaching of the gospel independently 
of the law of Moses; so that they would be 
obliged to acknowledge the operation of 
God’s spirit among these, whom they had 
always been indisposed to receive as bre- 
thren in the faith. Paul himself plainly 
indicates this to have been his chief object 
in this collection and journey (2 Cor. ix. 
12-15); that not only this service of love 
might relieve the wants of the Christians at 


mity of the Jewish Christians against Paul. I do 
not see, therefore, what could have induced him 
designedly to have suppressed earlier facts relating 
to it. In Paul’s defence in Acts xxiv. 17, there is 
actually an allusion to the collection, which there- 
fore the author could not have intended to conceal, 
But if the Acts had been a connected history, or a 
narrative from one source, this collection, that is 
only mentioned accidentally, must have been re- 


- corded earlier in its place in the regular series of 
events, 
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Jerusalem, but that many hearts might be 
excited to gratitude to God; when they 
saw how the faith of Gentile Christians had 
verified itself by this act of kindness, they 
would feel compelled to praise God for this 
practical testimony to the gospel, and 
through the manner in which the grace of 
God had shown its efficacy among them, 
being filled with love to them, they would 
make them objects of their intereessions. 
A reciprocal communion of prayer in 
thanksgiving and intercession, was always 
considered as the mark and seal of genuine 
Christian brotherhood ; he therefore wished 
to bring about such a union of heart be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
Before he extended his labours for the 
spread of the church in other lands, he 
was anxious for the security and stability 
of the work of which the foundation had 
been already laid; but which was exposed 
to the greatest danger on the side of that 
earliest controversy, which was always 
threatening to break forth again. 

Yet it all depended on this, whether the 
apostle of the Gentiles could succeed in 
carrying his wisely formed plan into effect; 
he was well aware, what hindrances and 
dangers obstructed his progress. It -was 
questionable whether the power of love 
would succeed in overcoming the narrow- 
heartedness of the Jewish Spirit, and in- 
duce the Jewish Christians to receive as 
brethren, the Gentile brethren who accom- 
panied him. And what had he to expect 
from the Jews, when he, after they had 
heard so much of his labours among the 
Gentiles, which had excited their fanatical 
hatred,——personally appeared among them; 
if he who in his youth had been known as 
a zealous champion of Pharisaism, was 


now seen accompanied by uncircumcised 


Gentiles as messengers from Gentile 
churches, whose equal birthright for the 
kingdom of the Messiah he zealously ad- 
vocated? Fully alive to the difficulties 
and dangers which he must overcome in 
order to attain his great object, he en- 
treated the Roman Christians for their in- 
tercessory prayers, that he might be de- 
livered from the unbelievers among the 
Jews, and that this service might be well 
received by the Christians at Jerusalem, 
that he might come to them from thence 
with joy and be refreshed by them; Ro- 
mans xv, 31, 32... coment 
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THE FIFTH AND LAST JOURNEY OF PAUL TO JERUSA- 
LEM—ITS IMMEDIATE CONSEQUENCES—RHIS IMPRI- 
SONMENT IN PALESTINE. 

Arrer staying three months in Achaia, 
Paul departed from Corinth in the spring 
of the year 58 or 59, about the time of the 
Jewish Passover. His companions went 
before him to Troas, and he first visited 
Philippi, where he joined Luke, who had 
been left there some time before. As he 
earnestly wished to be in Jerusalem at the 
Pentecost, it was necessary to hasten his 
journey; on that account he did not ven- 
ture to go to Ephesus, but sent from Miletus 
for the overseers of the Ephesian church, 
and probably those of other neighbouring 
Asiatic churches,* to come to him, that in 


* We cannot conclude with certainty from Paul’s 
farewell address to the overseers of the church, 
which is given in the 20th chapter of the Acts, 
that the overseers of other churches in Lesser 
Asia, besides those of Ephesus, were present on 
that occasion. The words in Acts xx. 25, év ofc 
dviASoy, may favour this supposition, since they 
denote rather travelling through a certain district, 
than a continued residence in one place; but these 
words may also be fairly understood of the apos- 
tle’s labours in different parts of Ephesus, and the 
visits he paid to the houses of the presbyters. The 
singular +o zrotuvioy V. 28, 29, leads us to think most 
naturally of only one church, though it may be 
here used collectively, and include many churches. 
It is worthy of notice, that Irenzus applies it to 
the overseers of distinct churches, and speaks of 
it in very decided language. “In Mileto convo- 
catis episcopis et presbyteris, qui erant ab Epheso, 
et a reliquis proximis civitatibus,” iii. c. 14, § 2. 
Judging from the character of Ireneus and his 
times, it is not probable that he would be induced 
simply by that expression in Paul’s address, to 
deviate from the letter of the narrative in the Acts. 
Hence we might rather suppose, that Ireneeus was 
decided in giving a different representation by his- 
torical traditions or documents with which he had 
become acquainted in Lesser Asia. Yet the bias 
of the episcopal system (which was then germi- 
nating) might perhaps occasion a different con- 
struction of the passage, than the literal narrative 
would warrant, independently of any tradition. 
Paul applies to the presbyters the epithet érioxozro1; 
now it could not then be surprising to find the 
trioxoro designated presbyters, for this latter 
name was still the generic term by which both 
might be denoted, but the name taicxowe was al- 
- ready exclusively applied to the first church go- 
vernors, the presidents of the college of presby- 
ters. Since, then, we proceed on the supposition 
that this institution of church government was 
the same from the beginning, we must henee con- 
clude from the name é7izzo7r0, that the bishops of 
other churches were present at this meeting, and 


hence Irenwus says express! Mae i 8 oe et pres. 
byteris.” But if we admit that is meeting con- 
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the anticipation of the great dangers that 
awaited him, he might pour forth his heart 
to them perhaps for the last time, and 
utter the parting words of fatherly love.* 


sisted of the overseers of the various churches in 
Lesser Asia, the discrepancy between the three 
years, Acts xx. 31, and the two years and three 
months, of the duration of Paul’s stay at Ephesus, 
according to Luke’s narrative, would cease; for 
we might then suppose, that Paul before he went 
to Ephesus, spent nine months. in other places of 
Lesser. Asia, where he founded churches, 

* Dr. Baur and Dr. Schneckenburger think that 
it can be shown, that this address in the 20th ch. 
of the Acts was not delivered by Paul in its pre- 
sent form, but that it was framed by the author 
of the Acts, on the same plan as the whole of his 
history, according to the conciliatory apologetic 
tendency already noticed. We would not indeed 
pledge ourselves that the address was taken down 
as Paul delivered it, with official accuracy—but 
that it has been faithfully reported in its essential 
contents, and that an outline of it was in existence 
earlier than the whole of the Acts. Not only do 
we find nothing in it which does not correspond 
to the situation and feelings of the apostle, but it 
also contains several marks of not being cast in 
the same mould as the whole of the Acts. Among 
these marks we reckon the mention of the three 
years, which does not agree with the reckoning in 
the Acts, the mention of teaching “from house to 
house” v. 20, and of the warning voices of the 
prophets, v. 23. (Schneckenburger, indeed, con- 
siders this to be a prolepsis, and finds in it a mark 
of non-originality ; but it is not at all improbable, 
that already in the churches with whom Paul had 
stayed, he had received warnings of the dangers 
that threatened him from the fanatical rage of the 
Jews, though Luke, who did not accompany Paul 
every where, has not mentioned this in his brief 
narrative), _ Besides, as Paul, speaking of a higher 
necessity, by which he felt compelled to go to Je- 
rusalem, “ bound in spirit,” we may infer that this 
journey, undertaken for what he considered the 
work committed to him by the Lord, had a great- 
er significance and importance, as appears from 
the explanation we have already given, but which 
is not so represented in the Acts. If this address 
indicates that it was delivered before delegates 
from various Asiatic churches, we may also num. 
ber this among the marks, not that we would at- 
tach equal weight to all these marks; but taken 
collectively, their testimony appears to prove some- 
thing. And if Luke had before him an earlier 
written draft of Paul’s address, oh the 
presentiment he expressed of his impending death, 
I do not see how any one is justified in maintain. 
ing that Paul could not have uttered it, in ease this 
anticipation had not been fulfilled. According to 
truth, he must have allowed him to speak as he 
actually spoke. But it could not be any difficulty 
to Luke or to the persons for whom this memoir 
was in the first place designed, if a presentiment of 
Paul’s respecting his ie fate was not ful- 
filled in its full extent. Infallible foreknowledge 
of future events was certainly, according to the 
Christian idea of that age, not among the marks 
of a genuine apostle, and the contrary is rather 
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We recognise in this farewell address, in 
which Paul’s heart, thoroughly imbued with 
the love of Christ, expresses itself in so 
affecting a manner, his fatherly anxiety for 
the churches, whose overseers heard his 
warning voice for the last time, and whom 
he was about to leave at a time full of sad 
and dark foreboding, when many dangers 
threatened pure Christianity. 

He could not foresee with certainty what 
consequences would result from his journey 
to Jerusalem, for these depended on a com- 
bination of circumstances, too intricate for 
any human sagacity to unravel. But yet 
he could not be unaware of what the 
fanatical rage of the Jewish zealots threat- 
ened, and what it might perpetrate, under 
the maladministration of the worthless Pro- 
curator Felix,* who combined the mean- 
ness of a slave with the caprice of a tyrant; 
at Jerusalem, too, where Might prevailed 
against Right, and assassins (the notorious 
Sicarii) acted as the tools of any party who 
were base enough toemploy them. In the 
churches which he had visited on his jour- 
ney hither, many individuals had warned 
him in inspired language of the danger that 
threatened him at Jerusalem, and thereby 
confirmed what his own presentiments, as 
well as his sagacity, led him to expect, 
similar to those sad anticipations which he 
expected when he was last at Corinth; 
Rom. xv. 31. 

There are especially two warnings and 
exhortations relative to the future which he 
addressed to the overseers of the church, 
and enforced by the example of his own 
labours during three years’ residence among 
them. He foresaw, that false teachers 
from other parts would insinuate themselves 
into those churches,t and that even among 


implied in Paul’s own words, v. 22. He speaks 
in a somewhat dubious tone of the fate that await- 
ed him, Whoever might have forged after the 
event an address of Paul’s, would have made him 
speak in a very different and more decided tone. 

* Of whom Tacitus says; “Per omnem sevi- 
tiam ac libidinem jus regium servili ingenio exer- 
cuit.” Hist. v. 9. 

t It is possible that v. 30 refers to the Presby- 
ters personally, and the words would then mean 
“ false teachers will come forth from among your- 
selves.” But as the Presbyters appeared as the 
representatives of the eamnce it is not necessary 
thus to restrict the meaning. It may be under- 
stood to express generally, that not merely false 
teachers from other places would find entrance 
into the churches, but also that such persons 
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themselves such would arise and gain many 
adherents. He exhorts them, therefore, 
to watch that the doctrine of salvation 
which he had faithfully published to them 
for so long a period might be preserved in 
its purity. The false teachers whom he here 
pointed out were most probably distinct 
from the class of common Judaizers; for in 
churches in which the Gentile Christian, 
that is, the Hellenic element,* so predomi- 
nated as in those of Lesser Asia, such per- 
sons could not be so dangerous; and par- 
ticularly when such false teachers were de- 
scribed as proceeding from the bosom of 
the church itself, it must be presumed that 
these heretical tendencies must have de- 
veloped themselves from a mixture with 
Christianity of the mental elements already 
existing in the church. Might not Paul’s 
experience during his long stay in Lesser 
Asia, have given him occasion to feel these 
anxieties for the future? As immediately 
after announcing the danger that threatened 
the church, he reminded them that for three 
years he had not ceased, day or night, to 
warn each one among them with tears, we 
may infer that he had at that time cause 
thus to address the consciences of their 
overseers, and to warn them so impres- 
sively against the adulteration of Christian 
truth. We here see the first omens indi- 
cated by the apostle of a new conflict which 
awaited pure Christianity. At the close 


bie make their appearance within their own 
circle. 

* Schneckenburger, p. 136, objects against this 
remark, that in the Gentile-Christian Galatian 
churches, Judaizing false teachers could produce 
the greatest confusion; but the degree of Grecian 
cultivation in Galatia and at Ephesus makes a 
difference here. 

+ As from what is said in the text it is easily 
shown, that Paul must haye held such a warning 
of the propagation of new perversions of Christian 
truth to be called for; so I can find no ground for 
Baur’s and Schneckenburger’s assumption, that 
something is here attributed to Paul which he 
could not say from his own standing-point; whe- 
ther with Baur, it is assumed that such a prophe- 
sying is formed according to the appearances of 
a later period, or with Schneckenburger that what 
was present, what had actually fallen under Paul’s 
own notice, is here transferred to the future. 
Schneckenburger finds something intentional in 
Paul’s mentioning nothing of the conflicts which 
he had sustained with the false teachers, the Ju- 
daizers; and in speaking only of such conflicts 
which would follow his departure. But there 
certainly lies in Paul’s words, a reference to that 
which he had already said by way of warning to 
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_of his address, Paul refers them to the ex- 


: 


ample of disinterested and self-denying love, 
which he had given them :—he had required 
of them neither gold, nor silver, nor rai- 
ment, but as they well knew, had provided 
for his own temporal wants and those of his 
followers by the labour of his own hands. 
These words are admirably suited to the 
close of the address. By reminding the 
presbyters of the proofs of his disinterested 
love, and of his zeal which shunned no toil 
and no privation for the salvation of souls, 
he gave still greater weight to his exhorta- 
tions, The 33d verse is closely connected 
with the 31st, where he reminds them of 
his labours among them for their souls, and 
in both verses he holds out his own example 
for their imitation. He expresses this still 
more clearly in the words “ I have showed 
you all things (or in every way), how that 
so labouring ye ought to support the weak,* 
and remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
‘It is‘more blessed to give than to receive.” 
It conveyed the exhortation, that in the dis- 
charge of their office they should avoid all 
appearance of selfishness, that they should 
rather earn their own livelihood, and give 
up their claim to what they had a right to 
expect from the church to which they had 
consecrated their powers. He impressed 


the presbyters. But he could speak of these adul- 
terations of Christianity as future, since he had 
detected them in the germ, and their further de- 
velopement was at first checked by the power of 
his personal influence. 

* Certainly the doSeveie in Acts xx. 35, are not 
those who needed help in respect of their bodily 
wants; in that case, why should not a more de- 
finite word be used? Neither does the connexion 
suit such an interpretation, for Paul does not say 
that he laboured that he might be able to give to 
the poor, or that he might support his poor asso- 
ciates; but that the church might not be obliged 
to contribute neither to them nor to him any thing 
for their support. And this manifestly in order 
that every occasion might be taken from the weak, 
who were not sufficiently established in Christian 
principles, who would be easily disposed to enter- 
tain the suspicion of private advantage. The use 
of the word deSevne in 2 Cor, xi. 29 also favours 
this interpretation, and what he assigns in both 
the Epistles to the Corinthians as the reasons of 
such conduct. Thus also this exhortation stands 
in closer connexion with what goes before; for if 
the presbyters avoided all appearance of selfish- 
ness, they would have a firmer hold on the gene- 
ral , and thus, like Paul himself in re- 
ference to the Judaizers, could more successfully 
oppose the false teachers, who endeavoured for 
their own ends to excite mistrust of the existing 
teachers and guides of the church. 
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this upon them in the most delicate man- 
ner, since he does not use the express form 
of exhortation, but presents his example 
for imitation under similar circumstances. 
Paul indeed declares elsewhere, that the 
preachers of the gospel, as Christ himself 
had expressed it, were entitled to receive 
their maintenance from the churches for 
whose spiritual welfare they laboured. And 
it may appear strange that he here departs 
from this rule, and that he should here 
prescribe to all the presbyters what else- 
where he has presented as an exception 
arising out of very peculiar circumstances, 
and as something suited only to his indivi- 
dual standing-point.* But there is a dif- 
ference between the circumstances of itine- 
rant missionaries and those of the overseers 
of churches whose activity at first is not so 
claimed by their pastoral duties as to pre- 
vent their carrying on at the same time 
their former secular employment; and if 
they thus laboured with self-sacrificing love 
without any appearance of selfishness, 
their authority and influence, which would 
be required to counteract the false teachers, 
would be much increased. 

In this whole address, as suited the feel- 
ings and aim of one who was probably 
taking a last farewell of his spiritual chil- 
dren, the hortatory element is throughout 
predominant ; if we suppose an apolegetic 
element, which is very doubtful, it is at all 
events quite subordinate to the former. It 
is very improbable, that when he spoke of 
his own disinterestedness, he intended to 
repel the accusations of his Judaizing ad- 
versaries; for though he was obliged to 
answer such charges in writing to the Co- 
rinthians, we are not to infer that a similar 
exculpation of himself was required in all 
the churches. With greater reason we 
may find in what he says of the complete- 
ness of his teaching in the doctrines of 
salvation, a reference to the accusations of 
his Judaizing opponents of which we have 
so often spoken, But even this is very 
doubtful ; for in any case, without an apo- 
logetic design, and simply to excite the 
presbyters to fidelity in holding fast the 
pure doctrine which they had received, he 
would of necessity remind them how im- 
portant he had felt it to keep back nothing © 


* For which reason Schneckenburger thinks it 
improbable that Paul so expressed himself. 
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from them that was necessary for salvation, 
and that he was free from blame if, after 
all, they should be guilty of unfaithfulness. 

Such an address could not but make a 
deep impression on their hearts, of which 
we have a simple and striking description 
in the Acts xx. 37-388. 

When Paul arrived at Cesarea Stratonis, 
within two days’ journey of Jerusalem, he 
was warned of fresh dangers that threat- 
ened him.. The members of the church 
and his companions united their entreaties 
that he would be careful of his life and not 
proceed any further. But though he was 
far from the enthusiastic zeal that panted 
for martyrdom, though he never neglected 
any methods of Christian prudence, in or- 
der to preserve his life for the service of 
his Lord and of the Church, yet, as he 
himself declared, he counted his life as 
nothing, if required to sacrifice it in the 
ministry entrusted to him. However much 
a heart so tenderly susceptible, so open to 
all pure human emotions as his, must have 
been moved by the tears of his friends who 
loved him as their spiritual father, yet he 
suffered not his resolution to be shaken, 
but resisted all these impressions, in order 
to follow the call of duty ; he left all events 
to the will of the Lord, in which at last his 
Christian brethren concurred. 

The next day after his arrival at Jerusa- 
lem, Paul with his companions visited James 
the brother of the Lord, at whose house 
the presbyters of the Church were assem- 
bled. They listened with great interest to 
his account of the effects of the gospel 
among the Gentiles. But James called his 
attention to the fact, that a great number 
of Jews who believed on Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and were yet zealous and strict ob- 
servers of the Mosaic law, were prejudiced 
against him;* for those Judaizers, who 


* Dr. Baur has attempted to show, that the 
words in Acts xxi. 20, “ ray weriorevxotwy” are a 
gloss, and that the Jews here spoken of are those 
who had not received the gospel. It appears to 
him incredible, that the number of Christians 
among the Jews, who in later times were confined 
to the small sects of the Ebionites and Nazarenes, 
could, have been so very great. He thinks, that 
what James said would perfectly apply to Jews 
who had not yet embraced the gospel, of whose 
plots it behoved Paul to be cabot and who after- 
wards actually raised a tumult against him, Ori- 
gen indeed says Tom. I. in Joh. § 2, that the num- 
ber of believing Jews in the whole world would 
not amount to one hundred and forty-four thou- 
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every where sought to injure Paul’s minis- 
try, had circulated in Jerusalem the charge 
against him, that, not content with releasing 
the believing Gentiles from the observance 
of the Mosaic law, he had required of the 


sand; but from the times of Origen we cannot 
draw an inference respecting an earlier period. 
Since Christianity had fora long time spread so 
successfully among the Jews, their numbers in 
the course of twenty years might have increased 
to several myriads, as Hegesippus likewise testi- 
fies in Eusebius ii. 23; and we need not confine’ 
the expression to Jews resident in Jerusalem, 
since at the Pentecost many would be brought 
together from other parts. But many of these 
believing Jews might not distinguish themselves 
from others, excepting by the acknowledgment of 
Jesus as the Messiah, and hence we may account 
for many of them relapsing into Judaism, when 
their own Messianic expectations were not ful- 
filled. We also find no intimation that James had 
warned Paul of danger threatening him from this 
class of Jews; but he only required that he would 
seek to regain the confidence of these brethren in 
the faith, who were filled with mistrust and suspi- 
cion towards him. The connexion of verse 20, 
absolutely requires the addition of “ ray meriorev- 
xoray,” for how could James be supposed to tell 
Paul a fact he well knew beforehand, that at 
Jerusalem there were so many myriads of Jews, 
who were all zealous observers of the law! Baur 
in his review of Schneckenburger’s work has ac- 
knowledged that this alteration of the text for- 
merly proposed by him, is untenable; but attempts 
to solve the difficulty which he here believes to 
exist, by another method in connexion with the 
views held by himself and Schneckenburger re- 
specting the peculiar standing-point and object of 
the Acts. Historical truth must here make her 
way through the subjective point of view, into 
which the author of the Acts forces every thing, 
and assert her right even against his will. He 
wished, forsooth, so to represent matters, as if, by 
the arrangement agreed upon by the apostolic 
convention at Jerusalem, the differences between 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians had been set- 
tled, and Paul henceforward had to combat, not 
with Jewish Christians, but solely with Jews. 
Yet against his will he was obliged to grant to 
historical truth, that in the machinations against 
Paul on his last visit to Jerusalem, the Jewish 
Christians had the principal share. But as this is 
opposed to the point of view on which he proceeds 
every where else, the subjettive and the objective 
are so mingled by him, that the Jewish Christians 
become Jews again, and hence he is led into the 
error of overrating the numbers of the former. 
But after what has been said, we cannot accede 
to the correctness of this too artificial hypothesis, 
And if the author had once allowed himself to. 
distort history according to his subjective point of 
view, he would surely have remained faithful to 
this view, and on this last occasion would have 
named only Jews as the calumniators of Paul, 
against whose false accusations he would have to 
justify himself. He was under no necessity by 
such inconsistency to testify against himself. 
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Jews who lived among them not to circum- 
cise their children and not to observe the 
law. This charge, so brought forward, was 
certainly false ; for Paul combated the out- 
ward observance of Judaism only so far as 
the justification and sanctification of men 
were made to depend upon it. It was his 
principle, that no one should relinquish the 
national and civil relations in which he 
stood at the time of his conversion, unless 
for important reasons ; and on this princi- 
ple he allowed the Jews to retain their pe- 
culiarities, among whicli was the obser- 
vance of the Mosaic law; 1 Cor. vii. 18. 
But it could not fail to happen, that those 
who entered into the Pauline ideas of the 
relation of the law to the gospel, and were 
thereby freed from scrupulosity in the ob- 
servance of the former, were led into a 
freer line of conduct in this respect, and 
some might go further than Paul wished in 
the indulgence of their inclinations. Such 
instances as these might have given occa- 
sion to the charge that he had seduced the 
Jewish Christians to release themselves 
from the law.* As by this accusation, the 


* Dr. Schneckenburger and Baur think that the 
manner in which this transaction is mentioned 
in the Acts, is an important confirmation of their 
views of the whole history. The mode of acting 
here ascribed to Paul, appears to them totally irre- 
concilable with the principles he lays down in his 
epistles. According to Schneckenburger, the Acts 
would be a confused, partial representation of a 
real transaction, sketched according to the subjec- 
tive point of view lying at its basis ; according to 
Baur, it would be an entirely false narration. 
Either (in the opinion of the latter) the historical 
credibility of the Acts must be given up, or the 
character of Paul must stand in an unfavourable 
light. I will here cite Baur’s words: “If it were 
really so, as the author of the Acts represents the 
fact, that the apostle, as guaaccov rov voxov, be- 
came the object of an intensely vehement perse- 
cution, with what right can we oppose the lan- 
guage of the apostle to all who think they can 
defend the perfect historic credibility of the Acts, 
in Gal. v. 11, ‘ ta de, adercgot, ei meguropeny ETE unguo- 
om, Th ert diwxopat; der xarneynvar To cxavdeacy 
«ov oraveo,’ and the same apostle, who in Gal. v. 
3, declares in so solemn a tone, ‘ nagrugopect de 72- 
Aly Mavrt ayIeomm Tegirenvomsvar, OTk dperetng erry 
Groy Tov voxoy troinoat,’ (therefore must place his 
whole trust in the law, and expect salvation from 
it alone), must, according to the Acts (xxi. 23) 
have consented to an act which represented him 
as a guazer@y tov yoov, and bore public testimony 
that, so far from abrogating the law, he was rather 
a teacher of it, who taught as much as others this 
universal obligation of the Mosaic law with all its 
ordinances, and especially that of circumcision, 
(xxi. 23.) That in Acts xxi. 21, only the Toudasos 
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conduct of Paul would be presented in a 


false light, and since he was far from being 


xare te ¢dyy are spoken of, makes not the least 
difference. Had the apostle also wished to give 
up nothing respecting the continual validity of the 
law, only among the Jews whom he sought to 
convert to Christianity, as he practically declared 
in Acts xxi, 26, compared with 23, with what un- 
truth would he have expressed himself to the 
Galatians!” But I cannot perceive the alleged 
contradiction between this mode of acting and the 
principles expressed by Paul. Such a contradic- 
tion appears only when they are separated, and 
not viewed in connexion with his whole style of 
thinking. In all those passages in which he so 
emphatically speaks against circumcision and the 
observance of the ceremonial law, every thing is 
referred to the standing-point of those who were 
Gentiles by birth, among whom nothing of the 
kind was founded in their historical developement, 
or in their national institutions. It was not cir- 
cumcision in itself, it was not the observance of 
the Mosaic ritual in itself, which he so strenuously 
opposed. He never attached so much importance 
to outward things either negatively or positively ; 
these he always declared were in themselves indif- 
ferent, and impressively said that neither circum- 
cision availed any thing, nor uncireumcision, but 
that all depended on the new creation, which must 
be effected equally in the circumcised and uncir- 
cumcised by the Spirit of Christ; Gal. vi. 15. It 
was the same thing whether a man lived as a Jew 
or a Gentile, provided, under these different forms 
of national culture, he was actuated by the same 
spirit of faith in Jesus as the Saviour working by 
love; Gal. v. 6. As that which he considered of 
most importance in life as the principle of the new 
Christian creation was only this one thing, so that 
which he so strenuously combated was only that 
one thing which stood in opposition to this princi- 
ple, and exactly as far as it was thus in opposition. 
But among Gentile ‘Christians, the outward act or 
rite, and the principle on which it rested, the rea- 
son for practising it, were alike nugatory ; it was 
something contradictory to their national charac- 
ter,—it was the introduction of a foreign element 
into the course of their religious developement,— 
and they could be brought to submit to such a 
burdensome ceremonial, only on the supposition 
that it had a favourable influence on their relation 
to God. It is therefore evident, that the princi- 
ples which Paul expressed on the outward obser- 
vance of the Mosaic law in reference to Gentile 
Christians, were totally inapplicable to Jewish 
Christians. The sense of the words in Gal. v. 
11, is, If Paul now, as an apostle (as formerly 
from his Pharisaic standing-point), taught that 
no one could obtain salvation without cireumci- 
sion,—that the Gentiles, in order to be admitted 
to the privileges of the Messianic kingdom, must 
submit to circumcision,—then the Jews would 
have no reason for persecuting him; his object 
would be the same as that of the Jewish prose- 
lyte-makers, to convert all men to Judaism. 
The doctrine of Jesus the Crucified was so ob- 
noxious to the Jews, because they were compelled 
by it to renounce all their self-righteousness, every 
thing in which they seemed to take precedence of 
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such an enemy to Judaism as his adversa- 
ries wished him to appear, he declared 
himself to be ready, as James proposed, to 


the Gentiles. If it were admitted that the Gen- 
tiles must first become Jews, in order to be on an 
equality with the Jews as citizens of the kingdom 
of God, this stone of offence would be taken away. 
But if Paul allowed the Jews to continue in their 
outward manner of life as Jews, and in this re- 
spect acted himself like a Jew, this was something 
very different from egirouny xnguvocey in the for- 
mer sense. According to the Pauline doctrine, the 
position that, equally for Jews and Gentiles, men 
are freed by Christ from the yoke of the law, is 
constantly valid. This refers to the internal rela- 
tion to the law, and the position of the religious 
consciousness to it. But notwithstanding this 
truth, the Jewish Christians might retain the out- 
ward observance of the law. Has not Paul him- 
self, in 1 Cor, vii. 18-20, plainly expressed the 
principle ? the Jews after their conversion are to 
continue Jews; Christianity requires no one to 
make a change on these outward things, on which 
the essence of religion does not depend. When 
he says in 1 Cor. ix. 20, that to the Jews he became 
a Jew, that he appeared as one subject to the law, 
ean this have any other sense than that among the 
Jews he lived as a Jew, so that if any one looked 
only at what was external, he must have supposed 
that Paul was still subject to the yoke of the law, 
still held it to be binding? Must we not, from 
what he here asserts of himself, conclude with 
certainty, though we had no historical data, that 
he acted in several instances exactly as we find 
described in the Acts? But it may be said, 
‘If Paul took a part in the observance of such a 
Nazarite’s vow, he thereby practically sanctioned 
the notion, that it was something acceptable in 
itself to God, and conducive to salvation. If this 
had been the case, such practices must have been 
recommended to the Gentile Christians in general 
‘as well pleasing to God. But as Paul, under all 
circumstances, expressed the same principle, that 
by the works of the Jaw no one can be justified 
before God,—as he always insisted that the Gen- 
tile Christians, though they observed none of these 
things, ought to be acknowledged as members of 
the kingdom of God on an equality with the Jews, 
—as those who desired him to practise such an 
outward observance of Jewish rites, agreed with 
him in his leading prinéiple,—he sufficiently 
guarded himself against the false conclusion 
“which might have been deduced from a misap- 
prehension of his conduct. Those who merely 
observed externally the different conduct of the 
apostles among the Jews and Gentiles, must in- 
deed believe that they had detected an inconsis- 
tency; and we have already noticed what imputa- 
tions were cast upon him by his adversaries on 
this account. Indeed, when James says of Paul 
“that he walked orderly and kept the law,” Acts 
xxi. 24, we must understand it with the necessary 
limitation, that the same Paul had no seruple to 
live among the Gentiles as a Gentile. But the 
author of the Acts reports only single facts; we 
find not an assumption of consecutiveness and 
comprehensiveness in his history, but a want of 
this quality altogether in his apostolic memoirs. 
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refute that charge by an overt act, by 
taking part in the Jewish cultus in a mode 
which was highly esteemed by pious Jews.* 
He joined himself to four members of the 
church, who had undertaken a Nazarite’s 
vow for seven days. He submitted to the 
same restraints, and intimated to the priests 
that he would be answerable for the ex- 
pense of the offerings that were to be pre- 
sented on the accomplishment of the puri- 
fication.-| But though he might have satis- 
fied by this means the minds of the better 
disposed among the Jewish Christians, the 
inveterate zealots among the Jews were not 
at all conciliated.t On the contrary, they 
were only more incensed, that the man 
who, as they said, had every where taught 
the Gentiles to blaspheme the people of 
God, the Law and the Temple, had ven- 
tured to take a part in the Jewish cultus. 
They had seen a Gentile Christian, Tro- 
phimus, in company with him, and hence 
the fanatics concluded that he had taken a 
Gentile with him into the temple and de- 
filed it. A violent tumult instantly arose, 
and Paul was rescued from the enraged 


* Josephus, Archeol. xix. 6, § 1, 

+ The common supposition that Paul joined 
himself to these Nazarenes, when they had yet 
seven days, Acts xxi. 27, to continue their absti- 
nence for the discharge of their vow, and that du- 
ring this time he kept the vow with them, is at 
variance with the mention of twelve days, Acts 
xxiv. 11, for in that case there must have been 
seventeen days. It is indeed in itself possible, 
that Paul did not reckon the five days which he 
spent in confinement at Cesarea, since they signi- 
fied nothing for his object; but it does not appear. 
so from hisown words. There remains, therefore, 
nothing else but to assume, that the seven days 
denote a definite number of days, to which at that 
time the Nazarites’ vow used to extend, and that 
Paul had joined the Nazarites on one of the last 
of these days. But, on the other hand, in the sec- 
tion of the Mishnah on the Nazarites’ vow, the 
number of thirty days is mentioned as the fixed 
term for this oath. As to the seven days men- 
tioned in Numbers vi., they are not applicable to 
the present case; for they refer to the case of a 
person who, during the time of his vow, has de- 
filed himself, and who, after the interval of seven 
days’ purification, begins his vow afresh. 

tI find no reason for assuming with Baur, that 
the machinations against Paul proceeded chiefly 
from the Jewish Christians} and to charge the au- 
thor of the Acts with falsifying a matter of fact. 
But I consider it possible that, among the great 
multitude of Jewish Christians, some might be 
found to whom their Judaism was more important 
than the little Christianity they possessed, and that 
such persons would make common cause with the 
Jewish zealots against Paul. = 
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multitude only by means of the Roman 
tribune, who hastened to the spot witha 
band of soldiers from the Arz Antonia 
situated over against the temple, the quar- 
ters of the Roman garrison. 

Paul was on the point of being scourged, 
(a common mode of torture among the 
Romans,) for the purpose of extorting a 
confession respecting the cause of this tu- 
mult, but by declaring himself a Roman 
citizen he was saved from this ignominy. 
The tribune now endeavoured to ascertain 
the facts of the case, that he might send 
Paul to appear before the Sanhedrim. The 
manner in which the apostle conducted 
himself on this occasion, shows him to 
have been a man who knew how to con- 
trol the agitation of his feelings by a sober 
judgment, and to avail himself of circum- 
stances with Christian prudence, without 
any compromise of truth. When he was 
suddenly carried away by the impulse of 
righteous indignation to speak with greater 
warmth than he intended, he was able to 
recover the mastery of his feelings, and to 
act in a manner becoming his vocation. 
In a moment of excitement at the arbitrary 
conduct of the high priest Ananias, while 
thinking only of the person and losing 
sight of the office whose duties had been 
violated, he had used intemperate expres- 
sions though containing truth; but on be- 
ing informed that it was the high priest 
whom he had so addressed, he at once cor- 
rected himself and said, he had not con- 
sidered the dignity of the person he had 
thus addressed, to whom reverence was 
due according to the law.* In order to 
secure the voice of the majority among his 
judges, he availed himself of that means 
for the victory of truth, which has often 
been used against it—the divide et impera 
in a good sense; he enlisted on his side 
the bias for that truth by the acknowledg- 
ment of which the greater number of his 
judges really approached nearer to him, 
than the few who denied it, in order to 
produce a division in the assembly. He 
could say with truth, that he was brought 


* If we are not disposed to think of the mean. 

ing of idey Acts xxiii. 5, in the } age which 

robably Paul used on this occasion, the Aramaic, 

the meaning which yoy may well have ; yet it is 
oT 


plain from the circumstances under which he said 
this, that he could not, in the strict sense of the 
word, affirm that he did not know him. 
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to trial because he had testified of the hope 
of Israel, and of the resurrection of the 
dead, for he had preached Jesus as the 
personage by whom this hope was fulfilled. 
These words had the effect of uniting the 
Pharisees present in his favour, and of in- 
volving them in a warm debate with the 
Sadducees, to whom the high priest him- 
self belonged. The former could find no. 
fault in him, If he had said that the spirit 
of a deceased person or that an angel had 
appeared to him—(the appearance of the 
risen Jesus) —whatever he might mean by 
this, and whether what he averred, were 
true or not, they did not pretend to deter- 
mine, nor trouble themselves about it ;— 
at all events, they could not criminate him 
on this account.* The tribune of the Ro- 
man cohort, at last saw himself obliged by 
the plots of Paul’s enemies against his life, 
to send him under an escort to the metro- 
polis of the province Cesarea, and to 
transfer the affair to the Procurator Felix, 
who resided there. 

The accusation which the Sanhedrim by 
their counsel were allowed to bring against 
him, was the only one which, according to 
the privileges secured) to the Jews by the 
Roman laws, could: with any show of 
reason be made, namely, that he every 
where disturbed the Jews in the enjoyment 
of these privileges, the peaceful exercise of 
their cultus,—that he excited disturbances 
and divisions among them, and that at last 
he had dared to desecrate the temple. The 
Tribune was accused of preventing the 
Jews from judging Paul according to the 
privileges. secured to them by law. Felix, 
who was not disposed to meddle with the 
internal disputes of the Jews, perceived no 
fault in the accused, and hence would at 
once have set him at liberty, if he had not 
hoped, as it was his practice to make 
justice venal, to obtain money from him; 
but as Paul was not willing to purchase 
his freedom by such an unlawful method, 
which would cast suspicion both on him- 
self and his cause, Felix, in order to gain 
favour with the Jews on leaving them, to 
whom he had been sufficiently obnoxious, 
left him in confinement, and thus he re. 


* The words “ uy Seouaycuey,”? Acts xxiii. 9, 
are certainly a gloss, and a gloss at variance with 
the general tenor of the passage, for this was cer- 
tainly more than the Pharisees could be willing to 
say from their standing-point. 
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mained for two years till the arrival of the 
new Procurator, M. Porcius Festus.* 

Paul had for a long time previous to this 
event entertained the thought of preaching 
the gospel in the metropolis of the world. 
But it was now uncertain whether he would 
ever attain the fulfilment of this inward 


* If the precise time at which Felix was re- 
galled, and Festus received the government of the 
province, could be exactly determined, we should 
have an important chronological mark; but this 
period cannot be so exactly determined. The 
chronological data on which we here proceed, are 
the following, When Felix laid down the pro- 
curatorship, he was accused at Rome, as Josephus 
(Arche@ol, xx. 8, § 9) relates, by the Jews, on ac- 
count of the oppressions he had practised, and 
would have been punished if he had not been de- 
livered by the intercession of his brother Pallas, 
who at that time had much influence with the 
Emperor. But Pallas was poisoned by Nero in 
the year 62, see Tacit. Annal. xiv. 65. This ena- 
bles us to fix the extreme terminus a quo of the 
recall of Felix. But according to the narrative of 
Tacitus, Pallas had long before lost his influence, 
(Annal. xiii. 14.) At the beginning of his reign, 
Nero had removed Pallas from the office he held 
under Claudius, and treated him with displeasure. 
And since Josephus says that when Pallas inter- 
ceded for his brother Felix he stood in favour with 
the Emperor, it follows, that the recall of Felix 
must have taken place in the beginning of Nero’s 
reign, which can by no means be admitted. What 
Josephus says in the history of his life, of his own 
journey to Rome in his six and twentieth year, 
gives no sure foundation for determining the time 
when Felix laid down his office. Schrader thinks 
indeed, that he can find a certain chronological 
mark in this, that something which Josephus puts 
in connexion with the entrance of Festus into 
office, was decided by the influence of Poppea, 
already married to Nero, (Joseph. Archeol. xx. 8, 
4§1;) for it would follow that since Nero, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, married Poppoea in 62, Festus 
must have entered on his government about this 
time. But the words of Josephus xiv. 60, x2c2 
Tov xeigoy ToUToy cannot avail for exactly deter- 
mining the time; Poppeea, long before her mar- 
riage to Nero, had great influence over him, as 
appears from the words of Tacitus, Annal. xiv. 60, 
“Ea diri pellex et adulteri Neronis, mox mariti 
potens,” and had already accomplished much by 
interceding with the emperor. We need not 
attach much weight to the circumstance that 
Josephus calls her at that time the wife of Nero. 
But in all this much uncertainty attaches to the 
chronology of events, and the supposition that 
Felix laid down his office in the year 62, and 
therefore that Paul’s confinement took place in 
60, is by no means sufficiently proved. We may 
therefore, safely place it some years earlier. If 
Paul was set at liberty from his confinement at 
Rome, we must necessarily admit the earlier date; 
for if his confinement at Rome had been contem- 
poraneous with the great conflagration, he would 
certainly have fallen a sacrifice to the fury then 
excited against the Christians, 
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call; but on the night after he had borne 
testimony to his faith before the assembled 
Sanhedrim, the Lord imparted the assu- 
rance to him by a vision, that as he had 
been his witness in the capital of the Jew- 
ish world, he should also be the same in 
that of the Gentile world, It was this 
which confirmed him in’ his resolution, 
when the Procurator was about to sacrifice 
him to the wishes of the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
of seeking deliverance by an appeal to the 
Emperor. The arrival at Cesarea of the 
young King Agrippa II., as a person ac- 
quainted with the Jews and their religion, 
was acceptable to Festus, since he hoped 
that, by admitting Paul to an examination 
in his presence, he could learn something 
more decisive in this affair, which might 
be communicated in his report to Rome. 
Paul appeared before so numerous and 
august an assembly, before the Roman 
Procurator and the Jewish King, with ex- 
ultation at the thought of being able to 
testify of what filled his heart before such 
an audience. He addressed himself espe- 
cially to King Agrippa, in whom, as a pro- 
fessor of the Jewish faith, he hoped to find 
more points of connexion than in a heathen 
magistrate. He narrated how he had been 
educated in zealous attachment to Phari- 
saic principles, and from a violent perse- 
cutor had, by a call from the Lord himself, 
become a devoted preacher of the gospel, 
—that in obeying this call up to that time 
he had testified before Jews and Gentiles, 
great and small, but had published nothing 
else than what Moses and the Prophets 
had foretold, that the Messiah should suffer, 
that he should rise from the dead, and by 
the assurance of an everlasting divine life 
diffuse light among Jews and Gentiles. 
This he might presume was-admitted by 
the King as an acknowledged article of 
faith, but it must appear utterly strange to 
the Romans; strange also must the reli- 
gious inspiration with which Paul uttered 
all this appear to the cold-hearted Roman 
statesman. He could see nothing in it but 
enthusiastic delusion. ‘Too much Jewish 
learning,” he exclaimed, “ hath made thee 
mad.” But with calm confidence Paul re- 
plied, ‘I am not mad, but speak the words 
of truth and soberness!” and, turning to 
Agrippa, he called upon him as a witness, 
since he well knew that these things were 
not done in a corner of the earth, in secret, 
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but publicly at Jerusalem. And with a 
firm conviction, that in all he had testified 
the promises of the prophets were fulfilled, 
he said to the King, “ Believest thou the 
prophets? I know that thou believest !” 
Agrippa, offended by Paul’s confidence, 
answered, “ Truly in a short time* thou 
wilt make me a Christian.” Paul, with 
his fetters on his arm, was conscious of 
possessing more than all the glory of the 
world, uttered the noble words, ‘ Yes, I 
pray God that in a longer or a shorter 
time, he would make not only thee, O 
King, but all who hear me to-day, what I 
now am, except these bonds !” 

As the King and the Procurator after 
this examination could not find Paul guilty 
of any offence punishable by the laws, the 
Procurator would probably have set him 
at liberty, if after his appeal to Cesar it 
had not been necessary for the matter to 
take its legal course; yet the report (elo- 
gtunv) with which he would be sent to 
Rome, could not be otherwise than in his 
favour. The centurion to whom he was 
committed with other prisoners in order to 
be taken to Rome, certainly corroborated 
the impression of this favourable report by 
the account he gave of Paul’s conduct 
during his long and dangerous voyage. 
Hence he met at Rome with more indul- 
gent treatment than the other prisoners: 
he was allowed to hire a private dwelling 
in which only one soldier attended him as 
a guard, to whom he was fastened by a 
chain on the arm (the usual mode of the 
custodia militaris), and could receive all 
who were disposed to visit him and write 
letters. 

As he had cause to fear that the Jews 
dwelling at Rome had received from Jeru- 


* T understand the words ev oaryw (Acts xxvi. 28) 
in the only sense which they can have according 
to the usus loguendi and Paul’s answer. The in- 
terpretation adopted by Meyer and some others is 
indeed possible, but appears to me not so natural, 
If the reading of the Cod. Alex. and of the Vul- 
gate, which Vesibioie approves, be adopted, éyv 
wey2aG, in Paul’s answer, the words of Agrippa 
must be thus explained, “ With a little, or with 
few reasons (which will not. cost you much trouble) 
you think of making me a Christian”’—and the 
answer of Paul will be, Whether with great or 
with little—for many or few reasons, I pray God, 
&c. But I cannot make up my mind to receive 
as correct this reading which may be explained as 
a gloss, and is not supported by very preponde. 
rating authorities. 
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salem a report inimical to his character, 
and regarded him as an accuser: of his 
people, he endeavoured speedily to remove 
this unfavourable impression. Accordingly, 
three days after his arrival, he invited the 
principal persons among them to visit him, 
It proved that no report to Paul’s prejudice 
had yet reached them, if it be allowed that 
they spoke the truth. It also appeared from 
the statements of these respectable Jews, 
that they had heard little or nothing of the 
Christian church which existed in the same 
city with themselves. Nor is this incon- 
ceivable, if we only consider the immense 
size of the metropolis, and the vast conflu- 
ence of human beings it contained, and if 
to this we add, that the main body of that 
church consisted of Gentiles, and that these 
wealthy Jews busied themselves far more 
about other objects than about the concerns 
of religion. Yet it by no means appears 
from the statements of the Jews that they 
had scarcely heard of a Christian church 
existing at Rome, but only that they had 
not taken any pains to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of it. They knew indeed that this 
new sect met every where with opponents, 
and hence it might be inferred that they had 
heard of the controversies which had been 
carried on at Rome about it, for the “every 
where” (ravraxad), in Acts xxviii. 22, in- 
cludes (certainly does not exclude) a refe- 
rence to what was going on at Rome itself, 
and we must not forget that only the sub- 
stance of what the Jews said is handed down 
to us.* As they heard much of the opposi-~ 
tion excited against this new sect, but noth. 
ing precise respecting their doctrines, they 
were well pleased that Paul proposed to give 
them an address on the subject. But here, 
as every where else, Paul’s preaching found 
more acceptance with the Gentiles than 
with the Jews. 


* I cannot find any foundation for the contra. 
diction which Dr. Baur, in his treatises so often 
quoted, thinks he has detected between this narra. 
tion in the Acts, and the existence of such a 
church at Rome, which we must suppose accord. 
ing to Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. AE 

+ The position developed and advocated with 
equal acuteness and learning by H. Bottger in the 
second part of his “ Beitrage zur historisch-kriti. 
schen Einleitung in die paulinischen Briefe, Got. 
tingen, 1837,”—that Paul was a prisoner only for 
the first three or five days after his arrival in Rome, 
that he then obtained his freedom, and lived for 
two years ina hired house, quite at liberty ;—this 
position, if it were true, would cast a new light on 
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With the confinement of Paul, a new and 
important era commenced not only in his 


Paul’s history during this period; for it would then 
appear that all those Epistles, which evidently 
were written during some one imprisonment, could 
not have been written at Rome or during his first 
confinement there. But the narrative in the Acts 
is directly opposed to ‘this supposition. I cannot 
understand Acts xxviii. 16, otherwise than that 
permission was then granted to Paul to reside in 
a private house, the same which is designated in 
v. 23, his lodging, geviz, and in v. 30, as ty idia 
pBicSauari, “ his own hired house.” It cannot be 
imagined, that if, after three days, so important 
an alteration had taken place in Paul’s circum- 
stances, Luke would not have mentioned it, for 
the assertion that his readers must have supposed 
this of themselves, from the known forms of Ro- 
man justice, cannot satisfy us. Even if this could 
have been supposed, he would hardly have omitted 
to point out in a few words so important a change 
in Paul’s lot. But it is not easily proved that such 
an inference could be drawn, from what is known 
respecting the course of Roman justice at that 
time. The manner also in which Luke expresses 
himself (Acts xxviii. 30, 31) respecting Paul’s re- 
sidence for two years at Rome, certainly implies 
that he had not then obtained his freedom, for we 
are merély told that he preached the gospel in his 
own dwelling; but it is not narrated that he visited 
the synagogue or any place where the church met, 
for which omission no other reason can be given, 
than that, although he could receive any visit in 
his own residence, under the inspection of his 
guard, he was not at liberty to go to whatever 
place he chose ; and least of all, would a prisoner, 
whose cause was not yet decided, have been per- 
mitted to attend these meetings of the church, 
even if accompanied by his guard. Here, there- 
fore, we have a fact which cannot be explained, 
unless we admit the continued confinement of 
Paul. How likewise can it be imagined, that 
Paul, who wished to visit the church at Rome 
only on his way, would have stayed there for two 
years, where suitable measures had already been 
taken for the continued propagation of Chris- 
tianity, instead of travelling to those regions of 
the West, where nothing had yet been done for 
making known the gospel? ‘This is explicable 
only on the supposition, that he remained so long 
a time at Rome under constraint. 

According to the account in the Acts, we may 
receive it as an established fact, that Paul lived 
two years in Rome as a prisoner,—a fact which 
can be overturned by nothing that we know of the 
course of Roman justice in the case of such ap- 
peals ; even without waiting to examine how both 
could be reconciled to one another. 

Meanwhile, from what is known of the legal 
processes in the time of the first Cesars, it can 
by no means be proved, what is in the highest de- 
gree improbable, that all the causes which, in con- 
sequence of an appeal, were brought to Rome for 
decision, were decided in the course of five or ten 

‘days, It was one thing to decide on the admissi- 
bility of the appeal, and another thing to decide 
on the point of law respecting which the appeal 
‘was made. My respected 'colleague Professor Ru- 
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life and ministry, but also in the develope- 
ment of the churches founded by him, for 
in proportion as Christianity spread more 
widely, a number of heterogeneous mental 
elements were brought into action, many 
important phenomena became conspicuous, 
while the divine word operated among them 
in an independent manner, and they were 
deprived of the apostle’s personal oversight 
and guidance. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PAUL DURING HIS FIRST CONFINEMENT AT ROME, AND 
THE DEVELOPEMENT DURING THE SAME PERIOD OF 
THE CHURCHES PREVIOUSLY FOUNDED BY HIM. 


In examining this portion of Paul’s 
history, we must fix our attention on three 
principal points ; his relation to the Roman 
state—to the Church at Rome,—and to the 
Churches in other parts. 

With respect to the first, the main thing 
to be considered is, from what point of view 
the charge under which he was detained as 
a prisoner is to be viewed? Christianity 
was not yet denounced as a veligio alicia, 
therefore Paul could not, like the later 
teachers of Christianity, be accused of vio- 
lating the laws of the state, on account of 
his exertions in propagating this religion. 
Christians appeared only as a sect proceed- 
ing from Judaism, who were accused by 
Paul’s Jewish adversaries fof adulterating 
the original doctrines of their religion; so 
that at Rome no attention was paid to dis- 


dorff, who has had the goodness to make me a 
written communication on this subject, concludes 
with the statement, that the term of five or ten 
days related not to the duration of the judicial 
proceedings, but to the lodging of the appeal, and 
to the apostoli (=liter@ dimissorie), that it gave 
no prescription relative to the term of the trans- 
action itself, and that the accused remained under 
arrest till the decision of the Emperor. Thus, in 
the Sententiis Receptis of Julius Paulus, lib. v. tit. 
34, it is said expressly of the apostolis, “Quorum 
postulatio et acceptio intra quintum diem ex officio 
facienda est.” In a law enacted by the Emperor 
Constantine in 314, according to which we are not 
justified in determining the legal process in the 
times of the first Cesars, is the express provision 
that the appellator should be free from arrest onl 

in causas civiles, but of criminalibus causis it is 
said, “In quibus, etiamsi unt provocare, eum 
tamen statim deberit obtinere, ut post Hae a 
tionem in custodia perseverent.” Cod. Theodos. 


lib. xi. tit. 30, ¢. 2. , * tenga 
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putes that merely concerned the religious 
institutions of the Jews. This charge 
against Paul might therefore be considered 
as altogether foreign to Roman judicature, 
and he would soon regain his liberty ; in 
this manner, the affair would soon be 
brought to a close ; but it cannot be shown, 
that it would be viewed under this aspect, 
the most favourable for the apostle. The 
Jews might accuse him as being a disturber 
of the public peace, who interfered with the 
privileges guaranteed to them by the 
Roman Government, as their advocate 
Tertullus had already attempted to prove. 
Hence an additional allegation might be 
made, which from the standing-point of the 
Roman law would tend much more to 
Paul’s injury—that he had caused among 
other Roman subjects and citizens in the 
provinces, and in Rome itself, movements 
which were detrimental to the good order 
of the state, that he had tempted them to 
apostatize from the state religion, by propa- 
gating a religion at variance with the 
ancient Roman institutions, in which reli- 
gion and politics were intimately blended.* 
If the church at Rome, consisting mainly 
of Gentile Christians, gave the impression 
in its whole appearance of being unjewish, 
in short, a genus tertiwm; this view of 
Paul’s conduct would be formed so much 
the more easily. The existence of this 
new religious sect in the capital, would be 
made an object of public attention by 
the proceedings against Paul. We may 
suppose, that his fanatical and artful adver- 
saries among the Jews, would leave no ar- 
tifice untried to set his conduct in the worst 
possible light to the Roman authorities. 
Thus the investigation of his cause, with 
the accusation and defence, might be pro- 
tracted, and his prospects might by turns 
become favourable or unfavourable. During 
the first period of his residence at Rome he 
underwent no public examination.t His 


* The point of view as a Roman statesman from 
which Cicero formed his model of law. ‘“Separa- 
tim nemo habessit Deos neve novos sive advenas, 
nisi publice adscitos privatim colunto. Ritus fa- 
milie patriumque servanto.’ Cicero de Legibus ; 
and in the Commentaries, c. x., against the confu- 
sio religionum, which arose from the introduction 
of foreign new religions. This was the point of 
view from which a Tacitus and the Younger 
Pliny formed their judgment of Christianity, 

t Whether this term embraced the whole of the 
first two years of his confinement we cannot with 


certainty determine, for the silence of Luke in the 
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situation justified the most favourable ex- 
pectations, and he proposed when set at 
liberty, before he extended his sphere of 
labour towards the West, according to the 
plan he had previously formed, to visit 
Lesser Asia, where his personal exertions 
seemed to be very necessary to counteract 
many influences that were operating in- 
juriously on the churches, He intimated 
to the overseer of the church at Colosse, 
Philemon, that he intended to take up his 
abode with him. 

At a later period* of his imprisonment, 
when he had already undergone a public 
examination, he had no such favourable 
prospect before him ; the thought of martyr- 
dom became familiar to his mind, yet the 
expectation of being released from confine- 
ment was predominant, so that he wrote to 
the church at Philippi that he hoped to 
come to them soon. But if the view we 
have taken of the origin and original con- 
stitution of the church at Rome be correct, 
a close connexion and intimate communion 
may be presumed to have existed between 
its members and the individual whom they 
might regard mediately as their spiritual 
father, and whose peculiar form of doc- 
trine prevailed among them. Now if the 
epistles which Paul wrote during his first 
confinement at Rome bore evidence against 
such a supposition, they might also be ad- 
duced against our views. If these epistles 
make us acquainted with any difference 
existing between the Roman church and 
Paul, this fact would be very decisive, and 
we should be forced to conclude that a 
strongly marked Judaizing element pre- 
dominated in that church.t But the Roman 
Christians had already, even before he 
arrived at Rome, evinced their sympathy, 
since several of their number travelled a 
day’s journey, as far as the small town of 
Forum Appi, and some a shorter distance 
to the place called Tres Tauberne, in order 
to meet him. In the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians he sends salutation from the whole 
church (xavreg oj &yi01), which is a proof of 
the close connexion in which he stood 
with them. As to his giving special salu- 
tations from the Christians in the service of 


Acts is not a sufficient proof that, during the whole 
of this period, there was nothing memorable to be 
narrated respecting the situation of the apostle. 
* As appears from his Epistle to the Philippians. 
+ See Schneckenburger, p. 123. 
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the Imperial Palace (the Cesariant), we 
are not to infer that these persons were 
more in unison with him than the rest of 
the church, but rather that they were better 
acquainted, and on more intimate terms 
with the church at Philippi. At all events, 
it is an arbitrary supposition that these 
Gentile Christians were those who, in dis- 
tinction from the rest of the church, con- 
sisting of Jewish Christians, were in closer 
connexion with Paul. It might indeed be 
expected, that if these Cesariant were 
more allied by their Gentile origin to the 
church at Philippi, he would have men- 
tioned this circumstance as the reason for 
presenting their special salutations. It is 
not at all inconsistent with this view, if 
these epistles contain undeniable marks, 
that in the Roman church Judaizers were 
foynd hostile to Paul and who occasioned 
him much vexation; for we ourselves have 
pointed out a Judaizing tendency in a small- 
er part of this church sufficient to account 
for such an appearance. As the Gentile 
Christians who advocated the Pauline prin- 
ciples, now found so important a support 
in his personal presence, and co-operated 
with him in publishing the gospel among 
the Gentiles, the opposition of the Judaiz- 
ing antipauline party must have been ex- 
cited by it and rendered still more violent, 
The whole tone of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians testifies of the conflicts he sustained 
in his intercourse with the Judaizers. His 
excited feelings cannot be mistaken; his 
displeasure was called forth by anxiety for 
the purity of the gospel against those who, 
where the soil appeared in a fit state for 
receiving the gospel, sought to take advan- 
tage of it for gaining adherents for their 
Jewish ceremonies and doctrine of meri- 
torious works. And Paul himself distin- 
guishes those among the Roman Christians 
who, with friendly feelings towards him- 
self, were active in co-operating with him 
for the spread of the gospel, from those 
who, animated with jealousy at his success, 
endeavoured to form a party against him, 
and to “add affliction to his bonds,” Phil. 
i. 15-18; and among the Jewish Chris- 
tians he could only point out two who 
laboured with him for the kingdom of God, 
and contributed to his comfort ; Col. iv. 11. 

During his confinement, anxiety for the 
extension of the kingdom of God, and for 
the prosperity of the churches he had found- 
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ed, occupied him far more than the care of his. 
personal welfare. As all persons had free ac- 
cess to him, he thus enjoyed opportunities for 
preaching the gospel. By the soldiers who 
relieved one another in standing guard over 
him, it became known among their com- 
rades, (among the cohortes pretoriane, in 
the castra pretoria, in the pretorium) ; 
and hence to a wider extent in the city, 
that he was put in confinement not on ac- 
count of any civil offence, but for his zeal 
in behalf of the new religion; and this 
tended to promote it, since a cause for 
which its advocate sacrificed every thing 
was certain of attracting attention. By his 
example also many of the Roman Chris- 
tians were roused to publish the truth zeal- 
ously and boldly. But while some co-ope- 
rated with Paul in a oneness of heart and 
mind, others came forward who belonged 
to the antipauline Judaizing party, in oppo- 
sition to his method of publishing the gos- 
pel. The manner in which he expresses 
himself respecting these his opponents is 
worthy of notice on two accounts. We 
here see a man who could entirely forget 
his own person when the cause of his Lord 
was concerned,—who could even rejoice in 
what bore an unfriendly aspect towards 
himself, if it contributed to promote the 
cause of Christ. We perceive how far his 
zeal for the truth and against error was 
from all selfish contractedness ; with what 
freedom of spirit he was able to pass a 
judgment on all doctrinal differences. Even 
in the erroneous views of these Judaizers 
he acknowledged the truth that lay at their 
basis; and when he compared the errors 
propagated by them, with the fundamental 
truth which they announced at the same 
time, it was still a cause of joy to him that 
this fundamental truth was becoming more 
generally known, that in every way, 
whether in pretence (by those who in their 
hearts preferred Judaism to Christianity) 
or with an upright intention, Christ was 
preached, Phil. i, 18. For even by these 
persons the knowledge of the facts on which 
the gospel rested was spread to a greater 
extent; and where faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, the founder and king of the king- 
dom of God, was once produced, on this 
foundation a superstructure could be raised 
of more correct and extended instruction. 
But from this we learn what is of service 
for explaining later appearances in the his- 


tory of the Roman church, that in connex- 
ion with the lessons of the Pauline theo- 
logy the germ of a Judaizing tendency was 
implanted in this church. 

The concerns of the churches in Lesser 
Asia first occupied Paul’s attention in his 
imprisonment.* He had received an exact 
account of their situations from an emi- 
nent individual belonging to the church of 
Colosse, Epaphras, the founder of that 
and of the neighbouring Christian commu- 
nities. He visited Paul at Rome, and gave 
practical proofs of his sympathy, and 


*The supposition on which we here proceed, 
that Paul wrote the Epistles to the Colossians, the 
Ephesians, and Philemon, during this confinement 
at Rome, has found in later times strenuous op- 
ponents in Schulz and Schott, to whom must be 
added Béttger; but the arguments advanced by 
them against it do not appear to me adapted to 
overthrow the opinion hitherto most generally held, 
though no demonstrative truth can be given in its 
favour, since Paul does not exactly state the cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote. What he says 
of the opportunities presented for announcing the 
gospel, agree very well with what we know of his 
confinement at Rome, from the hints given in the 
Acts and in the Epistle to the Philippians. (The 
latter indeed cannot be urged against Béttger, for 
he supposes that epistle to be written while Paul 
was confined at Cesarea,) It does not appear to 
me surprising, that a runaway slave from Colosse 
should betake himself at once to Rome; for the 
constant intercourse with the capital of the empire 
would easily furnish him with an opportunity, and 
he might hope for greater security from the dis- 
tance and the immense population of the metropo- 
lis. Nor is it at all strange, that a teacher of the 
church at Colosse should be induced, by the dan- 
gers that threatened pure Christianity there, to 
travel as far as Rome in order to consult the apos- 
tle, and to solicit his assistance; though we can- 
not determine with certainty whether other per- 
sonal concerns also brought Epaphras to Rome. 
Neither can the fact that Paul, when at Rome, 
desired a lodging to be in readiness for him at Co- 
lossw, determine any thing; for though he had at 
an earlier period formed the intention to travel first 
into Spain, yet, as we have already remarked, he 
might be induced, by the information respecting 
the changes in the churches of Lesser Asia, to 
alter his plan. Nor is it otherwise than natural, 
that, during his confinement at Rome, he should 
collect around him younger men, who at other 
times had been used to serve as companions and 
fellow-labourers in his ministry, and that he should 
now make use of them in order to maintain with 
the distant churches, of whose situation he could 
receive information through various channels at 
Rome, a living connexion adapted to their necessi- 
ties. 

+It is remarkable that Paul, in the Epistle to 
Philemon, calls this Epaphras his “ fellow-prisoner 
in Christ Jesus.” As he thus distinguishes him from 
his other fellow-labourers, we may conclude that it 
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through him the apostle learned how many 
things which had happened in their church 
during his absence required to be promptly 
counteracted, 

During the preceding year, a new in- 
fluence emanating from Judaism had been 
developed in those regions ;—an influence 
with which Christianity had hitherto not 
come in contact, but which now threatened 
to mingle with it, and to endanger its purity 
and simplicity. It might be expected that 
Christianity on its first spread among the 
Jews, would chiefly come in contact with 
the Pharisaic mode of thinking which was 
then predominant. Hence the first false 
teachers, with whom Paul had hitherto been 
so often in conflict, had attempted a mix- 
ture of Pharisaic Judaism with Christianity. 
But now, after Christianity had spread fur- 
ther among the Jews, and had attracted the 
attention of those who lived in great retire- 
ment, and troubled themselves little about 
the novelties of the day, its influence affect- 
ed sects that had long existed among the 
Jews of a theosophic-ascetic character, such 
as that of the Essenes.* Persons of such a 


could be affirmed only of Epaphras. Since the 
judicial inquiry instituted against Paul would have 
attracted the attention of the Roman magistrates 
to the new religious party that were opposed to 
the religion of the state, it may be assumed that 
this led to the apprehension of Epaphras, who had 
laboured so zealously on behalf of this cause in 
Lesser Asia. But it is against this opinion, that 
he is not mentioned with this epithet in the Epis- 
tle to the Colossians, unless we suppose that the 
apprehension of Epaphras did not occur till after 
that epistle was written. Still it is fair to suppose, 
that he was distinguished by this epithet to Phile- 
mon only as a faithful companion of the apostle in 
his confinement; as on the other hand he is dis- 
tinguished by another epithet in the epistle to the 
whole church at Colosse ; and this title of honour 
(6 cuvesy uxarwros cov) is applied in the same epis- 
tle to Aristarchus, who had accompanied the apos- 
tle in his confinement. 

* Storr’s opinion that the Jewish-Christian sect 
at Colosse was derived immediately from the Es. 
senes, who yet can be regarded only as one mani- 
festation of this general mental tendency, is not 
supported by tase evidence. Yet it is not 
a decisive objection against it, that the Essenes 
had not spread themselves beyond Palestine, and 
showed no inclination for proselytism ; for by the 
influence of Christianity, it is very possible that 
the original character of such a sect might be 
somewhat modified. And I would by no means 
adduce against it, what is said in the Epistle to 
the Colossians, not merely of the practically as- 
cetic, but also of the theosophie tendency of this 
sect (their gsaccogiz), since we cannot trust what 
Philo says of the Essenes as the ideal of practical 
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tendency must have felt themselves attract- 
ed, still more than Jews of the common 
Pharisaical bias, by what Christianity pre- 
sented that was suited to the internal re- 
ligious sentiment ; only they were too much 
entangled in their mystical-ascetic bias, so 
opposite to the free practical spirit of the 
gospel, and in their spiritual pride, to be 
able to appropriate the gospel simply and 
purely with a renunciation of the pre-emi- 
nence of a higher religious philosophy, 
which they fancied themselves to possess, 
and of a higher practical perfection in their 
modes of abstinence. They must have 
been rather tempted to remodel Christianity 
according to their former ideas and tenden- 
cies, and to cast it into a theosophic form 
of theirown. We here see a tendency, 
first germinating in the circle of Judaism, 
from which, in the following century, mani- 
fold branches proceeded of a gnosticism 
that corrupted the simple gospel. Paul 
had probably cause, from his experience 
during his long sojourn in Lesser Asia, to 
apprehend the springing up of a tendency 
so injurious to the gospel, and hence we 
may account for his warnings addressed to 
the presbyters of the Ephesian church. 
His apprehensions were now verified. Jew- 
ish false teachers of this tendency had 
made their way into the church at Colosse. 
What distinguished them from the common 
pharisaically-minded Jewish Christians was 
this,—that they did not begin with recom- 
mending to the Gentiles the observance of 


philosophers. See my Church History, vol. i. p. 58, 
But although in this epistle some marks may be 
found which suit the Essenes, as, for instance, 
what is said of abstinence, of chastising the body, 
of the observance of the ceremonial Se of the 
reverence paid to angels, &c.; yet all this is too 
general, not to suit many other similar manifesta- 
tions, arising from the same mental tendency, and 
on the other hand, we find nothing which marks 
the whole peculiar character of the Essenes. As 
a proof how much a propensity to bring them- 
selves with angelology was spread among the 
Jews, we may notice the words in the xnevpye 
Tlergov, in which it is said, “nde xara “Ioudtsous 
oeBerSe, urs ye exevot olomevot tov Deoy yivwoxety 
oux erinravrat, ALTeEVOVTES GyAACIS HAL deys 
aos.” See Clee kscmnilha’ vi. 635. eeu 
Spicileg. i. 64. If also an intention was contained 
in these words to indicate a subordinate place to 
Judaism as a religious system communicated by 
angels (the idea which at a later period was formed 
by the gnostics), the doctrine in vogue among the 
Jews concerning angels, and their connexion with 
them, might serve as a point of connexion for this 
censure. 
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Jewish ceremonies, as indispensable for 
justification and sanctification, and for ob- 
taining eternal happiness. Had they pro- 
ceeded in this manner, they would in all 
probability not have found an entrance so 
easily into the churches consisting purely 
of Gentile Christians. But they boasted 
of the knowledge of a higher wisdom trans- 
mitted by tradition among the initiated ;* 
they pretended to a higher knowledge of 
the spiritual world, to stand in closer con- 
nexion with it, and that they could com- 
municate it to those who were disposed to 
be initiated into their mysteries. With this 
theoretical tendency they joined a strict 
ascetism in practice, which was probably 
in close connexion with their theosophic 
principles, and, had its foundation in their 
notions of matter, as the source and prin- 
ciple of evil: and thus also many particu- 
lars in their rules for abstaining from cer- 
tain things, which it would be injurious to 
touch or taste, may be referred not simply 
to the Jewish laws respecting food, but to 
their peculiar theoretic doctrines. 

The history of religion acquaints us 
with a twofold tendency of mysticism ; one 
that adheres to the prevailing cultus, and 
professes to disclose its higher meaning: 
another that wears a hostile aspect towards 
it, and entirely despises what is external 
and historical in religion. This contrariety 
had already made its appearance in the 
Jewish philosophical religion at Alexandria. 
Among the Jews in that place, a class of 
religious Idealists had been formed, who, 
viewing the historical and the literal in re- 
ligion only as the covering or vehicle of 
general ideas, drew the inference that the 
attainment of perfection depended on hold- 
ing fast those ideas, while all besides was 
abandoned to the childish multitude who 
were incapable of higher conceptions, and 
satisfied with the outward husk of sensible 
objects.| Philo, in whom we have an ex- 
ample of the first tendency, combats, al- 
though agreeing with them in the principles 


* Perhaps they used the term gsaozcgi2z, since 
this appellation, in consequence of the mixture of 
Oriental and Grecian ideas at this time, might be 
used as well as the word yvwsrr, afterwards em- 
ployed among the Jewish theosophic sects to de- 
signate their pretended mysteries. 

t+ Thus characterized by Philo: “ of cous “gnrous 
vopeous cuore vouray Wetymaeray vrorapBavorres, 
re wey dyay inethacay, Tar de gaSumay a norey.? 
See his work. De Migratione Abrahami, p. 16. — 
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of allegorical interpretation, those despisers. 
of the letter; while he taught that it was 
possible only by spiritual intuition to pene- 
trate into the true internal meaning of reli- 
gion, and to know those mysteries of which 
outward Judaism presented the symbols. 
But he also. taught,* that in proportion to 
the conscientious reverence with which the 
external was contemplated, would be the 
progress. through divine illumination in the 
examination of the internal. This last 
tendency we must suppose to exist in the 
sect of which we are now speaking. 

In however slight a degree a party of 
common Judaizers would have been dan- 
gerous to the church at Coloss, yet Juda- 
ism under this modification would be far 
more dangerous for many, for the people 
of that age who were filled with anxiety 
for the communication with Heaven, and for 
the investigation of the invisible, stretching 
beyond the limits of earthly existence, the 
promise of a higher knowledge that to a 
certain extent would release them from the 
thraldom of the senses, was very seducing. 
Such anxious inquiries had led many an 
individual to Christianity, which, while it 
brought them to a consciousness of the real 
wants of their religious and moral nature, 
for which it guaranteed the relief, commu- 
nicated on this side another tendency to 
their minds; but before it had thoroughly 
penetrated their life and thoughts, it might 
easily happen that such illusions, falling in 
with a previous and only partially con- 
quered tendency, would deceive them by 
the dazzling appearance of something 
higher than what was offered them in the 
simple and ever practical doctrine of the 
apostles. Moreover, in a country like Phry- 
gia, where a propensity for the mystical and 
magical was always rife, as was evident 
from the forms of religion peculiar to the 
country, the worship of Cybele, and after- 
wards Montanism,} such a tendency would 
be peculiarly dangerous to Christianity. 

Paul describes the higher philosophy of 
religion of which these people boasted, as 
the following of human traditions,t as a 


* Philo’s words, guaarovucray rourwy (the out- 
ward, the literal) dgSnacregev nas exeive ywagirSnee- 
21 @y siz oto cuufoaz. De Migr. a § 16, 
p. 313, Tom. 11, Lips. 1828, 

+ Compare Bohmer’s Isagoge in Epistolam ad 
i ee from what the Spirit of God 

ot proceeding w pirit 
had revealed, hn 
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cleaving to the elements* of the world, and 
not proceeding from Christ. He objects 
tothe preachers of this doctrine, that they 
did not adhere to Christ as the head. From 
this it has been incorrectly inferred by 
many, that these persons were in no sense 
Christians, But the main point in Paul’s 
disapproval of them is this, that their doc« 
trine, although connected with Christianity, 
was in contradiction to its spirit and nature, 
—that although they acknowledged Jesus 
as the Christ, and therefore as their Lord 
and Head, yet the spirit and tendency of 
their doctrine were at variance with this 
acknowledgment, since they did not, in ac- 
cordance with it, set out from their relation 
to him in their striving after a knowledge 
of divine things, and make him their cen- 
tral point. In fact, it is only on the sup- 
position, that they professed to attach them. 
selves to the Christian faith, that this dis- 
approval retains its full significance. 

It would indeed be possible so to explain 
the relation of these persons to Christian- 
ity,} that they did not come forward in di- 
rect hostility against it, but yet ascribed it 
only a subordinate importance in their reli- 
gious developement—that they acknqw- 
ledged Christ only as the prophet of ‘the 
heathen world, which hitherto had known 
nothing of the true God, and attributed to 
the religion revealed by him only a subor- 
dinate value for the religious culture of the 
heathen.t They perhaps taught that by 


* The croyela rod. xoeov, in Col, ii, 8, and 
other passages, are not to be understood, it appears 
to me, as is commonly explained of the rudimenia 
religionis, both in Judaism and Heathenism; but 
a comparison of all the Pauline passages, and the 
Pauline association of ideas, seems to favour our 
understanding the phrase of the elements of the 
world in a peculiar sense, as denoting the earthly, 
elsewhere termed + caexinz. Hence ii. 20, erat 
neta rov xoopov and xogyoe may be considered as 
synonymous. 

+ This view has been recently developed with 
much skill and acuteness by Dr. Schneckenburger, 
in his work on the Baptism of Proselytes. See 
also his Beitrage zur Einleitung in’s Neue Testa- 
ment, p. 146. 

¢ Among the Jewish theologians, there were 
those who had borrowed from the Platonic philo- 
sophy the doctrine of the constellations, as Seas 
aioSyror; and accordingly explained the passage 
in Deut. iv. 19, as meaning that God had left the 
adoration of the heavenly bodies as a subordinate 
religious standing-point to other nations, but had 
revealed himself only to the Jews. This view 
might afterwards be further modified, that God 
had given the Logos or Jesus to the heathen as 
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their connexion with the hidden supreme 
God which was effected through Judaism, 


they were raised above the revelations. of 


the Mediator, the Logos, and thus above 
Christianity, and thereby obtained the power 
to employ higher spirits themselves in their 
service.* According to this view, we may 
suppose that these persons, from the stand- 
ing-point of a pretended spiritual concep- 
tion of Judaism, had formed the same judg- 
ment respecting the subordinate standing- 
point of Christianity, as many of the later 
gnostics from the standing-point of a spivi- 
tualized Christianity were accustomed to 
pass on Judaism as the religion of the De- 
miurgos. 

But although such a conception of the 
peculiarities of this.sect is possible, yet it 


their teacher and governor, but that the knowledge 
and worship of the Supreme God was only to be 
found among the Jews. Since Justin Martyr, in 
his dialogue with Trypho, in what he represents 
these Jewish theologians as saying, has put into 
Trypho’s mouth what they were at dhat time in 
the habit of saying, we may consider him as ex- 
pressing their views, when he brings in Trypho 
as saying 5 torw upuyv ef eSvav xuelos nat Seoo pva- 
eiCopeevos, Se ab yerpas onprcttyoucwy, olrwes nae arro 
TOU GvoMaToS dure Yeloriavol KaneioSas MavrEs Eo 
Knare nyxtic Je ToU.De00 nas avToy TOUTOY WoIngavTos 
AaTeeuTas ovrss, ov deomeda Tus oprorcyitc ctu TOD, ovde 
vic meorxuynzews.” ‘The doctrine of the Clemen- 
tines also may be here compared. According to 
this work, Christianity contained in a form of re- 
velation designed for heathens, the same as original 
Judaism purified from foreign admixtures, so that 
he who adhered to Jesus alone, as well as he who 
adhered to Moses alone, could attain to a partici- 
pation of the kingdom of God, provided the latter 
did not transgress by blaspheming Christ, and the 
former by blaspheming Moses. If a Jew, with a 
greater partiality for Judaism, contemplated Chris- 
dianity, yet the same fundamental principle could 
easily be so modified, that genuine Judaism would 
appear more valuable than that form of revelation 
which was specially intended for the Gentiles. 

* This idea was always to be found among the 
gnostics of the second century, and meets us in 
the Indian religious systems, and in Buddhism, 
that men, by communion with the Supreme origi- 
nal being, obtained power to make use of inferior 
spirits for their own ends, and that in this manner 
wonderful things could be accomplished by their 
aid. Here the contrast which Philo makes be- 
tween the vjote rod acyou and the vlog Tov ovrog 
may be applied, only modified, otherwise than in 
Philo; for the Alexandrian theologians of Philo’s 
school attached no importance to the connexion 
with angels, since they comprised every thing in 
the contact of the spirit with God himself, eet the 
contemplation of ideas. In the sect here spoken 
of, the oriental-theosophic rather than the Grecian- 
ae element of Philo’s theology is promi- 
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is by no means sufficiently suported by the 
marks which are deducible from Paul’s ar- 
gumentation. Had they sought actually to 
seduce from Christianity those among 
whom they found entrance, Paul would 
have marked this much more strongly. 
His reasonings, indeed, as they are carried 
on in this epistle, would apply to those 
persons who, though engaged in no imme- 
diate and open opposition to Christianity, 
yet assigned to it a subordinate place ;* 
but the peculiar manner in which he ar- 
gues by no means justifies us in concluding 
that they are the direct object of his cen- 
sure. Since he reproves these persons for 
their reverence of angels, it follows that 
they placed themselves in a subordinate 
relation to angels, and hence certainly to 
the Logos, a being exalted above all an- 
gels (the deyayyedos). Had they main- 
tained that by an immediate connexion 
with the hidden God, they could exalt them- 
selves above the Logos and his revelation, 
Paul would without doubt have expressed, 
in direct opposition to this doctrine, the 
fundamental principle, that men can enter 
into connexion with the Father only through 
the Logos. He makes use, it is true, of 
this principle, but in reference to a diflerent 
object of debate. 

In that Judaizing sect which here came 
into conflict with the simple apostolic doc- 
trine, we see the germ of the Judaizing 
gnosticism. Though the account given by 
Epiphanius of the conflict between Cerin- 
thus and the apostle Paul is not worthy of 
credit, yet at least between the tendency 
which Paul here combats and the tendency 
of Cerinthus the greatest agreement is found 
to exist, and, judging by internal marks, 
we may consider the sect here spoken of 
to be allied to the Cerinthian. It is re- 
markable that, to a late period, traces of 
such a Judaizing angelological tendency 
were to be found in those parts, for at the 
council of Laodicea canons were framed 
against a Judaizing observance of the Sab- 
bath, and a species of angelolatry,t and 


* Schneckenburger has developed this view in 
his late essay on this subject. 

t Can. xx. ot ob dei yesoriavote iovdaiCey xan ty 
Th cabBarw cy orate. Gan Xvi. ordains ty caB- 
Bare wayyerta wera eregay perpey (the Old Testa- 
ment) dyeyiveorxer Sas, ta XXXV. O71 Gu del xele- 
Tinvous eyKararetren Tay ExKrnTiay To Seov 


ayyerous ovouacey xat cuvazes (meetings ir ey 
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even in the ninth century we find a kindred 
sect, the Athinganians.* 

In the example of Paul we recognise the 
peculiar character of the apostolic mode of 
refuting error, and how it differs from that 
of later times. While this busies itself 
with the confutation of particular errors, 
Paul, on the contrary, seized the root of 
the doctrine in its peculiar religious funda- 
mental tendency from which all the parti- 
cular errors proceeded, and opposed. to it 
the spirit of the gospel. This method was 
rather positive than negative. Thus he 
repressed the boasting of a pretended su- 
perior wisdom and of a delusive acquaint- 
ance with spirits, without setting himself 
to oppose each separate particular, by ex- 
hibiting a truth that marks the central point 
of Christianity ; that by communion with 
Christ alone, we receive all the fulness of 
the divine life, by him alone we are intro- 
duced into the kingdom of God, and we 
belong to that same kingdom to which all 
higher spirits belong, by union with him 
as the common head of the whole ; in him 
we have all things which are needed for 
the developement of the internal life, and 
hence we need no other Mediator. For 
the purpose of combating a painful super- 
stition, which represented this and the other 
object as polluting and offensive, and re- 
commended various charms or amulets: for 
warding off the influence of evil spirits,t 
he appealed to the facts of Christian eon- 
sciousness ; that Christians were redeemed 
from the power of evil, and, in communion 
with Christ, were certain of their triumph 


ing reverence to angels). The following eanon is 
also worthy of notice, as indicating the predomi- 
nant and peculiar mental tendency or: ob dei ieg2- 
Tinous i xArnginous pxryous 4 emaaduus ervae i fexDy- 
pAtieous i Goreonoyous i) Tolely TX Aeyopeve purArK- 
qneiz. Theodoret says, in his commentary on this 
epistle (ii. 18), that this superstition for a long 
time maintained itself in Phrygia and Pisidia, and 
that in his day, oratories were to be found in this 
and the neighbouring districts dedicated to the 
Archangel Michael. , 

*See my Church History. Part wii. p. 545; 

rt viii. p. 660. 

+ With the doctrine of various orders of angels, 
this sect combined the doctrine of various orders 
of evil spirits. These evil spirits were considered 
especially connected with matter (rveynare vam). 
By sensuality, and esyecially by the enjoyment of 
certain kinds of food, men were especially exposed 
to their influence; and by chastening the body, 
and al ing from the indulgence of the senses, 
men were withdrawn from these influences, 
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over: all the powers. of darkness—-that as 
their inner life was exalted above the 
reach of earthly things, to which they were 
dead with Christ as it already belonged to 
heaven, with whom they were incorporated 
through Christ, so it ought to be altogether 
carried out of the reach of a religion cleav- 
ing to the senses ; nor ought Christians to 
allow this their life thus exalted to heaven 
and rooted in communion with God, to be 
dragged down to the elements of the world, 
to sensible earthly things.—‘ See to. it,” 
said the apostle, ‘‘ that no one robs you of 
your Christian freedom, that no one trepans, 
you as his prey by the worthless deceitful 
appearance of a pretended higher, wisdom, 
which follows human traditions, cleaves to 
the elements of the world, and proceeds 
not from Christ. Every thing which does 
not proceed from him. is delusion; for the 
whole church of God, which belongs to 
him as his body, exists in dependence on 
him; and through him, who is the com, 
mon head of all the powers of the spiritual 
world, are ye also incorporated with that 
church, ye who before were as Gentiles 
excluded from the developement of God’s 
kingdom. He has obtained for you the 
forgiveness of sins, and thus has also freed 
you from the law which testified against 
you as an indictment, having blotted it 
out. By his sufferings, he has triumphed 
over the whole kingdom of evil; let none 
of you therefore hazard becoming slaves 
again, and condemn yourselves on account 
of those outward things, all of which are 
only shadows of what was to come; but 
in Christ we behold the reality itself. May 
no one succeed in beguiling you in refer- 
ence to your highest interests (merely be- 
cause it so pleases him—for his own arbi- 
trary pleasure), by the appearance of a 
humility put on for show, by the worship 
of angels, since he is disposed to pry into 
what is hidden from man*—for such a 


* In the passage, Col. ii, 18, that reading which 
omits the ~» has much in its favour, the authority 
of the most important manuscripts, and the com. 
parison with the other reading ovx, which may be 
considered as a similar gloss. It is also more easy 
to explain how the connexion of the whole verse 
might occasion the interpolation of the negative, 
than how it should occasion its rejection, by which 
it is only made more difficult. If this reading be 
adopted, we must understand the passage thus; 
“He pries into which (as he imagines) he has 
seen, the appearances of angels—puffed up by the 
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one, with all his appearance of humility 
and a spiritual life, is puffed up with an 
ungodly mind, which places its confidence 
in a nullity; he can neither exalt himself 
above the world nor to Christ, for he does 
not hold fast the head from which alone 
the body, animated by it and held together 
by its influence in all its members, can de- 
velope itself for the end designed by God. 
How is it, if ye are dead with Christ to the 
things of the world, that ye can adopt as 
if ye belonged to the world, such maxims 
as, Touch not this, taste not that; since 
all this, acccording to the doctrine of these 
persons, will only by the use tend to de- 
struction! Which doctrines certainly have 
an appearance of wisdom in the arbitrarily 
invented worship of God, the show of hu- 
mility, and the chastening of the body; 
but yet things which have no real value, 
and only serve to gratify an ungodly mind. 
If, therefore, ye are risen with Christ, seek 
after that which is above: let your thoughts 
be directed thither where Christ is, who is 
exalted to the right hand of God: let your 
wishes be fixed on heaven.” This ten- 
dency towards heaven, this life rooted in 
God, was always set in opposition by Paul 
to the superstition that would drag down 
divine knowledge to the objects of sense. 
This epistle was conveyed to the church 
at Colossee by Tychicus, one of the mis- 
sionary assistants of Paul, who was return- 
ing to Lesser Asia, his native country. 
But since Paul could not furnish him with 
epistles for all the Asiatic churches, and 
yet would gladly have testified his lively 
interest in all, and wished, as the apostle 
of the Gentiles, to address a word to all 
collectively, he prepared a circular: letter 


delusive images, which are only a reflection of the 
sensuality that prevails over him, of his sensual 
earthly tendency to which he drags down the ob- 
jects of religion, the Invisible.” And in this case 
the contrast would be very suitable; he adheres 
not in faith to the invisible Head. But yet this 
reading appears to me to have the connexion and 
the meaning of single words too much against it 
for me to admit it. The ¢u@zrev ey appears to 
me too plainly to designate an impertinent eager- 
ness to pry into what is hidden from human sight, 
and to presuppose the negative zn; and if the 
apostle had wished to mark supposed appearances 
of angels, he would certainly not have used ¢ayaxev 
without some further limitation, some additional 
phrase, with which the following «i might be 
connected; as, for example, by a twexxeyat duxti, 
this vision would have been marked as deceptive 
and presumptuous. 
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designed for all the churches in that region. 
In this epistle, in which the apostle of the 
Gentiles addressed himself to all Gentile 
Christians as such, he treats only of one 
great subject of general interest, the actual 
efficiency of the gospel among the Gen- 
tiles, without entering upon other topics.* 
The similarity of the two epistles (the 
Epistle to the Colossians and the so-called 
Epistle to the Ephesians) is of such a kind, 
that we see in it the work of the same 
author, and not an imitation by another 
hand. Let us remember that Paul, when 
he wrote this epistle, was still full of those 
thoughts and contemplations which occu- 
pied his mind when he wrote the Epistle 
to the Colossians; thus we can account 
for those points of resemblance in the 
second, which was written immediately 
after the first. And hence it also is evi- 
dent, that of these two, the Epistle to the 
Colossians was written first, for the apostle’s 
thoughts there exhibit themselves in their 
original formation and connexion, as they 
were called forth by his opposition to that 
sect whose sentiments and practices he 
combats in that epistle. 

Though this epistle has come down to 
us in the manuscripts, now extant, as ad- 
dressed to the church at Ephesus, yet the 
general character of the contents, suited 
to the wants of the Asiatic Christians of 
Gentile descent, testifies, by the absence 
of all special references to the peculiar 
circumstances of the Ephesian church, 
against an exclusive or predominant ap- 
propriation of it. If this epistle had been 
designed principally for the Ephesian 
church, Paul would certainly have been 
impelled to say to those among whom he 
had spent so long a time, many things re- 
lating solely to their peculiar circum- 
stances. This conclusion, which we draw 
with certainty from the contents of the 
epistle, is confirmed by the information 


* It was so far a happy thought of Schulz to 
describe this Epistle as a companion to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

t For the confirmation of this relation of the 
two epistles to one another, the xas in Eph. vi. 21 
certainly serves, which can only be explained by 
supposing that Paul had in his thoughts what he 
had been writing to the Colossians, iv. 8, accord. 
ing to the correct reading ye yvire. Harless has 
noticed this mark in the introduction to his Com. 
mentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, and after 
him Wiggers, jun. in the Studien und Kritiken; 
1841, 2d part, p. 453. w 
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that has come down to us from antiquity, 
that the designation of the place in the in- 
troductory salutation is wanting in an- 
cient manuscripts. But since the Ephesian 
church consisted for the most part of Gen- 
tile Christians, we have no reason to doubt 
that this epistle was equally designed for 
them, though being a circular letter, the 
apostle touched only on those circumstances 
and wants which were common to them 
with the other churches of this district. It 
might also be thought most proper, that 
the epistle should be sent from Ephesus, 
as the metropolis and the seat of the mother- 
church, to the other churches. This would 
best agree with the designation which it 
generally obtained at an early period, as 
specially addressed to the Ephesian church. 
Yet from this remark we do not venture 
to infer too much, since the great prepon- 
derance of the Ephesian church, as one of 
the sedes apostolice, although the epistle 
at first might have had no precise designa- 
tion, must have procured a_ predominant 
value to its name, as if of one directed to 
the Ephesian church,.* 

In the second period of his confinement, 
Paul received a contribution from the 
church at Philippi (who had already given 
practical proof of their love for him) through 
Epaphroditus, their messenger, from whom 
also he received an account of their state. 
In consequence of this information, he had 
occasion to put the Christians at Philippi 
on their guard against the influence of 
Judaizing teachers, to exhort them to union 
among themselves, and to recommend to 
those who had more liberal and enlarged 
views, forbearance towards their weaker 
brethren, On this last topic, he gives them, 
in the words of the exhortation which he 
added at the close of the epistle, the im- 
portant rule, that all should seek to employ 
faithfully the measure of knowledge which 
they had already attained (iii. 15), that then 
God would reveal to them what they still 
wanted, and thus all would by degrees 
arrive at a state of Christian maturity. 


* The well-founded reaction against the nega- 
tive assertions of an arbitrary scepticism, must not 
seduce us into a superstitious overvaluation of tra- 
dition, which in its turn may lead to mere arbi- 
trary assertions, instead of that result which offers 
itself from the comprehensive survey of Christian 
antiquity. 

+ The gloss of the common reading (x2vovs, ro 
auto geoveiv), Which injures the meaning, arose 
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He exhorted them, under the persecutions: 
to which the Christians in Macedonia were 
still exposed, to bear joyfully their suffer- 
ings for Christ’s sake, and to view themas 
a gift of grace, which was youchsafed to 
them. 


CHAPTER X. 


PAUL'S LABOURS AFTER HIS RELEASE FROM HIS FIRST 
CONFINEMENT AT ROME, TO HIS MARTYRDOM. 


Hrruerto we have possessed certain 
information respecting the circumstances 
and labours of the apostle Paul during his 
confinement at Rome. But in reference to 
the sequel, we meet on all sides with great 
obscurity and uncertainty. The question 
arises, whether he ended this confinement 
with martyrdom, or whether he was re- 
leased from it, and entered afresh on his 
apostolic labours. The decision of this 
question depends partly on the depositions 
of historical witnesses, partly on the result 
of an examination of Paul’s Second Epistle © 
to Timothy, whether this epistle, which 
was evidently written during a confinement 
at Rome, must be classed among the epis- 
tles written in the time of his first confine- 
ment, or whether we must assume the ex- 
istence of asecond. The narratives of the 
fourth century, according to which Paul 
was set at liberty and published the gospel 
in Spain, cannot be taken into account, for 
all these might very easily arise from what 
he says in his Epistle to the Romans, of 
his intentions of visiting Spain. But more 
attention is due to an account which is 
given by a man who was in part a contem- 
porary, and probably a disciple of Paul. 
Clement, the Bishop of Rome, says ex- 
pressly in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, (§ 5)* that Paul suffered martyrdom, 


from mistaking the sense of the passage, and sup- 
posing that it referred to Christian unity, and not 
to the agreement of practice with knowledge, - 

* What we learn from the only natural inter- 
pretation of this passage could not have occurred, 
if what Schenkel has remarked in his dissertation 
against a second confinement of Paul (in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1841, part 1), respecting 
Clement’s Epistle be correct ; namely, that it was 
written only a few years after the Epistle of Paul 
to the Corinthians, between the years 64 and 65; 
but we cannot entirely agree with this opinion. 
The inference from § 41, where the author ex- 
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after he had travelled to the boundaries of 
the West.* By this expression, we most 
naturally understand Spain; and though 
Clement might have understood by it some 
other place or country than exactly this, 
yet we cannot in any case suppose, that a 
person writing at Rome would intend by it 
that very city.| From this account of 


presses himself as if the temple and temple-wor- 
ship at Jerusalem were still in existence, cannot 
countervail those passages which contain the most 
undeniable marks of a later period; as § 44, on 
the election to church-offices; § 47, where it is 
presupposed that Paul wrote the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians at the beginning of the publication (or 
of his publication) of the gospel (év dey» Tov evay- 
yeatv). And it appears that the author knew no- 
thing of any epistle written to the Corinthians by 
Paul before our first epistle to them. TI also think 
that Clement would have expressed himself other- 
wise in § 5, if he had written only a few years 
after Paul’s martyrdom. The allusions to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews also indicate a much later 
date. 

* The pzerveeiy is in this connexion, “ “agrugn- 
onc ert roy ypoupevay,” to be understood, probably, 
not in the later meaning of martyrdom, but in the 
original sense of bearing testimony to the faith, 
althongh with a reference to the death of Paul, 
which was brought on by this confession. “ He 
bore testimony of his faith before the heathen 
magistrates.” At all events, the words ¢z: Tuy 
‘Hyoupserery must be understood as a general desig- 
nation of the heathen magistrates ; and we cannot 
suppose that Clement intended to give a precise 
chronological mark, or to refer to the persons to 
whom at that time the management of public af- 
fairs was committed in Rome, 

+ Schrader, indeed, adopts Ernesti’s opinion, 
that by reeua vis duzews may be meant the boun- 
daries of the west towards the east, and thus no- 
thing else be intended than that Paul had just 
reached as far as the boundaries of the west. But 
though we are willing to allow that the words 
might in themselves be so understood, yet it is 
impossible so to understand them in this con- 
nexion. For Clement had just said that Paul 
proclaimed the gospel in the east and in the west 
(unguE yevorrevos tv TH avaront nas ey TH ducel), that 
he had taught righteousness to the whole world 
(Sinzisourny didaZac onoy roy xooxvv), and then follows 
the words ts ro regu cis ducews taSav. In this 
connexion, Clement must surely have intended to 
say that Paul advanced far into the west, It may 
here be remarked, that Clernent must have known 
more of the events in general of Paul’s life, for he 
says that Paul was seven times put in fetters. 
After what has been said since the publication of 
this work against this interpretation and applica- 
tion of the passage in Clement, I cannot prevail 
on myself to give it up; and I am pleased to find 
critics like Credner, who hold the same views. 
How can it be imagined that Clement, if he 
thought only of Paul’s first confinement at Rome, 
could say that he had published the gospel not 
merely in the east but also in the west, and had 
come even to the boundaries of the west? Even 
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Clement, if we must infer that Paul carried 
into effect his intention of travelling into 
Spain, or that, at least, he went beyond 
Italy, we are also obliged to admit, that he 
was released from his confinement at Rome. 
And we must abide by this opinion, if we 
have no further information of the circum- 
stances of Paul during his second confine- 
ment, if we also place his Second Epistle 
to Timothy in the time of his first imprison- 
ment. 

If we depart from this last supposition, 
we can put two cases; either that Paul 
wrote this epistle at the beginning or at the 
end of his confinement. As to the first 
case, we know, that Paul came to Rome 
without Timothy, but that he was after- 
wards in his society. It may be therefore 
supposed, that he was called by this epistle 
from Lesser Asia to Rome, and that from 
that time he remained constantly with him. 
But the information furnished by this epistle, 
of Paul’s situation at that time, is entirely 
opposed to such a supposition. When he 
wrote it, he had already obtained a public 
audience, and had been heard in his de- 
fence. On the contrary, in the first period 
of his confinement, this had certainly not 
happened, since it is first mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Philippians. He then had his 
martyrdom in prospect, while his First 
Epistle during his confinement held out the 
most cheering hopes of his release, 

If we take the second case, and consider 
this epistle as the last he wrote in that 
confinement at Rome, it will connect itself 
with the Epistle to the Philippians, with 
respect to the darker prospects of the 
apostle’s situation, of which it contains 
several indications. But several other 
things do not agree with this supposition, 
and rather direct us to another date. And 
although not every particular which we 
could mention on this point has equal 
weight, yet all taken together are in favour 
of that view, according to which all the 
particulars can be most naturally and 
simply understood, in the manner which 
would first occur to an unprejudiced reader 
of the epistle. Paul desires Timothy to 


if we allow much for the rhetorical form of the 
expression, we cannot consider this as a proper 
designation of such a fact; and why should a 
writer who had at hand so many rhetorical desig- 
nations for the metropolis of the world, have chosen 
one so unnatural as this? ; 
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come to him, without any allusions to his 
having been already with him during his 
confinement. When we begin to read the 
epistle, every thing gives the impression, 
that he had taken leave of Timothy in the 
place where the latter was now residing, 
and since that time had been put in confine- 
ment. He cautions him against the false 
teachers in his neighbourhood (in Lesser 
Asia, probably at Ephesus) ii. 17, and 
speaks of them as if he had himself the 
opportunity of knowing them from personal 
observation. This could not have been 
during his earlier residence in Lesser Asia, 
for at that time these heretical tendencies 
had not yet shown themselves, as appears 
from what we have before remarked; but 
every thing is easily explained if Paul, 
being released from confinement, travelled 
into Lesser Asia, as he intended, and 
entered into conflict with these false 
teachers, who had gained a footing there 
during his absence. He informed Timothy 
of the result of his first public examination, 
iv. 16, and in a manner which implies that | 
Timothy knew nothing before of it, and 
that it had taken place during his absence 
from Rome. But when Paul made his de- | 
fence during his first confinement Timothy | 
was with him; (compare Philip. i. 7.) | 
We are therefore led to think of something 
that happened during Paul’s second con- 
finement. There are, besides, many marks 
which indicate that he had come to the 
West by his usual route from Lesser Asia 
through Achaia, but which we know was 
not his route when he last came from 
Ceesarea to Jerusalem. He charges Timo- 
thy to bring with him the cloak, the books, 
and especially the parchments, which he 
had left behind at the house of a person 
whose name he mentions. Now it is far 
more probable, that he left these things 
behind after a visit to Troas some months 
before, than at a distance of four or six 
years, which we must suppose to have been 
the case, if the epistle was written during his 
first confinement, and that they should not 
be brought to him till after so long an in- 
terval.* In order to depict his state of 
desertion, he informs him that Erastus, one 
of his usual companions, who probably was 


* It is an arbitrary assumption that these parch- 
ments contained documents relative to his defence, 
and that for that reason he wished to have them. 
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with him the last time in Lesser Asia,* 
stayed behind in his native place Corinth ; 
and that he had left another of his com- 
panions Trophimus sick at Miletum.t 
Although we find several persons in Paul’s 
society, who were also with him during his 
first confinement (though this circumstance 
will not serve to fix the date, since the same 
causes as at that time might bring them 
again into his society) ; yet among these is 
a Titus, who was not with him before, for 
we have not met with them together since 
the apostle’s last sojourn in Macedonia and 
Achaia, and a Crescens, who is not named 
before as one of his companions. 

' Against the opinion that this epistle, 
according to the marks we have indicated, 
was written in Paul’s second confinement, 
it may indeed be objected, that we find in 
it no reference to an earlier confinement at 
Rome. But this will appear less strange, 


* See Acts xix. 22, This could hardly be the 
same as the oixoyouos of Corinth, mentioned in 
Rom. xvi. 23, for his office would scarcely allow 
of his being so often with Paul on his missionary 
journeys. 

+ On the supposition that the epistle might have 
been written during Paul’s first confinement, it is 
the most natural supposition that such persons are 
here spoken of who had resolved to come to Rome 
(as Timothy knew), to the apostle’s assistance on 


| his trial, according to the usages of Roman law. 


One of them, Erastus, had not left Corinth as he 
intended, but remained there. Trophimus (who 
as a witness might have been of great service) 
they (the delegates of the churches in Lesser Asia 
who had agreed to travel together to Rome) had 
left behind sick at Miletum (d7eairov, the third 
person plural), But certainly the other interpre- 
tation, in which nothing needs to be supplied, is 
the simplest, and that which would first occur to 
an unprejudiced reader of the epistle. Besides, if 
Paul had reminded Timothy of something which 
must have been known to him, in order to stir him 
still more to set off without delay to Rome, (as 
Timothy, who was probably staying at Ephesus, 
must have known that the de gates from the 
churches had left Trophimus sick in his neigh- 
bourhood), he would have added some such word 
as cidac, to signify that he was merely reminding 
him of something he knew already. We may 
also doubt whether the testimony of Trophimus 
was of so much consequence to Paul. The charge 
of raising a tumult at Jerusalem would probably 
not be so dangerous to him; on the contrary, he 
was most probably justified sufficiently on his ar- 
rival at Rome by the statements that were sent at 
the same time from the Roman authorities, whose 
inquiries had hitherto led to a favourable result. 
But that charge of having prompted among Ro- 
man citizens to apostatize from the state religion, 
and propagated a religio nova et illicita, must have 
been really dangerous, and in this case Trophimus 
could be of no assistance to him. 
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if we attend to the following considerations. 
By this epistle to Timothy, the apostle by 
no means intended to give the first infor- 
mation of his new confinement; he rather 
assumes, that this, and in part the pecu- 
liarities of his condition in it, were already 
known to him, as appears from i, 15,* and 
by means of the constant intercourse be- 
tween the chief cities of the Roman Em- 
pire, and the lively interest taken by the 
churches in Paul’s affairs, information re- 
specting him must soon have reached Ephe- 
sus. Moreover, during this period after his 
release, so many things occurred in his re- 
newed apostolic labours, which fully occu- 
pied the mind of one who was more affected 
by events relating to the kingdom of God 
than by any personal considerations, and 
pushed into the background the recollec- 
tion of his former confinement; and in the 
prospect of martyrdom, he would fix his 
thoughts more on the future than on the 
past, especially in reference to events that 
were likely to affect the progress of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

Now if we admit that Paul was released 
from that confinement, we must assume 
that he regained his freedom before the per- 
secution against the Christians occasioned 
by the conflagration at Rome in the year 
64; for had he been a prisoner at this time 
he would certainly have not been spared. 
And it agrees with the chronological data 
which we have before discovered, that after 
more than a two years’ imprisonment, he 
regained his freedom between the years 62 
and 63, a result of the proceedings against 
him which in itself, and in connexion with 
existing circumstances, is by no means im- 
probable. The accusation of raising a tu- 
mult at Jerusalem had been proved to be 
unfounded; but the opposition of Chris- 
tianity to the State-religion had not then 
attracted the public attention, and though 
this fact could not have passed altogether 
unnoticed, yet no definite law existed on 
the subject, and under the Emperor Nero, 
who ridiculed the established religion, and 
gave himself little concern about the an- 


* This passage may be most naturally under- 
stood of a number of Christians from Lesser Asia, 
who, on coming to Rome, were afraid to visit Paul 
in his confinement, and whom he met with in 
Lesser Asia when he wrote this epistle. Paul 
marks the persons to whom he alluded by speci- 
fying two of their number. 
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cient Roman enactments, such a point 
might more easily be waived. The friends 
whom Paul had gained by his behaviour 
during his confinement, and by the manner 
of conducting his defence, would probably 
exert their influence in his favour. Thus 
he might regain his freedom; and the an- 
cient tradition that he was beheaded* and 
not crucified like Peter, if true, favours his 
not having suffered death in the persecu- 
tion of 64; for had he been put to death 
in that persecution, so much regard would 
not have been paid to his Roman citizen- 
ship as to spare the hated leader of a de- 


-tested sect from the more painful and igno- 


minious mode of execution. 

From the epistles written by Paul during 
his first confinement, we learn that he la- 
boured much at Rome in publishing the 
gospel; his firm advocacy of the cause of 
God, and his happy release, must have had 
a beneficial influence in this respect. Hence 
it came to pass, that Christianity from this 
time spread with still greater power among 
the Gentiles in Rome. But owing to the same 
cause, the new sect, while gaining ground 
among the heathen to the injury of idola- 
try, drew on itself the attention of the 
fanatical people, who could not feel other- 
wise than hostile to the enemies of their 
gods; and the hatred thus excited soon oc- 
casioned the report to-be spread of unna- 
tural crimes committed in the assemblies 
of these impious persons, Perhaps also 
the Jews, who were more embittered against 
the Christians when their designs against 
Paul proved abortive, contributed their part 
to excite the popular hatred against them. 
But a persecution on the part of the state 
would hardly have been threatened so soon, 
if the Emperor Nero had not availed him- 
of the popular feeling, which easily credited 
every thing bad of the Christians, in order 
to cast an odium on the Christians which 
he wished to throw off from himself.t Yet 
it by no means appears that this outbreak 
against the Christians in Rome was fol- 
lowed by a general persecution against 
them throughout the provinces, and hence 
Paul might meanwhile continue his aposto- 
lic labours without molestation in distant 
parts, 


* See Eusebius, ii, 25. vend 
+ On this persecution in Rome, see my Chure 
History, vol. i. part 1, p. 136; and part 3, p. 
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As for the history of his labours in this 
new field, we have no information respect- 
ing it; nor can the total want of sources 
for this part of church history be at all 
surprising. But this defect of information 
cannot be made use of to render doubtful 
the fact of Paul’s second confinement. 
Nothing, therefore, is left for us, but to 
compare the short account (already men- 
tioned) in the Epistle of Clemens Romanus, 
with.what Paul himself tells us respecting 
his intentions in case he regained his free- 
dom, in the epistles written during his first 
confinement, and with what may be ga- 
thered from his other letters, which it seems 
probable that he wrote after his release. 

Before his confinement, Paul had ex- 
pressed the intention of going into Spain, 
and the testimony of the Roman Clement 
favours this belief that he fulfilled this in- 
tention. But during his confinement at 
Rome he had altered his views, and was 
determined, by reasons which we have al- 
ready noticed, to visit once more the scene 
of his early labours in Lesser Asia. The 
Second Epistle to Timothy contains hints 
of his returning by his usual route through 
Achaia. But it would be possible that after 
his release he travelled first into Spain ;* 
that he there exerted himself in the es- 
tablishment of Christian churches, and then 
revisited the former sphere of his minis- 
try ; that he was on his return to the West, 
in order to close there his apostolic com- 
mission, but before he could reach his des- 
tination was detained and executed at Rome. 
However, the want of any memorial of his 
Jabours in Spain, the want of any record 
of an ecclesia apostolica, does not favour 
the supposition that Paul spent any length 
of time in that country; and hence the 
other explanation, that he first renewed 
his labours in the East, then betook him- 
self to Spain, and soon after his arrival was 
beheaded, seems to deserve the preference. 

We, therefore, are of opinion that Paul 
first fulfilled his intention of returning to 
Lesser Asia. Now the First Epistle of 
Paul to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, 
by the peculiarities of their mode of ex- 
pression, and the peculiar references to 


* Which Mynster (with whom otherwise I am 
glad to agree on many points in my view of this 
part of the Apostolic History) adopts in his Essay 
De ultimis annis muneris apostolici a Paulo gesti, 
in his smaller theological writings, p. 234, ; 
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ecclesiastical relations, connect themselves 
so closely with the Second Epistle to Timo- 
thy, and exhibit so many marks of the 
later apostolic age (one of which we have 
already noticed), that it appears reasonable 
to assign both these epistles to this period. 
In the earlier history of the apostle, we 
can find no point of time in which he could 
have written such a letter to Timothy at 
Ephesus, in reference to the concerns of 
that church, as his first epistle;* for this 


* The genuineness of the First Epistle to Timo- 
thy being presupposed, the view I have here taken 
of the relations and circumstances under which it 
was written, appears to be the only tenable one. 
But I confess that I am not convinced of the 
genuineness of the First Epistle to Timothy, with 
the same certainty as of the Pauline origin of all 
the other Pauline Epistles, and of the two other 
Pastoral Letters, and the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and the Collossians. What is said in this Epistle 
of the false teachers excites no suspicion in my 
mind; and I can find nowhere the allusions to the 
later gnostic doctrines, which Bauer, would find in 
this as well as in the Pastoral Letters. The germ 
of such Judaizing gnosticism, or of a Judaizing 
theosophic ascetic tendency, as it shows itself in 
the two Epistles to Timothy, I would’ presuppose 
a priori to be existing at this time, since the ap- 
pearances of the second century point back to 
such a tendency gradually evolving itself out of 
Judaism: In this respect, the absence of the marks 
of a later date in the controversial part of this 
epistle, is to me proof of its high antiquity. To 
the declaration of Hegesippus in Eusebius, iii. 32, 
that the falsifications of doctrine first began after 
the death of the apostle, or rather then ventured 
to make their public appearance, I can attach no 
such weight as historical evidence, as to casta 
doubt on these undeniable facts. As there is an 
unhistorical tendency produced by a dogmatic bias 
which transposes the originators of all heresies to 
the apostolic age, and makes the apostles to be the 
first impugners of them; so also there is a more 
unhistorical tendency, and equally proceeding from 
a dogmatic bias (as is the case with all the depo- 
sitions of Hegesippus), which would maintain that 
up to a certain date, the church was wholly pure, 
and that all heresies broke out first after the de- 
cease of the apostles. A common but one-sided 
truth lies at the bottom of both opinions. I can 
find nothing surprising in the fact, that, in the two 
Epistles to Timothy, such an aspect of the pre-_ 
sent as an omen and germ of what would be de- 
veloped in the future is to be seen. The atten- 
tive observer, capable of deeper insight must here 
behold the future in the present. ut I cannot 
deny that, when I come from reading other Pauline 
Epistles, and especially the two other Pastoral Let- 
ters, to this epistle, I feel myself struck by the im- 
pression of something not Pauline. More parti- 
cularly, the mode of transition appears to me not 
in the Pauline style,—as in ii. 7; iii. 1; iii. 15; 
v. 17,18; and the relation of this epistle to the 
two other Pastoral Letters is also suspicious. I 
can indeed find reasons for allaying these doubts, 
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epistle presupposes a church already for 
some time in existence, which, in many 
respects required a new organization of 
church relations, the displacing several of 
the leading officers of the church, and the 
appointment of others. The new class of 
_ false teachers who had sprung up.in Lesser 
Asia during Paul’s imprisonment, had ac- 
quired great influence in the Ephesian 
church. As Paul (according to an inter- 
pretation not absolutely necessary of his 
farewell address at Miletus) had anticipated, 
several overseers of the churches had al- 
lowed themselves to be seduced by the 
spirit of false doctrine. The false teachers 
to whom we refer bore the same marks 
which we find in those who appeared in 
the church at Colosse during Paul’s con- 
finement. ‘They belonged to the class of 
Judaizers who maintained the perpetual 
obligation of the Mosaic law.* But they 
distinguished themselves from the common 
Judaizers by a theosophic ascetic tendency. 
They taught abstinence from certain kinds 
of food, and prescribed celibacy as essen- 
tial to Christian perfection.t But they 
united with this practical tendency a theo- 
retical peculiarity. They prided themselves 
on possessing a higher yvdoig (the @iro- 
copia of the epistle to the Colossians), and 
by this they were seduced from the simpli- 
city of the faith. They taught legendary 
tales respecting the origin and propagation 
of spirits, like the false teachers at Co- 
losse.t They brought forward subjects 


but none which, taken altogether, can satisfy the 
unprejudiced lover of truth. 

* As appears from the Pauline antithesis, 1 Tim. 
idk 

t Among the cauzrixn yuuvaciz, 1 Tim. iv. 8, 
must without doubt be included a devotion that 
consisted in outward gestures, abstinencies, and 
ceremonies, the opposite of which is true piety, 
suceZerx, having its seat in the disposition. 

t+ The genealogical investigations common 
among the Jews, by which they sought to trace 
their descent from persons of note in former times 
up to the Patriarchs, cannot certainly be intended 
in 1 Tim. i. 4, for inquiries of this sort could 
never be introduced among Gentiles, nor could 
their minds be so much occupied with them, that 
an attention to them should be set down among 
the marks of character. Nor can we suppose a 
reference to inquiries respecting the genealogy of 
Jesus; what has just been said would in part ap- 
ply to this supposition, and in this case Paul would 
have marked his meaning more precisely, and ac- 
cording to his usual antithetical style, contrasted 
the xelsrod xara meine with the yemros xara 
eagxa. On the contrary, it will be quite suitable 
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which gave rise to subtle disputations, in- 
stead of leading men to accept in faith the 
divine means of their salvation ; 1 Tim. i. 4. 
The conflict with this false Gnosis now 
springing up, must have occupied the 
churches in these parts. As the prophets 
in the assemblies of believers frequently 
warned them of the dangers which from 
the signs of the times they perceived were 
threatening the charch; so these warning 
voices spoke also of the conflict that awaited 
the church with this hostile tendency, which 
in following ages was one of the severest 
which the simple gospel had to encounter. 
These are the express warnings of the Di- 
vine Spirit by the inspired addresses in the 
churches, to which Paul appeals.* To this 
peculiar state of the church several of the 
instructions are applicable which Paul gives 
in this epistle relative to the appointment 
of their overseers.t 

Paul therefore executed his intention of 
going into Lesser Asia, and found such dis- 
turbances in the churches there, arising 
from the influence of the unevangelical 
tendency we have noticed, that he held it 
to be absolutely necessary to remain longer 
in those parts. He left Ephesus for rea- 
sons unknown to us, to visit the churches 
of Macedonia, but soon returned thither, 
and in the meanwhile left Timothy behind 
for the special purpose of counterworking 
these false teachers, which he considered 
an object of the first importance ; to this he 


to apply it to the yevexropiae roy aypperqy, similar 
to the later gnostic pneumatologies; on the sup- 
position, indeed, that he wrote of them as already 
well known to Timothy. Any other person who 
had forged this epistle, partly for the purpose of 
employing the authority of Paul against the rising 
gnosis, would have more exactly marked the ob- 
ject of controversy. 

* 1 Tim.iv.1. A similar expression respecting 
prophetic intimations occurs in Acts xx. 23. 

+ From the difference in circumstances would 
arise the difference of manner in which he ex- 
presses himself here and in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians respecting a single life. When 
he wrote to the Corinthians, he opposed those who 
objected to a single life from the common Jewish 
standing-point ; here he speaks against those who 
went so far in depreciating marriage as to con- 
demn it altogether as unchristian. In opposition 
to these persons, who led females to forget alto- 
gether the proper destiny of their sex, and to thrust 
themselves forward as public teachers, Paul says, 
1 Tim, ii. 15, that the woman would always be 
saved in family life (the dz is to be understood in 
the sense of—by means of, in—as it is often used 
by Paul), if she lead a holy life in faith and love. 
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added a subordinate concern, the new or- 
ganization of the church at Ephesus, and 
perhaps also the superintendence of some 
others in the neighbourhood, which had 
since been formed.* 

If we regard the geographical position 
of the places it agrees very well with Paul’s 
residence in Lesser Asia, and his travelling 
thence to Macedonia, that at this time he 
visited the Island of Crete, and there left 
behind his disciple Titus, to whom he ad- 
dressed an epistle. It is indeed easy to 
imagine, that, as Paul had often sojourned 
for a longer time in those parts, he had 
already founded several churches in Crete. 
But besides that, for reasons before men- 
tioned, we are led to fix the date of this epis- 
tle nearer that of the two Pastoral Letters, 
it is also striking that, while Luke in the 
Acts reports so fully and circumstantially 
the occurrences of the apostle’s last voy- 
age to Rome, and mentions his stay at 
Crete, he says not a word (contrary to his 
usual practice in such cases) of the friendly 
reception given to him by the Christians 
there, or even of his meeting with them 
at all. Hence we may conclude that no 
Christian churches yet existed in the island, 
though that transient visit would naturally 
give rise to the intention of planting the 
gospel there; which he probably fulfilled 
soon after he was set at liberty, when he 
came into those parts. As in the last pe- 
riod before his journey to Jerusalem we do 
not find Titus in his company, and on the 
other hand we find, in the Second Epistle 
to Timothy, that he was with the apostle, 
this agrees very well with the supposition 
that Paul after his release once more met 
with him in Lesser Asia, and again took 


* That Paul does not mention in this epistle his 
deliverance from confinement at Rome, proves no- 
thing against this statement, for a number of events 
had intervened to occupy his mind, especially when 
he wrote this epistle. It is indeed surprising that 
he should charge Timothy to “let no man despise 
his youth,” since Timothy could be no longer a 
youth. But we must recollect how indefinitely 
such terms are often used, and that Paul, when he 
wrote this, might have special reasons for such an 
injunction; among the leaders of the unevangeli- 
cal party, there might be persons whose great age 
had secured for them deference and respect. The 

in Titus ii, 15, and also 2 Tim. ii, 22, 
(which in that connexion has nothing strange), 
presents no fit parallel; and if, in the First Epistle 
to Timothy, traces can be found of an imitation 
of the two others, these words may be reckoned 
among the number. 
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him as his associate in preaching the 
gospel. ; 

After Paul had laid the foundation of the 
Christian church in Crete, he left Titus be- 
hind to complete the organization of the 
churches, to confirm the new converts in 
purity of doctrine, and to counterwork the 
influence of the false teachers. If we com- 
pare the marks of the false teachers in the 
two other Pastoral Epistles with those in 
the Epistle to Titus, we shall find a simi- 
larity. But if these do not induce us to 
admit—(as we are not authorized to sup- 
pose the same appearances of the religious 
spirit in Crete and in Ephesus)—so neither 
shall we be led by what can be inferred 
simply from the epistle itself, to imagine 
any other object of Paul’s opposition and 
warning than the common Judaizing ten- 
dency, and an unspiritual pharisaic study 
of the Old Testament, disputatious, cleav- 
ing to the letter and losing itself in useless 
hair-splittings and rabbinical fables.* Paul 
required of Titus to turn the attention of 
men to objects altogether different and of 
practical advantage, deeply to impress on 
their minds the doctrine which formed the 
basis of salvation, and to lead them to ap- 
ply this fundamental truth to real life, and 
to be zealous to verify their faith by good 
works. t 


* As to the genealogies in Titus iii. 9, if we 
compare this passage with the endless genealogies 
in 1 Tim. i. 4, we shall be led to understand a re- 
ference to a theosophic element, an emanation 
doctrine; but this expression in the Epistle to 
Titus, without any thing more definite, and sim- 
ply in its own connexion, favours no such suppo. 
sition; but we shall be induced to think of the 
common Jewish genealogies, -although we cannot 
determine precisely for what object these would 
be employed, and the comparison of 1 Tim. i. 4 
with Titus iii. 9, might excite a suspicion of a 
misunderstood copying in the former. 

+ All that is said in opposition to this tendency 
bears the impress of being truly apostolic and 
Pauline. If the passage in Titus iii. 10 were to 
be understood in the sense of the later unchristian 
hatred of heretics, the passage in iii, 2 would be 
in direct contradiction to it, for in this an exactly 
opposite disposition is expressed; Christians are 
here warned of spiritual pride, which might mis- 
lead them to exalt themselves as believers and 
children of God against the heathen, to treat them 
as enemies, to insult them on account of their 
superstition and the vices prevalent amongst them. 
On the contrary, it was their duty to cherish gen- 
tleness and kindness towards them, from the con- 
sciousness that they, like the heathen, were once 
the slaves of delusion and of sin, and owed their 
deliverance from this state, not to their own merits, 
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When Paul wrote this letter to Titus he 
had the prospect of spending the winter at 
Nicopolis, where he wished Titus to join 
him. As there were so many cities in 
different parts, which, having been built on 
the occasion of some victory, were called 
_ Nicopolis, and we have no exact informa- 
tion respecting the travels of the apostle in 
this last period of his ministry, and the ex- 
act dates are wanting, we cannot deter- 
mine what city is here intended, whether 
we are to look for it in Cilicia, Macedonia, 
Thrace, or Epirus. We might suppose 
that the city built in the last-named coun- 
try by Augustus to commemorate the sea- 
fight at Actium was intended; but at all 
events, it appears from the plan of his 
journey indicated in the Second Epistle to 
Timothy, that Paul was come from Lesser 
Asia into the West, and that he had proba- 
bly taken farewell of this beloved Timothy 
at Ephesus. 

As soon as he had returned to the West, 


but to divine grace alone. But the sentiment here 
expressed, if rightly understood, by no means con- 
tradicts the injunction which Paul gives to Titus 
in iii. 10. In this latter passage, by those who 
bring in digeres (Gal. v. 20), a class of persons are 
referred to different from those in the former, such 
at least who went to greater lengths, separated 
from Christian fellowship on account of their pe- 
culiar opinions, and founded open schisms, Now, 
Paul advised Titus to enter mto no disputations 
with persons who wished to make these schisms, 
respecting the peculiarities to which they attached 
so much importance; but if they were not dis- 
posed to listen to repeated admonitions, to avoid 
all further intercourse with them, since such dis- 
putations could be of no advantage, and tended 
only to injure the hearers, and throw their minds 
(nto a state of perplexity. Such persons, whose 
errors were interwoven with their whole charac- 
ter, were not to be convinced by argument. And 
as he reprobated their whole mental tendency in 
reference to religion as unpractical, it followed, of 
course, that he admonished his disciples not to 
engage with his adversaries on this standing-point, 
but if they would not listen to repeated exhorta- 
tions to return to evangelical simplicity, they 
should be left to themselves. In perfect accord- 
ance with this injunction, is that which Paul 
gives Timothy in 2 Tim. ii. 23, to avoid “ foolish 
and unlearned questions,” since they only engen- 
dered strife, but “ with meekness to instruct those 
that oppose themselves,” to try whether they. 
might not be led to repent of their errors, and be 
brought to an acknowledgment of the truth. 
Here also, as in the Epistle to Titus, he forbids 
arguing with these false teachers on their erro- 
neous opinions. It was quite a different thing to 
. point out the right way to those opponents of 
whose recovery some hope might be entertained, 
and to this class the first passage refers. 
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he fulfilled his purpose of publishing the 
gospel in Spain. But there he was soon 
seized and sent as a prisoner to Rome.* 
After he had been in confinement a long 
time, and had been subjected to one judi- 
cial examination, he wrote his last Epistle 
to Timothy, whom (as we have just said) 
he probably had left behind at Ephesus. 
His situation at this time was evidently 
very different from that in which he found 
himself during his first confinement after 
his examination. It was then universally 
allowed that he was a prisoner not on ac- 
count of any moral or political offence, but 
only for publishing the gospel, and his ex- 
ample gave many courage boldly to con- 
fess their faith. But ow he appeared in 
his fetters, as an “ evil-doer,” ii. 9, for all 
Christians in Rome were considered as 
malefict. Only a few had the courage 
openly to show themselves as his friends 
and companions in the faith, Then he 
was in a state of uncertainty between the 
expectation of martyrdom and of release, 
though the latter was more probable. JVow, 
on the contrary, he looked forward to mar- 
tyrdom as the more probable event. He 
informed Timothy, indeed, that the Lord 
had granted him power to testify confidently 
of the faith, and that he would be delivered 
from the jaws of the lion, from the death 
that was then threatening. him; still he 
was far from indulging the hope of being 
freed absolutely from the danger of death. 
But this confidence he did enjoy, that the 
Lord would deliver him from all moral 
evil,t and preserve him to his heavenly 


* It may indeed appear remarkable that Paul, 
during the last part of Nero’s reign, at a time 
when arbitrary cruelty so predominated, when 
Christians were so much the object of public 


hatred, still enjoyed so favourable a situation as a: . 


prisoner, so that he could see his friends and 
write epistles. But the exact situation of prison- 
ers depended so much on accidental circumstances, 
that we cannot draw certain conclusions respect- 
ing it merely from the general state of things. 
Some Christians might, for aught we can tell, en- 
joy these privileges even amidst the most violent 
persecutions, 

t The words 2 Tim. iv. 17, may be taken as a 
figurative expression, to denote generally deliver- 
ance from apparently impending death. But it 
would be also possible to understand them literally, 
for at that time it would be always possible that 
Paul, notwithstanding his Roman citizenship, 
might have reason to apprehend so shameful a 


death, though he was actually exempted from it, — 


t After Paul had said, 2 Tim. iii. 17, that the 
Lord had delivered him from impending death, he 


kingdom. As Paul did not ascribe the 
power of persisting steadfastly in the con- 
fession of the faith even unto death, to him- 
self, but to the power of God, who strength- 
ened him for this purpose ;—he therefore 
thus expressed himself, that the Lord would 
uphold him steadfast under all conflicts 
even until death, preserve him from all un- 
faithfulness, and thus lead him to blessed- 
ness in his kingdom. The apostle’s feel- 
ings in the -prospect of martyrdom are in- 
imitably expressed in his last epistle ; his 
elevated composure, his self-forgetfulness, 
his tender fatherly care for his disciple 
Timothy, his concern for the cause of the 
gospel which he was about to leave exposed 
to so many attempts to adulterate it, and 
yet his confidence in the divinity of that 
cause, and in the almightiness of God 
watching over it, and conducting its deve- 
lopement, a confidence that rose victorious 
over every doubt. 

When he wrote the Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians, and the end of his earthly course 
was not yet in sight, he said, referring to 
the defects and infirmities of which he was 
conscious as a man, that he was far from 
believing that he had already attained his 
aim—perfection ; but that he was continu- 
ally striving after that aim, if he might 
attain that for which he was called by 
Christ. Phil. iii. 12.‘ But since he now 
saw himself actually at. the end of his 
course—since he now looked back on that 
course with the prospect of approaching 
martyrdom, and by the power of the Lord 


expressed the hope that he would still further de- 
liver him. But this it was needful for him more 
distinctly to define and limit, for he would have 
said more than, under the circumstances, he was 
warranted to expect, if he had not added a limit- 
ing clause,—namely, that God would deliver him 
from all moral evil, such as want of fidelity to the 
gospel, and thus bring him victorious out of all 
conflicts into his heavenly kingdom; whether he 
had in his thoughts that participation of the king- 
dom of heaven, which he hoped to attain by mar- 
tyrdom, in a fuller communion with Christ and 

od, or his deliverance to a participation in the 
perfected kingdom of Christ after his second 
coming; as he felt certain, if he were preserved 
from all evil, of partaking in this kingdom of 
Christ, whether he lived to that time or died be- 
fore it came. I will not now attempt to decide 
between these two modes of interpretation. But 
one of them must necessarily be taken in con- 
nexion with what goes before. I cannot allow 
that these words are a contradiction to 2 Tim. iv. 
_ 6-8, nor assent to what Credner, in his Einleitung, 
i. p. 470, founds upon it. 
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had remained faithful under all his con- 
flicts hitherto, and since he was animated 
by the confident persuasion, that by the 
same power, he would be brought forth 
victorious from the conflicts that still awaited 
him,*—at this critical moment, resting 
alone on the divine promise, all uncertainty 
vanished from his soul, and he could with 
assurance say of himself, “I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 
2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. ‘ 
He was far less occupied with thought 
about himself, than with anxiety for the 
church which he was on the point of leay- 
ing in a vehement conflict, both internal 
and external, but the dangers of the inter- 
nal conflict were those which gave him the 
greatest uneasiness. In Lesser Asia, he 
had been brought into frequent collision 
with a false Jewish-Christian Gnosis which 
was spreading in opposition to the simple 
gospel. He saw in spirit that this false 
tendency was continually gaining ground, 
and that, by its arts of deception, it was se- 
ducing numbers. Still, he was confident, 
that its deceptions would at last be exposed, 
and that the Lord would maintain that 
gospel which he had entrusted to his minis- 
try, and without him, preserve it pure until 
the day of his second coming.f Since he 
might assume, that these false teachers 
were known to Timothy, and had no doubt 
often conferred with him on the means of 
counteracting them, he satisfied himself 
with a general delineation of their charac- 
ter. He mentioned amongst others, those 
who taught that the resurrection was al- 
ready past (like the later Gnostics), and 
who probably explained every thing which 
Christ had said respecting the resurrection, 
of the spiritual awakening by the divine 
power of the gospel. From this single 


* This confidence he also expressed in Philip. 
i. 20. 

+ Hence there is no contradiction between the 
judgment Paul expresses of himself in this epistle 
and in that to the Philippians. 

If we picture to ourselves how Paul was then 
occupied with the thoughts of death, how uncer- 
tain his condition, and under what perplexing re- 
lations Timothy found himself in the field of 
labour where Paul had left him, we cannot deem 
it very surprising that he should communicate to 
him these fuller instructions, although he still 
hoped to see him again in Rome. 
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mark we may conclude, that in general 
they indulged in very arbitrary treatment 
of the historical facts of religion, as far as 
these did not harmonize with their precon- 
ceived opinions.* 


* It may be doubted whether Alexander the 
coppersmith, mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 14, belonged 
to the number of these false teachers. In this case, 
he would be the same as the person mentioned in 
1 Tim. i, 20. It would indeed be possible that this 
false teacher from Lesser Asia, exasperated at 
being excluded by Paul from church communion, 
when he came to Rome, sought to take revenge 


on the apostle. And the ameregot aoyos might then | 


be understood, not of the Chuistian doctrine gene- 
rally, but of the pure exposition of the evangelical 
- doctrine as it was given by Paul. But a Gentile 
or Jew from Lesser Asia might be intended, who 
violently persecuted Christianity. In this case, he 
would be distinct from the person mentioned in the 
First Epistle to Timothy ; and it would be on that 
account by no means clear, that the author of the 
First Epistle to Timothy was some one else than 
Paul, who, from a mistake, had made Alexander 
a false teacher, and had classed him with Hymen- 
wus; for why should not so common a name as 
Alexander belong to two different persons in 
Lesser Asia? There is no ground whatever to 
suppose that this Alexander was the same who is 
mentioned in Acts xix. 33, for it is far from being 


evident that he was so violent an enemy of Chris- | 


tianity ; the Jews put him forward, not to make 
complaints against the Christians or Paul, but 
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We cannot determine with certainty the 
year in which Paul’s martyrdom occurred. 
We can only place it in one of the last of 
Nero’s reign. And with this supposition, 
another circumstance agrees, At this time 
most probably the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by an apostolic man of the 
Pauline school.f At its conclusion, xiii. 
23, we find mention made of the lately ob- 
tained release of ‘Timothy, whom we can- 
not suppose to be any other than the disci- 
ple of and companion of Paul. It was 
Paul’s desire that he should come to him, 
and the zealous sympathy which he evinced 
had the effect of causing him to be appre- 
hended as one of the most active members 
of the hated sect. If this happened at the 
time of the Neronian persecution, Timothy 
would probably have shared the fate of all 
the Christians at Rome who could then be 
discovered. But if it happened some years 
later, it is not improbable, that, by the in- 
fluence of particular circumstances, Ti- 
mothy obtained his freedom after the mar- 
tyrdom of Paul. 


rather to prevent the rage of the heathens against 
the enemies of their gods from being turned against 
themselves. 

t See Bleck’s Introduction to this epistle, p. 434, 
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BOOK IV. 


A REVIEW OF THE LABOURS OF JAMES AND PETER DURING THIS PERIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CHARACTER OF JAMES—REMARKS ON HIS 
EPISTLE, 


As along with that unity of the spirit 
which proceeded from Christ, we have ob- 
served an important difference existing in 
the forms of its representation among the 
apostles, so the apostle Paul, and that 
James who was known as a brother of the 
Lord, present the most striking contrast to 
each other, whether we regard their natural | 
peculiarities, their Christian conformation, 
or the sphere of their labours. In Panl, 
Christianity is exhibited in its most decided 
self-subsistence, freed from the preparatory 
garb of Judaism ; while James represents 
the new spirit under the ancient form, and 
we may observe in him the gradual transi- 
tion from the old to the new. Hence Paul 
and James mark the two extreme limits in 
the developement of Christianity from Ju- 
daism; as Paul was the chief instrument | 
for presenting Christianity to mankind as 
the new creation, so was James for exhibit- 
ing the organic connexion of Christianity 
with the preparatory and prefiguring sys- 
tem of Judaism. After the martyrdom of 
the elder James, who was a son of Zebedee 
and brother of John, only one very influ- 
ential person of this name appears in the 
Christian history who stood at the head of 
the church at Jerusalem, and under the 
titles of the Brother of the Lord, and the 
Just, was held in the highest esteem by 
Christians of Jewish descent. But from 
ancient times it has been doubted, whether 
this James was, strictly speaking, a brother 
of the Lord, that is, either a son of Joseph 
by a former marriage, or more probably a 


later son of Mary,* and therefore a differ- 


* See Leben Jesu, p. 40. 


ent person from the apostle the son of Al- 
pheus, or whether he was in a general 
sense a relation of Jesus, a sister’s son of 
Mary, a son of Cleopas or Alpheus, and 
accordingly identical with the apostle of 
this name.* 


* This question is one of the most difficult in 
the apostolic history. Dr. Schneckenburger in 
his acute and profound investigation (in his An- 
notatio ad Epistolam Jacobi. Stuttgart 1832, p. 
144) has brought the hypothesis of only one James 


| to a higher degree of probability than it had be- 


fore attained, and has said many things deserving 
consideration, which tend to remove the difficulties 
attached to it; but after all his remarks, many 
reasons for doubting remain. Later investiga- 
tions, especially those of Credner in his Einleitung, 
p- 573, have thrown additional weight into the op- 
posite scale. We wish to present.in an impartial 
manner the arguments for and against this hypo- 
thesis. Since, after the death of James the son 
of Zebedee, only one James is mentioned as one 
of the most influential men in the first apostolic 
church, and ranking with those apostles who were 
most esteemed, there is the highest probability that 
this James was no other than the only apostle still 
living of this name. If the term ddeagac is under- 
stood only in a laxer sense, the title of “‘ Brother 
of the Lord” proves nothing against the identity 
of the person; for, from comparing Matt. xxvii. 
56; xxviii. 1, Mark xv. 40, with John xix. 25, it is 
evident that James the apostle, son of Alpheus or | 
Cleopas (both names derived from the Hebrew 


5m) was really a sister’s son of Mary the 


mother of Jesus. As so near a relation of Jesus, 
he might accordingly be distinguished from the 
other apostles by the title of a brother of the Lord. 
But then it is asked, why was he not rather dis- 
tinguished by the strictly appropriate name of 
dvelsoc? And if at that-time, there were persons 
in existence who might with strict propriety be 
called “ Brothers of the Lord,” is it not so much 
the less probable, that this name in an improper 
sense would be applied to him? Nevertheless, we 
may suppose, that in common discourse—since it 
was not a point of consequence to mark definitely 
the degree of kin between Jesus and this James, 
but only to represent him in general terms as en- 
joying the honour of near relationship to the Lord, 
—it had become customary to designate him sim- 
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If we put together all that is handed 
down to us in the New Testament, and in 


ply a brother of the Lord, especially among the 
Judaizing Christians, by whom such distinctions of 
earthly affinity would be most highly prized, and 
this might be still more easily explained, if we 
admit with Schneckenburger, that after the death 
of Joseph (which took place at an early period), 
Mary removed to the house of her sister the wife 
of Alpheus; hence, it would be usual to designate 
her sons who lived from their childhood with Jesus, 
who had no other brothers, simply as the brethren 
of Jesus.° Thus, then, this James would be one 
of the brethren of Jesus who are named in Matt. 
xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3. Among these we find a 
Joses, who, in Matth. xxvii. 56, is distinguished 
as the brother of James, and a Judas; and if we 
explain the surname ’IaxwGou given to the apostle 
Judas, on comparing it with the Epistle of Jude, 
v. 1, by supplying the word ddeagos (which cannot 
be assumed as absolutely certain), we shall also 
again find in him a brother of the apostle James. 
And the one named Simon among these brethren, 
we may perhaps find again in the apostles, as all 
three are named together in Actsi.13, According 
to that supposition, it would be no longer surpris- 
ing that the brethren of Christ are often mentioned 
in connexion with his mother; and yet from that 
circumstance no evidence can be deduced that 
would prove them to be in a strict. sense his bre- 
thren, We must then assume with Schnecken- 
burger, that when Matthew (xiii. 55) after the 
mention of the twelve apostles, distinguishes the 
brethren of Jesus from them, it proceeded from 
the want of chronological exactness in his mode 
of narration, 

But if several of the so-called brethren of Jesus 
were among the apostles, still the manner in 
which the former are distinguished from the 
latter in Acts i. 14, is remarkable. Besides, ac- 
cording to the account in Mark iii. 31, a state of 
mind towards Jesus is supposed to exist in these 
brethren, which could not be attributed to the 
apostles, and yet it appears from comparing this 
account with the parallel passages in Matt. xii. 
and Luke viii, that this incident must be placed 
after the choice of the twelve apostles. This view 
is confirmed by the disposition manifested by these 
brethren of Christ, even in the last half year before 
his sufferings. All this taken together, must de- 
cide us in favour of the supposition, that the 
brethren of Jesus, commonly mentioned in con- 
nexion with Mary the mother of Jesus, are to be 
altogether distinguished from the apostles, and 
therefore they must be considered as the brethren 
of Jesus in a stricter sense, either as the sons of 
Joseph by a former marriage, or the later born 
sons of Joseph and Mary, which from Matt. i. 25, 
is most probable. That Christ when dying said 
to John, that from that time he should treat Mary 
as his mother, can at all events oppose only the 
supposition, that these brethren were the offspring 
of Joseph and Mary, and not the supposition that 
they were the stepsons of Mary. But even against 
the first supposition, this objection is not decisive ; 
for if these brethren of Jesus still continued 
estranged from him in their disposition, we can at 
once perceive why at his death he commended his 
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other historical records, the most probable 
result of the whole is, that this James was 


mother to his beloved disciple John. It may in- 
deed appear surprising, that these brethren of 
Christ, according to Matthew xiii. 55, bore the 
same names as their cousins, but this can be af- 
firmed with certainty only of two, and as the two 
sisters had one name, it might happen, owing to 
particular circumstances, that one son of each 
was named alike. 

But from what has been said, it by no means 
follows, that the James who is distinguished in 
the New Testament as a brother of the Lord, was 
one of these brethren of Christ in a stricter sense. 
It might still be consistent with that fact, that this 
James was to be distinguished from the James 
who was the actual brother of the Lord, and, as a 
cousin of Christ who was honoured with this 
name, was to be held as identical with the apostle, 
although in this case it is less probable that when 
an actual brother of Jesus bore the name of James, 
the cousin should be honoured with the same title, 
instead of being distinguished by the epithet avedso¢ 
from that other James, to whom the surname*of 
Brother of the Lord would in strictest propriety 
be given, 

If we are disposed to examine the passages in 
the Pauline epistles which contain a particular 
reference to this point, there are two especially 
deserving of notice. As to the passage in J Cor. 
ix. 5, “wee of rotmrot Grrorroaot u44 of GdexQoL TOU xU- 
glou,”’ it cannot be proved from these words that 
the brethren of the Lord were distinct from the 
apostles, for they may be supposed to mean, that 
Paul, by “the other apostles,’ understood those 
who could not-claim such a relationship to the’ 
Lord, and that he particularly distinguishes those 
who were brethren of the Lord from the other 
apostles, because, in virtue of that relationship, 
they stood high in the opinion of the party with 
whom he had here todo, That he names Peter 
immediately after, rather favours the notion that 
the brethren of the Lord, as well as Peter, be- 
longed to the number of the apostles, Yet this is 
not a decisive proof, for it would surely be possi- 
ble that, although the brethren of the Lord did not 
belong to the apostles, Paul might mention them 
in this connexion, because they, or some of them, 
were held in equal estimation by the Jewish 
Christians of Palestine ; and as, along with them, 
Peter was most highly respected, he is particu- 
larly mentioned at the same time. It is indeed 
possible, that Paul here uses the term apostle, not 
in the strictest sense, but in a wider meaning, as 
in Rom, xvi. 7; and so much the more, since he 
afterwards mentions Barnabas, to whom the name 
of an apostle could be applied only in that more 
general acceptation of the term. ‘The second im- 
portant passage is Gal. i. 19, where Paul, after 
speaking of his conference with the apostle Peter 
at Jerusalem, adds, that he had sggm no other of 
the apostles, “save James the Lord’s brother.” 
Yet, from this passage, it cannot be so certainly 
inferred as Dr. Schneckenburger thinks, that the 
James here named was one of the apostles, The 
state of the case may be conceived to have be 
thus: Paul had originally, in his thoughts, ry 
negative position, he had seen no other apostle but 
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one of the brethren of Christ, of whom we 
have spoken in our “ Life of Jesus,” p. 40. 


Peter at Jerusalem, But as it afterwards occurred 
to him, that he had seen at Jerusalem James the 
brother of the Lord, who, though no apostle, was 
held in apostolic estimation by the Judaizers, on 
this account he added, by way of limitation, a re- 
ference to James. We must therefore add to the 
és xy, a complementary idea allied to that of droc- 
vores; on a construction of this kind, see Winer, 
p. 517. It may be asked whether Paul would 
have expressed himself in this manner, if he had 
reckoned James in the stricter sense among the 
apostles? Would he have expressed the negation 
so universally, and, after he had so expressed it, 
have here first introduced the limitation, if from 
the first he had thought of saying that he saw none 
of the apostles excepting two? When Schnecken- 
burger, from the words in Acts ix. 27, infers that 
Paul must at that time have conferred with at 
least two apostles at Jerusalem, he attaches greater 
weight than can be allowed with certainty to single 
expressions in this short narrative. 

Yet, if we compare on this point the oldest 
ecclesiastical traditions, the comparison of the 
account in the gospel of the Hebrews (see Hiero- 
nym, de V. I. c. ii.) with 1 Cor. xy. 7 appears to 
favour the identity of the one James, for in that 
gospel it is said that Christ, after his resurrection, 
appeared to James the Just, the brother of the 
Lord. But in the passage in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the same James seems to be men- 
tioned as one of the twelve apostles, Still we find 
here nothing absolutely certain, for it cannot be 
shown that the reference in that gospel is to the 
same appearance of Christ as in the epistle. And 
if it be assumed that James, the brother of the 
Lord, was then held in such great esteem, that 
when this name was mentioned only one individual 
would be generally thought of, it is not perfectly 
clear, from his being brought forward in this con- 
nexion, that he was reckoned by Paul among the 
apostles. Now, in reference to the tradition of 
Hegesippus, in Euseb. ii. 23, when he says that 
James the brother of the Lord undertook with the 
apostles, ust ray drerroaay, the guidance of the 
chureh at Jerusalem, it is most natural to suppose 
that he means to distinguish James from the apos- 
tles, otherwise he would have said wera thy rorray, 
although we would not eonsider the other inter- 
pretation as impossible, especially in writers of 
this class, in whom we do not look for great pre- 
cision in their mode of expression. Also the whole 
narrative of Hegesippus leads us to believe, that 
he considered James as distinct from the apostles ; 
for although this representation bears upon it, at 
all events, marks of internal improbability, yet it 
would not appear altogether irrational, on the sup- 
position that this James was an apostle appointed 
by Christ himself. But we must compare with 
this passage the words of Hegesippus in Euseb, 
iv. 22, were +o eagrugnaas *laneGov toy dixxttoy, as 
nat 0 uglos emt TS avrTm Asya, WRAW O bx Sucy 
avrod Supnoy 6 TOU xawra xadioraras tricxeres, cy 


meoeStyro mayres ovra dvelioy Tov ugly Susiger if 


we understand by these words, that this Simeon 
‘was called the second nephew in relation to the 
aforementioned James the Just, as Se Sent nephew 
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Thus it appears how very much the course 
of his religious developement, was distin~ 
guished from that of the apostle Paul. The 
latter, during the life of Christ on earth, 
was at a distance from all personal outward 
communication with him, and learnt to 
know him first by spiritual communication. 
James, on the contrary, stood in the closest 
family relation to the Redeemer, and from, 
the first was present with him during the. 
whole of his earthly developement ; but it 
was exactly this circumstance which con- 
tributed to his being more slow to recog- 
nise in the son of man, the Son of God; 
and while he clave only to the earthly ap~ 
pearance, he was prevented from penetrat- 
ing through the shell to the substance, 
Paul, by a violent crisis, made the transi. 
tion from the most vehement and unsparing 
opposition to the gospel, to the most zeal- 
ous advocacy of it. James gradually ad- 
vanced from a Judaism of great earnestness. 
and depth, which blended with a faith that 
constantly became more decisive in Jesus as 
the Messiah, to Christianity as the glorifi- 
cation and fulfilling of the law. 

There is probably some truth in what is: 


of the Lord, it would follow that that James, as a 
nephew of the Lord, is called his brother. Yet if 
another interpretation is possible, according to 
which Hegesippus agrees with himself, in refer-. 
ence to the words before quoted, such an interpre~ 
tation must be readily preferred. And this inter- 
pretation is that which agrees best with the words. 
in their existing position. For, since James is the. 
principal subject in the first half of the sentence, 
the cured must refer to him. Cleopas, accordingly, 
is called the uncle of James, and his son Simeon. 
cannot therefore be the brother of James, but is 
his cousin; as Cleopas (= Alpheus) is the uncle 
of Jesus, (and, according to Hegesippus in Euseb. 
iii, 11, both on the side of Joseph as well as of> 
Mary), Simeon the cousin of Jesus and the cousin 
of James, which again favours the opinion that 
they were brothers. But Hegesippus might call 
this Simeon a second nephew, since he looked upon. 
the apostle James, the son of Alpheus, who was. 
no longer living, as the first nephew. We might. 
also insert a stop after xvgiov, and connect deurseay. 
with weceSevr0; by this construction, mention would: 
be made of only one cousin of the Lord, as the. 
successor of his brother, as the second overseer of* 
the church, But the position of the words is very 
much against this construction. Certainly the. 
testimony of Hegesippus must have great weight, 
on account of his high antiquity, his descent, and 
his connexion with the Jews of Palestine. But it 
is undeniable, if we compare the two passages 
from the Hypotyposeis of Clement, Geotht by Eu- 
sebius, ii. 1, that he distinguishes James, who 
bore the surname of the Just, as an apostle in the 
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narrated by the Christian historian Hege- 
sippus, that this James led from childhood 
the life of a Nazarene. If we consider 
what an impression the appearances at and 
after the birth of Christ, and the conviction 
that the first-born son of Mary was destined 
to be the Messiah—must have left on the 
minds of the parents, it may be easily ex- 
plained how they felt themselves compelled 
to dedicate their first-born son James,* to 
the service of Jehovah in strict abstinence 
for the whole of his life. ‘To this also it 
might be owing, that the freer mode of liv- 
ing which Christ practised with his disci- 
ples was less congenial to him; and from 
his strict, legal, Jewish standing-point he 
could not comprehend the new spirit which 
revealed itself in Christ’s words; many of 
these must have appeared to him as “ hard 
sayings.” Proceeding from the common 
Jewish standing-point, he expected that 
Jesus, if he were the Messiah, would verify 
himself to be such in the presence of the 
people by signs that would compel the uni- 
versal recognition of his claims, by the es- 
tablishment of a visible kingdom in earthly 
glory. By the impression of Christ’s 
ministry he became indeed excited to be- 
lieve, but the power of early habit and pre- 
judice.always counteracted that impression, 
and ‘he found himself in a state of indeci- 
sion from which he could not at once free 
himself. Only half a year before the last 
sufferings of Christ we find him in this 
wacillating condition, for John does not in 
this respect distinguish him from the other 
‘brethren of Jesus, with whom this was cer- 
tainly the case; John vii. 5. But after the 
ascension of Christ, he appears as a de- 
<ided and zealous member of the company 
of disciples; Acts i. 13. We see how im- 
portant the Saviour deemed it to produce 
such a faith in him by his honouring him 
with a special appearance after the resur- 
rection (1 Cor. xv. 7), whether this was 
occasioned or not, by his having expressed 
doubts like Thomas.t This James ob- 


* His being described by the appellation of the 
Son, indicates that he was the eldest. 


again taste food till he had seen him risen from 
the dead ; that Christ appeared to him as the Risen 
One, and said, “ Now eat thy bread, for the Son of 
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tained constantly increasing respect in the 
church at Jerusalem. 

Every feature of his character which we 
can gather from the Acts, from Josephus,* 
and from the traditions of Hegesippus in 
Eusebius,t well agrees with the image of 
him presented in the epistle that bears his 
name. By his strict pious life, which 
agreed with the Jewish notions of legal 
piety, he won the universal veneration, not 
only of the believers among the Jews, but 
also of the better disposed among his coun- 
trymen generally : on this account, he was 
distinguished by the surname of the Just, 
PyIy dimouog ; and, if we may credit the 


account of Hegesippus, he was viewed as 
one of those men of distinguished and com- 
manding excellence who set themselves 
against the corruptions of their age, and 
hence was termed the bulwark of the peo- 
ple.{ According to the representations of 
this writer, he must have led a life after 
the manner of the strictest ascetics among 
the Jews. The consecration of his child- 
hood had already introduced him to such 
a mode of life, and we might suppose, that 
he had already won by it peculiar respect 
among the Jews, if it were not surprising 
that no trace can be found of it in the 
gospels, no marks of special distinction 
awarded to him by his brethren. At all 
events, he might afterwards avail himself 
of this ascetic strictness as a means of at- 
tracting the attention of the multitude to 
his person, and thereby to the doctrine he 
published. This mode of life considered 
in itself, provided its value was not rated 


Man is risen from the dead.” We must certainly 
consider how important it was for the wavering- 
minded James, who, in his epistle, has so rite 
described the unhappiness of such a state (i, 5), to 
attain to the certainty on this subject, which such 
an occurrence would give him, and which such a 
vow led him to expect. But not only is the work 
of the Jewish Christian who bestowed so much 
pains in embellishing the history of James, not a 
credible source of information in itself, but there 
is also a palpable contradiction in the chronology 
of the history of the resurrection between this nar- 
rative and Paul’s account. 

* Joseph. Archewol. xx, 9. 

t Hist. Eccles, ii. 23, : 


t Perhaps Coy Spy or coy ap, which 


comes nearer the phraseology of Hegesippus; un- 
less, which is indeed less probable, we read ‘with 


Fuller, Oy" p¥y, which Hegesippus translates 


had ~ , 
megioxy TOU rnaod. "7 
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too high, was by no means unchristian. 
What Hegesippus narrates of him perfectly 
suits his character, that he frequently pros- 
trated himself on his knees in the Temple, 
calling upon God to forgive the sins of his 
people, (probably having a special refer- 
ence to the forgiveness of their sins against 
the Messiah),—that the divine judgments 
on the unbelievers might be averted,—and 
that they might be led to repentance and 
faith, and thus to a participation of the 
kingdom of the glorified Messiah. 

But some important doubts may be 
raiséd against the credibility of this account 
of Hegesippus, taken in its full extent. 
That Ebionite party among whom an as- 
cetic, theosophic tendency prevailed, and 
who circulated apocryphal writings under 
the name of James, had probably formed 
an ideal conception of his character in 
harmony with their own peculiarities, and 
Hegesippus might mistake the image deli- 
neated in their traditions for an historical 
reality. The epistle of James by no means 
bears decided marks of such a tendency, 
for every thing which has been supposed 
to be of this kind may very properly be 
referred to the simple Christian renuncia- 
tion of the world, such as has its seat in 
the disposition. Ifthe Jewish love of gain 
is here spoken against, if the earthly-mind- 
edness of the rich, the homage paid to this 
class and the contempt of the poor, is con- 
demned, and it is declared that the gospel 
has found the most ready access to the lat- 
ter, and exalted them to the highest dig- 
nity, yet it by no means follows, that the 
author of this epistle entirely condemned, 
like the Ebionites, all possession whatever 
_ of earthly goods. 

This epistle is especially important, not 
only for illustrating the character of James, 
but also for giving us an insight into the 
state of the Christian churches which were 
formed from Judaism, and unmixed with 
Christians of Gentile descent. According 
to an opinion very generally prevalent from 
ancient times, we should be led to believe 
that the peculiar doctrinal system of the 
apostle Paul had already been formed and 
disseminated when this epistle was written, 
and that those churches particularly to 
whom it was addressed, had been affected 
by the influence of this Pauline system. 
The opinion we refer to is, that James in 
this epistle either combated the Pauline 
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doctrine of justification by faith in and for 
itself, or a misunderstanding and an errone- 
ous application of it. And it would not be 
difficult to support this opinion by many 
isolated passages in the epistle taken alone, 
without a reference to their connexion with 
the whole :* for it seems as if the express 
reference to the Pauline formula of the jus- 
tification to be obtained by faith alone, and 
to which works can contribute nothing, 
could not be mistaken; especially as the 
same examples of faith as those mentioned 
by Paul, namely, those of Abraham and 
Sarah, are adduced. But this opinion, 
though plausible at first sight, if we exa- 
mine more closely the relation of particular 
passages to the whole tenor of the epistle, 
will soon appear untenable. ‘The error in 
reference to faith which James combats in 
this epistle, is certainly not one altogether 
isolated: but it appears as an offset pro- 
ceeding with many others from the root of 
one false principle: and this principle is 
quite distinct from that which would admit 
of an application, whether correct or incor- 
rect, of the Pauline doctrine. It was the 
tendency of the Jewish spirit, refusing to 
acknowledge the life of religion as seated in 
the disposition, every where taking up the 
mere dead form, the appearance instead of 
the reality, in religion ; this tendency, which 
substituted a lifeless arrogant acquaintance 
with the letter for the genuine wisdom in- 
separable from the divine life—which 
prided itself in an inoperative knowledge 
of the law, without paying any attention to 
the practice of the law—which placed de- 
vyotion in outward ceremonies, and ne- 
glected that devotion which shows itself in 
works of love—which contented itself with 
the verbal expression of love, instead of 
proving it by works ; it was this same ten- 
dency of the Jewish mind estranged from 


* We wish to remark in passing, that among 
those who have thought that they have detected a 
contradiction between James and Paul in the doc. 
trine of justification, is the celebrated patriarch 
Cyrillus Lucaris of Constantinople, who was led 
to the opinion by reading the epistle. It also 
struck him that the name of Christ is scarcely 
mentioned above once or twice, and then coldly 
(anzi del nomo di Jesu Christo a pena fa mentione 
una o due volte e freddamente); that the mysteries 
of the incarnation of the Son of God and of re- 
demption are not treated of, but only morality (solo 
a la moralita attende); see Letter vii, in Lettres 
Anecdotes de Cyrille Lucar. Amsterdam, 1718, 


p. 85, 
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the spirit and life of religion, which, as it 
laid an undue value on the opus operatum 
of outward religious acts, so also on the 
opus operatum of a faith in the one Jeho- 
vah and in the Messiah, which left the dis- 
position unchanged ;—and which presumed 
that ‘by such a faith, the Jew was sufficient- 
ly distinguished from the sinful race of the 
Gentiles, and was justified before God even 
though the conduct of the life was in con- 
tradiction to the requirements of faith. 
Thus we find here one branch of that prac- 
tical fundamental error which chiefly pre- 
vailed among these Jewish Christians, 
whom James combats in the whole of the 
epistle, even where faith is not the immedi- 
ate subject of discourse. It was the erro- 
neous tendency, which belonged to those 
that commonly prevailed among the great 
mass of the Jews, and which had found its 
way also among those Christians in whose 
minds the gospel had not effected a com- 
plete transformation, but whose Jewish 
spirit had only connected itself with faith 
in Jesus as the Messiah.* (See above, 
p. 27, and my Church History, vol. i. p. 
AT.) 

But as to the Pauline doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, whether correctly or 
incorrectly understood and applied, we 
cannot suppose its influence to be pos- 
sible in churches of this class, and hence 
argumentation against it from the stand- 


* That Jewish mode of thinking which Justin 
Martyr describes in Dial. c. Tryph. Jud. fol. 370, ed. 
Colon.“ ws dusis ararare txurous Kat aAACL TWVEC 
vmiy omotot xara rovro (in this respect Jewish- 
minded Christians), of Acycusiy, ort xay Guagrwrce 
"Got, Seov de yiverKovely, ob uy AoYlonT LE LUTOLS xUetoE 
éuzerizy.” That mode of thinking which is found 
in the Clementine homilies, according to which 
faith in one God (ro ras roveextee x2Acy) has such 
great magical power, that the uy» uovzexsen, even 
while living in vice, had this advantage before 
idolaters, that it could not perish, but through 
purifying punishments would at last attain to sal- 
vation; see Hom. iii. c. 6. The idea of faith, 
which, from an entirely different source than from 
a misunderstanding of Paul, found entrance after- 
wards among Christians themselves, and to which 
a Marcion directly opposed the Pauline idea of 
faith. Against such perversions Paul warned the 
churches, both by word of mouth and in writing, 
when he so impressively charged it upon them 
that their renunciation of heathenism was nuga- 
tory, and could not contribute to their participation 
of the kingdom of God, if they did not renounce 
their former sinful habits; see Gal. v. 21. The 
a acyot, against which he warns the Ephesians, 
v. 6, 
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ing-point of James is utterly inconceiva- 
ble.* As the superscription and contents 
of his epistle inform us, it was mani- 
festly addressed only to churches that were 
composed entirely of Jewish Christians. 
But such persons were least of all disposed 
to attach themselves particularly to Paul, 
and least of all disposed and fitted to agree 
to the Pauline doctrine, which presented the 
most direct opposition to their customary 
mode of thinking. It was precisely from 
persons of this stamp that the intemperate 
fanatical outcry was raised against this 
form of Christian doctrine, as if, by depend- 
ing on grace, men were made secure in sin, 
or that they were authorized in doing evil 
that good might come, Rom. iii. 8. In an 
entirely different quarter, from an Hellenic 
(gnostic) Antinomianism, which was also 
Antijudaism, arose at a later period an er- 
roneous, practically destructive appropria- 
tion and application of the Pauline doctrine 
of justification, such as Paul himself 
thought it needful to guard against by an- 
And 
this later erroneous application of the idea 
of faith, which tended likewise to the injury 
of practical Christianity, proceeded from an 
entirely different exposition of this idea than 
that presented by the one-sided direction of 
the Jewish spirit. It manifested itself 
rather as an Oriental Hellenic than as a 
Jewish spirit; it was not the abstract idea 
of faith, but a one-sided contemplative or 
idealizing tendency which deviated from 
the conception of faith as an animating 
principle of the will and a practical deter- 
mination of the life. 

From what has been said, therefore, it 
is impossible to suppose, in an epistle ad- 
dressed to such churches as these, any 
reference whatever to the Pauline formula 
of faith, And even admitting sucha refer- 


* Dr. Kern, in his essay on the Origin of the 
Epistle of James, in the Tubingen “ Zeitschrift 
fiir Theologie,” 1835, p. 25, on account of what is 
here asserted, charges me with a petitio principii ; 
but I cannot perceive with any justice. This 
charge might be brought home to me if I had as- 
sumed, without evidence, that this epistle was ad- 
dressed to an unmixed church; or if I had passed 
altogether unnoticed the possible case which Kern 
considers as the actual (though he has abandoned 
it lately in the Introduction to his Commentary on 
this Epistle), that it was forged by a Jewish Chris. 
tian in James’s name, in ‘order to controvert the 
Pauline doctrinal views which prevailed among 
the Gentile churches. i ie 
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ence to exist, yet the notion that it consisted 
only in combating a misunderstanding 
of the Pauline doctrine, would be wholly 
untenable. For how can we suppose that 
James, if he did not intend to contradict 
Paul, but to maintain apostolic fellowship 
with him, and the knowledge of it in the 
churches,—would not, while combating an 
erroneous interpretation of the Pauline doc- 
trine, at the same time expressly state the 
correct interpretation, and guard himself 
against the appearance of opposition to 
Paul, especially when an opposition might 
otherwise be so easily imagined by the 
Jewish Christians? But if we assumed that 
the intention of James was really to com- 
bat Paul’s doctrine, this view would be at 
variance with what we know from history 
of the good understanding between the two 
apostles, and which cannot be set aside by 
the fact that some of Paul’s opponents were 
those who appealed to the authority of 
James. See p. 76. 

Another supposition still remains, that 
some one forged the Epistle under James’s 
name,* in order to give currency ‘in the 


* The assertion made by Kern, p. 72 of the es- 
say before quoted, that, according to the principles 
of that early Christian age, such a literary impos- 
ture would be irreproachable, I cannot acknowledge 
as well-founded, if expressed without limitation, 
There was indeed a certain standing-point, on 
which such a fraus pia, as we must always call it 
(when a palpable falsehood was made use of to 
put certain sentiments in circulation), would be 
allowed ; but that this was a generally approved 
practice, appears to me an arbitrary assumption, 
We ought carefully to guard against supposing 
that to be an universally received principle, which 
was only the peculiarity of individual mental ten- 
dencies, There was a one-sided, theoretic, specu- 
lative standing-point, from which lax principles 
respecting veracity proceeded, as we have remark- 
edin Plato, It was connected with that aristo- 
craticism of antiquity, first overturned by the 
power of the gospel, which treated the mass of the 
people as unsusceptible of pure truth in religion, 
and hence justified the use of falsehood to serve as 
leading-strings for the roaac. As the reaction of 
such an earlier standing-point, we this view 
in parties of kindred tendencies, such as the 
Alexandrian Jews, the Gnostics, the Platonising 
Alexandrian fathers. But from the first, a sounder 
‘practical Christian spirit combated this error, as 
we see in the instances of Justin Martyr, Ireneus, 
and Tertullian. The anti-gnostic tendency was 
also zealous for strict veracity. Now a similar 
practical tendency distinguishes this epistle, in 
which I cannot find an Ebionitish anti-panline 
standing-point, This spirit of strict Sa ge a 
shown in what is said respecting swearing. 
-epistle, indeed, wears altogether a different cha- 
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church to a belief in an opposition between 
the two apostles, and this design would well 
suit the one-sided tendency of a Jewish 
Christian. But such a person would not 
only have expressed himself in a more de- 
cided manner than that James, of whose 
reputation he wished to avail himself; but 
he would have pointed out by name the 
individual (Paul) against whom he directed 
his attack, and would have expressed in 
stronger terms the censure of his doctrine. 
The subordinate place which in this case 
the confutation of the Pauline doctrine oc- 
cupies in relation to the whole of the epis- 
tle, certainly does not agree with this hypo- 
thesis. Or, if it be said that the author of 
this epistle, who presented himself under 
the mask of James, did not belong to the 
violent Judaizing opponents of Paul, but to 
a milder, more accommodating party, who 
only aimed at smoothing down the pecu- 
liarities of the Pauline scheme of doctrine, 
and so modifying it as to bring it nearer 
the Jewish-Christian standing-point, and 
for that reason adopted a gentler method, 
and avoided the mention of Paul’s name; 
in this case, there would still have been a 
necessity of naming him, and explicitly 
stating that the writer of the epistle im- 
pugned not his doctrine in itself, but only 
a harsh and overstrained construction of it. 
And after all, the singular fact would 
remain unaccounted for, that the main ob- 
ject and design of the writer occupies only 
a subordinate place in relation to the whole 
of the epistle. 

What has given occasion to all these 
various suppositions, is the apparent al- 
lusion:to expressions and illustrations made 
use of by Paul. But is this allusion really 
so very evident? Let us recollect, that the 
Pauline phraseology formed itself from Ju- 
daism, from the Jewish-Greek diction—that 
it by no means created new modes of ex- 
pression,* but often only appropriated the 


racter from the Clementines, which show a de- 
cided party tendency and party bias. 

* On the manner in which Paul employed 
phrases which were already in use among Jewish 
theologians, compare Dr. Roeth’s work, be Epis- 
tola ad Hebreos, p. 121, &c., though I cannot 
agree with the author in what he attempts to 
prove; for in the use which Paul makes of an ex- 
isting form of dogmatic expresssion, he forms the 
most decided contrast to the Jewish meaning. 
But it appears from this, how James, proceeding 
from the Jewish standing-point, without any re- 
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ancient Jewish terms, employed them in 
combinations, applied them to new. con- 
trasts, and animated them with a new 
spirit. Thus neither the term dixcuoioSos 
in reference to God, nor the term morig was 
entirely new ; but both these terms and the 
ideas indicated by them (and indeed, in 
reference to the first, the same idea the 
existence of which among the Jews Paul 
must have assumed in arguing with his 
Jewish opponents) had been long familiar 
to the Jews, The example likewise of 
Abraham as a hero in faith must have been 
obvious to every Jew, and the example of 
Rahab (which is adduced only in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews—an epistle neither com- 
posed by Paul nor containing the peculiarly 
Pauline doctrinal statement of justifying 
faith), since it proved the benefit of the 
monotheistic faith to a Gentile of impure 
life, must have especially commended itself 
to the Jews who were disposed to extol the 
importance of faith in Jehovah.* 

Since it appears that a reference to the 
Pauline doctrinal scheme is not indicated 
in this epistle, that mark is withdrawn by 
which it has been thought that the late 
period of its composition could be proved ; 
in order, therefore, to determine this point, 
we must seek for other marks in the epis- 
tle itself. It is remarkable that, according to 
its superscription, it is addressed only to the 
Jews of the twelve tribes who lived in the 
dispersion, and yet it is manifestly ad- 
dressed to Christians. Yet this may be 
very well explained if we consider the 
standing-point of James, such as it is shown 
to be by the whole of the epistle. He con- 
siders the acknowledgment of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus as essentially belonging 
to genuine Judaism, believers in Jesus as 
the only genuine Jews, Christianity as per- 
fect Judaism, by which the vouos had at- 
tained its completion. And it is not impos- 
sible that, though he addressed himself 
especially to Christians, he also had in his 
thoughts the Jewish readers into whose 
hands the epistle might fall, as Christians 
lived among the Jews without any marked 
separation, From the mention of their de- 
poe he ee ee 
ference to the Pauline doctrine, would be led to 
the choice of such expressions. 

* Thus it appears to me that what Dr. De 
Wette says in the Sindien und Kritiken, 1830, p. 


349, in order to point out an intentional opposition 
of James to Paul, is nullified. 
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scent from the twelve tribes, we may infer 
that these churches consisted purely of 
Jewish Christians, or that James, who con- 
sidered himself peculiarly the apostle of the 
Jews, addressed only the Jewish part of the 
church. Yet as no notice is taken of the 
relation of the Jewish to the Gentile Chris- 
tians, it is by far the most probable opinion 
that these churches consisted entirely of 
the former. Partly from the peculiar stand- 
ing-point of James, and partly from the 
peculiar situation of these churches which 
had retained all the Jewish forms, we may 
account for the use of the ancient Jewish 
name duvaywyn, instead of the peculiar 
Christian term sxxAyoim as the designation 
of the meeting of the community of be- 
lievers.* Such churches might exist dur- 
ing the later apostolic age in the inland 
parts of Asia, perhaps in Syria. But if 
the epistle was addressed to churches in 
these parts, it appears strange that James, 
to whom the Aramaic must have been much 
more familiar than the Greek, (although it 
was not impossible that he had so far 
learntethe Greek as to be able to write an 
epistle in it,) should have made use of the 
latter language. We must therefore con- 
clude, that this point was determined by a 
regard to the wants of his readers, and that 
part of them at least belonged to the Hel- 
lenists. This being assumed, we must fix 
the date of the epistle at a time preceding 
the separate formation of Gentile Christian 
churches, before the relation of Gentiles and 
Jews to one another in the Christian church 
had been brought under discussion,t the 
period of the first spread of Christianity in 
Syria, Cilicia, and the adjacent regions. 


* Our knowledge of the spread of Christianity 
at this period, is indeed far too defective to give a 
decisive opinion with Kern on this point. 

t The view which Dr. Schneckenburger has 
acutely developed, and defended in his valuable 
“ Beitrage zur Einleitung in’s Neue Testament,” 
Stuttgart 1832, and in his Annotatioad Episiolam 
Jacobi. He has expressed his agreement respect- 
ing the object of the argumentative portion of this 
epistle, with the views I have developed in this 
work, and in my earlier occasional writings. See 
his essays on this subject in Steudel’s Tubinger 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1829, and in the Tw- 
binger Zeitschrift fir Theologie, 1830, part iii, 

} An allusion to the use of the name yeieriavot 
has been erroneously supposed in James ii. 7, and 
hence an attempt to fix the date of the epistle. By 
xaAoy ovoga We May most properly understand th 
name of Jesus, and this is the simplest e 
tion, since the words will be most 
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These churches consisted for the most 
part of the poor,* (though some individuals 
amoug them were rich),{ and they were in 
various ways oppressed by the wealthy and 
influential Jews.{ Certainly these churches 
were so constituted, that, in many cases, 
their Christianity consisted only in the ac- 
knowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah, 
and of his peculiar moral precepts, which 
they considered. as the perfecting of the 
law. Since they were far from recognising 
and appropriating the real essence of Chris- 
tianity, they resembled the great mass of 
the Jewish nation, in the predominance of 
a carnal mind, and the prevalence of 
worldly lusts, contention and slander. Ac- 
cordingly, we must either assume that 
Christianity among them was still novel, 
and had not yet penetrated the life, as from 


plied to the invocation of the name of Jesus as the 
Messiah, to whom believers were consecrated at 
baptism, the baptism ¢is ro tvoue rod Incod. See 
Schneckenburger’s Commentary on the passage. 

* According to the views brought forward by 
Kern, the author of this epistle, in an Ebionitish 
manner, marked the genuine Christians, that is in 
his opinion the Jewish Christians, as the poor, 
and the Gentile Christians as the rich, whom he 
would not acknowledge to be genuine Christians, 
But the condition of the Christian churches among 
the Gentiles generally in this first age, certainly 
will not allow us to suppose, that it would occur 
to any one to impose this name upon them, and 
in every point of view this supposition appears to 
be entirely unsound, 

+ James i. 10. 

t The passage in James ii. 7, is referred most 
naturally to the blaspheming of Jesus by the ene- 
mies of Christianity, although the preceding con- 
text relates not to religious persecutions but to op- 
pressions and extortions of a different kind, Com- 
pare v. 4. It is by no means evident, that by the 
rich in this epistle, we are always to understand 
members of the Christian community. The author 
may refer partly to the rich among the Jews, who 
were averse from Christianity, partly to the rich 
among the Christians, who formed a very small 
minority. From the contrast in i. 9,10, it by no 
means follows that by the rich in the latter verse 
only Christians are intended. By those of low 
degree who were to rejoice in being exalted, he 
could indeed mean only Christians; but among 
the rich, he might include those wealthy Jews, 
who by their entire devotedness to earthly objects 
were prevented from becoming Christians. It was 
the duty of these persons to learn the nothingness 
of earthly possessions, which ae had hitherto 
made their highest good, to humble themselves, 
and in this self-humiliation to find their true glory ; 
for with the nothingness of earthly things they 
would learn the truly highest good,—the true 
dignity or elevation which was imparted by the 
Messiah. In this manner they were required to 
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the beginning, (see p. 28,) there were 
many among the Jews, who, carried away 
by the impression which the extraordinary 
operations of the apostles had made upon 
them, and attracted by the hope that Jesus 
would soon return, and establish his king- 
dom on earth, the happiness of which they 
depicted agreeably to their own inclina- 
tions, in sucha state of mind and with such 
expectations, made a profession of Chris- 
tianity, without having experienced any 
essential change of character—or we must 
suppose, that these churches had sunk into 
a state of degeneracy from a higher stand- 
ing-point of the Christian life. In the con- 
stitution of these churches there was this 
peculiarity, that as the direction of the 
office of teaching had not been committed 
to the presbyters, but only the outward 
management of the church affairs, many 
members of the community came forward 
as teachers, while no one acted officially 
in that capacity ; (see p. 835-90.) Hence 
James deemed it needful to admonish 
them, that too many ought not to obtrude 
themselves as teachers; that none ought 
inconsiderately to speak in their public 
meetings, but that each should recollect the 
responsibility he incurred by such a pro- 
cedure; James i. 19; iii. 1-2. 

As to the doctrine of James and the 
mode of its exhibition in this epistle, we 
find nothing whatever which stands in con- 
tradiction to the more fully developed doc- 
trine of the New Testament, as we shall 
show when we come to treat of Doctrine; 
and the Christian ideas actually presented 
in this epistle are evidently in unison with 
the whole extent of Christian truth. But 
the contents of the Christian system are 
not exhibited separately in all their details ; 
what is purely Christian is more insulated ; 
the references to Christ are not so predomi- 
nant and all-penetrating as in the other 
epistles. References to the Old Testament, 
though placed in connexion with the Chris- 
tian standing-point, are most frequent, For 
the explanation of this phenomenon, to 
allege the peculiar standing-point of the 
persons addressed is not sufficient, for a 
Paul, a John, or a Peter would certainly 
have written to them in a very different 
strain; we must rather seek the explana- 
tion in the peculiar character of the writer 
himself. We might hence infer (with 
Schneckenburger) that James wrote this 
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epistle at a time when Christianity had not 
thoroughly penetrated his spiritual life, du- 
ring the earliest period of his Christian de- 
velopement ; but it may be questioned 
whether we are justified in drawing such a 
conclusion, for no proof can be given that 
he enlarged his doctrinal views at a later 
period. It is possible that he remained con- 
fined in this form of imperfect doctrinal de- 
velopement, although his heart was pene- 
trated by love to God and Jesus. He still 
maintained the character which belonged 
to him on his original standing-point as a 
teacher of the Jews, as the guide of his 
countrymen in passing over from the Old 
to the New Testament. ‘True it is, that 
much would have been wanting to the 
church for the completeness of Christian 
knowledge, if the statement of Christian 
doctrine by James had not found its com- 
plement in the representations of the other 
apostles ; but in this connexion it forms an 
important contribution to the entire concep- 
tion and developement of Christian truth, 
and furnishes all that can be expected from 
such a standing-point. 

It was exactly this form of doctrine that 
secured for James a long and undisturbed 
ministration among the Jews, and many 
were led by his influence to faith in Christ ; 
but this excited so much the more the ha- 
tred of the basest among the party-leaders 
of the Jewish people, who sought for an 
opportuuity to sacrifice him to their rage, 
One of the most impetuous among them, 
the high priest Ananus, who was disposed 
to all the violent acts of party hatred, 
availed himself for this purpose of the in- 
terval between the departure of the Roman 
Procurator Felix, and the arrival of his 
successor Albinus, about the year 62, He 
caused James with some other Christians 
to be condemned to death by the Sanhe- 
drim as a violator of the law; and in con- 
formity with that sentence he was stoned.* 


* We here follow the account of Josephus, An. 
tiq. xx. 9, which certainly is more credible than 
the legendary narrative of Hegesippus in Euse- 
bius, il, 23, How can it be supposed that the 
heads of the Pharisaic party would have been 
foolish enough to demand of James, and to sup- 
pose it possible that he would bear a public testi- 
mony against Christianity? Nor can I be induced 
by what Credner has said in his Einleitung, &e. p. 
581, in which Rothe and Kern (see his Commen- 

on the Epistle of James, published in 1838, 
p. 341) agree with him, to give up the opinion I 
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But the better disposed among the Jews 
were greatly dissatisfied with this proceed- 
ing, and Ananus, on -account of it, was 
accused to the new governor, for which 
there was sufficient reason, as he had mani- 


have here expressed. It would place the question 
on a different footing, if the interpretation of the 
passage in Josephus could be really proved. In 
that case, we must admit, that although the his. 
tory of the martyrdom of James was garnished 
after an Ebionitish legend, yet the historical truth 
is to be discerned lying at its basis, But this in. 
terpretation does not appear to me proved. The 
words of Josephus, xx. c. 9,:§ 1, in which we in- 
clude in brackets what is considered suspicious by 
Credner and others, are as follows; (he is here 
speaking of the high priest Ananus):—“ xaSige 
cuvedeioy XelT@Y Xat Wagaeyayay eis avro [roy ddérpoy 
“Ineod vod Agyoxeevou Xetorov, “laxwor oyoma aura 
nal] rivas [eregouc] dc wagavouncavray womremevor 
mapedwre MeurInooprevous Oras de edoxouv Erriemerreros 
Kar d THY WOAMY GhVedy Keb Te Mees Tous vosouc AxesPelc, 
Bxegews iveyxav ert courte.” Credner considers the 
clauses I have marked as the interpretation of a 
Christian, because Josephus as a Jew would not 
have so emphatically.prefixed the epithet adeagoy, 
&c., but rather have placed first the proper name, 
and because.he must rather have called Jesus coy 
dixatoy, and not left his readers in almost total 
darkness as to the meaning of that very general 
epithet, But since James was best known by 
that appellation, which gave him the greatest 
importance whether in a good or bad sense, ac- 
cording to the standing-points of those who em- 
ployed it, since Jesus who was considered to be 
the Christ might be presumed to be known under 
that title, both among Gentile and Jewish readers, 
we have reason for thinking, that the person of the 
brother of James first presented itself to Josephus, 
and he mentioned this before adding the designa- 
tion of the proper name. When those persons are 
mentioned who had been accused as violators of 
the law, and whose condemnation had been blamed 
by the most devout of the Jewish nation, this would 
certainly lead us to think of the Christians who 
strictly observed the Mosaic law, and above all, 
we should refer this to James, When Christians 
were persecuted as Christians, or as opponents of 
the prevalent corruptions, the persecution would 
especially affect James, who had the greatest in- 
fluence among the Jews, and was the firmest pillar 
of the Christian community. It is therefore in it- 
self probable, that the persecution excited by the 
high priest would fall particularly on James. And 
if a Christian had interpolated this passage, he 
would hardly have satisfied fimaalt with only 
foisting in these words, as a comparison with the 
interpolation of other passages, which relate to 
Jesus himself, will convince us still more. In 
reference to the ineredibility of such traditions 
as those of Hegesippus respecting the martyrdom 
of James, a comparison with the tales reported b; 
Papias about the death of Judas Iscariot wil 
serve for a proof. Perhaps the image of the mar- 
| bi of Stephen suggested to the Ebioni 
their method of forming the account of t 
tyrdom of James. non tees 
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festly exceeded the limits of the power 
guaranteed to the Jewish Sanhedrim by the 
Roman law. See p. 45. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE APOSTLE PETER, 


From James we now proceed to the 
apostle Peter, who, as appears from the 
course of historical developement already 
traced, forms a connecting link between 
the two most widely-differing spheres of 
action and tendencies of Paul and James. 
We must here take a brief survey of his 
situation and character in early life. 

Simon was the son of Jonas, a fisher- 
man in the town of Bethsaida, on the 
western shore of the sea of Gennesareth in 
Galilee. The interest universally excited 
in this region respecting the appearance of 
the Messiah, which seized with peculiar 
force the ardent minds of the young, led 
him, among others, to that divinely en- 
lightened man John the Baptist, who was 
called to prepare the way for that event. 
His brother Andrew, who had first recog- 
nised the Messiah in Jesus, imparted to 
him the glorious discovery. When the 
Lord saw him, he perceived, with his di- 
vinely-human look, what was in him, and 
gave him the surname of Cephas, Peter, 
the Rock. These surnames, like others 
which Christ gave his disciples, may be 
taken in a twofold point of view. ‘The 
principal point of which view, without 
doubt, the Redeemer had in the imposition 
of this name, related to what Simon would 
become in and for the service of the gos- 
pel. But as the influences of transforming 
grace, always attaching themselves to the 
constitutional character of an individual, 
purify and ennoble it, so in this instance, 
what Peter became by the power of the 
divine life, was in a measure determined by 
his natural peculiarities. A capacity for 
action, rapid in its movements, seizing with 
a firm grasp on its object, and carrying on 
his designs with ardour, was his leading 
characteristic, by which he effected so much 
in the service of the gospel. But the fire 
of his powerful nature needed first to be 
transformed by the flame of divine love, 
and to be refined from the Pare, ad 
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selfishness, to render him undaunted in the 
publication of the gospel. By the natural 
constitution of his mind, he was indeed 
disposed to surrender himself at the mo- 
ment entirely to the impression which seized 
him, without being turned aside by those 
considerations which would hold back more 
timorous spirits, and to express with en- 
ergy what would move many minds ; but 
he was easily misled by a rash self-confi- 
dence to say more, and to venture more, 
than he could accomplish ; and though he 
quickly and ardently seized on an object, he 
allowed himself too easily to relinquish it, 
by yielding to the force of another im- 
pression, 

It was desirable that the first impression 
made on Peter’s mind should continue to 
act upon him in quiet,—on which account 
Christ at first left him to himself; and when, 
by repeated operations, every thing in his 
disposition was sufficiently prepared, he re- 
ceived him into the number of his disciples, 
who afterwards accompanied him every 
where. Peter must often have heard him 
teach in the Synagogue, and seen him heal 
the sick, But all this would be only a 
preparation for the last decisive impression, 
which was exactly adapted to Peter’s for- 
mer mode of life, and his peculiar charac- 
ter. After Christ had finished one of his 


discourses in Peter’s vessel, he desired him 


to let down his net for a draught, Although 
he had toiled in vain during the whole of 
the preceding night, yet he was quite 
ready to obey the command of the Re- 
deemer, a proof of the confidence he al- 
ready placed in him; and since, after the 
various preceding impressions which he 
received of the Divine in Christ, he was 
so astonished by the successful result,—the 
sense of the dignity and holiness of the 
personage who stood before him, as well 
as of his own unworthiness, so overpowered 
him, that he deemed himself not fit to be 
so near the Holy One,—Christ took ad- 
vantage of the state of mind thus produced 
to draw him altogether to himself, and 
made this instance of success in his 
worldly occupation, by which Peter had 
been so wonder-struck, a symbol of the 
spiritual success which would attend his 
future labours in his service, 

We find many indications of Peter’s con- 
stitutional disposition in the intercourse of 
Christ with himself and the other disciples, 
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When many of those persons who had 
been induced to join themselves to Christ 
for a length of time by the impression of 
his miracles, at last, from the want of a 
deeper susceptibility for divine truth, for- 
sook him, Christ said to the twelve disci- 
ples who still faithfully followed him, 
«Will ye also go away!” Peter testified 
of what they all felt, and how deeply he 
felt the divine impression which the words 
of Christ had made on ‘his inmost soul, 
more than he could yet distinctly appre- 
hend,—that a divine life proceeded from 
his words, and that those who received 
his sayings were made partakers of a di- 
vine and blessed life enduring for ever, 
“'To whom shall we go? ‘Thou hast the 
words of eternal life. We believe, we 
know that thou art the Messiah of God,” 
The conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, 
which Peter here expresses, was without 
doubt of a different kind than that which 
only was produced by beholding the mira- 
cles he wrought. It was a conviction 
deeply seated in his religious and moral 
nature, which originated in his inward ex- 
perience of the divine intercourse with the 
Redeemer. Thus Christ declared, when 
Peter said to him, * Thou art the Messiah, 
the son of the living God,” Matt. xvi, 16, 
that this conviction was produced on his 
heart by the spirit of God,—that he spoke 
not according to human opinion, but from 
the confidence of divine excitement,—that 
not flesh and blood, but his Father in hea- 
ven had revealed this to him. And since 
the conviction, thus grounded in the depths 
of his disposition, that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, was the foundation on which the 
kingdom of God rested, in allusion to this 
fact Christ called him the Rock, the Rock 
on which he would build his church, which 
was to exist for ever. There is indeed a 
personal reference to Peter, but only on 
account of the faith he had confessed, which 
forms the foundation of the kingdom of 
God. On another occasion, when Christ 
announced to his disciples his approaching 
sufferings, Peter felt impelled instantane- 
ously as it arose in his heart, to express 
the sentiment which all felt, but hesitated 
to express, ** That be far from thee, Lord |” 
But here the feeling of love to Him who 
was most fitted to kindle the fire of love 
in the heart, expressed itself in a natural 
human form so strongly, that Peter, with 
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this state of disposition towards the cause 
of God, which requires the sacrifice of 
self, and of whatever is dearest to the heart, 
could not be an instrument in its service, 
and hence the Lord addressed him with 
words of severe rebuke, and assured him 
that, with such a disposition, valuing the 
person of man higher than the cause of 
God, he could not remain in his fellowship ; 
that by this disposition he became a tempt- 
er; Matt. xvi. We recognise the same ten- 
dency to be carried away by the sudden 
impulse of feeling, and to surrender him- 
self to the vivid impression of the moment, 
when the Lord assured him that, on the 
night of his Passion, all would forsake him ; 
the too confident Peter at once exclaimed, 
“Though all men should forsake thee, yet 
will not 1; T will lay down my life for thy 
sake.” ‘This over-hasty - self-confidence 
soon turned, as the Lord foretold, to his 
disgrace, and gave occasion for bitter re- 
pentance. Yet this false step, no doubt, 
served to advance him in that  self-know- 
ledge which is the indispensable condition 
of true faith in the Redeemer, and true 
knowledge of him, and thus to the whole 
developement of Christian life. And the 
Lord forgave him his sin; he reminded 
him of it in a manner the most tender, and 
yet piercing the very depths of his soul, by 
the question thrice repeated, * Lovest thou 
me ?”’* and required from him, as the proof 
of his love, the faithful discharge of his 
apostolic calling, the care of his sheep. 


* We proceed here on the conviction, that the 
2st chapter of John’s gospel, although not com- 
posed by him, contains a credible tradition, 

t It is indeed possible that these words referred 
pba to Peter, in the sense that he was to 
take the lead in the guidance of the church, as he 
it certainly was who spoke in the name of all, and 
who guided the deliberations on their common 
affairs ;—and if the words are so interpreted, a 
peculiar apostolic primacy is by no means com. 
mitted to Peter, but the position entrusted to him 
was only in relation to existing circumstances, 
which he was peculiarly fitted to occupy by the 
xeeicune xuBeeviceac, Which harmonized with his 
natural talents, But these words may very pro- 
bably be considered as a general pemeytcn of the 
vocation of preaching the ye: ch, from a 
comparison with the paral the 10th chapter 
of John, is very probable—and in this case, they 
contain nothing personal in relation to Peter as 
distinguished from the other apostles, Peter al- 
ways appears as peculiarly fitted by his na 
character to be the representative of the fellow 
of the disciples, and hence he expressed what 
deeply felt, and Christ particularly addresse 
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But it is this peculiar character of Peter, 
when transformed by the divine life, with 
which we see him. afterwards operating as 
an organ of the Holy Spirit in the service 
of the kingdom of God. We have already 
pointed out, (Books I. and II.,) what an 
important position he occupied in this re- 
spect at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, until the appearance of 
the apostle Paul, and subsequently as an 
intermediate point between his sphere of 
action among the Gentiles and that of the 
older apostles among the Jews. Though 
his nature, not yet thoroughly penetrated 
by the Divine, might still at times disturb 
and mar his exertions by its peculiar fail- 
ings, yet the power of the divine principle 
of life within him, his love and fidelity to 
the Lord, were too great to be repressed 
by those corrupt tendencies, when. the es- 
sential interests of the kingdom of God 
were at stake. The effect of sudden im- 
pressions is shown in his conduct at 
Antioch (page 126), but the subsequent 
history proves that, although Peter might 
be hurried by the power of a sudden im- 
pression to act in a way which involved a 
practical denial of principles which he had 
formerly avowed, yet he could not be se- 
duced to be permanently unfaithful to these 
principles in his capacity of Christian 
teacher, and so to. lay the foundation of a 
lasting opposition to Paul. On the ¢on- 
trary, he willingly allowed himself to be 
set right by Paul, and, for the future, con- 
tinued firmly united to him in the bond of 
apostolic fellowship.* 


him those sayings which in their full extent related 
generally to all genuine disciples, 

* We can by no means agree in the opinion 
expressed by a rial nee ei young theologian, 
Professor Elevert of Zurich, in his Essay on In- 
spiration in the Studien der evangelischen Geist- 
lichkeit Wiirtemberger, vol. iii. p. 72, that the old 
distinction for securing the idea of inspiration be- 
tween vilium conversationis and error doctrine is 
wholly untenable, and therefore, the possibility of 
a mixture of error in the teaching of the apostles 
must be allowed, When Peter, in consequence of 
a sudden overhastiness or weakness, suffered him- 
self to be misled in reference to his Jewish fellow- 
believers, and to act in a manner which corre- 
sponded rather to the prejudices of others, than to 
his own better views, such a sudden practical 
error by no means justifies us in the conclusion, 
that his own knowledge of Christian truth had 
been eclipsed, and that his sounder views had en- 
tirely vanished. The most we could infer would 
be, that at this instant, when overpowered by im- 
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From Peter’s ardent zeal, and from what 
we know of his successful efforts for spread- 
ing the kingdom of God till the conversion 
of Cornelius, we may infer that, during 
that period of his life, respecting which we 
have no information, he extended still fur- 
ther the circle of his operation for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel. As he is not men- 
tioned in the Acts later than the account of 
the deliberations at Jerusalem* recorded in 
the 15th chapter, it seems probable that the 
scene of his subsequent labours lay at a 
distance from that city. According to an 
ancient tradition,t Peter published the gos- 
pel tothe Jews scattered through Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bythinia. 
But this account has most probably been 
derived only from a misunderstanding of 
the superscription of his first epistle.t. This 
epistle of Peter leads us rather to suppose, 
that the scene of his labours was in the 
Parthian Empire, for as he sends saluta- 
tions from his wife in Babylon, this natu- 
rally supports the conclusion, that he him- 
self was in that neighbourhood. And in 
itself, it is by no means improbable that. 
Peter, whose ministrations related particu- 
larly to the descendants of the Jews, be- 
took himself to a region where so many 


pressions from without, he had no clear perception: 
of the principles on which he was acting. Had 
he indeed not repented of this sudden false step 
arising from the fear of man,—had he hardened 
himself in this moral delinquency, a permanent 
obscuration of Christian consciousness must have 
been the consequence, and, as the history of many 
similar instances of backsliding exemplifies, a 
practical denial of the truth would have been fol- 
lowed by a theoretical one; but this could never 
come to pass in an individual in whom the spirit 
of Christ had attained such a preponderance over 
the selfish principle. And thus we are not at 
liberty to suppose, that Peter allowed the act into 
which he had been hurried by the power of a 
sudden temptation, to establish itself in his teach- 
ing, and so far to prevent or obscure his percep- 
tion of Christian truth. 

* What Paul says in 1 Cor. ix. 5, of the travels 
of the apostles, and of Peter’s taking his wife with. 
him, agrees with 1 Peter v, 13. 

+See Origen, t. iii. in Genes. Eusebius, iii. 

t Origen’s expression is very doubtful; xeungu~ 
Jeers eosney. 

§ By a most unnatural interpretation, this has 
been supposed to mean an inconsiderable town in 
Egypt, a geovgtoy tguuvoy at that time, Strabo xvii. 
1, although this small town existed as late as the 
fifth century; see Hist, Lausiac. c. 25. The 
opinion of the aneients is perfectly arbitrary, that, 
under this name, Rome was meant; and there is 
nothing against our supposing that an inhabited 
portion of the immense Babylon was still left. 
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Jews were scattered; and what we know 
of the early spread of Christianity in those 
parts, serves to confirm the opinion. Yet 
the fact that Peter exercised his ministry 
at a late period in the countries composing 
the Parthian empire, by no means renders 
it impossible that he laboured earlier in 
Lesser Asia. Still it contradicts this sup- 
position that, in the Pauline epistles, in 
which a fair opportunity was given to 
touch upon such a relation, we find no 
trace of Peter’s residing in the circle of 
Paul’s labours; this, however, we do not 
adduce as a perfectly decisive evidence. 
But we must attach greater weight to the 
fact, that, in this epistle of Peter, there is 
no reference to his own earlier presence 
among the churches to whom it is ad- 
dressed, though the object of this epistle 
must have especially required him to re- 
mind them of what they had heard from 
his own lips. 

It appears then, that, after Peter had 
found a suitable field of exertion in the 
Parthian empire, he wrote to the churches 
founded by Paul and his assistants in 
Asia, an epistle, which is the only memo- 
rial preserved to us of his later labours. 
All the marks of its date unite in placing 
it in the lost part of the apostolic age, in 
the period subsequent to Paul’s first confine- 
ment. We find Silvanus, one of Paul’s 
early fellow-labourers, in direct communi- 
cation with Peter, which agrees very well 
with our never meeting with the former as 
Paul’s companion after his last journey to 
Jerusalem. The Christian churches to 
whom the epistle is directed, appear to us 
exposed to such persecutions as first arose 
about this period. The Christians were 
now persecuted as Christians, and accord- 
ing to those popular opinions of which 
Nero took advantage, were looked upon 
and treated as “ evil-doers,” (xaxowoo1, ma- 
lefict.) By the seriousness and strictness 
of their daily conduct, and their withdrawal 
from the public shows and other licentious 
amusements, they rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to the hatred of the heathen popu- 
lace ; 1 Peter iv. 4-5; and if we reflect on 
the circumstances in which these churches 
were placed during Paul’s first confine- 
ment, the design of the epistle will at once 
be apparent. As these churches had to 
combat with persecutions from without, so 
‘they were internally disturbed by those 
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heretical tendencies of which we have 
spoken in Book III. Since the pro- 
pagators of these errors accused Paul of 
falsifying the original Christian doctrine, 
and had appealed to the authority of the . 
elder apostles in behalf of the continued 
obligation of the Mosaic law, Peter availed 
himself of the opportunity for addressing 
these churches, in order to establish them 
in the conviction, that the doctrine an- 
nounced to them by Paul and his disciples 
and companions, of whom Silvanus was 
one, was genuine Christianity. These 
churches consisted for the most part of 
those who had been previously heathens, 
for such, in several passages, he supposes 
his readers to be; ii. 10; iv. 3. The su- 
perscription of the epistle is not inconsis- 
tent with this fact, for as Peter, by his 
training and peculiar sphere of labour, was 
apt to develope Christian truths in Old 
Testament images, and comparisons, he 
transferred the name of diacroga to the 
true church of God scattered among the 
heathen. 

In reference to the internal and exter- 
nal circumstances of the churches, the ob- 
ject of this hortatory composition is two- 
fold; partly to ground them more firmly 
in the consciousness, that the source of 
happiness and the foundation of the ever- 
lasting kingdom of God, was contained in 
that faith in the Redeemer which had been 
announced to them and received by them 
into their hearts; that the doctrine an- 
nounced to them was indeed the everlasting, 
unchangeable word of God, and hence they 
were to aim at appropriating, with childlike 
simplicity, the pure simple doctrine of the 
gospel delivered to them from the beginning, 
and thus continually advance to Christian 
maturity ; and partly it was the apostle’s de- 
sign to exhort them to maintain their stead- 
fastness in the faith under all persecutions, 
and a corresponding course of conduct by 
which they would shine forth in the midst 
of the corrupt heathen world, and refute 
the false accusations against Christianity 
and its professors, 

Both these objects are pointed out by the 
apostle at the close of the epistle, when he 
says, ‘* The faithful brother Silvanus is the 
bearer to you of this a short epistle con- 
sidering what I would gladly say to you, 
and which I have written for your en- 
couragement, and to testify that it is the 
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true grace* of God, in the firm possession 
of which you stand by faith.’t The un- 
assuming manner in which the writer of 
this epistle calls himself simply an eye-wit- 
ness of the sufferings of Christ, and repre- 
sents himself to the presbyters of the 
churches to whom it is addressed, as one 
of their number, one of the number of 
Christian overseers, bears with it the im- 
press of the apostolic spirit. 

But such marks of genuine apostolic 
origin and character are by no means 
visible in the second epistle extant under 
Peter’s name; many traces of a contrary 
kind are to be found in it, many marks of 
its apocryphal origin, and as it is slightly 
supported by external evidence we have 
made no use of it as a source of informa- 
tion for the biography of the apostle.t 


* Grace, the grace of redemption, a description 
of the whole contents of the gospel, 

+ The words may be certainly taken to mean, 
that Silvanus was the writer of the epistle, dic- 
tated by Peter, either in Aramaic or Greek ; but in 
this case, a salutation from Silvanus would proba- 
bly have been added, especially since he must have 
been well known to these churches, The possibi- 
lity of the interpretation which I have adopted, is 
evident from the phraseology which is adopted in 
the subscriptions of the Pauline epistles; and the 
use of the aorist, ¢yex1, allowing for the episto- 
lary style of the ancients, can prove nothing 
against it. It also shows at once the design of 
the commendatory epithet, “a faithful brother.” 
The words S¢ acpiGou 4s, may indeed relate to what 
goes before, for this verb is used by Paul in Rom. 
viii. 18; Rom. iii. 28; 2 Cor. xi. 5, to denote a subjec- 
tive conviction, without the accessory idea of any 
uncertainty in holding it. Peter might also wis 
to mark the subjective of his own judgment, for 
it was precisely the peculjar authority of Peter, to 
which many opposers of the Pauline school ap- 
pealed. But if royiouee is referred to what fol- 
lows, it is equally a mark of subjective judgment 
or feeling. That which he wrote was to Peter, in 
relation to what he had in his heart to say to the 
churches only a little, Yet had he intended to 
express that sentiment, he would rather have said 
di Gary Se royiCoprcts, 

¢ The principal marks of the spuriousness of 
this epistle, are the difference of the whole cha- 
racter and style compared with the first, and the 
use here made of the Epistle of Jude, which is 
partly copied and partly imitated. The author 
assumes, that he is writing to the same churches 
as those to whom the First Epistle of Peter is ad- 
dressed, and yet what he says of his relation to 
his readers, is at variance with that assumption, 
for, according to the Second Epistle, they must 
have been persons who had been personally in- 
structed by the apostle Peter, and with whom he 
stood in a close personal connexion, yet this was 
a relation in which the churches to whom the First 
Epistle was addressed could not stand. 50- 
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Since the second half of the second cen- 
tury, a report was generally circulated that 
Peter dieda martyr under the Emperor Nero 
at Rome.* According to a later tradition, 
when Peter was condemned to crucifixion, 
he scrupled, from a feeling of humility, to 
be put to death exactly in the same man- 
ner as the Saviour, and therefore requested 
that he might be crucified with his head 
downwards, ‘and his feet upwards. Such 
a story bears of its front the impress of a 
later morbid piety rather than simple apos- 


licitude with which he endeavours to make him- 
self known as the apostle Peter betrays an apo- 
eryphal writer. The allusion to the words of 
Christ, John xxi. 18, in i, 14, is brought forward 
in an unsuitable manner. In order to distinguish 
himself as a credible witness of the life of Christ, 
he appeals to the phenomena at the transfiguration. 
But it certainly is not natural to suppose that one 
of the apostles should select and bring forward 
from the whole life of Christ, of which they had 
been eye-witnesses, this insulated fact, which was 
less essentially connected with that which was the 
central point and object of his appearance; the 
apostles were rather accustomed to claim credit 
as witnesses of the sufferings and resurrection of 
Christ. Also the designation of the mountain on 
which the transfiguration occurred as “the holy 
mount,” betrays a later origin, since we cannot 
suppose that the mountain usually so denominated, 
Mount Zion, was intended. Among the circum. 
stances that excite suspicion, is the manner in 
which the same false.teachers, who, in the Epistle 
of Jude, are described as actually existing, are 
here represented with prophetic warning, as about 
to appear. The doubts respecting the second 
coming of Christ, occasioned by the expectation 
of the occurrence of that event, in the first age of 
the church, and the disappointment of that expec- 
tation, leads us to recognise a later period. What - 
is said of the origin of the world from water, and 
its destruction by fire, does not correspond to the 
simplicity and practical spirit of the apostolic doc- 
trine, but rather indicates the spirit of a later age, 
mingling much that was foreign with the religious 
interest. The mode of citing the Pauline epistles, 
confirms also the suspicion against the genuine- 
ness of this epistle. A passage from Rom. ii. 4, is 
cited in iii. 15, as if this epistle were addressed to 
the same church, A collection of all the Pauline 
epistles is referred to, and it is assumed, that Paul 
in all of them referred to one subject which yet by 
no means appears in all, Paul’s epistles are quoted 
as yeep, as one apostle would certainly not haye 
expressed himself respecting the epistles of another 
apostle, for this term in the apostolic epistles is 
always used only to designate the writings of the 
Old Testament. This epistle was probably forged 
by those who wished to combat the gnostic errors, 
and the opinion broached by the Gnosties of a 
contrariety between the apostles Peter and Paul, 
by the borrowed authority of the former. 

* The first trace of this is to be found in Origen, 
Euseb. iii. 1. The complete narrative in Jerome 
de viris illustrib. I, 
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tolic humility. The apostles exulted and 
rejoiced in all things to imitate their Lord, 
and the tradition thus formed does not ap- 
pear to have been known to Tertullian, for 
though his peculiar turn of mind would 
have disposed him to receive such an ac- 
count, he says expressly that Peter suffered 
in the same manner as Christ.* 

With respect to the tradition according 
to which Peter at last visited Rome and 
there suffered martyrdom,—it does not 
well agree with what we have mentioned 
above respecting his residence in the Par- 
thian Empire, for since this is supposed to 
have been after the Neronian persecution, 
and since the martyrdom of Peter, accord- 
ing to ancient accounts, must have hap- 
pened at the same time as Paul’s, Peter 
must within a short period have changed 
the scene of his labours from one very dis- 
tant region of the globe to another. And 
it appears strange that he should have re- 
linquished his labour in a region where so 
much was to be done for the spread of the 
gospel, and betake himself to one at so 
great a distance, where Paul and his asso- 
ciates had already laid a good foundation, 
and were continuing to build on the foun- 
dation already laid. But so many circum- 
stances unknown to us might conspire to 
bring about such an event, that with our 
defective knowledge of the church history 
of these times, what we have stated cannot 
be considered a decisive evidence against 
the truth of the tradition, if it can be suffi- 
ciently supported on other grounds. We 
can also easily imagine a particular in- 
terest which would induce Peter to change 
his scene of labour to Rome, the same in- 
terest which was the occasion of his writ- 
ing his first epistle, that of healing the 
division which in many parts existed be- 
tween his own adherents and those of Paul. 
This division would find a rallying point 
in the opposition between the Gentile Chris- 
tians and Judaizing elements in the church 
at Rome, and the movements in the metro- 
politan church would exert an influence 
over the whole church; and this might be 
a consideration of sufficient weight with 
Peter to induce him to undertake a journey 
to Rome. We are called upon therefore 
to investigate whether this tradition is ade- 
quately supported by credible witnesses. 


* De prescript. 36. Ubi Petrus passioni domi- 
nice adequatur. 
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The Roman Bishop Clemens appears as 
the first witness of the martyrdom of Peter. 
If he expressly stated that Peter was mar- 
tyred at Rome, we should have incontro- 
vertible evidence and require no further ex- 
amination. But such an exact determina- 
tion of the place is wanting. Yet it cannot 
be concluded that Clemens did not know 
the name of the place where Peter suffered 
martyrdom, for there was no need of such 
particularity for his readers when he was 
writing of an event which he might assume 
to be generally known. It cannot be main- 
tained, that when he was writing at the place 
where Peter shed his blood as a witness of 
the faith, and simply enumerating exam- 
ples of steadfastness in persecuted cham- 
pions of the faith, he should feel himself 
bound expressly to mention the scene of 
his last sufferings. Even in commemorat- 
ing Paul’s martyrdom, we find no such 
phrase as “ here before our eyes,” “in the 
city from which Iam now writing to you.” 
It may appear strange that Clemens speaks 
in such general terms of Peter as a person 
of whom he possessed no precise informa- 
tion,* and on the other hand speaks in such 
definite terms of Paul. This might justify 
the conclusion that he had really no exact 
information respecting Peter’s end, and 
hence we might be allowed to infer that the 
scene of Peter’s labours was to the very 
time of his martyrdom at a distance from 
Rome.t Yet on the other hand it may be 
said, that Clemens, as one of Paul’s disci- 
ples, was induced to speak of him in more 
definite terms, and though Peter met with 
the close of his labours at Rome, that 
Clemens could not say much of his earlier 
conflicts.{ ‘The first person who distinctly 
states the martyrdom of Peter at Rome is 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, who wrote 
in the latter half of the second century, In 
his epistle to the church at Rome, he calls 
that and the Corinthian the common plant- 
ing of Peter and Paul. Both had planted 


* ox, ty, ovde ; duo, GAAL Wstoyas Uanveyee Woyous 
Het oUT@ Magrugiods, 

+I cannot consider as historically accredited 
what is narrated of the connexion between Clem- 
ens and Peter, in legends such as the Clementines, ~ 
which bear the impress of being framed to answer 
a certain purpose. sal” 

. t Frederick Spanheim, and lately Baur, have 
endeavoured to prove too much from the cared 
in which Clemens here expresses himself, _ 

§ Eusebius ii. 25, ea a 
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the church at Corinth, and had equally 
taught there. In the same manner they 
had both taught in Italy and suffered mar- 
tyrdom at the same time. Here we find a 
definite statement of the martyrdom of 
Peter at Rome, though blended indeed with 
many inaccuracies. Dionysius does not 
absolutely say that Peter and Paul taught 
at Corinth at the same time, which, in 
reference to the time before the first con- 
finement of Paul at Rome, certainly can- 
not be admitted, and, in reference to the 
time after that event, can hardly be credited. 
But at all events, he is not correct in term- 
ing the Corinthian church the common 
planting of the two apostles. For, suppos- 
ing that the tradition of Peter’s journey to 
Rome is credible, it might happen that, 
after the first confinement of Paul, he 
visited Corinth, but he could do nothing to- 
wards founding a church which already 
had been established there. Perhaps this 
whole account proceeded from misunder- 
standing the references to the apostle Peter 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
partly from tracing the origin of this Ee- 
clesia Apostolica from the two most distin- 
guished apostles. The same remark will 
apply to the Church at Rome. And ac- 
cording to what we have stated above, Paul 
came from Spain asa prisoner to Rome, 
and could not have appeared there as a 
teacher in conjunction with Peter.* But 
this inaccuracy in the representation of 
events long past, in which Dionysius 
allowed himself to be guided more by un- 
certain inferences, than by historical tradi- 
tions, cannot be employed to weaken the 
weight of his deposition respecting a fact 
not strictly connected with the other points, 
and on which he could easily obtain certain 
information from his contemporaries. We 
have no sufficient ground to deny that 
Dionysius, in what he says of Peter’s mar- 
tyrdom at Rome, followed an ancient cre- 


* The passage in Dionysius has been explained 
by Dr. Schott in his “ Examination of some chro- 
nological points in the history of Paul,” Jena 1832, 
p. 131, so as to remove this difficulty. In the sen- 
tence “ spots de uxt cig ray “Irarssy opore didataverec, 
‘ noLy KATL Toy avTOV xaleoy,” suor~e May be 
bas Hs erstood, that only ihe" etial ert heed of 
their labours in Italy may be intended by it; but 
does not the repetition of oc1we, the distinguishin 
of this word from 6.072, and the comparison wi 
the xara roy avroy xaigov, of the martyrdom of 
both, favour another interpretation? _ 
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dible tradition, although he falsified his re- 
port to a certain extent by the circum- 
stances with which he arbitrarily connected 
it. From his times, this account appears 
the unanimous tradition of ecclesiastical 
antiquity. The graves of the two apostles 
were pointed out at Rome, as the Roman 
presbyter Caius, at the end of the second 
century, appeals to them; but yet these 
graves do not furnish incontestable evidence. 
When the report was once set afloat, the 
designation of the locality where the apos- 
tles were buried would easily be added. 
Even by Caius the misstatement is made, 
that both the apostles were the founders of 
that church. 

This tradition would be more deserving 
of credit, notwithstanding a defect of posi- 
tive historical evidence, if its origin could 
not in any way be easily accounted for. 
We cannot account for it from the attempt 
to place on a sure basis, the authority of 
the Cathedra Petri in Rome, for this tra- 
dition is more ancient than the attempt to 
secure to the Cathedra Petri at Rome a 
decisive authority in matters of doctrine ; 


such an attempt, which it is difficult to de- 


duce only from the transference of the 
homage paid to the wrbs to the ecclesia 
urbis, would rather presuppose the exist- 
ence of the tradition. Since the pretensions 
of the Roman church were not universally 
acknowledged, but in many quarters met 
with opposition, they will not serve to ex- 
plain how it came to pass, that such a tra- 
dition designedly propagated by Rome, 
was every where so favourably received. 
But in truth, many other circumstances 
combined to give rise to this report and 
to promote its circulation. As Peter con- 
cluded his labours in a region so separated 
from connexion with the Roman empire, 
there would be the greater temptation to 
fill up the gaps of authentic history by 
hearsays and legends. The practice of 
representing Peter as the victor over Simon 
Magus, in the contest for the simple faith 
of Reyelation, gave rise to manifold legen- 
dary tales about his travels, such as the 
story of his earlier residence in Rome 
under the Emperor Claudius, and the dis- 
putation he there held with Simon. And 
besides, it seemed suitable that the church 
of the metropolis of the world should be 
founded by the two most distinguished apos- 
tles, who had also founded the Corinthian 
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church, and be signalized by their death ; 
it was also thought desirable to be able to 
present the co-operation of these two apos- 
tles in the church to which, as the church 
of the metropolis, all eyes were turned, in 
contrast with the attempts of the Judaizers, 
as well as of the abettors of Gnosticism, 
to establish the existence of a decided op- 
position between the two apostles. When 
after the Apocalypse came into circulation, 
it was usual to designate the imperial city 
by the name of Babylon, as the strong- 
hold of the heathenism which opposed the 
kingdom of God, this name as it occurred 
in the First Epistle of Peter, was naturally 
applied to Rome, and thus, too, an argu- 
ment was found for the belief of that apos- 
tle’s visit to Rome. The confounding of 
Marcus, who is mentioned in that epistle as 
a son of Peter,* with the other Marcus 
known as the companion of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and the author of one of the gos- 
pels, was the occasion of placing him in 
the same relation to the apostle Peter as 
that in which Luke stood to Paul. 
Although the origin of the story of the 
journey of the apostle Peter to Rome, and 
of his martyrdom there, may in this way 
be in some measure explained, yet the high 
antiquity of the tradition, which can be 
traced back to the very boundaries of the 
apostolic age, presents an objection of great 
weight to this hypothesis. Papias, the 
bishop of Hieropolis,t who appeals to an 
oral tradition of an individual belonging to 
the apostolic age, the presbyter John, re- 
ports, that the Gospel of Markt was com- 
posed by the same person who accompa- 
nied Peter as an interpreter, for the pur- 
pose of preserving in writing what he had 


* As we can find no reason for taking the word 
vioc in a spiritual sense, and as we more naturally 
understand the word cuvexacetn of Peter’s wife, 
than of a personified church, especially as we 
know that he was married and was accompanied 
by his wife on his travels, we may refer this to an 
actual son of Peter, ‘Tradition says expressly 
that Peter had children. Tergoc xs Diasrzroe errau- 
doromsayto, Clemens Stromat, ili, 448, 

+ Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 39. 

¢ Although the marks attributed by Papias to 
the Gospel of Mark, do not agree with the form 
in which it has come down to us, it does not fol- 
low that Papias referred to another document; for 
in such a description of the qualities of a book 
lying before him, much depends on the subjective 
inden and we certainly cannot give Papias 
credit for the talent of acute and accurate obser- 
vation. 
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heard Peter narrate in his public addresses,* 
and what had been impressed on’ his own 
memory. Now, it is evident that this ac- 
count (whether it relates to that Gospel of 
Mark which is still extant, or to a lost ori- 
ginal document of the evangelical history, » 
which served for its basis) cannot be true 
in its full extent; for how can we suppose 
that Mark the nephew of Barnabas, who 
at all events must have come when young 
to Jerusalem, and lived there in company 
with the apostles, could have first planned 
his evangelical narrative according to what 
he heard at a much later period, incidental- 
ly with the preaching of Peter? This ac- 
count therefore is suspicious ; but may it 
not be so far true, that Mark accompanied 
the apostle Peter to Rome, and acted there 
as his interpreter, for those persons who 
were familiar only with the Latin lan- 
guage? Yet after all, it is difficult to ex- 
plain how such could have existed so early, 
unless there had been a tradition that Peter 
had left the scene of his labours in the 
Parthian empire at a later period, and visit- 
ed Rome,—especially since what Papias 
says rests on the report of a man in the 
apostolic age. As Silvanus, the early com- 
panion of Paul, joined Peter in the Parthian 
empire, so Mark might likewise remove 
thither from Lesser Asia, Coloss. iv. 10, 
and travel with him to Rome, although he 
was not the Mark whom Peter mentions in 
his first epistle. There is an ancient tra- 
dition preserved for us by Clemens of 
Alexandria, that when Peter saw his wife 
led to martyrdom, he called out to her, 
mentioning her name,t ‘*O remember the 
Lord!” We have no reason for casting a 
doubt on the truth of such a simple tradi- 
tion. But that characteristic traits of this 
kind were in circulation, agrees best with 
the supposition that his last years were not 
spent in the Parthian empire, between which 
and the Roman there was little intercourse, 
In the existing circumstances of the Par- 
thian empire in reference to the mixture of 
native and foreign religions, it would be 
difficult to account for the martyrdom of a 
Christian woman. Hence, we are led to 
refer it most naturally to the effects of the 
Neronian persecution at Rome, 


* See p. 66. es 
t pact ycty roy pranzegtoy Tleteov Sexoapesvoy ry 
auTeU yuveine dyonerny Tay eriSavarov, noSives maby 
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THE APOSTLE JOHN AND HIS MINISTRY AS. THE CLOSING-POINT OF 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


Tue ministry of the apostle John reaches 
to the limits of the apostolic age. He was 
the son of Zebedee, a fisherman (probably 
wealthy),* in the small town of Bethsaida 
or Capernaum, on the western side of the 
Sea of Gennesareth in Galilee. Many 
eminent men in all ages who have been 
great blessings to the Church, have been 
indebted to their pious mothers for the first | 
excitement of their disposition to piety and 
the first scattering of the seeds of religion 
in their hearts, and this appears to have 
been the case with John.t The manner in 


ovnoai de ty rhe weoreerTinas TE Kal Wa erKANThe 
Hoe BE ovoperros Meoreirovra’ meLevnr sea aut rou 
xvetov.” Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. [Vol. iii. p. 253, 
ed, Klotz. Lipsiz. 1832.] The words I have en- 
closed in brackets are difficult, whether we under- 
stand by them that his wife, before she was led to 
death, came home once more, and then was thus 
addressed by Peter, or, more naturally, that she 
would be restored to him again, being redeemed 
from death. Yet in the connexion there are great | 
difficulties in either interpretation, and we must 
rather understand the words of a return to her 
heavenly home, if the reading be correct, and we 
ought not (which yet I do not venture to maintain) | 
to read omoy ovgaviov. 

* As we may conclude from Mark i. 20. 

+ Compare Mark xv, 40, xvi. 1, and Matt. xxvii. 
56. If an opinion, advocated with great acuteness 
and learning by Wieseler in the Studien und Krit- 
iken, 1840, ili. p. 648, could be established, it would 
show that Salome and John were closely connected 
with Christ by the bonds of relationship. Accord- 
ing to this view, not three women (as has hitherto 
been supposed), but four, are named in John xix. 
25; the Mary the wife of Cleopas must be identi- 
fied with the sister of the mother of Jesus, but is 
quite a different person. Hence it follows, that 
we have to search for the name of the remaining 
sister of the mother of Jesus. Now, since in 
Matt, xxvii, 56, Mark xv. 40, besides Mary of 
Magdala and Mary the mother of James and 
Joses = the wife of Cleopas, Salome also, or the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee, is named as present 
‘at the crucifixion, it would appear that the sister 
of Mary the mother of Jesus, whose name is not 
given by John, can be no other than seer his 
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which his mother Salome united herself to, 
the company which was formed round the 
Saviour leads us to attribute to her the pre- 
dominance of a pious disposition, and from 
the petition which. she made to the Redeem- 
er, we may conclude, that her mind was 
filled with the expectation of the approach- 
ing manifestation of the Messiah’s king- 
dom, an expectation which had been so 
vividly excited in the devout part of the 
Jewish nation, by the predictions of the 
prophets and the exigencies of the age ; 
we may therefore imagine how strenuously 
she endeavoured to inflame her son’s heart 


own mother. Thus the difficulty of the same 
name belonging to both sisters is entirely obviated, 
It would also follow that, in fact, James the son, of 
Alpheus or Cleopas, was not the sister’s son, of 
Mary the mother of Jesus (consequently not, his. 
cousin) and this would furnish fresh proof for our 
supposition, that James the brother of the Lord 
was not identical with the apostle. But the man- 
ner in which (John xix. 25) Mary the wife of 
Cleopas is mentioned without any connective par- 
ticle, appears to me to imply that these words are 
only in apposition to distinguish (the otherwise), 
unnamed sister of the mother of Jesus. If the 
sister of the mother of Jesus, according to one of 
her names, was then a universally known person 
in the circle in which John wrote his gospel, F 
could then more easily conceive, that, by that 
collocation of the words, such an ambiguity might 
be occasioned; but I do not believe that such a 
supposition is justifiable ; and was it not to be ex. 
pected from John, that though he had not men. 
tioned the sister of the mother of Jesus by name, 
he yet would have pointed her out more definitely: 
as the mother of the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
Also, it does not seem probable to me, since the 
relationship of John to Jesus would be so im. 
portant for explaining the early and peculiar con. 
nexion in which he entered with Christ, that no 
trace of it should make its appearance in the nar- 
rative of our gospels, where there was so often an, 
opportunity of mentioning it, The origin of later 
accounts of such a relationship between the apos. 
tle John and Christ, may be easily explained 
without the supposition of an historical founda- 
tion. 
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with the same earnest desire. The direc- 
tion thus given to the mind of the youth 
impelled him to join John the Baptist, by 
whose guidance he was first led to the Sa- 
viour; John i. 37. 

In his company he spent several hours,* 
but Christ wished not to bind him to him- 
self at once. He allowed him to re- 
turn for the present to his usual occupa- 
tion. He drew him, like Peter, gradually 
into closer*communion with himself, and 
his operations on his mind were intended 
to call forth an anxiety for a more intimate 
connexion. -And when he had for some 
time been wishful after an abiding nearness 
to Him who had wrought with such power 
on his inmost soul, when the call at last 
was issued, Matt. iv. 22, he was ready at 
once to forsake all and follow Him. What 
distinguished John was the union of the 
most opposite qualities, as we have often 
observed in great instruments for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God,—the 
union of a disposition inclined to silent and 
deep meditation, with an ardent zeal, though 
not impelling to great and diversified acti- 
yity in the outward world; not a passion- 
ate zeal, such as we may suppose filled 
the breast of Paul before his conversion. 
But there was also a love, not soft and 
yielding, but one seizing with all its might 
and firmly retaining the object to which it 
was directed, vigorously repelling whatever 
would disgrace this object or attempt to 
wrest it from its possession, and this was 
his leading characteristic. Yet this love 
had a selfish and intemperate tincture, of 


* In order to know the length of time spent by 
John in this first interview with the Redeemer, we 
must determine the mode of computing the hours 
adopted in John’s gospel. According to the com- 
monly received mode of reckoning, it could not 
have been more than three hours, and then it is 
remarkable that John should say “ they abode with 
him that day,” of which only so few hours were 
left. On the contrary, if, like some of the older 
writers, (see Wolfii Cure on John xix. 14), and 
more recently Retteg (in the Studien und Kritiken, 
1830, part i, p. 106), we suppose that John adopt- 
ed the Roman mode of counting the hours from 
midnight, the length of time would be from ten in 
the morning to sunset. Yet the words of John, as 
a more negligent mode of expression, may be un- 
derstood according to the common interpretation ; 
and the passage in John iv. 6, favours our think- 
ing that he reckoned time in the usual manner, 
And in itself it is more probable, that the first im- 
pression which the Redeemer made on John’s 
mind, resulted only from a short interview. 
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which we have several instances, as when 
he wished to call down divine judgments 
on the Samaritans, who had not shown 
due honour to the Saviour; and when he 
expressed his displeasure that some persons 
who had not united themselves to the dis- 
ciples of the Lord, had performed similar 
miracles to their own by calling on his 
name; and when his mother, in concert 
with her two sons, presented a petition to 
Christ for stations of eminence in his king- 
dom. Probably the title ‘ Son of Thun- 
der,” which the Redeemer bestowed upon 
him, related not less to his natural temper- 
ament than to what he became by its puri- 
fication and transformation in the service 
of the gospel. But this ardent love with 
which he devoted himself wholly to the 
service of the Redeemer, became now the 
purifying principle of his whole being, 
while he sought to form himself on the 
model of that holy personality, And hence 
he could receive the image of it on the side 
which corresponded with his peculiarly 
contemplative mental tendency, and repro- 
duce it in a living form. 

John was certainly distinguished from 
James the brother of the Lord, in this re- 
spect, that from the first his communion 
with Christ was independently developed 
on the peculiar basis of Christian conscious- 
ness; the fountain of divine life which 
had appeared among mankind, became at 
once the central point of his spiritual exist- 
ence; yet he did not wholly agree with Paul, 
for his Christian consciousness was not 
formed in direct opposition to an earlier 
and tenaciously held Judaism. His whole 
character and mental formation disposed 
him to a different developement. The mys- 
tical contemplative element which finds its 
archetype in John, is more prone to adopt 
outward forms (attributing to them a spiri- 
tualized, elevated meaning) than to disown 
them, and John, whom Judaism had led to 
the Saviour as its ultimate object, found no 
difficulty in employing the forms of the 
Jewish cultus' as the prefiguring symbols 
of his Christian views. It was not ex- 
pected, therefore, from him that he should, 
like a Paul, abolish those forms with which 
the Christian spirit was yet enveloped.* 


* Treneus, after taking a sound survey of the 
process of developement of the Christian chure 
says: “Hi autem qui circa Jacobum A) 
(among whom he also ranks John) gentibu 
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Though John (Gal. ii. 9) appears as one 
of the three pillars of the church among 
the Jewish Christians, yet it never hap- 
pened that they appealed to him as to 
Peter and James; but it may be explained 
from the peculiar standing-point and cha- 
racter of this apostle, and serves to set in 
a clear light his relation to the contending 
parties. Hence also we gather, that though 
John had formed a scheme of doctrine so 
decidedly marked, and though in relation 
to the other great publishers of the gospel, 
he might have formed a party who would 
have attached themselves particularly to 
him, and principally or exclusively have 
valued his idea of Christianity, yet, in the 
Pauline age, we see no Johannean party 
come forward by the side of the Jacobean, 
the Petrine, and the Pauline. The pecu- 
liar doctrinal type of John was also of a 
kind little suited to find acceptance with 
the peculiar tendencies of the Jewish Chris- 
tians in Palestine, and its influence would 
be more powerfully felt, where a Christian 
element had already combined itself with 
the form of the Grecian mind. 


dem libere agere permittebant, concedentes nos 
Spiritui Dei. Ipsi vero perseverabant in pristinis 
observationibus.” And a little afterwards—“ Re- 
ligiose agebant cirea dispositionem legis,” iii. 12. 
But what Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, says of 
John, in his letter to Victor, Bishop of Rome, in 
Euseb. v. 24, 6¢ éyevSu iegeus ro weranoy mepogexanc, 
is untrue if taken literally, as it insinuates some- 
thing far beyond the presumption that John was 
a faithful observer of the Jewish law so long as he 
remained at Jerusalem. It would follow that he 
had held the office of High Priest among the Jews, 
for this weraroy = PPT ae the golden front- 


plate, which was one of the distinctive insignia of 
this office, Such a presumption would, however, 
be in contradiction to history and all historical 
analogy. Nor can Polycrates himself, however 
eredulous we may think him to have been, have 
meant it. It is moreover clear from the context, 
that he affirms of John only such things as would 
be consistent with his Christian standing-point. 
Or, are we to assume that John, as the President 
of all the Christian communities in Lesser Asia, 
adopted, as a symbolical token of his position in 
the guidance of the church, the insignia of the 
Jewish High Priest? This would be in direct 
contradiction to the apostolic, and especially the 
Johannean views, for these included the acknow- 
ledgment of the sole high-priesthood of Christ, 
Pa | the universal priesthood founded upon it of 
all believers. Polycrates, therefore, could have 
said this of John only with a symbolical reference, 
whether he intended to denote by it what he had 
suffered for the confession of the Christian faith, 
or the place which he occupied at the head of the 
guidance of the church, 
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Thus John disappears from public his- 
tory, till he was led by the divine call to 
other regions, where the minds of the peo- 
ple were already prepgred for his peculiar 
influence, and where the deep traces of his 
operations, undeniable to every one capa- 
ble of historical investigations, were still 
visible far in the second century. After 
the martyrdom of Paul, the bereaved scene 
of his labours, so important for the deve- 
lopement and spread of the kingdom of 
God, and exposed to so many polluting and 
destructive influences, required above all 
things the guiding, protecting, and healing 
hand of apostolic wisdom. The epistle of 
Peter to the churches in that region, and 
the journey of Silvanus thither, show how 
much this necessity was felt. It is pro- 
bable, that John was called upon by the 
better part of the churches, to transfer the 
seat of his activity to this quarter. All the 
ancient traditions, which may be traced 
back to his immediate disciples, agree in 
stating that Lesser Asia was the scene of 
his labours to the end ofthe first century, 
and Ephesus its central point. 

The constitution of the churches of Les- 
ser Asia, as it appeared soon after the age 
of John in the time of Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, was altogether different from that 
which originated in the Pauline age, in 
which these churches were founded, and 
we are obliged to presuppose some inter- 
vening influences by which this alteration 
was produced. Originally these churches 
formed, as we have seen above, a pure op- 
position against the Jewish-Christian form 
of cultus. They had no day excepting 
Sunday devoted to religious celebration, no 
kind of yearly feast; but afterwards we 
find among them a pascal feast transferred 
from the Jews, and receiving a Christian 
meaning, though imitating the Jewish reck- 
oning as to the time of its celebration, to 
which probably a feast of Pentecost was 
annexed, and in their disputes with the Ro- 
man church they appealed particularly to 
a tradition originating with this apostle. 
Now we can readily imagine that the four- 
teenth day of the month Nisan,* on which 
he was an eye-witness of the sufferings of 
Christ, would excite a deep interest in his 


* The gospel to which Polycrates appeals in 
Eusebius v. 2, may certainly be that of John; 
see my Leben Jesu, p. 712. 
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Christian feelings. It is self-evident how 
those Jewish feasts, which had gained a 
new importance for him by their associa- 
tion with those great facts of the Christian 
faith of which he had been an eye-witness, 
and which he had been wont to celebrate 
with Christian devotion, might be intro- 
duced by him into these churches founded 
on Pauline principles. 

From the state of the church at that time 
in these parts, it may be concluded that 
John must have had to endure many con- 
flicts, both from within and without, in his 
new field of labour. After license had 
once been granted under Nero to public 
attacks on the Christians, persecutions 
were carried on in various parts. In Les- 
ser Asia many circumstances combined, 
then as in later times, to excite a more ve- 
hement persecution—fanatical zeal for the 
ancient idolatry—the danger which threat- 
ened the pecuniary interests of those who 
were gainers by the popular worship, from 
the rapid progress of Christianity—the 
hatred of the Jews widely scattered through 
Lesser Asia, who blasphemed Christianity 
and stirred up the heathen populace against 
it. Hence in the Apocalypse the rebukes 
uttered against the synagogues of Satan, 
against those who “ say they are Jews, but 
are not and do lie;’’ Rey. iii. 9. The civil 
wars and the universal misery that fol- 
lowed, contributed still more to excite the 
popular fury against the enemies of the 
gods, to whom they readily ascribed the 
origin of all their misfortunes. Thus, in- 
deed, the Apocalypse testifies (which pro- 
bably was written in the first period after 
John’s arrival in Lesser Asia) throughout 
of the flowing blood of the martyrs, and of 
the tribulation which threatened Christians 
in prison, as well as of the fresh recollec- 
tions of Nero’s cruelties. In the churches 
themselves, those conflicts continued which 
we noticed at the close of the Pauline age, 
and the seeds of discord and heresy then ger- 
minating had now sprung up and advanced 
towards maturity. Falsifiers of the origi- 
nal truth, who gave themselves out for 
apostles, had come forth; Rev. ii. 2. Vari- 
ous kinds of enthusiasm had mingled with 
the genuine Christian inspiration, against 
which Paul had already raised a warning 
voice. Pretended prophets and prophet- 
esses, who, under the appearance of divine 
illumination, threatened to plunge the 
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churches into errors both theoretical and 
practical; 1 John iv. 1; Rev. ii. 20. 

In Lesser Asia, the most opposite devia- 
tions from the genuine evangelical spirit 
sprang up together. On the one side, the 
Judaizing tendency, as we have noticed it 
in the Pauline age; on another side, in op- 


position to it, the tendency of an arrogant 


licentiousness of opinion, such as we have 
noticed in the freethinkers of the Corin-— 
thian church, only carried to greater 
lengths, and mingled probably with many 
theoretical errors ; persons who taught that 
whoever penetrated into the depths of know- 
ledge,* need no longer submit to the apos- 
tolic ordinances, as he would be free from 
all the slavery of the law, which freedom 
they understood in a carnal sense, and mis- 
interpreted to an immoral purpose. Such 
a one need no longer fear the contact with 
heathenism or with the kingdom of Satan ; 
in the consciousness of his own mental 
strength he could despise all temptations, 
partake of the meat offered to idols, and in- 
dulge in sensual pleasures without being 
injured thereby. In the Apocalypse these 
people are called Nicolaitans, whether be- 
cause they were really the adherents of a 
certain Nicolaus,f and that this name as a 


translation of the Hebrew ybs, oc- 


casioned an allusion to the meaning of the 
name, and a comparison with Balaam, or 
that the name was altogether invented by 


* Revel. ii, 24, they are described as such, oltives 
tpraray taBaden ro caraya, as repovow. But a 
doubt here arises, whether these persons made it 
their peculiar boast that they knew the depths of 
the Deity ; but the author of the Apocalypse, as if 
in mockery of their pretensions, substitutes for the 
depths of the Deity the depths of Satan (as Ewald 
thinks),—(for which interpretation the analogy 
may be adduced where the synagogue of God is 
converted into the synagogue of Satan) ;—or 
whether they really boasted that they knew the 
depths of Satan, and hence could tell how to com- 
bat Satan aright—that they could conquer him by 
pride and contempt,—that they could indulge in 
sensual pleasures, and maintain the composure of 
their spirit unaltered,—that the inner man might 
attain such strength that it was no longer moyed 
by what weaker souls, who were still under the 
servitude of the law, anxiously shunned,—and 
thus could put Satan to scorn even in his own 
domains. 

+ We are by no means justified in confounding 
this Nicolaus with the well-known deacon 
this name. But in this case, it is more probable 
that the Nicolaitans of the second century origi- 
nated from this sect, _—. 
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the author with a symbolical design, a se- 
ducer of the people like Balaam, 

With these practical errors were con- 
nected various theoretic tendencies of a 
false gnosis, which since the close of the 
Pauline age had extended more widely in 
opposition to one another. We have no- 
ticed in the church at Colosse the adherents 
of a Judaizing gnosis, who probably con- 
sidered Judaism to be a revelation from 
God communicated by angels, attached a 
perpetual value to it as well as to Chris- 
tianity, and pretended that they possessed 
peculiar information respecting the various 
classes of angels. To this Jewish angel-wor- 
ship, Paul opposes the doctrine of Jesus as 
the Son of God, the one head of the church of 
God, on whom angels also are dependent, 
the common head of that universal church 
to which men and angels belong. He ex- 
tols him as the being who has triumphed 
over all the powers which would make 
men dependent on themselves, over all the 
powers that set themselves in opposition to 
the kingdom of God, so that men need no 
longer fear them. He then infers the doc- 
trine grounded on this, of the high degree 
and freedom of the redeemed through 
Christ, the children of God, who are be- 
come companions of angels in the kingdom 
of God. But this elevated doctrine of the 
dignity and freedom of Christians was per- 
verted by those who confronted the limited 
Jewish standing-point by a bold antinomian 
gnosis, and affirmed that Judaism was to 
be despised as the work of limited spirits ; 
that the sons of God were more than these 
spirits and exalted above their maxims, 
They thought themselves sufficiently ex- 
alted to insult these higher powers, and to 
ridicule all law as a work of these limited 
and limiting powers. With this was con- 
nected that reckless immoral tendency 
which. we have before noticed, and which 
presented itself in opposition to the legal 
asceticism, which we find connected with 
the Judaizing gnosis in the church at Co- 
loss. This is the tendency which is com- 
bated on the side of its blended theoretical 
and practical errors, in the warning Epis- 
tle of Jude addressed probably to the Chris- 
tians in these parts.* We see here how, 


* This is, for the most part, the view developed 
by Schneckenburger in his work before mentioned. 
As to the author of this epistle, he evidently dis. 

tinguishes himself from the apostles, when he 
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from the Pauline ideas carried out with one- 
sided extravagance and thus distorted into 
error, the gnostic doctrine was educed 
of the opposition between Christianity as 
the revelation of the Son, and Judaism as 
the revelation of the Demiurgos and his 
angels. These two opposite tendencies of 
gnosis developed themselves in this age in 
various combinations. 

The Judaizing gnosis found its represent- 
ative in Cerinthus, who forms the transi- 
tion both from the common stiff carnal Ju- 
daism to Gnosticism, and from the com- 
mon limited Jewish mode of thinking, which 
retained only the human in Christ, to the 
gnostic which acknowledged only the di- 
vine in him, only the ideal Christ.* He 
agreed also with the common Jewish 
view of the Messiah in this respect, that he 
considered Jesus as a mere man, that he 


speaks of the prophetic warnings of the apostles 
(v. 17), such as we certainly find in Paul’s writ- 
ings; we cannot explain the passage otherwise 
without doing violence to it. The description of 
the state of the church is also such as suits onl 
the end of the apostolic age. It is therefore evi- 
dent, that, if the epistle be genuine, it cannot have 
been written by an apostle Jude, who was a bro- 
ther of James. It would likewise have been more 
natural in this case, to have designated himself an 
apostle instead of calling himself a brother of 
James, Hence we should rather suppose him to 
have been Jude, one of the brethren of the Lord. 
But why should he not call himself a brother of 
the Lord, instead of “ brother of James,” since 
thus his personal authority would have added 
weight to his warnings? It may be said that he 
omitted this title through humility, But is this 
answer satisfactory? By the addition of various 
epithets, as ddeagoc xara -cagex and doiiroc “Ingod 
Xeirrod xzva rvedpee, he might have prevented all 
misunderstanding, and removed all appearance of 
arrogance, A similar objection may indeed be 
made in reference to James, who, in his epistle, 
does not designate himself a brother of the Lord, 
But here the case is altogether different. He does 
not distinguish himself by any epithet expressive 
of consanguinity,—not out of humility, but because 
he deemed it to be the highest honour to be a ser- 
vant of God and Christ. We may suppose another 
Jude as well as another James, since the name 
Jude was so frequent among the Jews, and since, 
according to Hegesippus, there were many distin. 

uished men of this name in the church. But as 
the epithet “ brother of James” is used here as a 
distinction, it is most natural to refer it to that 
James who was held in such high esteem. It 
might be said that he described himself only as 
the brother of James, because he was so pre-emi- 
nent, and was accustomed to be deseribed by the 
name—a brother of the Lord. But the manner in 
which elsewhere in the New Testament the bre- 
thren of Christ are named together, docs not 
favour this view of the matter. 

* See my Church History, vol. i. part 2, p. 675. 
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denied the original indwelling of the divine 
Being in him, and treated the entrance of the 
Divine into his life as something sudden, by 
which, at his solemn inauguration, he was 
made capable of discharging his calling as 
the Messiah, But Cerinthus differed from 
the common Jewish notions, that, in place 
of a peculiar inworking of the divine power, 
by which the man Jesus was fitted for his 
Messianic office, he supposed a new anima- 
tion by the highest spirit emanating from 
God, and forming the connexion between 
God and the Creation, the divine Logos. 
This Spirit, representing itself to sensible 
appearance under the form of a Dove, as a 
usual symbol of the Divine Spirit, had set- 
tled upon him at his baptism; he had re- 
vealed through him the hidden Supreme 
God, the knowledge of whom among the 
Jews had been the privilege of only a small 
number of enlightened persons,* through 
him he had performed miracles, but before 
the last suflerings of Jesus had withdrawn 
from him, and left him to himself. As 
Cerinthus in this manner held no original 
and indissoluble unity between the Logos 
the Messiah and Redeemer in a special 
sense) and the Humanity of Jesus, but only 
a transient relation, a connexion suddenly 
formed and as suddenly dissolved, and thus 
he granted only a very subordinate place 
to the purely human in Christ, According 
to this view, the man Jesus was only an 
accidental vehicle, of which the redeeming 
Spirit the Logos made use, in order to be 
able to reveal himself in humanity ; could 
the Logos without this medium have made 
him cognizable and perceptible to men, he 
would not have made use of such an organ 
as the man Jesus, From the same ten- 
dency, but more coarsely conceived, pro- 
ceeded another view, according to which it 
was believed, that a revelation of the Logos 
might be made in humanity without any 
such mediation through a human being, 
which it was wished to supersede. In 
place of the real human appearance of 
Christ, only a semblance, a phantom was 
substituted in which the Logos was en- 
shrined, Every thing that came under the 
notice of the senses was explained as only 
a phantom, an optical illusion, of which the 
higher ethereal Being, who from his nature 
could not be perceptible to the senses, made 


* The genuine Segamwras, 
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use, that he might manifest himself to sen- 
suous mortals, A theory which already 
had been used for the explanation of Theo- 
phanies and Angelophanies of the Old Tes- 
tament,* was applied by those who held 
these views to the appearance and life of 
Christ. At his transfiguration, said they, 
Christ manifested himself without that sen- 
sible appearance to his disciples, who were 
rendered from the time capable of beholding 
him in his true ethereal form.t 

Against such persons John was now 
called to defend the announcement of 
"Ingous Xeitrog fv cagxr. We have no rea- 
son for calling in question the traditions 
respecting his conflicts with Cerinthus. 
Ireneeus, amongst others, mentions as an 
account given by the aged Polycarp, that 
on one occasion when John was about to 
bathe, and heard that Cerinthus was in the 
bathing house ; he retired with abhorrence, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Surely the house will fall 
in ruins since the enemy of the truth is 
there!” We can perfectly reconcile it with 
his character, and find in it nothing unapos- 
tolic, if, in a momentary ebullition of feel- 
ings naturally lively and ardent, proceed- 
ing from holy zeal,{ he expressed in such 
strong terms (in which, nevertheless, every 
thing is not to be taken quite literally) his 
displeasure against a man who threatened 
to rob the churches, over whose salyation 
he watched with fatherly care, of what 


* As, for example, Philo on Exod, xxiv., where 
the subject is the appearance of the divine doga, 
which may be understood partly of the appearance 
of the angels by whom God revealed himself, partly 
of the symbolical appearances under which God 
represented himself to the perceptions of men; +f 
Jounoss auTod peoved xes darornmper dune Seine wdc eveig 
parte: rais trav wagovray diavorus pavraciay apr 
ews Sov, we ixovros ws LeBasorarny mioriy Tov MEr- 
Aoyray youodereieSas (in order that men might 
have the firm conviction that what was revealed 
to them proceeded from God, he therefore thus 
operated on their consciousness, that they believed 
that they saw himself), od Sect dexvuwroe dareg 
iBevaero doxsiv sives, weoe rny chy Seoutvev xarearan 

iv, Kn @Y TouTO, omree Epavero. Philonis Opera, ed. 

ips. 1829, vol. vi, p. 245, 

A pure spiritual intuition was something 
wholly foreign to such persons, Light and spirit 
were one and the same thing to them! le 

} We must not allow ourselves to imagine, that 
the apostle, by the bance influence of the 
Divine Spirit, was at once dissevered from all con- 
nexion with his former native character, as well 
as from the peculiar phraseology’of his count 
men; we must, with Jerome, recognise in the 
apostle homo adhuc vasculo clausus infirmo. 
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was dearest and holiest to him, the founda- 
tion on which his whole Christianity rested, 
and to destroy the root of the Christian life ; 
still the pledge for the credibility of this 
anecdote is very slight, and it may easily 
be attributed to an extravagant hatred of 
heretics.* 

According to a widely spread, ancient 
tradition, the apostle John was banished to 
the Island of Patmos, in the /Xgean Sea, 
by one of the emperors who was hostile to 
the Christians, but by which of them is not 
ascertained.t Only Irenzus leads us to 
suppose that Domitian was the emperor, 
for he says{ that John, at the end of Do- 
mitian’s reign, received Revelations, which 
he committed to writing; and since, ac- 
cording to the Apocalypse, this must have 
happened in the Isle of Patmos whither he 
was banished, it follows that he was sen- 


* Treneus did not receive this account in his 
youth from the lips of Polycarp, but could only 
appeal for the truth of it to what others had heard 
from Polyearp, iii. 3, “ici of dxnnoores durad.” 
The question then is, whether the persons who re- 
ported it to Irenwus are credible. We know in- 
deed, that much of what Ireneus reports as tradi- 
tion, leaves on it the impress of falsehood. Thus 
he himself, ii, 24, appeals to the testimony of all 
the presbyters in Lesser Asia, who had been in 
the society of the apostle John, that Jesus was 
about fifty years old. The difficulty involved in 
this does not appear to me so easily removed as 
Credner maintains in his Einleitung, p. 225. The 
tradition of the presbyters, according to the report 
of Irenwus, certainly appears not to have been 
that Jesus first entered on his office as teacher at 
the commencement of that riper mature age, which 
was required by the Jewish customs for assuming 
such an office, but he received from their own lips 
the deposition that Christ had taught in an age 
which was beyond the e@tas juvenilis, and ap- 

roached to the,senilis. If the passage is genuine 
in all its extent, he expressly distinguished this 
age from the etas perfecta magistri, which was 
well known to him, in which Christ first appeared 
in Jerusalem as a teacher, From his words, 
therefore, we must deduce such a tradition as he 
supposed was understood by the presbyters. But 
we can hardly suppress the suspicion of interpo- 
lation ; for however little we are justified in de- 
pending on the critical judgment of Ireneus, we 
cannot reconcile it to a man of his powerful mind, 
that he who had shortly before said that Christ 
had spent three years, from the beginning of his 
thirtieth year to his death, in his office of teach- 
ing, Salt afterwards attribute twenty years more 
to him. 

+See Tertull. prescript. c. 36. Clemens, Qui 
dives salv, c. 42, speaks of the return of John from 
exile, rod rugavvou rersutyzayros, without specify. 
ing any name. Origen, t. xvi. in Matt. § 6, also 
a x: ite expression, 6 Partum Bacinsus, 
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tenced by that emperor. But owing to the 
uncertainty of the traditions of that age, we 
cannot acknowledge this account as suf- 
ficiently accredited; it is indeed possible, 
that it proceeded only from a peculiar in- 
terpretation of this obscure book, and not 
from any historical testimony. And if the 
Apocalypse contains certain marks of hav- 
ing been written before this time, this opi- 
nion would at once cease to be tenable. 
As this is really the case, for certainly the 
Apocalypse, which we cannot acknow- 
ledge as a work of the apostle,* must have 


* We refer on this subject to the celebrated 
work of Dr. Lucke, Versuch einer vollstandigen 
Einleitung in die offenbarung Johannes. Bonn, 
1832. (An attempt at a complete introduction to 
the Revelation of John.) Much may be said in 
favour of the opinion of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
that not the apostle John, but another Ephesian 
presbyter of the same name, was the author of 
this book. I cannot deem pertinent what Gue- 
ricke has said against the existence of an Ephe- 
sian presbyter named John, contemporaneous with 
the apostle, and must agree with Dr. Lucke, that 
in the passage of Papias of Hierapolis, in Euse- 
bius iii, 39, such a presbyter John is undeniably 
to be found; for since he classes the presbyter 
John with Aristion, who was not an apostle, and 
distinguishes him from the apostles before named, 
among whom John is also mentioned, no other 
person can be reasonably supposed to be referred 
to than a presbyter who was not an apostle. If 
we assume that such a presbyter named John pro- 
ceeded from the apostle’s school, or, with a pecu- 
liar character already formed, had become his ad- 
herent and laid himself open to his influence, it 
will be easily understood, how such a person might 
compose a work, which, with much that bore the 
impress of John’s mind, would combine much that 
was dissimilar, and would stand in the same rela- 
tion to the genuine productions of that apostle as 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, written by an edu- 
cated Alexandrian of the Pauline theological 
school, stood to the epistles of Paul. Thus it may 
be explained, how the book at so early a period 
was held to be the apostle’s composition, since a 
presbyter little known was confounded with the 
apostle ; especially at a period when certain widely 
spread religious views, those of the Millennarians, 
gave a bias for such a change of authorship. Yet 
we cannot admit this supposition, if we find in the 
work several indications that the author professed 
to be no other than the apostle John, Such an 
allusion appears to be made in i.2. Yet it is 
possible either so to explain the words that the 
may refer to the testimony contained in the honk. 
itself concerning the revelations and visions im- 
parted to the author in the Isle of Patmos, or 
the words may be applied universally to the 
whole publication of the gospel; so the presby- 
ter John, if, according to Papias, he was an im- 
mediate disciple of Jesus, could also, in reference 
to this, say that he testified of what he had seen. 
And if it should appear strange, that any other 
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been written soon after the death of Nero. 
The whole account of the banishment of 
the apostle John to the Isle of Patmos may 
have been taken chiefly from the Apoca- 
lypse,* and if this book can be shown not 
to belong to John, the credibility of this ac- 
count at once falls to the ground. Yet 
here two cases are possible. If the Apo- 
calypse proceeded from another John than 


person than the apostle John should designate 
himself simply a servant of Christ, and write 
with such confidence and earnestness to the 
churches, we may account for it, by his believing 
that in the visions imparted to him he had re- 
ceived a commission to write in such a tone, al- 
though his personal standing-point did not give 
him this importance in the Christian church, But 
if another person had written this work under 
John’s name, it does not appear that such a one, 
in order to deceive, has borrowed a reputation not 
his own, for in this case he would have designated 
himself more pointedly and decidedly as the per- 
son for whom he wished to be taken, It is, then, 
more probable that the author, a disciple of John, 
by some circumstance unknown to us, having de- 
voted himself to write on a subject which he had 
received mediately or immediately from the apostle 
(as Schott and Lucke suppose), thought himself 
justified in introducing John as the speuker. But 
in reference to the origination and circulation of 
the work, if we place it in so early a period many 
difficulties will remain. The most probable sup- 
position is, that the author, since he did not see 
his prophecies fulfilled in individual instances, al- 
though the ideas lying at the basis of his prophetic 
visions contained truth, put a stop to the circula- 
tion of the book,—that after his death, and the 
death of the apostle John, it was again made pub- 
lic, and passed more easily as the work of the 
latter. This book appears to assume the existence 
of such a scheme of doctrine as we find in John’s 
gospel, and this seems to be at variance with the 
opinion of the earlier origin of the Apocalypse. 
Yet the main outlines of John’s peculiar doctrinal 
scheme might have been formed very early, from 
the mode in which he had received the life of 
Christ, according to his own mental conformation, 
before he appeared in Lesser Asia as a teacher in 
the Greek language; he also might have already 
adopted the use of such an expression as the term 
acyos, to designate the indwelling divine life of the 
Redeemer, according to the Aramaic word from 
which it was taken, (as this term in the Alexan. 
drian theosophic phraseology, certainly arose ori- 
ginally from a translation.) 

* We remark in this book, the vivid impression 
which Nero’s persecution of the Christians, his 
setting on fire part of the city of Rome, and espe- 
cially his eruelties, had made on the minds of 
men. The story that Nero was not really dead, 
but had retired’to the Euphrates, and would re- 
turn again from thence (see my Church History, 
i, 137) appears here more fully delineated by a 
Christian imagination, He is the monster to whom 
Satan gave all his power, who returns as anti- 
christ and the destroyer of Rome, who will force 
all to worship his image. The Roman empire at 
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the apostle, if it was the composition of the 
presbyter John who was his contemporary 


that time is set forth as the representative of 
heathenism, and of ungodly power personified, 
and in this connexion, under the image of the 
beast with seven heads (the seven Roman empe- 
rors which would succeed one another till the ap- 
pearance of anti-christ), Nero is signified as one 
of these heads (xiii, 3,) which appeared dead, but 
whose deadly wound was healed, so that to uni- 
versal astonishment he appeared alive again, Nero 
reappearing after it had been believed that he was 
dead, is the beast “ which was, and is not, and 
shall ascend out of the bottomless pit—and yet 
is,” Rev, xvii, 8. Of the seven emperors who 
were to reign until all appearance of anti-christ, 
it is said that five have fallen—one (Nero’s suc- 
cessor) is now reigning, and the other is not yet 
come; and when he comes, he must remain only 
a short time, and the beast which was and is not, 
is itself the eighth and one of the seven; (Nero as 
one of the seven Emperors is the fifth, but inas- 
much as he comes again as anti-christ, and founds 
the last universal monarchy following the succes- 
sion of the seven emperors, he is the eighth.) Nero 
comes from the East, supported by his tributaries 
—the ten kings (his Satraps, the ten horns of the 
beast) leagued with him to destroy Rome, and to 
make war on Christianity. The waters of the 
Euphrates are dried up, to make a way for Nero 
with his ten Satraps xvi. 12, who, in his service, 
would burn and destroy Rome, xvii. 16. All this 
marks the time in which the Apocalypse must 
have been written, the change of the emperor after 
Nero, while the image of this monster was yet in 
vivid recollection, and men were disposed to depict 
the future in magnified images of the past; it also 
agrees with this date, that the temple at Jerusalem 
is described as still in existence, i. 1, therefore it 
must be before the year 70. But in this book, I 
am struck with one contradiction, of which I have 
never met with a satisfactory solution. I shall re- 
joice to find that it has been explained by Dr. 
‘Lucke in his Commentary, which I am anxiously 
looking for. In vii. 4, the whole number of be- 
lieving Jews, is given as one hundred and forty- 
four thousand ; and though this number may seem 
to be merely an assumed round number, yet the 
number of Christians then existing among the 
Jews might not differ very greatly from it. See 
Acts xxi. 20. Besides these, an innumerable com- 
pany of believers from all nations and tongues ap- 
pear before the throne of God, from which the 
former as Jews are expressly distinguished. On 


the other hand, in xiv. 4, the hundred forty and — 


four thousand appear as the company of the elect 
from the great body of Christians in the whole 
world, who present the model of a holy life, as 
belonging to which a life of celibacy seems to be 
reckoned, a View which would not accord with 
John’s sentiments. Origen has indeed noticed 
this contradiction, T. I. Joh. § 1, 2; but he avails 
himself of the allegorical interpretation; he thinks 
that in the first passage, the Jews in a spiritual 
sense, the flower of Christians out of all nations 
are to be understood; this opinion, which others 
also have adopted, cannot be correct, for it is evi- 
dent from the other passage, that here on! 

lievers of Jewish descent are intended, As in the 
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at Ephesus, the banishment to the Isle of 
Patmos would relate to him, and not to the 
apostle of this name. And this change, 
by which the Apocalypse was attributed to 
the apostle, would have occasioned also the 
report of his banishment to this island, al- 
though it is possible that the same outward 
causes might have led to the banishment of 
both these distinguished teachers of the re- 
ligio illicita. But if we admit that another 
person wished to represent these revelations 
as those which the apostle John had re- 
ceived, and if we hence infer, that in order 
to personate John, he made use of certain 
passages in his life, then the words in i. 9, 
in case they are to be understood of a ba- 
nishment to the Isle of Patmos,* yet always 
presuppose the fact of such an exile of the 
apostle, and we must in this case place his 
banishment in the first period after his ar- 
rival in Lesser Asia. But it is possible 
that, independently of the Apocalypse, such 
a tradition might be spread that the apostle 
John was banished by the Emperor Domi- 
tian (in whose reign such banishments to 
the islands on account of passing over to 
Judaism or Christianity were not uncom- 
mon) to the Isle of Patmos or some other 
island; and it is possible that, from this 
tradition, the supposition was formed that 
the Apocalypse ascribed to the apostle was 
written during this period. Certainly we 
cannot refuse to believe the unanimous tra- 
dition of the Asiatic churches in the second 
century, that the apostle John, as a teacher 
of those churches, had to suffer on account 
of the faith, for which reason he is distin- 
guished as a martyr in the epistle quoted 
above of Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus. 


last quoted passage I can find nothing predicable 
of Jewish Christians, I cannot satisfy myself with 
the solution proposed by Credner in his Finlei- 
tung, p. 711. , 

* Here every thing depends on the interpreta- 
tion of the words in Rey. i, 9. There is no ne- 
cessary reference to sufferings on account of the 
gospel. The words may be understood thus; “I 
was in the Isle of Patmos for the purpose of pub- 
lishing the word of God, and testifying of Christ ;” 


which would be only saying that John had visited 


- favours this refere’ 
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that island for the sake of publishing the gospel. 
But a comparison with vi. I—rav trgpayuevav dia 
rov Aoyoy Tov Bea, nas dix rny praeTuglev ny ey oy— 
xii. 11, royos cic pxerugize Xx. 4, merereniousvos 
diz. rwv eagrueizy—would rather lead us to under. 
stand the words of sufferings, for the profession of 
the faith, and the phrase cvynomayves ev rn Sanpe 
nce, 

+ The words of the Epistle in —" 
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As in those regions where the general 
superintendence of the church devolved on 
John, manifold attempts were made to 
adulterate the Christian faith, as well as to 
disturb and suppress the spirit of Christian 
love, it was the main object of his pro- 
tracted labours to maintain and propagate 
the essence of the Christian faith and of 
Christian love, in opposition to these inju+ 
rious influences. Of this fact his writings 
bear witness, which as they were produced 
under such circumstances, give indications 
of their tendency even where they are not 
professedly and intentionally polemical, 
But as his natural character was rather 
contemplative than argumentative, the con- 
troversial element in his writings is not so 
decidedly indicated, nor developed with so 
definite and complete an outline, as in the 
dialectic Paul. His controversial style is 
more that of simple affirmation: from the 
fulness of his heart, he testifies his inmost 
conviction of the basis of salvation, and he 
only marks occasionally, and points out 
with abhorrence, the opposite of these con- 
victions, instead of entering into a full con- 
futation. This especially applies to his 
gospel. Since he wrote it among such 
churches and for such, among whom a 
multitude of traditions respecting the his- 
tory of Christ, oral and written, must long 
have been in circulation, as Paul had as- 
sumed the existence of the memorials in 
the exercise of his ministry, it might be ex. 
pected that in his historical representations 
he would take these circumstances into. ac» 
count, and hence designed to give only a 
selection from the evangelical history, such 
a one appeared to him best fitted to repre- 
sent Jesus as the Son of God, from whom 
alone men could receive eternal life,—to 
transfer to others the impression which the 
exhibition of his life had’ made upon him. 
self, as he declares at the close of his gos- 
pel, where he says, ‘‘and many other signs 
truly did Jesus in the presence of his disci. 
ples, which are not written in this book, 
But these are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing (by the virtue of this 
faith) ye might have life (true, divine, eter. 
nal life) through his name (through him as 
the Son of God); xx. 30,31, John ac. 


uoted above, xa: 
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cordingly made exactly this selection from 
the evangelical history, in order to lead 
men to this faith, to aid, strengthen, and 
uphold them in maintaining it. As, in the 
application of the idea of faith in John there 
were various shades of meaning, all these 
varieties may be included in the words 
“that ye may believe ;” and as they are 
all embraced in the apostle’s design, those 
polemic references must be understood 
which belong to the maintenance and con- 
firmation of that faith. And the delinea- 
tion of the life of Christ in its unity, as it 
proceeded from the heart and mind of John, 
must of itself have been adapted to form a 
barrier against all those tendencies which 
disturbed the purity of Christianity. But 
as this adaptation did not assume a direct 
polemical form, owing to the peculiarity 
of John’s mind, and the nature of the work 
(that of simple narrative), it cannot be 
proved that he had in his eye any special 
contreversies. Even those which, from 
his peculiar scene of labour, we might con- 
sider as most probably aimed at, cannot 
be ascertained from the gospel itself by 
any fair deduction; as, for example, the 
declaration “6 Avyos oupE eyevero,” which 
occurs in the introduction, and marks the 
spirit of the whole historical developement, 
as describing the revelation of the divine 
life in human form, is peculiarly suited to 
form a refutation of the Cerinthian gnosis. 
But there is no indication that John made 
this refutation a leading object of his gos- 
pel. In his narrative of Christ’s baptism, 
he might have hada strong inducement to 
bring forward this controversy, as Cerin- 
thus had affixed a peculiar interpretation 
on this event, in accordance with his gene- 
ral scheme. But in order to combat Cerin- 
thus, he must have commenced the history 
of Christ at an earlier period, and have 
adduced those marks of the Divine, which 
accompanied the birth of Christ. So also, 
though the manner in which the purely 
human in Christ is developed throughout 
the gospel is most decidedly opposed to 
Docetism, yet we can find in it no trace of 
a designed and continuous refutation of 
that heresy. The “6 dAovog Cups eyevero” 
is not in the least suited for this purpose, 
for, taken by itself, it may be fairly under- 
stood in the docetic sense, that the Avyos 
itself became coef, since Docetism consi- 
dered cugg only as the apparent sensuous 
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guise in which the Aoyvos presented itself to 
eyes of flesh. From this standing-point it 
might with propriety be affirmed that the 
Aoyos became cae¥, or presented itself in 
the form of gag. And in what John says of 
the flowing of water and blood from Christ’s 
side, it has been very erroneously attempted 
to find a refutation of Docetism. This ar- 
gumentation cannot affect the Docetz, for 
they would be as ready to allow that the 
Roman soldier and John saw the blood and 
water flowing, as to grant that Jesus pre- 
sented himself to the senses of men in his 
life and passion, as is narrated in the evan- 
gelical history. They only denied the ob- 
jective reality of the sensuous perceptions, 
and this denial would apply to one fact as 
well as to another. But John mentions it 
in that connexion simply as a sign of the 
reality of Christ’s death, in order thereby 
to establish faith in the reality of his resur- 
rection from the dead. 

It is only in the introduction to his gos- 
pel that John appears to design a special 
reference to men of any peculiar mental 
tendency ; a reference to those who busied 
themselves with speculations respecting the 
Logos as the Mediator between the hidden 
God and the creation,—and to this class 
those now belonged, who, after they had 
professed Christianity, threatened to adul- 
terate it by mingling with it their former 
speculations. It cannot indeed be denied 
that John, independently of any outward 
reference, might have been induced, by his 
Christian consciousness and by what Christ 
had declared respecting himself, to name 
him simply as the Logos. As Christ re- 
presents his word or words (his Aoyos, his 
envara, his pwvn) as the word of God him- 
self, that whereby alone God reveals him- 
self to men, the fountain of life, the word 
of life; so John might thereby be induced 
to distinguish him as the word which is 
God, (the self-revealing Divine Being sim- 
ply,) the Word, the Source of life, and also 
the reference to a Word of God, by which 
God already in the Old Testament* had re- 
vealed himself, might here be added, to 
point to its preparation in the Old Testa- 


* See the remarks of Dr. Lange of Jena in the 
“ Studien und Kritiken,” 1830, part iii. And this 
interpretation does not necessarily depend on the 
forced explanations of John’s introduction, occa- 
sioned by the peculiar dogmatic system of the 
inestimable and highly esteemed author, = 
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ment, for the revelation of the Divine Be- 
ing in Christ. Meanwhile, the manner in 
which John places this word without fur- 

- ther definition at the head of his whole re- 
presentation, makes it probable that, al- 
though he was perhaps led to the choice of 
this expression from within, since he sought 
for a new designation for a new idea, yet 
he connected with it an idea already exist- 
ing, and the train of thought with which he 
opens his gospel serves to, establish this 
opinion, John wished to lead those who 
busied themselves with speculations re- 
specting the Logos as the medium of all 
communicated life from God and of every 
relation of God, the central point of all the 
Theophanies—from their religious idealism, 
to a religious realism, to the acknowledg- 
ment of God revealed in Christ—to the 
consciousness that the Logos, as the divine 
fountain of life, had appropriated human 
nature, and through it communicated him- 
self as the fountain of all true life and light 
to every one who only believed in this his 
human appearance. Instead of wishing to 
investigate the hidden which no human 
mind can penetrate, he called on every one 
to contemplate Him who had revealed him- 
self in human nature—to believe and expe- 
rience, as he testified that he had seen and 
experienced, 

In the circular pastoral letter, which is 
distinguished as the first of his catholic 
epistles, the apostle presents himself to us 
under a fatherly relation to the churches of 
Lesser Asia, whose concerns, during his 
residence at Ephesus, he regulated with 
wakeful anxiety. Liicke* has justly re- 
marked, that the hortatory or paracletical 
element is by far the most conspicuous in 
it, and the polemical holds a very subordi- 
nate place, which agrees with John’s pecu- 
liar style. 

This epistle contains an admonition to 
the churches, to preserve the original faith 
steadfastly and truly under the manifold 
temptations which threatened them both 
from Jews and Gentiles, as-well as from 
various classes of false teachers—and an 
exhortation to a course of life correspond- 
ing to their faith,—with a warning against 
a formal Christianity, destitute of the true 
Christian spirit, and a false confidence 
grounded upon it. When we think of the 


* This epistle is in the apostolic sense a acyor 
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churches in Lesser Asia, in the transition 
from the Pauline age to that of John, as 
we have described their state in the pre- 
ceding pages, we probably shall not be 
able (since they were exposed to manifold 
diversified conflicts from within and with. 
out, and to dangers of various kinds) to 
find a unity in the hortatory and contro. 
versial references of the beginning, nor can 
we point out such a unity in the contents 
of the epistle itself without a forced or too 
subtle: an interpretation. Many passages 
may appear to be exhortations to steadfast- 
ness in the faith, amidst the allurements to 
unfaithfulness or-apostacy presented by the 
outward enemies of the church, both Jews 
and Gentiles. As to the latter, there were 
reasons for such exhortations, as the Chris- 
tians were still closely connected by so 
many ties to the- Gentile world ; new mem- 
bers were added continually to the Chris- 
tian communities from the Gentiles, whose 
faith required confirmation ; and since the 
first Neronian persecution,” individual per- 
secutions were constantly repeated, which 
were dangerous to the weak in faith. Un- 
der the same head may be classed the 
exhortation at the close of the epistle, 
faithfully to preserve the knowledge of the 
true God revealed through Christ as the 
source of eternal life, and to keep them- 
selves at a distance from idolatry. As it 
concerned the Jews, the churches in, Lesser 
Asia for the most part consisted of persons 
of Gentile descent, but those who were for- 
merly proselytes and individual Jews, who 
were mixed with them, formed a point of 
connexion, by which the Jews. could exert 
an influence on the churches, as we have 
remarked in the Christian communities of 
the Pauline and even of the Ignatian pe- 
riod. It might also seem, that when John 
combated persons who refused to acknow- 
ledge Jesus as the Messiah, he intended 
Jewish adversaries ; but a closer examina- 
tion will suggest several objections to this 
view. As in accordance with the prophetic 
expressions in the discourses of Christ him- 
self, it was expected that a special revela- 
tion of the anti-christian spirit would pre- 
cede the triumph of the kingdom of God, 
which was to be effected by the second 
coming of Christ, so John recognised as a 


* If we do not directly admit that this epistle 
was written in the last part of the Johannean pe- 
riod, under the Emperor Nerva. 
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mark of this approaching crisis, that many 
organs of this anti-christian spirit had 
already made their appearance. Now this 
could not refer to Jewish adversaries, for 
these from the very first were never want- 
ing. The apostle moreover says of them, 
“They have gone out from our midst, but 
they belonged not in disposition to us; for 
had they belonged in disposition to us, they 
would have remained with us; but by their 
outward separation from us, it became 
manifest that not all who belonged out- 
wardly to us belong to us also inwardly.” 
This may indeed be understood of those 
who, while they still made a profession of 
Christianity, were always in their disposi- 
tion more inclined to Judaism, so that at 
last they openly passed over to it and be- 
came the opponents of Christianity. But 
such frequent conversions or apostacies to 
Judaism in the’ Asiatic churches of this pe- 
riod were by no means probable. It is 
more natural to think of those members of 
Christian communities, who had fostered in 
their bosoms heretical tendencies foreign to 
Christianity, which must have at last re- 
sulted in their open separation from them. 
With justice, John says of a time like this, 
in which churches were formed out of va- 
rious mental elements not all in an equal 
measure attracted and penetrated by Chris- 
tianity, that whatever portion was truly 
animated by the Christian spirit, must be 
separated by a refining process proceeding 
from the life of the Church itself, from 
what was only superficially affected by 
Christianity, and wore the mere semblance 
of it. Besides the manner in which the 
apostle exhorts believers to hold fast the 
doctrine announced to them from the be- 
ginning—his saying to them that they re- 
quired no farther instruction to put them on 
their guard against the spread of those 
errors—that they need only to be referred 
to the anointing of the Holy Spirit already 
received, to their indwelling Christian con- 
sciousness (ii. 22), all this rather imports 
an opposition to false teachers, rather than 
to decided adversaries of the gospel, who 
could not be so dangerous to believers. 
Although John describes his opponents 
as those who did not acknowledge Jesus as 
the Messiah, yet, according to the remarks 
that we just made, this cannot be under- 
stood of decided unbelieving opponents of 
the Messianic dignity of Jesus. And we 
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must explain this shorter description of his 
opponents by the longer, according to 
which they are represented as those who 
would not acknowledge Jesus Christ as 
having appeared in the flesh, or Jesus as 
the Messiah appearing in the flesh. There- 
fore, from their Docetic standing-point they 
would not receive the annunciation of a 
Messiah appearing in the flesh ; the reality 
of the life, actions and sufferings of Christ 
in the form of earthly human nature.* 
And since John could not separate the di- 
vine and the human ‘in the person and life 
of the Redeemer from one another, for 
both had revealed themselves to him as in- 
separable in the unity of the appearance of 
the Son of God,—it appeared to him, that 
whoever did not acknowledge Jesus as the 
Son of God in the whole unity and com- 
pleteness of his divine and human life, did 
not truly believe in Jesus as the Son of 
God, the Messiah; and since only thus the 
eternal divine source of life revealed itself 
to men, and a way to communion with 
God was opened for all,—it appeared to 
him that whoever denied the reality of the 
revelation of the divine Logos in the flesh, 
denied the Son of God himself and the 
Father also. This was the real anti- 
christian spirit of falsehood, which, though 
connecting itself in appearance with the 
Christian profession, in fact threatened to 
destroy faith in the Son, and in the Father 
as revealed in the Son. Ina passage which 
is rather practical than controversial, where 
John, for the purpose of exhortation, lays 
down the position that faith in Jesus as the 
Son of God arms with power for all con- 
flicts with the world, he adds, ‘Jesus is he 
who has revealed himself as the Messiah 
by watert and by blood,—by means of the 


* Tf it be objected, as by Lange in his “ Beitrage 
zur alteste Kirchengeschichte,” Leipzig 1828, vol. 
i, p. 121, that if John designed the confutation of 
Docetism, he would have expressed himself in 
some precise terms, such as we find in the Epis- 
tles of Ignatius; the answer is, that it is John’s 
favourite method not to mark the object of con- 
troversy more distinctly and fully. 

t As the “ teyerSeu di aizxros” relates to Jesus 
subjectively, as the person who had revealed him- 
self by his own sufferings, so also the second 
clause, “teyerSas di idxroc,” is most naturally re- 
ferred to something affecting Jesus personally, 
and, therefore, not to the baptism instituted b 
him. This reason is not perfectly decisive, for, if 
the sufferings of Christ are not contemplated in 
their subjective aspect, (that is simply in relation 
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baptism received by him,* and by means 
of his redeeming sufferings and that which 
the Spirit of God, whose witness is infalli- 
ble, has effected and still effects, by him, 
testifies the same. The threefold witness 
of the water, the blood, and the spirit, thus 
unite to verify the same.” 

It is possible that John in this passage 
collected such marks as appeared to him 
most striking, which distinguished Jesus as 
the Son of God, without any special con- 
troversial reference. But it is also possible 
that he connected a polemical with a pa- 
reenetical design, and therefore was induced 
to select exactly these marks; and in this 
case it would be certainly natural to sup- 
pose an intended contradiction of the Co- 
rinthian view which separated the Christ 
who appeared at the Baptism from the cru- 
cified Jesus. 

This epistle then contains an impressive 


to Jesus as the sufferer,) but rather on their ob- 
jective aspect, as redeeming sufferings, as that by 
which Christ effected the salvation of mankind, 
then the coming by water might be taken to de- 
note the institution of baptism, which is necessa- 
rily required for completing the redeeming work 
of Christ. But what Licke in his Commentary, 
2d ed. p. 288, has urged against the view I have 
taken, does not appear pertinent. The Messiah 
(he thinks) was to be inducted to his office by a 
solemn inauguration. This was performed through 
John as the appointed prophet by means of the 
Messianic baptism. Hence the coming by water 
is placed first, by which Jesus at first revealed 
himself as the Messiah; and from which his whole 
public Messianic ministry dates its commence. 
ment. This must have been peculiarly important 
in John’s estimation, who was first led to Christ 
by the testimony of the baptist. On the contrary, 
I believe that if he had meant the baptism insti- 
tuted by Christ, he would place first the coming 
by blood, for I cannot agree with what Liicke 
says in p. 291. “But because though idvs from 
the beginning denotes purification, yet the full 
purification lies in the dua, John emphatically 
adds, “cux ey tw iduts sroyoy (with which alone 
John the Baptist appeared, and therefore was not 
the Messiah, Matt, iii, 14) xan’ ty rQ vdare wat ro 
aizaci.”” The Baptism of Christ was in the apos- 
tle’s view altogether different from that of John, 
With it was connected perfect purification. Water- 
baptism and Spirit-baptism cannot here be sepa- 
rated from one another, and this Christian baptism 
necessarily presupposes the redeeming sufferings 
of Christ. See Ephes. v. 25, 26. As far as Cerin- 
thus acknowledged the Messiah only as éadayv. év 
wo dart, not as éaSoy ty tw diets, this would 
agree with a designed opposition to his doctrine. 

* On account of the importance which is attri, 
buted to it in the Gospel of John, in reference to 
the unveiling of the Messiah’s dignity and the 
hidden glory of Jesus, ’ 
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appeal against the practical adulterations of 
Christianity. The apostle declares that 
only he who practised righteousness was 
born of God,—that a life in communion 
with Christ and a life of sin are irrecon- 
cilable,—that whoever lived in sin was far 
from knowing him; whoever committed sin 
transgressed also the law, and sin was pe- 
culiarly a transgression of the law. From 
this contrast, it might be inferred that the 
false Gnosis here combated had produced 
and confirmed practical errors; and we 
may believe that we here find traces of the 
false liberalism and antinomianism of the 
later Gnosis, such as we have pointed out 
above, p. 220, in many appearances of this 
age. In this case his opponents would be 
only those who opposed the ethical under 
the form of law, and said, What you call 
sin appears so only to those who are still 
enthralled in legal: bondage ; we must give 
proof of our being free from the law by not 
regarding such commands. But if John 
had been called to oppose such a gross an- 
tinomianism, he would have had to main- 
tain against it the dignity and holiness of 
the law, and his line of argument would 
have been in a very different direction, in- 
deed quite the reverse. He must have said, 
Whoever transgresses the law, commits sin, 
and the transgression of the law is sin. 
Also from his saying “‘ whoever sinneth, 
knoweth not Christ,” it by no means fol- 
lows that those against whom he is writing, 
taught a Gnosis of immoral tendency. Nor 
is it evident that the practical errors which 
he combated proceeded in general from er- 
roneous speculation; nothing more was 
needed for their production than that un- 
christian tendency which would naturally 
spring up in Christian communities, after 
they had been for some time established, in 
which Christianity lad passed from parents 
to children, and become a matter of cus- 
tom, and thus easily gave birth to reliance 
on the opus operatum of faith and of out- 
ward profession, instead of viewing fazth 
as an animating principle of the inward 
life. In opposition to such a tendency, 
which disowned the claims of Christianity 
on the whole of life, and palliated immo- 
rality, the apostle says, ‘© Whoever lives in 
sin, whatever be his pretensions, is far from 
knowing Jesus Christ; all sin is a trans- 
gression of the divine law, which in its 
whole extent is sacred to the Christian.” 
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The view of the false teachers to which 
we have been led by the First Epistle of 
John,* is confirmed by the second, ad- 
dressed to a Christian female in those parts, 
named Cyria, and her children; for in this 
we find similar warnings against false 
teachers who would not acknowledge the 
appearance of Jesus Christ in human na- 
ture.t He speaks of their efforts as forming 
a new feature of the times, and describes 
them not as the adversaries of Christianity 
in general, but as persons who had aposta- 


* It is remarkable that the author of the two 
last epistles of John styles himself a presbyter, a 
term which is not suited to designate an apostle, and 
particularly since at that time, and in that region, 
a person was living who was usually distinguish- 
ed by the name of the presbyter John. Such was 
the presbyter John to whom Papias appeals, Euseb. 
iii, 29, and we might be tempted to attribute this 
epistle to him. He appears to have been com- 
monly distinguished by the name of the presbyter 
(which is here a title of office) John from the 
apostle John, and hence the word xger@utegoc was 
wont to be placed before the name John. It is 
indeed improbable that, during the lifetime of the 
apostle, another could have attained such high re- 
pute among the churches, as the epistle leads us 
to suppose of its author; but it might have been 
written after the apostle’s death, for that the pres- 
byter survived him may be inferred, as Credner 
justly remarks, from the circumstance that Papias, 
in speaking of what John and the other apostles 
had said, uses the word ¢izvey, but when speaking 
of the two individuals who had not heard Christ 
himself, Aristion and the presbyter John, he says 
asyousy. On the other hand, we are obliged to 
acknowledge, that the great harmony of colour- 
ing, tone, and style, between the first epistle and 
the two others, favours the opinion of their being 
written by the same person ; nor can this be coun- 
terbalanced by the instances of single expressions 
that do not occur elsewhere in John’s writings. 
It is difficult to imagine how that presbyter, espe- 
cially if we are to consider the Apocalypse as his 
work, could adopt a style so foreign to himself, in 
so slavish a manner, during the latter years of his 
life, As to the name of presbyter which John here 
assumes, we can hardly think it of consequence 
that Papias distinguishes the apostles by the term 
weer Guteesl, for it is evident that he so calls them 
only in relation to their contemporaries as belong. 
ing to astill earlier period, and it cannot hence be 
inferred that John gave himself that title. But 
since there is no original document extant, in 
which John marks his relation to the church, we 
cannot pronounce an opinion that he was never 
known by such an epithet. 

+ It appears to me most natural to explain the 
present in 2 John 7, tex ox:evov instead of eanruSore, 
by supposing that John used this form owing to 
the impression on his mind that these false teach- 
ers not only refused to acknowledge the historical 
manifestation of Jesus Christ, but also denied the 
possibility, in general, of a Messiah’s appearing in 
the flesh. 
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tized from the original doctrine of Christ. 
He solemnly protests against all falsifiers 
of that doctrine, enjoins on the faithful not 
to receive them into their houses, nor to 
salute them as Christian brethren.* 

The Third Epistle of John, which is ad- 
dressed to an influential person, probably 
an overseer in one of the churches, named 
Gaius, also contains several important hints 
respecting the existing state of the church. 
This Gaius had distinguished himself by 
the active love with which he had received 
the messengers of the faith, who had come * 
from foreign parts and visited his church. 
But in the same Christian community there 
was a domineering individual, Diotrephes, 
who had shown a very different disposition 
towards these missionaries. He not only 
was not ready to give them a hospitable 
reception, but wished to prevent others 
from doing so, and even threatened to ex- 
clude them from church-communion. He 
refused to acknowledge the authority of 
the apostle, and even indulged in malicious 
invectives against him. It is evident, that 
if a member of a Christian community 
ventured to conduct himself in such a man- 
ner towards an apostle, he must have had 
personal reasons for not treating him with 
that reverence which was shown to an 
apostle by all believers; just as those who 
were hostile to Paul had special grounds 
for disputing his apostolic authority.t It 


* Although we may recognise in the form of 
this expression a natural characteristic of John, a 
vehemence of affection as strong in its antipathies 
as in its attachments, yet its harshness is much 
softened by a reference to the circumstances under 
which he was writing. He certainly wished only 
to express, in the strongest terms, that every ap- 
pearance should be avoided of acknowledging 
these persons as Christian brethren, Only on 
this account he says, that they are not to be sa- 
luted, which, in the literal sense, he would not 
have said even in reference to heathens, We 
must restrict it to the peculiar sense of Christian 
salutation, which was not a mere formality, but 
a token of Christian brotherhood. But to pre- 
serve the purity of Christianity and the welfare 
of the Christian church, it was very important to 
exclude from the very beginning the reception of 
these persons (who, by their arbitrary speculations 
and fabrications, threatened to destroy the grounds 
of the Christian faith) into the churches, which 
were not sufficiently armed against their arts, and 
into which they had various methods fis 
ating themselves. Va 

t It may appear strange that Paul, the most in- 
fluential of the apostles, is not mentioned in the 
Apocalypse, and that in xxi. 14, only twelve apos- 
tles are named as forming the foundation of the 
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is also very improbable, that this unfriendly 
behaviour towards the missionaries, could 
have arisen at this period from an aversion 
to their calling simply as such. We must 
rather attempt to discover a special ground 
of dislike to these individual missionaries. 
Nor is it unnatural to suppose that there 
was one common ground for his hostility 
both to the apostle and the missionaries, 
Now let us suppose that the latter were of 
Jewish descent. It is said to their praise, 
that they went out to publish the gospel, 
without taking any thing of the heathen for 
their maintenance. If they were Jewish 
missionaries this would serve as a praise- 
worthy distinction, for from what Paul has 
said respecting this class of persons, we 

. know that many of them abused the right 
of the publishers of the gospel to be main- 
tained by those for whose salvation they 
laboured. Now, as there existed in the 
Gentile churches an ultra-pauline party, of 
a violent, one-sided, anti-jewish tendency, 
and the forerunner of Marcion, Diotrephes 
possibly stood at the head of such a body, 
and his hostile conduct towards these mis- 
sionaries, as well as towards the apostle 
John, who on his arrival in Lesser Asia 
had sought to reconcile the differences that 
were on the point of breaking out, by the 
harmonizing influence of the Christian 
spirit—may be traced to the same source. 
Thus ata later period, Marcion attached 
himself to Paul alone, and paid no deference 
té the authority of John. 

Various traditions respecting the labours 
of John in these regions, which he con- 
tinued to a very advanced age, perfectly 
agree with that image of fatherly superin- 
tendence presented to us in these epistles. 

.Ina narrative attested by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus,* we see how he visited the Chris- 


New Jerusalem. Though the reference to the 
twelve tribes might induce the author, whose 
imagery was borrowed from the Old Testament, 
to mention only the original number of the apos- 
tles, still the apparent undervaluation of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles which this seems to imply, 
must excite our surprise. And we are ready to 
ask, whether the author did not belong to those 
who did not place Paul exactly on a level with the 
older apostles, and did not sufficiently acknowledge 
his fitness for the apostolic work, though we must 
at the same time perceive how very he was 
from the Judaism that would easily ally itself with 
such a tendency, and how deeply he was imbued 
with the Christian universalism of John’s school 


of theology. 
* Quis dives salv. c. 42. 
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tians in the parts round about Ephesus, 
organized the churches, and provided for the 
appointment of the most competent persons 
to fill the various church-offices. On one 
of these occasions, he noticed a young man 
who promised to be of much service in the 
cause of the gospel. He commended him 
to one of the overseers as a valuable trust 
committed to him by the Lord. The over- 
seer carefully watched him till he received 
baptism. But he placed too much reliance 
on baptismal grace. He left him to him- 
self, and the youth, deprived of his faithful 
protection, and seduced by evil associates, 
fell deeper into corruption, and at last be- 
came captain of a band of robbers. Some 
years after, when John revisited that church, 
he was informed to his great sorrow of the 
woful change that had taken place in the 
youth of whom he had entertained such 
hopes. Nothing could keep him back from 
hastening to the retreat of the robbers. He 
suffered himself to be seized and taken into 
their captain’s presence ; but he could not 
sustain the sight of the apostle; John’s vene- 
rable appearance brought back the recollec- 
tion of what he had experienced in earlier 
days, and awakened his conscience. He fled 
away in consternation ; but the venerable 
man, full of paternal love, and exerting him- 
self beyond his strength, ran after him. 
He called upon him to take courage, and 
announced to him the forgiveness of sins 
in the name of the Lord. By his fatherly 
guidance he succeeded in rescuing his soul, 
and formed him into a worthy member of 
the Christian community.* Another tra- 
dition preserved by Jeromef bears also the 


* Clemens gives this narrative, which breathes 
the spirit of John, as a veritable historical tradi- 
tion, and no legend, “ubos = acyos, not a puboc in 
the sense of a fable, a legend; zxcure puiSoy, ov 
PUSov, adhrAa ovTe royor mwaerdedrureyoy nae 
pynan Tepuraeypevoy. See Segaar on the passage. 
Such late traditions are indeed not sufficient pledges 
to authenticate a narrative as true in all its parts. 
It is possible that such a narrative might be so 
constructed, partly to check the injurious confi- 
dence in the magical effects of baptism, and to 
set in a clear light the truth, that every one after 
obtaining baptism needed so much the greater 
watchfulness over himself—and partly to counter- 
work the opinion of the Rigorists on the nature of 
Repentance, that whoever violated the baptismal 
covenant by peccata mortalia, could not again re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins. But at all events, this 
narrative, which is free from all colouring of the 
miraculous, gives the impression of a matter of 
fact lying at its basis. 

+ Comment. in Ep. ad Galat. c. vi. 
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impress of the apostle’s spirit. When the 
venerable John could no longer walk to’ the 
meetings of the church, but was borne 
thither by his disciples, he always uttered 
the same address to the church; he re- 
minded them of that one commandment 
which he had received from Christ himself 
as comprising all the rest, and forming the 
distinction of the New Covenant, ‘“ My 
children, love one another.” And when 
asked why he always repeated the same 
thing, he replied, “That if this one thing 
were attained, it would be enough.” 

Thus the aged apostle laboured to the 
close of the first century; and the spirit 
that diffused itself from the churches of Les- 
ser Asia during the first half of the second 
century, testifies of his protracted ministry 
in those regions. The Lord made use of 
his instrumentality to prevent the founda- 
tion of the faith here laid by the apostle 
Paul from being buried under a heap of 
heterogeneous speculations—and to pre- 
serve the unity of the Christian faith and 
life from being distracted by various extra- 
vagances; that the glorious body of the 
Christian church might not be divided into 
a multitude of sects and schools, and es- 
pecially that a schism might not be pro- 
duced by the increasing opposition of the 
Judaizing and Hellenistic elements, His 
peculiar tendency, which served to exhibit 
rather the fulness and depth of a heart 
filled with the spirit of Christ, than the 
sharpness and distinctness of doctrinal 
ideas, was adapted, while it rejected with 
ardent love whatever threatened to en- 
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danger the foundation of faith in the Son of 
God, to conciliate subordinate differences, 
and to promote the formation of a universal 
Christian communion out of heterogeneous 
elements: The extent of his influence is 
marked by the simple practical spirit, the 
spirit of zealous love to the Lord, and the 
spirit of Christian fidelity in firmly adhering 
to the original apostolic traditions, even 
though not perfectly understood, which 
distinguished the Christian teachers of 
Lesser Asia in their conflict with the 
Gnosticism which was then beginning to 
prevail. 

With John the apostolic age of the 
church naturally closes. The doctrine of 
the gospel which by him had been still ex- 
hibited in its original purity was now ex- - 
posed, without the support of apostolic au- 
thority, to a conflict with a host of op- 
ponents, some of whom had already made 
their appearance ; the Church was hence- 
forth left to form itself to maturity without 
any visible human guidance, but under the 
invisible protection of the Lord: and finally, 
after a full and clear developement of oppos- 
ing influences, it was destined to attain the 
higher and conscious unity which distin- 
guished the spirit of the apostle John. 

We wish now to contemplate more 
closely the developement of the Christian 
doctrine in its original form, and to observe 
how the unity of the Spirit exhibited itself 
in the manifoldness of the natural varieties 
animated by that Spirit, and in the various 
modes of conception which proceeded from 
those varieties. 
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Tae doctrine of Christ was not given 
as a rigid dead letter, in one determinate 
form of human character, but it was an- 
nounced as the word of spirit and of life 
with a living flexibility and variety, by 
men enlightened by the Divine Spirit, who 
received and appropriated it in a living 
manner, in accordance with their various 
constitutional qualities, and the difference 
of their course of life and education, This 
difference served to manifest the living unity, 
the riches and the depth of the Christian 
spirit in the manifoldness of the forms of 
conception, which unintentionally illus- 
trated each other and supplied their mutual 
deficiencies. Christianity, indeed, was de- 
signed and adapted to appropriate and 
elevate the various tendencies of human 
character, to blend them by means of a 
higher unity, and, agreeably to the design 
of the peculiar fundamental tendencies of 
human nature, to operate through them for 
the realization of the ideal of Man, and the 
exhibition of the kingdom of God in the 
human race through all ages. 

In the developement of the original 
Christian doctrine, we can distinguish three 
leading tendencies, the Pauline, the Ja- 
cobean (between which the Petrine forms 
an intermediate link), and the Johannean.* 
We wish first to review the Pauline form 
of doctrine, since in this we find the fullest 


* Dr, Nitzsch, in reference to the various forms 
of apostolic doctrine, admirably remarks,—“ To 
disown them in favour of a one-sided dogmatism, 
is to abandon that completeness and solidity which 
these modes of conser the Christian faith 
impart, while they reciprocally complete one an- 
other; it is to slight that by which scripture truth 
maintains its elevation above all conflicting sys- 
tems.”—See “ Die Theologische Zeitschrift,” edited 
by Schleiermacher, De Wette, and Liicke, 1822, 
part 3, p. 68, sts 


and most complete developement of Chris-. 
tian truth, which will best serve as the 
basis of comparision in tracing the leading 
tendencies of the other apostles. 
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THE PAULINE DOCTRINE, 


In order to develope from its first prin- 
ciples the peculiar system of this apostle, 
we must take into consideration the pecu- 
liar qualities of his ardent and profound 
mind—his peculiar education, how he was 
formed in the Pharisaic schools to a dialec- 
tic and systematic developement of his ac- 
quirements—the peculiar manner in which 
he was led from the most rigorous Judaism 
to faith in the gospel, by a powerfull im- 
pression on his soul which formed a grand 
crisis in his history. We must recollect 
the peculiarity of his sphere of action as 
an apostle, in which he had to oppose an 
adulteration of Christianity arising from a . 
mixture of those views which he himself 
had held before his conversion. In refer- 
ence to the sources from which he derived 
his knowledge of the Christian doctrine, 
we must also bear in mind what he says 
respecting his independence and separate 
standing as a teacher of the gospel. There 
is no doubt, for he occasionally alludes to 
it, that he had met with a traditionary re- 
cord of the sayings, actions, and precepts 
of Christ, and these formed the materials 
for the developement of his Christian know- 
ledge (p. 66); but the Spirit promised by 
Christ to his disciples, who was to disclose 
to them the whole meaning and extent of 
the truth announced by him, enlightened 
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Paul in an independent manner, so as to 
develope the truths of which the germ was 
contained in those traditions, and form 
them into one whole with the earlier di- 
vine revelations, and with the truths im- 
planted in.the original constitution of man 
as a religious being. Those who blamed 
him for blending foreign Jewish elements 
with Christianity, entirely misconceived the 
views. of that apostle, who most clearly 
apprehended and most fully developed the 
points of opposition between Judaism and 
Christianity. Nor does it in the least 
justify their censures that he made use of 
certain Jewish elements, which contained 
nothing at variance with Christianity, but 
rather served as the groundwork of the 
new dispensation. A comparison of the 
Pauline leading ideas with the words of 
Christ as reported by Matthew and Luke, 
proves that the germs of the former are 
contained in the latter. 

That which constituted the preparative 
standing-point for Paul’s whole Christian 
life, and determined his transition from 
Judaism to Christianity, laid also the foun- 
dation for the peculiar form in which the 
latter was received and intellectually ap- 
prehended by him. Here we find the na- 
tural central-point, from which we proceed 
in the developement of his doctrine. 
ideas of voyos and dixatocuvy form the con- 
nexion as well as the opposition of his 
earlier and later standing-point. The term 
Oixousoovvn in the Old Testament sense, de- 
signates the theocratic way of thinking and 
life, and also that unrestricted theocratic 
right of citizenship which entitled to a par- 
ticipation in the temporal goods of the 
community, and to eternal felicity. Ac- 
cording to his former views, Paul believed 
that he had acquired a title to the epithet 
of dimowg by the strict observance of the 
law; as, in truth, the Pharisees, to whom 
he belonged, placed their confidence and 
indulged their pride in that observance, 
while they guarded against the violation of 
the law by a variety of prohibitions. He 
was, as he himself asserts (Phil. iii.), 
blameless as far as related to this legal 
righteousness. And now from his Chris- 
tian standing-point the epithet of dixasos,™ 


* Paul was very far from employing the word 
dixasocuvn merely to designate a subordinate moral 
standing-point like the later anti-Jewish Gnostics, 
for he always proceeded on the theocratical prin- 
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was in his esteem the highest that could 
be given to a human being, and dixasocuvn 
expressed complete fitness for participation 
in all the privileges and blessings of the 
theocracy, and consequently of salvation, 
Cum. Arxouoduvn and 2wyn were always in 
his mind correlative ideas. But his con- 
ceptions of the nature of this dixeuo¢vwn had 
undergone a total revolution since he was 
convinced of the insufficiency and nullity 
of that which he had before distinguished by 
this name. That dixaiocvvy vousxn he now 
regarded as only an apparent righteousness, 
which might satisfy human requirements, 
but could not, however plausible, deceive 
a holy God, and therefore was of no avail 
in reference to the kingdom of God. It 
was henceforth his fundamental principle, 
that no man by such works as he might 
be able to accomplish from the standing- 
point of the law, could attain a righteous- 
ness that would avail before God.* This 
maxim, which marks the opposition be- 
tween his earlier and later views, it was 
his main object to develope in arguing with 
his Judaizing opponents. Now he cer- 
tainly in this controversy first treated of 
the e?va vowov as an observance of the ritual 
prescriptions of the law; for his adversa- 
ries wished to impose even these on the 
believing Gentiles as belonging to the true 
Oimouoduvn and as essential to fitness for the 
kingdom of God; and this it was which 
he would not allow. Yet from the stand- 
ing-point of Judaism such a distinction be- 
tween the ceremonial and moral law was 
not possible, for every thing was contem- 
plated as a divine command ; both equally 
involved obedience to the divine revealed 
will, and both required a disposition of sin- 
cere piety.}| Though Paul in different 
passages and references had sometimes the 


ciples of the Old Testament. I cannot therefores 
admit that, in Rom. vy. 7, a higher degree of mo. 

rality is intended by the word dyaSoc than by di. 

xaos. The opposite is evident, from the manner 

in — Paul places these words together in Rom. 

vii. 12. 

* The Pauline expression ob dixatotras tvarricy 
vou ev eas V yoxxoy OF $x Vouoy maga cael, is a 
phrase which most probably Paul very soon form. 
ed, from the peculiar developement of his Christian 
convictions, arising from the method of his con- 
version, 7 . 

+t When Christ, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
says that he came not to destroy the law or the 
prophets, but to fulfil, pete a made no such 
distinction. etn 
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JUSTIFICATION AND WORKS OF THE LAW. 


ritual, and at other times the moral portion | from the external, but the external must 


of the vow.o¢ especially in his thoughts, yet | proceed from the internal. 


Still in this © 


the same general idea lies always at the | case, works corresponding to the require- 


basis of his reasonings. 
occasion, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
to impugn the justifying power and con- 
tinued obligation of the ceremonial law, 
still his argumentation proceeds on the 
whole idea of the vowog. It is the idea of 
an externally prescribed rule of action, the 
law as commanding, but which by its com- 
mands can never produce an internal al- 
terationin man, Satisfaction can be given 
to the law—which indeed is true of every 
law as such—only by perfect obedience. 
Now since no man is able to effect the 
obedience thus required by the divine law, 
it of course pronounces condemnation on 
all as guilty of its violation; Gal. iii, 10. 
This is true of the imperative moral law 
which is revealed in the conscience, not 
less than of particular injunctions of this 
law exhibited in the Old Testament theo- 
eratic form, as Paul himself applies it in 
the Epistle to the Romans to the law writ- 
ten on the hearts of men, the law of con- 
science, which, as he asserts, calls forth 
the consciousness of guilt in’ those to whom 
the vowog was not given in the external 
theocratic form. 

In reference to the whole idea of the 
vowog in the revelation of the divine require- 
ments to man in the form of an imperative 
law, the apostle says, Gal. iii. 21, that if 
it could make men inwardly alive, if it 
could impart a true internal life from 
which all goodness would spontaneously 
proceed, then it would be right to speak of 
a dixasoguvn proceeding from the law. Yet 
in that case, if man were truly in harmony 
with the requirements of the law in the 
constitution of his internal life, it could not 
be properly said that he obtained a right- 
eousness available before God by the works 
of the law; for the external supposes the 
internal; the disposition of true righteous- 
ness is manifest of itself to the eye of om- 
niscience ;* the internal cannot proceed 


* This is acknowledged by Aristotle; or de} ra 
Sinain menrrovrss dinawous yiverSal—re meaypara 
Sinaia reyeras, Sray h rovers ole dv 6 dimatec wet- 
Eacev' dinatos de—erriy oy 0 TauTe mexrrey, trae 
uat é oura Terrrayv as ab din atol—mrexrrouriv. Eth. 
Nich. ii. 3. As Paul contrasts the standing-point 
of the righteousness of the law and that of true 
righteousness, so Aristotle contrasts the ca u7o 
Tov vouov reTaymeve wos, and the rac sxovre 


When he had| ments of the law would be the necessary 


marks of the truly righteous and of the 
righteousness that avails before God, of 
what is truly well-pleasing to God. But 
in the present condition of man, this is no- 
where to be found. The disposition cor- 
responding to the requircments of the law 
does not exist in man, and an external law 
cannot produce a change internally, cannot 
communicate power for fulfilling its own 
commands, nor overcome the opposition 
that exists in the disposition. Even if a 
man be influenced by inferior motives, by 
carnal fear or hope, by vanity which would 
recommend itself to God or man, to ac- 
complish what is commanded according to, 
appearance, still the disposition required 
by the spirit of the Jaw would be wanting. 
The works resulting from such attempts, 
whether they related to the moral or ritual 
part of the vowos, would want the disposi- 
tion which is the mark of the genuine 
dixouoduvy, presenting itself before a holy 
God. It results from this connexion of 
ideas, that though épya vowou may in them- 
selves be works which really exhibit the ful-. 
filling of the law, they would be-considered. 
by Paul as acts of a merely superficial ex- 
ternal, and not internal obedience, they 
would bear the impress of mere legality, in. 
opposition to true piety and morality. The 
épyo. vowou are not classed with épya dyaSa 
but opposed to them; Eph.ii.10. Ofsuch 
a legal righteousness he speaks when he 
says, Phil. ii. 6, that in this. respect he had 
been a Pharisee without blame, though 
viewing it afterwards from the Christian, 
standing-point he esteemed it as perfectly 
nugatory. Thus, in a twofold sense, Paul 
could say that by works of the law no man 


Tee Tel ixnaora, Se eivas dyatoy,, asya d” olov dix 
meoateerwy (the georiy re tov aveyuxros, from which 
all right action must proceed; Rom, viii. 5). But 
Christianity elevates the reference of the mind 
above the reflection of the good in the rexrropeva 
to the auto ayaSoy, the original source and arche. 
type of all good in God, to communion with God, 
and the exhibition of this communion in the ac- 
tions of the life. It is the disposition of the truly 
righteous: which refers every thing to the glory of 
God. Morality is a manifestation and exhibition 
of the divine life, And Christianity points out 
the process of developement through which a 
man, by means of regeneration, may attain to 
that deer which produces the right wgoaigerse. 
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could be justified before God. Taking the 
expression works of the law in an ideal 
sense, no man can perform such works as 
are required by the law; taking it in an 
empirical sense, there are no works which 
are really performed on the standing-point 
of the law, and correspond to its spirit and 
requirements, | , 

If the assertion of the insufficiency of the 
righteousness of the law be made without 
more exactly defining it, it may be sup- 
posed to mean, that the-moral commands 
of the law exhibit only an inferior moral 
standing-point, and on that account can 
jead no one to true righteousness. Ac- 
cording to this supposition, our judgment 
respecting the claims of Christianity would 
take a particular direction, and we should 
consider the exhibition of a complete sys- 
tem of morals, as forming its essential pre- 
eminence over the former dispensation. 
But from the manner in which Paul makes 
this assertion, it .is.evident that this is not 
his meaning. ‘He never complains of the 
law as defective in this respect, but on the 
contrary eulogizes it as in.itself holy and 
good ; Rom. vii. 12.° The.single command- 
ment of love which stands at the head of 
the voues, contains in fact every thing (Ro- 
mans xiii, 9) essential to. moral perfection, 
and whoever fulfilled: this would ‘be truly 
righteous. And in the two first chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans, his aim is to 
prove that the Jews in relation to their-vowog, 
as well.as the Gentiles in relation:to the 
moral Jaw: inscribed on their hearts, were 
not wanting in their knowledge of -what 
was good,; but in the power of will to per- 
form what they knew tobe good. ‘The 
reason why the law could not produce true 
righteousness, consisted in the fact that.it 
presented goodness only in the form of an 
external command, and also, in the rela- 
tion of the command to the moral condi- 
tion of those.to whom the law was given. 
This leads us to the central point of the 
Pauline Anthropology; namely, human 
nature as estranged from the divine life and 
standing in opposition to the requirements 
of the law ; whether the eternal moral law, 
or the law in its outward theocratical form. 
This opposition we must now examine 
more minutely, 

That principle in human nature which 
strives against the fulfilment of the law, 
the apostle generally distinguishes by the 
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name of the Flesh, and the man in whom 
this principle predominates, or the man 
whose mind is not yet transformed by 
Christianity, by the name of cagximog or ru 
ris Cagxos peeve. He represents this prin- 
ciple striving against the law as a law in 
the members, which opposes the law of 
reason ; he speaks of “the motions of sin 
in the members” which obstructed the ful- 
filment of the law acknowledged by the 
mind; Romans vii. 5. The body as the 
seat of sinful desires he calls the capa rig 
apoerias, Rom. vi. 6, thesia rng tapos, Col. 
ii. 11. Hence we might conclude, that the 
apostle deduced sin from the opposition be- 
tween sense and spirit in human nature, 
and that he considered.evil as a necessary 
transition-point in the developement of hu- 
man nature, till spirit acquired the perfect 
ascendency. But this could not be the 
apostle’s meaning, for ‘he considered this 
conflict between reason and sense, not as 
founded in the original nature of man, but 
as the consequence of a free departure from 
his original destination, as something blame- 
worthy ; and here we see. of what practical 
importance in the Pauline doctrine is 
the supposition of an original perfection in 
man and a fall from it. Hence we must 
consider in every instance, the preponde- 
rance of sensual inclination over reason, 
according to Paul’s view, only as an essen- 
‘tial consequence of the first moral disunion. 
There are indeed many things to be urged 
against the supposition that when he spe- 
cifies the ¢agg as the source of sin, he meant 
nothing but sensuality in opposition to the 
spiritual principle in man. In Gal. v. 20, 
among the works of the ¢agg, he mentions 
divisions (dsxo¢racias) which cannot be at- 
tributed to sensual impulses. It is possible 
indeed to argue in favour of such an inter- 
pretation by saying, that Paul had in view 
those divisions which he traced to sensual 
impulses, to a sensual way of thinking, to 
a Judaism that adhered to sensual objects, 
and opposed the more spiritual conceptions 
of Christianity, But it appears still more 
surprising that the traces every thing in 
that erroneous tendency which he opposed 
in the church at Colosse to the ugg, to a 
voug Sagxixos ; and here it would be difficult 
to attribute every thing to a sensual ad- 
dictedness, for we meet on the contrary- 
with a morbid striving at freedom from the 
senses, an ascetic tendency which would 
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defraud the bodily appetites of their just 
claims. And even if in all these attempts 
we detected the workings of a refined sen- 
suality, that tendency which, while cleay- 
ing to outward objects, could not rise to 
the pure inward religion of the spirit ; still 
we find that in the Corinthian Church, also, 
the apostle traced to the ¢agg every thing 
_ which either openly or secretly opposed 
Christianity, not excepting even the specu- 
lative Grecian tendency, the dopiav 2nreiv, 
which treated the simple gospel with con- 
tempt. From all these considerations, we 
may infer with certainty that something 
more than sensuality was included in the 
Pauline idea of cag. And it confirms this 
conclusion, that Paul not only uses the 
phrase xara dvSewrov wegirarsiv as equiva- 
lent to xara cagxa msgivarsiv, but also em- 
ploys the designation avSgumos uxixos as 
equivalent to avSgwaog oagxixos, 1 Cor. ii. 
14. All this relates only to the opposition 
of the Human to the Divine, whether the 
gape or the Luyxn,* against the Seiov rvedue. 
Paul detected in the philosophic conceit of 
the Greeks, which with all its striving could 
not pass beyond the bounds of earthly ex- 
istence, and satisfied itself without finding 
the highest good which alone can give true 
satisfaction to the mind, and in the arro- 
gance of the imaginary legal righteousness 
of the Jews, the same principle of the cap 
as in the thirst for sensual pleasure. There 
Was a FoOIN KaTH Tupxa, a Orxcsouvn KOTO, 
gapxa, These ideas dup, xocwos, avetmo 
rol xogov correspond to one another. Thus 
the term ¢apg denotes human nature gene- 
rally in its state of estrangement from the 
divine life; and from this designation we 
cannot determine what Paul considered as 
the one fundamental tendency from which 
all the forms of sin might be deduced, or 
whether he admitted one such source. On 
this last point we find no precise explana- 
tion in his writings. But as he represented 
the 3w Ziv, the xpidrdi 2%v, to be the princi- 


* Paul indeed might distinguish the rye from 
the fox as a power inherent to human nature, 
which serves as an organ for the Divine, or for 
the Holy Spirit, and under that influence acquires 
a predominant activity. This may be inferred 
also from the trichotomy (a threefold division of 
man) in 1 Thess. v, 23. According to that tri- 
chotomy, the .,ux%sx0¢ would be a person in whom, 
by the predominance of the lower powers of the 
soul, the higher, the subjective zveijjua was de- 
pressed * 
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ple of good in man, it is implied that the 
saurd) Cv, the selfish tendency (the éyw in 
relation to self, not subordinating itself to 
the religious sentiment, Gal. ii. 30,) was 
the fundamental tendency of evil. Now, 
partly because the power of the sinful prin- 
ciple in the present condition of human na- 
ture makes itself known by the conflict of 
sensual inclinations with the law acknow- 
ledged by the Spirit—partly because Chris- 
tianity first spread itself among those classes 
in which it had to combat most of all with 
the power of rude sensuality—partly be- 
cause the body serves as the organ of the 
sinful tendency which has the mastery in 
the soul, and the power of sinful habit con- 
tinues in it with a sort of self-subsistence 
even after the soul has been made partaker 
of a higher ;—on all these accounts, Paul 
often employs the term cupg to express the 
whole being of sin. 

Paul commonly refers to the conscious- 
ness of sin as an universal fact in human 
nature, and appeals to what every man 
may know from his own inward experience. 
By this means, his preaching every where 
found acceptance, because it was based on 
a fundamental truth, which was not re- 
ceived on tradition, nor on the testimony of 
foreign authority, but manifested itself in 
the consciousness of every individual. The 
consciousness of this schism in human 
nature, and the feeling arising out of it, of 
the need of redemption, remains in its un- 
changeable validity, independent of all his- 
torical tradition, and though man must ac- 
knowledge this schism as a given fact with- 
out being able to explain its origin. ‘This 
internal fact, to which Paul appealed as a 
matter of immediate consciousness, we 
must distinguish from all attempts to ex- 
plain it,* which may appear untenable, 
while this fact, and the sense of a need of 


* This fact, the only one necessary to be pre- 
supposed in order to faith in a Redeemer, is in 
itself independent of all investigations respecting 
the derivation of the human race; and as some- 
thing known by immediate inward experience, 
belongs to a province of life which lies out of the 
range of all speculation, or of inquiries into natu- 
ral science and history. And the doctrine of a 
pre-existence of souls, though insufficient to ex- 
plain this fact, leaves it untouched, or even re- 
quires to be explained by it. It is essential to 
Christianity that it rests on an historical basis, 
which, in order to be acknowledged in its true 
meaning, only presupposes experiences which 
every man can make for himself. 
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redemption springing out of it, and faith 
in a Redeemer, retain their value undimi- 
nished. Hence it is very natural, and a 
proof of the apostle’s wisdom, that he treats 
in so few passages of the original perfection 
of the first man, and of the first sin, com- 
pared with the number which relate to this 
universal fact. Butit by no means follows, 
that what he says on this subject has a 
merely accidental connexion with his Chris- 
tian convictions; that every thing which 
he says of the first man, only served as a 
foil borrowed from the notions in vogue 
among the Jews, to set the redeeming work 
of Christ in a more striking light by the 
contrast. We may rather affirm that this 
fact is intimately and closely connected 
with the whole Christian consciousness of 
the apostle, for it lies every where at the 
basis, where he represents this schism not 
as something included in the plan of the 
divine creation itself, and necessary in the 
developement of human nature, but as 
something blameworthy. ‘To justify the 
holiness and love of God, it must have been 
important for him to be able to say, that 
man was not created in this condition by 
God, but that it originated in an abuse of 
the freedom bestowed upon him.* 


* Krabbe, in his excellent work “ Die Lehre von 
der Sunde,” p. 56, remarks, that he does not clearl 
understand what are my views respecting the ori- 
gination of sin in the primitive state of man. But 
it was foreign to my object—since I only wished 
to develope the doctrines of the apostle Paul in the 
form in which they were conceived and repre- 
sented by him, and their mutual connexion—to 
explain myself further on this topic, and to state, 
as I must have done as a believer in Revealed 
Religion, that, according to my conviction, the 
origin of evil can only be understood as a fact, a 
fact possible by virtue of the freedom belonging to 
a created being, but not to be otherwise deduced 
or explained. It lies in the idea of evil, that it is 
an utterly inexplicable thing, and whoever would 
explain it nullifies the very idea of it. It is not 
the limits of our knowledge which make the origin 
of sin something inexplicable to us, but it follows 
from the essential nature of sin as an act of free 
will, that it must remain to all eternity an inex- 
plicable fact. It can only be understood empiri- 
cally by means of the moral self-consciousness. 
To tpwtne, 6 ravrey altioy tort Kandy, prarroy de H 
weet rourou adic, ey Ty Luxn eyytyroqenn, ny es fan Ths 
a Tis GranSerre ovrws cv pan wore TUX. 

p. II. Platon. Whoever in his arrogant little- 
hess can satisfy himself with mutilating human 
nature, and reducing it to a minimum, with sub- 
stituting thinking in a certain form in place of the 
whole man, may adjust after his fashion all the 
phenomena in the moral world, but the uncon- 
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But this view of the subject is not ad- 
missible if, as many have maintained, Paul 
exhibited the first man as a representative 
of human nature, and wished to show by 
his example how, by virtue of the original 
constitution of human nature, love of plea- 
sure appeared in opposition to the rational 
principle or to the capability for religion— 
that this is constantly repeated in the case 
of every individual in order that man, from 
the consciousness of this opposition, may 
attain through redemption to the efficient 
supremacy of religion in his nature. This 
chain of ideas we should certainly find in 
Paul’s writings, if it could be shown that, 
in Rom. vii. 9, he alluded to and intended 
to mark the condition of original innocence ; 
and how by the commandment that state of 
childlike ingenuousness was removed, and 
the slumbering love of pleasure was brought 
into consciousness, and raised to activity. 
But it cannot be proved that the apostle, 
where he speaks of an apparent freedom 
from guilt, in which the principle of sinful- 
ness, though scarcely developed, lay at the 
bottom, had in his thoughts that original 
freedom from guilt which he rather de- 
scribes as sinlessness. Certainly he could 
not have said that by one man sin came 
into the world, if, in Rom. vii. 9, he had 
assumed the existence of sin already in the 
first man according to his original constitu- 
tion, as something grounded in the essence 
of human nature. In order to reconcile 
this, something foreign must be introduced 
into Paul’s train of thought, which evidently 
does not belong to it. If we proceed on 
the supposition that a freedom, in the sense 
in which it must be allowed according to 
this Pauline doctrine, and a transition from 
sinlessness to sin, is something inconceiva- 
ble, still we are not justified in explaining 
Paul according to a representation of which 
no trace can be found in his writings, not 
to add that such a view is opposed to his 
moral and religious spirit, as well as to 
that of Christianity in general ; for accord- 
ing to it, the consciousness of freedom, and 
the sense of guilt connected with it, could 
be nothing else than a necessary deception 
imposed by the Creator himself in the de- 
velopement of human nature ; an unavoida- 
ble illusion in the consciousness of each in- 
dividual. . 


querable voice of Nature will know how to'assert 
her rights against all such fine-spun theories. 
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The sin of the first man occupies so im- 
portant a position in Paul’s views, because 
it was a free act from which a course of 
life proceeded, contradicting the original 
moral nature of man or the image of God 
in man. When he says, Rom. v. 12, 
‘‘ By one man sin entered into the world,” 
we shall most naturally understand it (as 
he adds no other limiting clause) in this 
manner ; that the sinful tendency of the 
will, or the opposition between the human 
and the divine will, now first made its ap- 
pearance in the hitherto sinless human 
nature, and propagated itself with the de- 
velopement of the race from this first point. 
This is according to'a law which regulates 
the propagation of human kind as a whole, 
and in particular tribes, nations and fami- 
lies, without which there could be no his- 
tory, no developement of human kind as a 
race. And, in fact, we see Paul applying 
the same law, when he contemplates evil 
in its combined and reciprocal effects on the 
great mass of mankind, the collective body 
of Jews or Greeks. 

All men have sinned, since they have 
followed the sinful tendency that has passed 
upon them through the developement of the 
race, In this sense, Paul says that by the 
disobedience of one many became sinners.* 


* It is now indeed generally acknowledged, that 
in the last clause of Rom. v. 12, the relative pro. 
noun cannot be referred to Adam. It is not evi- 
dent to me (as Rothe, p. 32 of his acute essay on 
this passage, Wittenberg, 1836, has maintained), 
that ¢9? @ cannot be translated “for that ;” the 
original meaning of this preposition with the da- 
tive, by means of which it expresses something 
conditional, an accompaniment, easily passes into 
the sign of a certain causal relation ;‘and as ext 
with a dative signifies this, hence #9’ $ by an 
attraction may signify “ for that,” “ because that.” 
This meaning is certainly to be adopted in 2 Cor. 
yv. 4, What Rothe, p. 25, has said against this 
construction in the last passage is quite untenable. 
Nor does Philipp. i. 21-24, contradict this inter- 
pretation, for anxiety after eternal life by no 
means excludes the repugnance necessarily found- 
ed in human nature against the conflict with 
death. Man would always prefer passing to a 
higher state of existence without so violent a pro- 
cess of transition, and the fugeicSau is certainly 
(what Rothe denies) quite as necessary and con- 
stant a mark of the Christian life as the exiroS¢iv, 
I will readily allow that Paul has made use of 
this expression in the Romans to designate caus. 
ality, since it corresponds more than any other to 
the form under which he is here thinking of caus. 
ality. The first original causality is the sin of 
Adam—the secondary cause, the connecting link 
for this continuation of death from Adam, is the | 
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He also connects sin and death together, 
and affirms that with sin death came into 
the world, and had propagated itself among 
all men. Now, according to Paul’s views, 
this cannot be understood of an essential 
change in the physical organization of man, 


sinning of individuals, on which the connexion 
between sin and death, subjectively considered, 
depends, But if the eg’ » be not referred to Adam, 
still the passage might be so taken that the impu- 
tation of Adam’s ein would be maintained by it, 
if either the ipzeroy is referred to the participa- 
tion of all in Adam’s sin, (which yet would be en- 
tirely arbitrary, since no more definite expression 
is added to indicate that the apostie is speaking of 
the sinning of all in one), or the ¢g’ S is under- 
stood in Rothe’s sense. The reasoning of the 
apostle would then be this: Men sinned indeed 
from the time of Adam to the appearance of the 
Mosaic law, but they did not sin like Adam by 
the violation of a positive law, and without a law 
there can be no imputation of sin. Consequently, 
to that time, not men’s own sins, but only that sin 
of Adam was punished as the common guilt of 
humanity ; only in this relation could death affect 
them as a punishment of sin. But Paul could not 
say this without contradicting what he had as. 
serted a little before; for he had distinctly shown, 
that the want of an outward theocratic law by no 
means excused the Gentiles in their sins, since its 
place was supplied by the divine law revealed in 
their consciences ; and always when he refers to 
the consciousness of guilt in men, he appeals to 
this internal judgment on their own sins, without 
taking account of Adam’s sin as reckoned to the 
whole human race. And if, with Rothe, we dis- 
tinguish a positive juridical connexion formed by 
imputation between sin and death, from an inter- 
nal, real, natural, and therefore immediate con- 
nexion, (which is a leading idea in his essay, and 
expressed fully in p. 54), this self-contradiction in 
Paul would not be obviated, for the divine impu- 
tation and the voice of conscience, the internal 
sense of guilt, are correlative ideas. The voice 
of conscience, in the internal sense of guilt, is 
nothing else than the subjective revelation of the 
divine imputation; and as Paul assumes the first 
independently of a positive law, he must therefore 
assume the second as something independent of 
positive law, as he himself developes it in Rom. ii, 
14-16, and also marks the connexion between sin 
and death established by the divine justice, and 
manifested as such in the consciences of men; 
Rom. i. 32. If we allow Paul to be his own in- 
terpreter, we shall find the train of thought in 
Rom. v. 13, 14, to be the following. He brings 
forward the objection that the sin of Adam had 
reigned in the world till Moses, although no posi- 
tive law was in existence, and without law there 
could be no imputation of sin. He repels this ob- 
jection by the fact, that death still reigned even 
over those who had not sinned like Adam against 
a positive law. This fact is an objective evidence 
of imputation, and, as is evident from the pre- 
ceding remarks, this imputation approves itself to 
be just in the conscience, which exhibits men as 
transgressors of an undeniable divine law. 
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and that the body by that event first be- 
came mortal instead of immortal, for he 
expressly asserts the opposite in 1 Cor. xv. 
45, since he attributes to the first mana 
Cina xwixov, Luxixov* in contrast with the 
Coun xvexwarimoy of the resurrection. 

This change, therefore, can only relate 
partly to the manner in which our earthly 
existence would terminate, the forcible dis- 
ruption of the connexion between soul and 
body which we designate by the name of 
death, partly to the manner in which the 
necessity of such a death would appear to 
the human mind. But both are closely 
connected with one another. As life, life 
in communion with God, a divine, holy, 
happy, and unchangeable life, are ideas in- 
dissolubly connected in the New ‘Testa- 
ment phraseology, particularly in the writ- 


* What Paul here says of the uysxoy of man, 
certainly relates only to the constitution of the 
body, which only has in it the principle of earthly 
life; he could not mean to designate by it the 
nature of man in general, as if, since it had in 
itself nothing higher than an animal principle, 
and was destitute of the divine principle of life 
which was first imparted through Christ to human 
nature, it must necessarily succumb to temptation. 
That supposition which we have already combated 
would then follow, that sin was something already 
deposited in the psychical constitution of human 
nature, and a necessary link in its developement, 
which would manifest its power when once 
aroused from its slumbers, and that sinlessness 
could only emanate from Christ. But according 
to the doctrine of Paul, the indwelling wveijue of 
the human nature itself, is to be distinguished 
from the supernatural zyeJu, as the receptacle in 
the human soul for the operations of the Divine 
Spirit, that which, in connexion with the super- 
natural influence, belongs to its right activity; 
see above, p. 85, Even in the spiritual nature of 
fallen man, he recognises something higher as the 
sjux». I cannot agree with Usteri, that, in the 
passage 1 Thess, v., by the term yeux, we are 
to understand the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
or the divine principle of life communicated by it, 
as some individualized in man. In reference to 
this, Paul could not express the wish that it might 
be preserved blameless, for in itself it could not be 
affected by any sin: wherever any thing sinful 
found entrance, it must retire. The passage in 
1 Thess, i. 19, “ Repress not the operations of the 
Divine Spirit; let inspiration have its free move- 
ment,” cannot be considered parallel ; and as little 
the exhortation in Eph. iv, 30, not to grieve by 
evil passions the Spirit of God working in the 
souls of believers, which is very different from 
keeping it blameless and spotless. In all these 
passages, +vevux is not spoken of as a property of 
man; in the first, on the contrary, the rvevue is 
represented as altogether homogeneous, as a com- 
part of human nature with the soul and 

ody. 
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ings of Paul and John, so, on the other 
hand, are equally connected the ideas of 
sin, unhappiness, and death, As man in 
communion with God becomes conscious 
of a divine life raised above all change and 
death, and the thought of the cessation of 
life or annihilation is unknown; so when 
by sin this connexion is broken, and, in 
estrangement from God as the eternal foun- 
tain of life, he becomes conscious of his 
contracted existence, the thought of death 
first springs up. Without this, the transi- 
tion from an earthly existence to a higher 
—objective in itself, and subjective to the 
mind*—would have been only the form of 
a higher developement of life. In this 
sense, Paul calls sin, the sting of death, 1 
Cor. xv. 56, by which he marks the inter- 
nal connexion between death and a sense 
of guilt; as the wounding power of death 
is founded in sin, death as that terrific ob- 
ject to the mind of man exhibits itself only 
in connexion with the consciousness of sin. 

Paul certainly represents a corruption of 
human nature as the consequence of the 
first sin, and admits a supremacy of the 
sinful principle in the human race, but not 
in such a manner that the original nature 
of man as the offspring of God, and created 
in his image, has been thereby destroyed. 
Rather he admits the existence in man of 
two opposing principles—the predominat- 
ing sinful principle, and the divine principle 
depressed and obscured by the former, yet 
still more or less manifesting its heavenly 
origin. Hence he deduces an undeniable 
consciousness of God and an equally un- 
deniable moral self-consciousness as a 
radiation from the former. And as he re- 
cognises an original and universal revela- 
tion of God to the human consciousness, so 
also he acknowledges in human nature a 
constitution adapted to receive it ; as there 
is a self-testimony of God, in whom the 
spirit of man lives, moves, and exists, so 
also there is an original susceptibility in 
human nature corresponding to that testi- 


* Krabbe, in his work already quoted, although 
the premises deduced by him from 1 Cor, xy. 45, 
ought to have led to the same view as mine, yet 
he has opposed it, under the supposition that I 
have not admitted an objective alteration of the 
form of death, but only a subjective alteration in 
reference to the form in which it is represented to 
the mind of man. To guard against this mis- 
understanding, I have added several new observa- 
tions to render my meaning more explicit. = 
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mony. ‘The whole creation asa revelation 
of God, especially of his almightiness and 
goodness,™ is designed to arouse the spirit 
of man to a perception of this inward re- 
velation of God. But since by the pre- 
dominant sinful tendency of man the sus- 
ceptibility for this revelation of God is im- 
paired, he has lost the ability to raise him- 
self by means of the feelings awakened by 
. outward impressions to a developement of 
the idea of God, to serve as an organ for 
which is the highest destiny of the human 
spirit. Since the consciousness in man of 
an interior being, by virtue of which he is 
distinct from nature, and exalted above it, 
is capable of appropriating the supernatu- 
ral, has been depressed by sin,—since he 


* In Rom. i. 20, Paul first asserts in general, 
that the invisible being of God is manifested to 
the thinking spirit by the creation ; he then speci- 
fies the revelation of his power, and adds to it the 
general term Sesens, (on the form of this word see 
Rickert,) including every thing besides which be- 
longs to the revelation of the idea of God, to our 
conceptions of the divine attributes to the dogzra 
cov Seov. We cannot deduce from the words (for 
it was not the apostle’s intention to be more defi- 
nite) a special reference to any other divine attri- 
bute ; but it is not without reason that he brings 
forward the idea of Almightiness, because this 
first strikes the religious consciousness on the 
contemplation of Nature, and hence the conscious- 
ness of dependence on a higher power is the pre- 
dominant sentiment in Natural Religion. Still 
we may infer, from the term juxegiernexy in v. 
21, that the goodness of God was present to his 
thoughts, which is favoured by a reference to Acts 
xiv. 17, In this result I agree with Schnecken- 
burger in his Essay on the Natural Theology of 
Paul and its sources, contained in his “ Beitrage 
zur Einleitung, &c.”’ But I cannot perceive the 
necessity for deducing the manner in which Paul 
has expressed himself from any other source than 
from the depths of his own spirit, enlightened by 
the Spirit of Christ; and in Philo’s far less origi- 
nal investigations, I can find nothing which can 
serve to explain Paul’s thoughts and language, al- 
though I see nothing in the use Schneckenburger 
is disposed to make of Philo for the illustration of 
the New Testament, which tends to depreciate the 
latter; and I must entirely agree with his excel- 
lent remarks on the relation of the Alexandrian- 
Jewish school to the appearance of Christianity. 
He also justly remarks, that those who in their 
folly think that they can illustrate the greatest 
revolution in the human race (the moral creation 
effected by Christianity) by excerpts from Philo 
(an attempt as rational as to explain the living 
principle by a corpse), must serve quite a different 
oe from that which they have proposed to them- 
selves. _ 4 
t The connexion of the inward and outward re. 
velation of God is probably hinted at in the phrase 
év aurois. ~ Romans i. 19. a 
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has enslaved himself to that nature over 
which he was destined to rule,* he is no 
longer able to develope the feelings excited 
in his breast, of dependence on a higher 
power, and of gratitude for the blessings 
bestowed upon him, so as to believe in an 
Almighty God as Creator and Governor of 
the world, but he allows these feelings to 
terminate in the created beings, in the 
powers and phenomena of nature by which 
they were first excited. Thus, as Paul de- 
scribes in the Epistle to the Romans, idola- 
try originated in the deification of Nature, 
which yet implies a depressed conscious- 
ness of God, and to this, as lying at its 
basis, Paul appealed in his discourse at 
Athens. This depression of the conscious- 
ness of God by the substitution of sensible 
objects, tended more and more to the de- 
terioration of man’s moral nature; Rom. i. 
28. Yet this, as it belonged to the essence 
of humanity, could not be entirely obliter- 
ated. It manifested itself in the conscience 
as the undeniable emanation from the con- 
science of God. According to Paul, this is 
the revelation of an internal law for the 
life, and a judgment upon it, undeniable 
by man, even should he not deduce from it 
the consciousness of that God who here 
manifests himself as a hidden legislative 
and judging power. Men, in passing judg- 
ment on one another, give evidence of the 
power of that innate law of their nature, 
and condemn themselves ; Rom. ii. 1. 
Thus Paul represents two general prin- 
ciples in the natural man as striving against 
each other; the principle peculiar to the 


* The dominion of man over nature presupposes 
in its true significance the free developement of the 
knowledge of God, on which the elevation of the 
spirit over nature and its affinity to God is founded, 
as a means of exercising that true dominion. 

+I cannot agree with those who think that 
Paul, in this passage, alluded to the Jews, who 
are expressly mentioned in v. 9. Had this been 
the case, the transition from those of whom he 
had been speaking, the Gentiles, to this new sub- 
ject, the Jews, must have been in some way mark. 
ed. But the dvo only refers us to what immediately 
precedes, i. 32, which relates to the Gentiles, though 
it does not follow that Paul confined himself to the 
same class of Gentiles. Since whoever knows the 
law of God (according to which they who do such 
things are worthy of death), and yet does what it 
forbids, cannot excuse himself, thou canst allege 
no excuse for thyself; thou, whoever thou mayest 
be, thou who testifiest of thy knowledge of God, 

| when thou judgest another, thou condemnest thy- 
self. 


offspring of God, and allied to God, an im- 
planted consciousness of God, and (ground- 
ed on that) a moral self-consciousness, the 
reaction of the religious and moral nature 
of man; and the principle of sin; or, in 
other words, Spirit and Flesh. And as the 
former, the original nature of man is 
checked in its developement and efficiency 
by the latter, and detained a prisoner as by 
a hostile force, he describes the state of the 
natural man in general as one of bondage.* 
Still a distinction is to be made between the 
different states of this bondage, whether 
it is conscious or unconscious ; whether the 
depressed higher nature has become un- 
conscious of its own prerogative, and of 
the restraint imposed upon it, or whether 
the sense of bondage in which man’s higher 
self is held has been excited, and hence a 
longing after freedom in the developed 
higher self-consciousness. ‘The latter is 
the state to which the apostle has affixed 
the name of bondage in the more restricted 
sense of the word, the bondage under the 
law ; a state in which the consciousness of 
the depressed higher nature is combined 
with that of the law revealing itself in it, 
Hence these two states of unconscious or 
conscious bondage are distinguished as 
living without the law, or living under the 
law. These two states the apostle describes 
in the 7th chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans; he here depicts, in his own person, 
and from his own experience, two general 
states, 

The first state he represents as one in 
which a man lives in delusive satisfaction, 
unconscious both of the requirements of 
the holy law and of the power of the coun- 
teracting principle of sinfulness. He awakes 
from this state of security when the con- 
sciousness of the law and its requirements 
is excited. The moral ideal, which is pre- 
sented by the law to the self-consciousness 
of man, exerts an attractive influence on 
his higher nature. He feels that he can 
find satisfaction and happiness only in the 
agreement of his life with this law. But 
then he sees that he has been wofully de- 
ceived, for the law when it brings forth into 
consciousness the sinful desires that had 
hitherto been slumbering in his breast, irri- 
tates them to greater activity by the oppo- 
sition of its commands. The man who is 


* The douneia ric dunertas. 
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enduring this conflict is represented by Paul 
as saying, ‘“‘ The commandment that should 
have tended to life brought only death ; for 
sin which now took occasion to break forth, 
deceived me by the commandment and by 
it slew me.”—Rom. vii. 10-11. The de- 
ception which was practised by the power 
of the hitherto slumbering but now ram- 
pant sinful desires, consisted in this, that 
when the law in its glory, the moral arche- 
type, first revealed itself to the higher na- 
ture of man, he was filled with earnest de- 
sire to seize the revealed ideal ; but this de- 
sire only made him more painfully sensible 
of the chasm which separated him from 
the object after which he aspired. Thus, 
what appeared at first a blissful ideal, by 
the guilt of death-producing sin became 
changed into its opposite. The higher na- 
ture of man aspiring after a freer self-con- 
sciousness, is sensible of the harmony be- 
tween itself and the divine law, in which it 
delights; but there is another power, the 
power of the sinful principle striving against 
the higher nature, which, when a man is 
disposed to follow the inward divine lead- 
ing, drags him away, so that he cannot ac- 
complish the good by which alone his 
heavenly nature is attracted.* In the con- 
sciousness of this wretched disunion, he 
exclaims, ‘* Who shall deliver me from this 
power of sin?”+ After thus vividly calling 
to mind the state of disunion and unhappi- 
ness from which Christianity has set him 
free, he is carried away by emotions of 
thankfulness for redemption from that in- 
ternal wretchedness; and dropping the 
character he had for the moment assumed, 
he interrupts himself by an exclamation 
occasioned by the consciousness of his pre- 
sent state, and then, in conclusion briefly 


* By the opposition between the inner man and 
the law in the members or the flesh, Paul certainly 
does not mean simply the opposition between Spirit 
and Sense; for if the spirit were really so ani- 
mated by the good which is represented in the law 
as it ought to be according to its original nature 
and destination, its volitions would be powerful 
enough to subordinate sense to itself, But the 
apostle represents the spirit as powerless, because 
a selfish tendency predominates in the soul. He 
therefore intends by these terms to express the o 
position between the depressed higher nature of 
man, and the sinful principle which controls the 
actions of men. rm 

+} fan rae it the body ps death, inasmuch the 

wer of evil desires manifests itself partic 
fe the body as the slave of sinful habits. eal 
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adverts to the state of disunion before de- 
scribed. ‘‘I myself therefore am a man 
who with the spirit serve the law of God, 
but with the flesh the law of sin.” If we 
understand the phrase, “ serve the law of 
God,” in the full strictness of the idea, 
more seems to be expressed by it than the 
standing-point of the natural man allows: 
for taking the words in their highest sense 
they describe such a developement of the 
whole life to God, such an animating of it 
by a practical sense of God, as must pro- 
ceed from regeneration and supposes its 
existence. But we must first of all accu- 
rately fix the meaning of dovAsvew and 
vowos in this passage. Both terms are used 
by Paul in a twofold manner. The funda- 
mental idea of dovAsuew is that of a life cor- 
responding to God’s law and to the con- 
sciousness of dependence on him. But this 
consciousness of dependence may be of two 
sorts ; either one with which the tendency 
of the will harmonizes, one in which the 
man consents with freedom; or one which 
stands in contradiction to the will. And 
so likewise in the application of the term 
Law, of which the general idea is a rule 
of life and action. ‘I'his rule may be either, 
according to the second meaning of dovAsia, 
a rule presenting itself'to the spirit of man 
from without, an outwardly commanding 
constraining law, which contradicts the pre- 
dominant internal tendency of the Will, 
and whose supremacy is therefore only ac- 
knowledged by compulsion ; or it may be 
a rule proceeding from within, founded on 
the internal developement of the life, with 
which the predominant tendency of the 
will is in perfect harmony, according to the 
first meaning of dovAsa. Now the apostle 
here employs dovAsia in the second sense, 
and describes a state in which the con- 
sciousness of God makes its power felt in 
the opposition to the sinful tendency of the 
will, that controls the life; for if the other 
sense of the term were intended, that un- 
happy disunion would immediately cease. 
If the: consciousness of God had become 
an internal law of the life with which the 
determinations of the will were in har- 
mony, the ¢ap% would no longer exercise its 
power as a determining principle of the 
life. - ; 

No doubt the apostle took the materials 


of this déscription from his own experience, 


which put it in his power to delineate the 
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condition in such lively colours. Though 
educated by pious parents in Judaism, still 
there was for him during childhood a pe- 
riod of ingenuous simplicity, in which the 
consciousness of the law and of the con- 
trariety between its requirements and the 
indwelling principle of sin, could not be 
developed with the same clearness as in 
maturer life. And from this first epoch of 
childhood, he was led by his Pharisaic edu- 
cation to the summit of servitude to the 
law. But he represents in his own person 
the two general standing-points of human 
developement, by which the race, as well 
as individuals, have been trained for the 
reception of redemption. He here describes 
in an individual example the use of Juda- 
ism as the legal religion, viewed in its pe- 
culiar nature of Christianity, in reference 
to the developement of the human race. 
Very different was that part of Judaism 
which, constituted the point of union be- 
tween it and the gospel, and the aspect 
under which it might be viewed:as the gos- 
pel veiled, the prophetic element, by which 
it was connected with the promises, made 
before the giving of the law, and formed a 
continuation of them. till the Redeemer 
himself appeared. As in order to prepare 
for the reception of the Redeemer, it. was. 
needful, on the one hand, to excite a. cons 
sciousness of internal disunion and bond- 
age, and the consequent sense of a need’ of 
redemption ; and on the other hand, to 
point out the relief about to be afforded for 
this misery, and the personage by whom it 
would be effected ; so Judaism was in both 
these respects a divine revelation and_a re- 
ligious economy preparative to Christianity. 

In confutation of the Jews and Judaizers,, 
who would not recognise in Judaism a pre- 
parative dispensation, but maintained its 
perpetual validity, the apostle evinced that 
all the leadings of the divine government 
from the beginning of the world related’ to 
the fulfilment of a design embracing the 
salvation, of the whole fallen race of man, 
a design of communicating among all men 
by the Messiah’s redeeming grace, for the 
obtaining of which no other means would 
be requisite than surrendering themselves 
to it and receiving it by means of faith, 
There was, therefore, only one fundamen- 
tal relation between God and man; on the 
part of God a revelation of his grace in 
its promise and fulfilment; on the part of 
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man, an appropriation of this grace by 
faith. The legal Judaism could make no 
alteration in this unchangeable or funda- 
mental relation between God and man, 
which had been already established by the 
promises given to Abraham; it could not 
add a new condition, such as the observ- 
ance of the law, for the fulfilment of the 
promises, Gal. ili. 15, in which case the 
fulfilment of the promise would be attached 
to something that could not be performed, 
since no man is capable of observing the 
law. The law, therefore, formed only a 
preparatory, intervening economy for the 
Jewish nation,* partly designed to check in 


some measure the grosser indulgences of 


sin,t but more especially to call forth and 


* To this Rom, v. 20, refers yorroc mageoirxSey. 
tardy ragehaceor yee, Gal, iii. 10. The in- 
terpretation which I have here followed of this 
passage requires to be supported against the ob- 
jections of Usteri in his “ Entwickkelung des 
paulinischen Lehrbegriffes” (Developement of the 
Pauline Doctrines), 4th ed. p. 66, 67, and in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, p. 
114, The reasons alleged by him are, that the 
idea of transgression presupposes the idea of law— 
that according to the Pauline association of ideas, 
sin was called forth by the law, the law could pre- 
vent no check to sin, but, on the contrary, must 
tend to hasten the outbreak of sinfulness. Paul 
would therefore contradict himself, if he said that 
the law was added in order to check sin. But 
although Paul by describing auaerix as raexhacts, 
conceived of it as a transgression of the res yet 
sin without reference to the Mosaic law might be 
so denominated in reference to the law of God 
revealed in the conscience. When the internal 
law as a revelation of God is outwardly presented 
in a literal form, it only serves to bring this oppo- 
sition into clearer consciousness, and to counter- 
work the manifold influences by which this con- 
sciousness is obscured and depressed. Indeed, the 
law, according to Paul, cannot conquer sin inter- 
nally, but only serves to manifest it in its full ex- 
tent. It can produce no true holiness in the dis- 
osition; nevertheless, we can readily conceive 
ow a positive law, bringing into clearer con- 
sciousness the opposition of good and evil, opposing 
the distinctly expressed divine will to sinful incli- 
nations, by threatening and alarming would check 
the outward indulgence of sinful desires, act as a 
check on grosser immorality, and promote out- 
ward moral decorum. This, it is true, can be 
attained only in a very imperfect degree by the 
law, since it has not the power of operating on 
the internal ground, from which all the outward 
manifestations of sin proceed, On the one hand, 
the law checks the grosser outbreaks of sin; on 
the other, it occasions that the sinfulness called 
forth by opposition from its concealment, is dis- 


played in the form of particular transgression of 


the law, and a man thereby becomes conscious of 
the hidden and deeply-seated root of all evil. Both 


THE USE OF THE LAW. — 


maintain a vivid consciousness of sin.* 
Since the law put an outward check on the 
sinful propensity, which was constantly 


may be represented as the work of the law; the 
check put on the outbreaks of sinfulness, and the 
greater prominence given to it in the form of par- 
ticular transgressions of special commands. Both 
may be considered as the objects of that divine 
wisdom which gave the law to man, if we only 
keep the various references distinct from each 


other, On the one hand, to prevent the total bru- - 


talization of human nature, and on the other, not 
to permit the self-deception that any other means 
of training can avail short of that method which 
will effect a radical cure. As to the first point, 
Paul marks it in Rom. iii, 23, where he says that 
men were kept as prisoners by the law, which 
agrees with what Christ says when, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, he opposes the holiness of disposi- 
tion attained through the gospel, to the theocratic 
political law, which would only restrain from with- 
out the outbreaking force of evil, and with what 
he says in Matt. xix. 8, on the relation of the law 
to the cxayecxxgdia of men. With respect to the 
other interpretation of the passage—‘ the law is 
added in order to make sin knowable as such, to 
bring men to a clear consciousness of it;” the 
words do not so plainly convey this meaning. 
According to that interpretation they would mean, 
—the law was given to favour transgressions, in 
order that transgressions might take place; the 


pressed, and if this were said without further 
limitation, it would convey such a mean estimate 
of the law, which Paul from his standing-point 
certainly could not allow. And as Rickert justly 
remarks, the use of the article with the word wae2- 
Bazewy (on account of certain existing sins in order 
to put a check to them) better suits the method of 
interpretation we have followed and the connexion 
of the passage, since it is the design of Paul to ac- 
knowledge the importance of the law in its own 
though subordinate value. See Schneckenburger’s 
review of Usteri’s work on the Pauline doctrines, 
which agrees on this and several other points with 
our own views, in Rheinwald’s Repertorium, No. 
vi, &e. 

* Rom. v. 20, ive watovacn  duaerta, “so that 
sin might abound,” that is, that the power of in- 
dwelling sin, the intuitive force of the sinful prin- 
ciple as such, might be manifested so much more 
strongly. In reference to the developement of the 
Pauline sentiment, Fritsche, in his excellent com- 
mentary, to which I am much indebted, justly re- 
marks (p. 350), that this cannot be the literal 
sense of the passage, for here ¢uagriz is spoken of 
as a single violation of God's law. The sense of 
the passage is, in order that transgressions may 
increase. But this must serve to make them more 
conscious of the intrinsic power of the evil princi- 
ple, by its coming forth more distinctly in out- 
ward manifestation, as we detect in the symptoms 
of a positive disease the morbific matter which has 
been for a-long time lurking in the system. Thus, 
Rom. vii. 13, in order that sin me show itself 
abundantly as sin; sin in its destructive power, so 


that the law, in itself salutary, must bring one 


tion to man on account of sin, 
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thought would after all be very obscurely ex-. 
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giving fresh proofs of its refractoriness— 
as by this means the consciousness of 
the power of the sinful principle be- 
came more vivid, and hence the sense of 
need both of the forgiveness of sin and 
freedom from its bondage was awakened, 
—the law became a waWaywyos sis xpio- 
ro. The bondage of Judaism partly con- 
sisted in the union of religion with a 
multitude of sensible forms, which could 
only typify the divine that was not yet dis- 
tinctly apprehended ; the dependence of the 
developement of the internal religious life 
on outward and sensible* objects, might 
also contribute, like the moral part of 
the law, to restrain rude sensuality, to 
awaken the internal religious sentiment, to 
arouse it to a consciousness of the bond- 
age that oppressed it, and to a longing 
after freedom.t In this aspect, the: unity 
of the Moral and the Ritual in the Mosaic 
law is apparent; both belonged to this 
standing-point of religious and moral de- 
velopement, and subserved the same object. 

In the ages preceding Christianity, man- 
kind were divided into Jews and Gentiles, 
The distinction between them consisted in 
the opposition between natural develope- 
ment, and revelation among the Jews. 
God had from the beginning communicated 
and propagated the knowledge of himself 
by a connected series of revelation; by a 
positive law, the need of a redemption was 
manifested, and promises were given with 
gradually increasing clearness of Him who 
was to justify this need; Rom. ix. 4. The 
theocracy was here presented in tlfe form 
of a particular nationality, until at last the 
Redeemer arose from the midst of this 
nation and verified in his own person the 
promises made to them. The Gentiles, on 
the contrary, were left to themselves, and 
shut out from the organized historical pre- 
paration of the kingdom of God, Still the 
apostle recognises, as we have here re- 
marked, an original revelation of God 
among the heathen, without which even 
idolatry could not have arisen. He pre- 
sents us with a twofold idea of divine reve- 
lation, distinguished by two names, The 


* Thedidovaws Sat ure Ta orale = Th TALKIN 
Vide p. 186. Note. 

+ Thus Peter calls the law in its whole extent 
contrasted with the grace of redemption, “a yok 
which neither shay Pes their fathers were able to 
bear.” Acts xv. 1 g W te 
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universal revelation of God in the creation, 
and through that in the reason and con- 
science, in which three factors are com- 
bined—the self-revelation of God in crea- 
tion acting from without—the adaptation 
to the knowledge of God in the spirit of 
man, (reason and conscience)—and the 
undeniable connexion of created spirits, 
with the original Spirit whose offspring 
they are, in whom they live and move and 
have their being, the foundation from which 
proceed all the movements of the higher 
life; this universal revelation the apostle 
distinguishes by the name gavepwois. Reve- 
lation in a more restricted sense (which 
proceeds not from an operation of the Di- 
vine Spirit through the medium of creation 
like the former,) by means of which man 
apprehends in a divine light the truths re- 
lating to salvation, the knowledge of which 
he could not attain by his own reason,— 
Paul terms daoxaduLic. 

But that universal revelation, owing to 
the corruption which repressed the awa- 
kened consciousness of God,* could not be 
manifested purely and clearly ; the deifi- 
cation of nature, which gained the ascen- 
dency over its partial illumination of man- 
kind, formed an opposition against the 
element of divine revelation in Judaism 
which was implanted there in its purity, 
and presented by the providence of God. 
But in considering the opposition of Hea- 
thenism to Judaism, we must distinguish 
from its injurious influences that internally 
revealed law of conscience which corre- 


sponded to the positive law in Judaism.t 


* Rom. i. 18, cay aavSeay tv adinie xavexovrece 
“They repressed the truth that manifested itself 
to them, the consciousness of truth that was 
springing up in their minds—through sin.” In 
these words, Paul particularly referred to the Gen- 
tiles, though they might also be applied to the 
Jews. It was not needful for him to point out to 
the Jews that they could not allege as an excuse 
for their conduct, the want of a knowledge of God 
and of his law, since they were only too much 
disposed to pride themselves on the mere know- 
ledge of what had been revealed to them, 

+ Although Paul was accustomed to form his 
connexion of youes from Judaism, and to apply it 
to the Mosaic law; yet his Christian universalism, 
and his unfettered views of the process of human 
developement among heathen nations, led him to 
recognise every where a law of undeniable author- 
ity in the hearts of men, and to consider the law, . 
under the special Mosaic form, as the representa- 
tive of the universal law in force for all mankind ; 
this is evident from Rom. ii, Hence, we cannot 
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That law of conscience would lead to the 
knowledge of the disunion in the inner 
man, and of the need of redemption, with- 
out which Christianity could find no point 
of connexion or entrance in men’s minds, 
and as such a point of connexion Paul 
on all occasions employs it in arguing with 
the Gentiles. 

The apostle places in opposition to each 
other the Jews incorporated in the king- 
dom of God, and the heathen who were 
living without God; still he does not put 
all who were living in heathenism on the 
same level. Certainly he could not say of 
every individual, what he says of the cor- 
rupt mass in general, Eph. iv. 19, that 
they had given themselves up to the indul- 
gence of their lusts with a suppression of 
all moral feeling ; he no doubt recognised 
in the civil and domestic virtues of the 
heathen some scattered rays of the re- 
pressed knowledge of God. In this respect 
he says, comparing the heathen with the 
Jews, that where the former fulfilled in 
some cases the commands of the law, fol- 
lowing the law written on their hearts, they 
thereby passed sentence of condemnation 
on the Jews, to whom the positive law had 
been given, of which they boasted, but 
neglected to obey it. Not that we can 
suppose him to mean, that in any instance 
there was any thing like a perfect fulfil- 


allow that Paul, wherever he speaks of yoxoc, had 
only in his thoughts the Mosaic law; but, on the 
contrary, we must maintain that when he repre- 
sents the law as one that condemns man, reveals 
his guilt, it appears to him as the representative of 
the divine law as it reveals itself, and is applicable 
to all mankind though less clearly, Although 
Paul, when he speaks of the curse of the law, 
Gal. iii. 13, and describes it as “ the handwriting 
of ordinances,” Col. ii. 14, must have the Jews 
immediately in view, who were conscious of the 
obligation of the law, yet certainly, according to 
his conceptions, it relates to all mankind. As 
long as the law was in force, it denounced a curse 
on all who did not obey it, as the observance of it 
was the only means for participating in the king- 
dom of God, and obtaining eternal life. Hence 
the curse pronounced by it must be first taken 
away, that “the blessing of Abraham” which re- 
lated to all mankind might come upon the Gen- 
tiles; Gal. iii, 14, Hence also among the heathen 
the revelation of the ogy» Sed (to accomplish which 
is the work of the law), Rom. iv. 15, must precede, 
and they must obtain the knowledge that through 
- Christ they are freed from this ogyn in order to be 
partakers of redemption. These remarks are of 
force against the views of Rickert and Usteri— 
See especially their Commentary on Gal. iii. 13. 
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ment of the law. To suppose this would 
be in direct contradiction to what Paul af- 
firms respecting the consciousness of guilt 
universally awakened by’ the law, that it 
could only call forth a sense of sin and 
deserved punishment ; we cannot separate 
a single act from the whole life, if with 
Paul we refer every thing to the animating 
disposition, and do not form our estimate 
according to the outward value of good 
works. Where the whole of the internal 
life was not animated by that which must 
be the principle of all true goodness, that 
principle could not perfectly operate even 
for a single moment. Still the repressed 
higher nature of man, the seat of the law 
of God, gave more or fewer signs of its 
existence, 

From the Jewish and from the Gentile 
standing-points there was only one mode 
of transition to a state of salvation, the 
consciousness of an inward disunion be- 
tween the divine and the undivine in human 
nature, and proceeding from that, the con- 
sciousness of the need of redemption. And 
hence there were two hindrances which 
obstructed the attainment of salvation by 
men ; either the gross security of heathen- 
ism, where the higher movements of life 
were entirely suppressed by the dominion 
of sinful pleasure, or the Jewish merit of 
works and self-righteousness, where men, 
pacifying their consciences by the show of 
devotion and of fulfilling the law, deceived 
themselves, and supposed that, by the me- 
chanism of outward religious exercises, or 
by the performance of certain actions which 
wore the appearance of good works, they 
had attained the essence of the holiness 
required by the divine law. In reference 
to the latter, Paul says of the Jews, Rom. 
x. 3, that since they knew not the essence 
of true holiness which avails before God 
and can be imparted by God alone, and 
since they esteemed their own works to be 
genuine holiness—they could not perceive 
their insufficiency, and hence they could 
not appropriate the holiness revealed and 
imparted by God.* As the manner in 


* The dixnasocuvn cov Secd here denote a right- 
eousness which avails before God, and originates 
with him, in opposition to one which men suppose 
may be attained by their own power and works, 
and which, though men may deceive themselves 
by false appearances, cannot stand in the sight of 
a holy omniscient God. It denotes accordingly 
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which the Jews, insensible of their need of 
divine aid, endeavoured to attain holiness 
by the observance of the law, was the 
cause of their not attaining it; so on the 
other hand the heathen—those, namely, in 
whom self-conceit of another kind had not 
been produced by a philosophical training 
—since no such spiritual pride counter- 
acted the feeling of the need of redemption 
in their minds, when once through parti- 
cular circumstances, inward experiences, 
or perhaps through the preaching of the 
gospel,* the voice of the law had been dis- 
tinctly heard—were easily awakened to 
this feeling of helplessness, and thus led to 
faith in the Redeemer.t 

In another respect also, Paul compares 
the Jewish and the heathen or Grecian 
standing-points with one another. Among 
the Jews the predominance of the sensuous 
element in their religious life, which, being 
unsusceptible of the internal revelation of 
divine power, sought for extraordinary 
eyents in the world of the senses as marks 
of the divine, a tendency which he distin- 
guished by the name of szgn-seeking, was 
opposed to faith in a crucified Redeemer, 
who had appeared in “the form of a 
servant.” ‘This revelation of the power of 
God, where the sensual man could per- 
ceive only weakness and ignominy, must 
have been a stumbling-block to their sign- 
seeking minds, which longed for a Messiah 
in visible earthly glory as the founder of 
a visible kingdom. Among the educated 
portion of the Greeks, on the contrary, 
that one-sided tendency, which sought only 
for the satisfaction of a love of knowledge 
in a new religion, the one-sided predomi- 
nance of speculation, which Paul desig- 
nated wisdom-seeking and _ philosophical 
conceit—opposed faith in that preaching 


the manner in which men are justified through 
faith in Christ, in opposition to the righteousness 
of the law or of works. The apostle uses the ex- 
pression uxerayneay, since he considers the cause 
of their not receiving what God is willing to be- 
stow, to be a spirit of insubordination, a want of 
humility and acquiescence in the divine arrange- 
ments, 

* Which in this connexion must present itself 
at first as a revelation of the divine wrath against 
sin. Rom. i. 18. 

+ Hence, naturally, as among the Jews it was 


precisely their dioxsiv vosscv dixztoouvas which was | 


the cause of their not attaining true righteousness, 
so among the heathen their un diwxuy was the 
cause of their more easily attaining it. 
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which did not begin with the solution of 
intellectual difficulties, but with offering 
satisfaction to hearts that longed for the 
forgiveness of sin and sanctification ; hence 
to this class of persons the doctrine which 
did not fulfil the expectations of their wis- 
dom-seeking tendency, and demanded the 
renunciation of their imaginary wisdom 

must have appeared as foolishness; 1 Cor, 
i, 22-23. Thus Paul said in reference to 
the Greeks, 1 Cor. ili. 18, He who thinks 
himself wise, let him become a fool, that 
he may be able to find true wisdom in the 
gospel. To the Jews the language ad- 
dressed on the Pauline principles would be, 
He who esteems himself righteous must 
first become in his own eyes a sinner, that 
he may find in the gospel true righteous- 
ness. Thus must nations as well as in- 
dividuals be brought to their own experi- 
ence, to a sense of the insufficiency of their 
own wisdom and righteousness, in order, 
by feeling their need of help, to be in a 
suitable state for receiving that redemption 
which was prepared for all mankind ; Rom, 
xi. 32. The whole history of mankind 
has redemption for its object, and there 
are, according to the measure of the diver- 
sified standing-points of human develope- 
ment, diversified degrees of preparation ; 
but this is the central point to which the 
whole history of man tends, where all the 
lines in the developement of individual ge- 
nerations and nations meet. According 
to this, we must understand what Paul 
says, that God sent his Son into the world 
in the fulness of time, Gal. iv. 4—when 
he speaks Eph. ili. 9 of the mystery of re- 
demption as hidden from eternity in God 
—and which was to be fulfilled in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of time, Eph. i. 10. 
In the divine counsels he could not suppose 
there was a before and after; but by this 
mode of expression he marks the internal 
relation of the divine counsels and works 
to each other, the actual establishment of 
the kingdom of God among men by re- 
demption, the final aim of the whole earthly 
creation by which its destiny will be com- 
pletely fulfilled. This globe is created and 
destined for the purpose of being the seat 
of the kingdom of God, of being animated 
by the kingdom of God, the body of which 
the kingdom of God is the soul. The end 
of all created existence is that it may con- 
tribute to the glory of God, or to reveal 
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God in his glory. But in order that this 
may be really accomplished, it must be 
with consciousness and freedom, and these 
are qualities which can be found only in 
an assemblage of rational beings. It is 
such an assemblage therefore which is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the kingdom of 
God, and when the reason of the creature 
has been brought by sin into a state of 
contrariety with the end of its existence, 
Redemption is a necessary condition of 
establishing the kingdom of God on this 
globe. 

Paul could not indeed have represented 
human nature under the aspect of its need 
of redemption in this manner, if he had not 
been led to the depths of self-knowledge, 
by his own peculiar developement. But so 
far was he from mingling a foreign element 
with the doctrine of Christ, that from his 
own experience he has drawn a picture 
which every man, who like Paul has striven 
after holiness, must verify from his self- 
knowledge ; it is a picture, too, the truth of 
which is presupposed by the personal in- 
struction of Christ, as we shall find by 
reading the three first gospels. We gather 
this not so much from single expressions 
of Christ respecting the constitution of 
human nature, as from the representations 
he gives of the work he had to accomplish 
in its relation to mankind.* When he com- 
pares Christianity to leaven which was 
designed to leaven the whole mass into 
which it was cast, he intimates the neces- 
sity of transforming human nature by a 
new higher element of life which would be 
infused into it by Christianity. Christ calls 
himself the Physician of mankind ; he says 
that he came only for the sick, for sinners ; 
Matt. ix. 13; Luke v. 32. It is impossi- 
ble that by such language he could intend 
to divide men into two classes—the sick, 
those who were burdened with sin, and 
who needed his aid ;—and the righteous, 
those in health and who needed not his 
assistance or could easily dispense with it ; 
for the persons in reference to whose ob- 
jections he uttered this declaration, he 
would certainly have recognised least of all 
as righteous and healthy. Rather would 
he have said, that as he came only as a 


_ * That the work of Christ presupposes a condi- 
tion of corruption and helplessness, is acknow- 
ey by De Wette in his “ Biblischen Dogmatik,” 
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Physician for the sick, as a Redeemer for 
sinners, he could only fulfil his mission in 
the case of those who, conscious of disease 
and sin, were willing to receive him as 


Physician and Redeemer; that he was 


come in vain for those who were not dis- 
posed to acknowledge their need of healing 
and redemption. Christ, when he draws 
the lines of that moral ideal after which his 
disciples are to aspire, never expresses his 
reliance on the moral capabilities of human 
nature, on the powers of reason ; he appeals 
rather to the consciousness of spiritual in- 
sufficiency, the sense of the need of illumi- 
nation by a higher divine light, of sanctifica- 
tion by the power of a divine life; wants like 
these he promises to satisfy. Hence in his 
Sermon on the Mount, he begins with pro- 
nouncing blessed such a tendency of the 
disposition, since it will surely attain what 
it seeks; compare Matt. xi. 28. When 
Christ, Matt. xix., Luke xvii., enjoined on 
the rich man who asked him what he must 
do to inherit eternal life—to “keep the 
commandments,” it is by no means incon- 
sistent with what Paul asserts of the in- 
sufficiency of the works of the law for the 
attainment of salvation, but is identical 
with it, only under another form and as- 
pect. Christ wished to lead this individual, 
who according to the Jewish notions was 
righteous, to a consciousness that outward 
conformity to the law by no means involved 
the disposition that was required for par- 
ticipation in the kingdom of God. The 
test of renouncing self and the world which 
he imposed upon him, would lead one who 
was still entangled in the love of earthly 
things, though from his youth he had lived 
in outward conformity to the law—to feel 
that he was destitute of this disposition. 
Nor can we, from the expressions in which 
children are presented as models of the 
state of mind with which men must enter 
the kingdom of God, Matt. xix. 14, Luke 
xviii, 15, infer the doctrine of the incorrup- 
tion of human nature,* partly because the 
point of comparison is only the simplicity 
and compliance of children, the conscious- 
ness of immaturity,t the disclaiming o 
imaginary pre-eminence, the renunciation 
of prejudices ; and partly because childhood 
is an age in which the tendency to sin is 


* As Baumgarten Crusius appears to do in his 
“ Biblischen Dogmatic,” p.362, = 
+ See my Leben Jesu,p.547. 
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less developed,* but by no means implies 
the non-existence of such a tendency. 
Still Christ could not have used these and 
similar expressions (as in Matt. xvii, 10) 
in commendation of what existed in chil- 
dren as an undeveloped bud, if he had not 
recognised in them a divine impress, a 
glimmering knowledge of God, which when 
_ brought from the first into communion with 
Christ, was carried back to its original, and 
thereby preserved from the reaction of the 
sinful principle.t And the recognition of 
a something in human nature allied to the 
divine, is implied in what Christ says of 
the eye of the spirit, of that which is the 
light of the inner man, by the relation of 
which to the source of light, the whole 
direction and complexion of the life is de- 
termined ; so that, either by keeping up a 
connexion with its divine source, light is 
spread over the life of man, or if the eye be 
darkened by the prevalence of a worldly 
tendency, the whole life is involved in dark- 
ness. But as we have seen, Paul presup- 
poses such an undeniable and partially il- 
luminating knowledge of God in human 
nature, and this assumption is supported by 
what he says of the various degrees of 
moral developement among mankind. 

The idea of the need of redemption leads 
us to the work of redemption accomplished 
by Christ. Paul distinguishes in the work 
of Christ, his doing and his suffering. To 
sin, which from the first transgression has 
reigned over all mankind, he opposes the 
perfect holy life of Christ. To the evil 
whose consummation is death, representing 
itself as punishment in connexion with sin 
by virtue of the feeling of guilt and con- 
demnation founded in the conscience, he 
opposes the sufferings of Christ as the 
Holy One; which, as they have no refe- 
rence to sins of his own, can only relate to 
the sins of all mankind, for whose redemp- 
tion they were endured. In reference to the 
former, Paul says, in Rom. viii. 3, that 
what was impossible to the law, what it 


* On this account Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 20, speaks 
of a wnrinley TH x2KIs. 

+ The qualities which Christ attributes to chil- 
dren, are entirely opposed to a harsh Augustinian 
theology, and the gloomy view of life founded upon 
it, although this must be recognised as relatively 
a necessary step in the developement of the Chris- 
tian life, in reference to certain circumstances, 
and as the root of important phenomena in the 
history of the church. as 
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was unable to effect owing to the predomi- 
nant sinfulness in human nature, (namely 
to destroy the reign of sin in human nature, 
which the law aimed to effect by its holy 
commands), was accomplished by God, 
when he sent his Son into the world in that 
human nature which hitherto had been 
under the dominion of sin, and when he 
condemned sin, that is despoiled it of its 
power and supremacy, and manifested its 
powerlessness in that human nature, over 
which it had before reigned, in order that 
the requirements of the law might be ful- 
filled in believers, as those whose lives 
were governed not by sinful desire but by 
the Spirit, the divine vital principle of the 
Spirit that proceeded from Christ.* Paul 
does not here speak of any particular point 
in the life of Christ, but contemplates it as 
a whole, by which the perfect holiness re- 
quired by the law was realized. Thus the 
reign of holiness in human nature succeeds 
to the reign of sin, the latter is now de- 
stroyed and the former established object- 
ively in human nature; and from this ob- 
jective foundation its continued develope- 
ment proceeds. And in no other way can 
the human race be brought to fulfil their des- 
tiny, the realization of the kingdom of God, 
which cannot proceed fromsin and estrange- 
ment from God, but must take its commence- 
ment from a perfectly holy life, presenting 
a perfect union of the divine and the human. 
The Spirit of Christ, from which this reali- 
zation of the ideal of holiness proceeded in 
his own life, is also the same by which the 
life of believers, who are received into his 
fellowship, is continually formed according 
to this archetype. In Rom. vy. 18, Paul 
opposes to the one sin of Adam the one 
holy work (the év dixosoua) of Christ. 
And if, induced by the contrast to the one 
sin of Adam, he had in view one act es- 
pecially of Christ, the offering up of him- 
self, as an act of love to,God and man, and 


* The other interpretation of this passage, ac- 
cording to which it means that Christ bore for 
men the punishment attached to sin by the law, 
appears to me not to be favoured by the context, 
for it is most natural to refer the aduyeroy rou youov 
in the first clause to the xaraxgwe tay auaeriay 
in the last. But this will not suit if we take the 
first in the sense of condemning and punishing, 
for it was precisely this which the law could do; 
but to condemn sin in the sense in which the word 
is used in John xvi. 11, and xii. 31, the law was 
prevented from doing by the opposition of the cagé. 
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of voluntary obedience to God, still this 
single act, even according to Paul’s state- 
ment, ought not to be considered as some- 
thing isolated, but as the closing scene in 
harmony with the whole, by which he com- 
pleted the realization of the ideal of holi- 
ness in human nature, and banished sin 
from it. In this view indeed the whole 
life of Christ may be considered as one 
holy work. As by one sin, the first by 
which a commencement was made of a 
life of sin in the human race, sin, and with 
sin condemnation and death, spread among 
all mankind ; so from this one holy life of 
Christ, holiness and a life of eternal hap- 
piness resulted for all mankind. This 
holy life of Christ, God would consider as 
the act of the human race, but it can only 
be realized in those who, by an act of free 
self-determination, appropriate this work 
accomplished for all, and by this surrender 
of themselves enter through Christ into a 
new relation with God ; those who through 
faith are released from the connexion with 
the life of sin propagated from Adam, and 
enter into the fellowship ofa holy life with 
Christ. Since they are thus in union with 
Christ, in the fellowship of his Spirit, for 
his sake they are presented as dixouos before 
God, and partake of all that is indissolubly 
connected with the holiness of Christ and 
of his eternally blessed life. In this sense, 
Paul says that from the one dixampa of 
Christ, objective dixowoig and the conse- 
quent title to «7 comes upon all (Rom, vy. 
18); that by the obedience of one many 
shall be made righteous (v. 19); in this 
latter passage, he probably blends the ob- 
jective and the subjective ; the objective im- 
putation of the ideal of holiness realized by 
Christ, founded in the divine counsels, or 
the manner in which the human race ap- 
pear in the divine sight; and the conse- 
quent subjective realization, gradually de- 
veloped, which proceeds from faith. 

With respect to the second point, the 
sufferings of Christ as such, we find this 
(not to mention other passages where this 
idea forms the basis) distinctly stated in 
two places. In Gal. iii. 13, after the apos- 
tle had said that the law only passed sen- 
tence of condemnation upon men* who had 


* Although the use of ines (Gal. iii. 13) and the 
contrast with the ¢Syy, v. 14, make it probable that 
Paul had the Jews chiefly in his thoughts, yet this 
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shown that they were guilty of violating 
it, he adds, that Christ has freed them from 
this condemnation since on their account 
and in their stead* he had borne this con- 
demnation, by suffering the punishment of 
the cross as a person accused by the law. 
The second place is 2 Cor. v. 21. Him 
who knew no sin, the sinless one, God has 
made sin for our sakes (the abstract for the 
concrete); he has made him a sinner, he 
has allowed hin to appear as a sufferer on 
account of sin, that we might become 
through him the righteousness of God, that 
is, such as may appear before God as 
righteous; that therefore as Christ the 
Holy One entered by his sufferings into 
the fellowship of our guilt, so we sinners 
enter into the fellowship of his holiness. 
In accordance with these views, Paul di- 
vided the life of Christ into two parts. At 
first Christ presented himself as a weak 
mortal, although conscious of possessing a 
divine nature and dignity, submitting to all 
the wants and limitations of earthly hu- 
manity, partaking of all those evils which 


by no means excludes a reference to mankind in 
general; (agreeably to what we have already said 
respecting the ideal and universal relation of the 
law.) Paul indeed says particularly of the Jews, 
that they could not attain righteousness by the 
law, as they expected, but, on the contrary, it de- 
nounced its curse against them, from which they 
must first be freed. But since the vosog corre- 
sponds to the universal law written on the heart, 
so also this curse pronounced by the law corre- 
sponds to the sentence of condemnation which that 
internal law pronounces in the consciences of men, 
The curse is only first expressly pronounced among 
the Jews, and presented more distinctly to their 
consciousness ; just as the express promises were 
first made to them. See the excellent remarks in 
Bengel’s Gnomon. On this supposition, the na- 
tural connexion between y. 13 and 14, is apparent, 
which is founded in the thought that the heathen 
must be first freed from the curse which rests on 
them as sinners, in order that the blessing which 
was to extend itself from Abraham to all man- 
kind, and which could not be fulfilled in those who 
were estranged from God by guilt, might be ful- 
filled in them, The same sentiment, though ex- 
pressed in another form, occurs in all the passages 
where it is said that all need forgiveness of sins. 
As in Paul’s mind, there was a common reference 
to Jews and Gentiles, he joins them together in the 
“ra@wuey.”” And afterwards he says, that Christ 
when he appeared among that nation who typified 
the theocracy for the whole human race, and satis. 
fied the requirements of the law, performed this 
for the whole human race, who therefore were 
brought into a filial relation to God. : 
wi Both these ideas may be included in the Umree 
WAGY. ; 
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affect human nature in connexion with sin, 
and as the punishment of sin, so that in 
his outward appearance and condition he 
placed himself entirely on a level with men 
suffering on account of sin. The consum- 
mation of this state was the crucifixion, as 
the consummation of the misery entailed by 
sin is presented in death, The second part 
was the life of Christ risen and glorified, in 
which his unchangeable divine and blessed 
life reveals itself in perfection, corresponding 
to that perfect holiness which’ he manifested 
on earth—for as sin and death, so are sin- 
lessness and a life of eternal blessedness 
correlative ideas in Paul’s writings; and as 
in Christ’s risen and glorified humanity, 
that divine life is presented which corre- 
sponds to perfect holiness, so it is a practi- 
cal proof that he in the earlier portion of 
his life, fulfilled the law of holiness in and 
for human nature, and, by enduring the suf- 
ferings incurred through sin, effected the re- 
lease of mankind from the guilt and punish- 
ment, and has assured to them eternal life, 
which will be communicated to all who en- 
ter into fellowship with him by faith.* Thus 
it is declared in 2 Cor, xii. 4, that though 
Christ was crucified owing to human weak- 
ness, the crucifixion was the closing point 
of his life in the participation of human 
weakness—yet since his resurrection, he 
enjoys a life of divine power without any 
mixture of human weakness. In Rom. vi. 
16, the death of Christ is spoken of as bear- 
ing a relation to sin—as an event which, 
but for sin, would not have taken place, 
and had for its only object the blotting out 
of sin; and that having perfectly attained 
that end, it was not to be repeated. The 
earthly life and sufferings of Christ bear a 
relation to sin, as being the means of re- 
deeming the human race from it. But now 
the risen and glorified Saviour, having 
once completed the redemption of human 
nature, is separated from all relation to sin 
‘and the evils connected with it, and exalted 
above all conflicts and earthly weakness, 


* An illustration of Paul’s lauguage may be 
found in an Epistle of Constantine, relating to 
some Christians who eagerly seized on an oppor- 
tunity of returning from exile to their native 
country, clov agrayps tt rny emrayoday mromoxpevor. 
Euseb. de vita Constantin. ii. 31, and the words of 
Eusebius himself, Hist. Eccles. viii. 12, respecting 
those who preferred, rather than surrendering 
themselves to the heathen, roy Savaroy dgrayua 
Seevos vis ray duoceBav pox Sngias. 
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lives in divine power and blessedness, to 
the glory of God. He no longer endures 
the sufferings to which human nature be- 
came subject by sin, and he needs to per- 
form nothing more for the extinction of sin, 
having done this once for all. There re- 
mains only his positive operation for the 
glory of God, without the negative refer- 
ence to the extinction of sin, Conscious 
of his divinity, he did not eagerly retain 
(Phil. ii. 6) equality with God for the mere 
exhibition of it, but divested himself of the 
divine glory which appertained to him, pre- 
sented himself in the form of human de- 
pendence, humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the ignominious 
death of the cross. Wherefore—on ac- 
count of this perfect obedience rendered 
under all human weakness and suffering— - 
God has exalted him to the highest dignity 
and rule in the kingdom of God. Accord- 
ing to this train of ideas, as the sufferings 
of Christ are represented as having a re- 
lation to sin, so his resurrection is adduced 
as a practical evidence of the freedom from 
sin and the justification bestowed by him, 
by virtue of the connexion existing, not 
only between sin and death, but between 
righteousness and eternal life. And in 
reference to the importance of the resur- 
rection of Christ, as an objective proof of 
the release of human nature from the guilt 
of sin and the death that it involved, the 
apostle says in 1 Cor. xv. 17, “If Christ 
be not risen, ye are yet in your sins.” 
From this connexion of ideas it follows, 
that the sufferings of Christ must always 
be considered in union with his whole life 
and as the close and consummation of it ; 
and with a twofold reference which, ac- 
cording to the Pauline doctrine, they bear 
to the completion of the work of redemp- 
tion, namely—the appropriation of human 
guilt, by entering into the suffering condi- 
tion of man—and the perfect realization of 


‘the moral law. And therefore, when Paul 


speaks of what Christ effected by his blood 
and his cross, one single point which forms 
the consummation and the close of the 
whole stands for that whole, according to 
a mode of expression common to the sa- 
cred writers, though in its full significance 
it can be understood only in connéxion 
with all the rest. 

As the result of this work of Christ for 
sinful mankind, Paul specifies reconcilia- 


"= 


tion with God, redemption, justification. 
With respect to the idea of reconciliation, 
it cannot have been conceived by Paul as 
if men had been objects of the divine wrath 
and hatred, till Christ appeasing the divine 
justice by his sufferings, by his timely in- 
tervention reconciled an offended God to 
mankind, and made them again the objects 
of his love; for the plan of redemption 
presupposes the love of God towards the 
race that needed redemption, and Paul con- 
siders the sending of Christ, and his living 
and suffering for mankind, as the revela- 
tion of the superabounding love and grace 
of God; Eph, iii. 19; Titus iii, 4; Rom. 
y. 8, vili. 82, And this counsel of God’s 
love he represents as eternal, so that the 
notion of an influence on God produced in 
time falls to the ground, since the whole 
life and sufferings of Christ were only the 
completion of the eternal counsel of divine 
love. Therefore Paul never says,* that 
God being hostile to men, became reconciled 
to them through Christ, but that men who 
were the enemies of God became recon- 
ciled to him; Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. v. 16. 
Thus he calls on men to be reconciled to 
God; 2 Cor. v. 20. The obstacle exists 
on the side of men, and owing to this they 
do not receive the revelation of the love of 
God into their self-consciousness ; and 
since by the redeeming work of Christ this 
obstacle is taken away, it is said of him 
that he has reconciled man to God, and 
made him an object of divine love. 

From what has been said, we may at- 
tach merely a subjective meaning to recon- 
ciliation ; and the ideas presupposed by it 
of enmity with God and of God’s wrath, 
may appear to be the only indications of 
subjective relations, in which man finds 
himself in a certain state of disposition to- 
wards God—indications of the manner in 
which God presents himself to the con- 
science of a man estranged from him by 
sin, or the manner in which the knowledge 


* If we only reflect upon the connexion of the 
objective and the subjective in the doctrine of Paul 
respecting the reconciliation of men with God, it 
will easily appear that this passage is not charge- 
able with that want of logical connexion and clear- 
ness of conception, which one of the most noted 
expositors of the Pauline Epistles—Rickert— 
fancied that he found in it; the love of truth has, 
however, led this estimable man to a more correct 
view, and in the last edition of his able Commen- 
tary on the Romans, he has improved his analysis. 
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of God must develope itself in connexion 
with the consciousness of guilt. Thus by 
the term Reconciliation only such an in- 
fluence on the disposition of man may be 
denoted, by which it is delivered from its 
former state, and placed in another relation 
towards God. Since Christ by his whole 
life, by his words and works, and espe- 
cially by his participation in the sufferings 
of humanity, and by his sufferings for men, 
has revealed God’s love towards those who 
must have felt themselves estranged from 
him by sin—and has exhibited his suffer- 
ings as a pledge of the forgiving love of God, 
and his resurrection as a pledge of the eter- 
nal life destined for them,—thus he has kin- 
dled a reciprocal Jove and childlike confi- 
dence towards God in the souls of those who 
were unable to free themselves from the state 
of disquietude which was produced by the 
consciousness of guilt. The reconciliation of 
man to God (according to this view) con- 
sists in nothing else than the alteration of 
disposition arising from the revelation of 
God’s love towards fallen humanity, which 
this revelation produces in their self-con- 
sciousness, Still it is supposed that the 
reconciliation of man to God is not the re- 
sult of any amendment on the part of the 
former, but the amendment is the result of 
the reconciliation, since through the new 
determination of the self-consciousness by 
means of love and confidence towards God, 
an altogether new direction of the life, 
the source of all real amendment turned 
towards God and away from sin is pro- 
duced. According to this view also it is 
presupposed that man, who felt himself 
estranged from God by sin, finds in him- 
self no ground of confidence towards God, 
and requires an objective ground, a practi- 
cal revelation to which his own self-con- 
sciousness can attach itself, in order to ex- 
cite and support his confidence. This lat- 
ter is, without doubt, a leading point of the 
Pauline system, as it is of the doctrine of 
the New Testament in general, All the 
exhortations and encouragements of the 


apostle proceed continually from a reference © 


to the practical revelation of God’s re- 
deeming love. Nor can it be a valid ob- 
jection, on the other hand, that Paul, in 
2 Cor, v. 20, addressing those who were 
already believers, and calling on them to 
be reconciled to God, meant that by amend- 
ment they entered into a new relation to 
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God, and were brought out of their former 


state of enmity ; for it makes here no dif- 


ference whether Paul is speaking to those 
who had already professed Christianity, or 
to those with whom this was not the case. 
In every case according to his conceptions,* 
the believing appropriation of the reconci- 
liation of man with God effected through 
Christ was accompanied by a new direc- 
tion of the life, and where this did not en- 
sue, it was a sign that the believing appro- 
priation had not taken place, and the man 
was still destitute of that reconciliation with 
God from which amendment proceeds, In 
that very passage Paul does not say, Amend 
yourselves in order that you may be re- 
conciled to God; but rather, Let not the 
grace of reconciliation appear to be in vain 
for you, as if you had not appropriated it. 
By Christ’s offering up his life for maf 
estranged from-God, man is objectively 
reconciled to God. God has removed that 
which made the separation between himself 
and man. But what has been objectively 
accomplished for all mankind, must now 
be appropriated by each individual and thus 
become subjective. Hence, according to 
these different points of view, Paul could 
say—‘ Be ye reconciled (subjectively) to 
God,” and ‘* Weare reconciled (objective- 
ly) to God by the’ death of his Son ;” Ro- 
mans v. 10. 

But those views in conformity to which 
the life and sufferings of Christ are con- 
sidered merely as a manifestation of God’s 
love, and the reconciliation effected by him 
as the subjective influence of this mani- 
festation on the human heart—appear by 
no means adequate to the meaning of the 
Pauline declarations already quoted re- 
specting the redemption of Christ. And 
although the gross anthropopathical notion 
of God’s reconciliation with man, is evi- 
dently inconsistent with Paul’s train of 
ideas, it does not follow, that by the ex- 
pression reconciliation, only a subjective 
change in the disposition of man is de- 
noted, for we are by no means justified in 
explaining the correlative ideas of an en- 
mity with God, and a wrath of God merely 
as subjective, and among the various de- 
signations of the divine attributes connected 
with them, acknowledge a reality merely 
in the idea of the love of God. On the 

* This is distinctly marked by his exhortation 
KATAAAL NTE. 
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contrary, the common fact of human con- 
sciousness, according to which a man ad- 
dicted to sin feels himself estranged from 
God, and cannot get rid of the feeling of 
his guilt and ill-deserts, reveals to us a 
deeper objective ground in the moral con- 
stitution of the universe and in the essence 
of God. In this universal fact, we have a 
witness of the revelation of God’s holiness 
in the consciences of mankind, which is as 
undeniable as the revelation of his love. 
By the “wrath of God,” though in an an- 
thropopathical form, something objective 
and real is signified, which is not fully ex- 
pressed by the idea of punishment, but in- 
cludes what is the ground of all punish- 
ment, (on which account this phrase “ the 
wrath of God” is sometimes used to express 
merely punishment), the ground of the 
necessary connexion between sin and evil, 
the absolute contrariety existing between 
God as the Holy One and sin.* God re- 
cognises evil as evil, as that which stands 
in contrariety to his holiness, rebels against 
him and his holy order, and would exist 
independent of him. ‘The mode in which 
God recognises evil, is also a sentence of 
condemnation upon it, and is a proof of its 
powerlessness and wretchedness. Evil is 
denied, if not contemplated as something 
occupying the place of God. 

Thus in the mode by which man is freed 
by the love of God from that unhappy re- 
lation to God, in which he stands owing to 
the divine holiness, the love of God reveals 
itself only in connexion with his holiness, 
or as holy love. This connexion is pointed 
out by Paul in Rom. ili, 24. In this pas- 
sage, he contrasts the revelation of God’s 
holiness at that time by the publication of 
the gospel, and the non-punishment of past 
sins before the appearance of the gospel. 
By the rageois ro dpoprnwarwvy and the 
dvoxn vol Sed, he understands the manner 
in which the conduct of God was mani- 
fested in reference to sin before the publi- 
cation of the gospel, especially towards the 
heathen world, who knew nothing of the 
Old Testament revelations of the holiness 
of God in opposition to sin, and also to- 
wards the Jews, who, notwithstanding 
these testimonies in the delay of the divine 
judgments for their sins, instead of inter- 
preting the long-suffering of God as a call 


* Compare Twesten’s Dogmatik, ii. p. 146. 
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to repentance, were sunk in carnal security. 
We may compare with this, Paul’s lan- 
guage in Acts xvii. 30, speaking of the 
times of ignorance that God had ovyer- 
looked. Though this is to be understood 
only relatively, in reference to the different 
standing-points of historical developement, 
for Paul recognised, as we have already 
shown, in the moral nature of the heathen, 
a revelation of the divine law, of the divine 
holiness and punitive justice. But under 
their peculiar circumstances, there was 
from a kind of necessity a general obscu- 
ration of that religious and moral know- 
ledge by which their thinking and acting 
was regulated. This induced on the part 
of God a passing over, a non-imputation 
of offences ; though the reckoning taken 
of transgressions would never go beyond 


the measure of the possible knowledge of 


the law; Rom. v. 13. Thus there may 
be a chargeableness and a non-chargeable- 
ness under different aspects, by which the 
apparent contradictions in Paul’s language 
may be reconciled. 

Paul in Rom. iii. 25, declares that for 
both the Jews and heathens a revelation of 
the divine wrath must precede the revela- 
tion of the grace that forgives sin. The 
mapecig denotes only what was negative 
and temporary, the non-punishment of past 
sins on the part of God ;-so that the sense 
of the guilt of sin is not presupposed, and 
the removal of that sense is not eflected.* 
The agecic, on the other hand, denotes ob- 
sjectively that act of God by which sin is 
really forgiven, that is, is considered in re- 
lation to God and the moral constitution of 
the universe as not existing; and, swbjec- 
tively, that operation in the heart of man 
by which it is really freed from the con- 
sciousness of guilt; this means far more 
than the non-punishment of sin during a 
certain period. In those to whom this act 
of God relates, the consciousness of guilt 
and of the divine dpyy, the subjective reve- 
lation of the divine punitive justice, is pre- 
supposed; and -the operation that takes 
place in their dispositions necessarily im- 
plies forsaking a life of sin, and the renun- 
ciation of all fellowship with sin. Accord- 
ing to the connexion of ideas in Paul’s 


* In scholastic language, ageris may be referred 
to the voluntas signi, and agesis to the voluntas 
beneplaciti. 
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mind, we are led to take this view of the 
subject. In contrast with the former ap- 
parent overlooking: of sin on the part of 
God, the holiness of God at this time is 
now manifested by his openly exhibiting | 
Christ, through his offering up of himself, 
as a reconciler or sin-offering for the sins 
of mankind, so that he verifies himself as 
the Holy One, and permits every one to 
appear before him as-holy,* who shows 
that he is in fellowship with Christ by 
faith. The holiness of God manifests itself 
(according to the Pauline connexion of 
ideas already noticed) in the life and death 
of Christ in a twofold manner. First, in- 
asmuch as he completely realized (in op- 
position to. sin which had hitherto been pre- 
dominant in human nature) that holy law 
to which the life of man was designed to 
rrespond,—made satisfaction to the moral 
order of the universe, and glorified God in 
that nature which was originally designed 
to glorify him. God has verified himself 
as the Holy One, since he forgives sin only 
on the condition of the perfect fulfilment 
of the law; he has shown that he remits 
nothing from the requirements of perfect 
holiness, and we always bear in mind that 
this remission to those who through it ob- 
tain justification, is not a mere outward 
act, but becomes in all the cause and 
pledge of the fulfilment of the law. Se- 
condly, inasmuch as Christ, as perfectly 
holy, underwent those sufferings which 
the divine holiness considered as punitive 
justicet in its opposition against sin, had 


* That we ought not to translate dicaroe right- 
eous, but Aoly, appears from that meaning of this 
word which lies at the basis of dixxscdv, to declare 
a person dixxtoc. 

+ That divine attribute which reveals itself in 
the necessary connexion of sin and evil, is found- 
ed in the reaction of the holiness of God against 
sin (= the wrath of God), exhibits itself in the 
reaction of the moral order of the universe against 
evil, whence punishment proceeds, If punishment 
is conceived of merely as a means of amendment, 
and this is supposed to comprehend all that is in- 
tended by it, this is a degradation of a rational 
being and of morality making it mechanical. But 
if punishment is viewed at first as a revelation of 
the divine justice, as an objective reaction of the 
moral order of the universe against evil, another 
mode of viewing it also presents itself, according 
to which the punishment necessary in itself is ap- 
pointed by the love of God, in order, since pohish. 
ment and sin stand in this internal connexion 
with one another, to lead thereby to a conscious- 
ness of sin and guilt, to make rational creatures 


.. uspended over human nature. We are 
Rat '9 onciv of this, as if God arbitra- 
rily imposed these ‘sufferings, or Christ had 
irbitrarily subjected himself to them; but 
that it was grounded on the assumption of 
human nature in its present condition and 
_ relation to God—as the divine punitive 
_ justice revealed itself to them who were 
_ suffering the consequences of sin—and thus 
it was accomplished through the historical 
developement of the life of Christ devoted 
to conflict with the sin that reigned in the 
human race, and through his condescend- 
ing to their condition from the sympathy 
of love.* 

With the idea of reconciliation, the ideas 
of daodur puts, Gwrnpia Oiouwdis are closely 
connected. The two first terms are used 
in a wider and a narrower sense; they de- 
note the deliverance from* the guilt and 
punishment of sin, the curnpia dao sis 


sensible of the relation they stand in to the moral 
world, and thus to call forth the feeling of the 
need of redemption. ‘The self-will which rebels 
in sin against the moral order of the universe and 
God’s holy law, must be humbled by suffering be- 
fore the holy omnipotence of God and the majesty 
of his law. Where submission is not yielded 
freely, it will be compelled. Without the idea of 
punishment, the reality of evil and the dignity of 
rational creatures cannot be acknowledged. It 
belongs to the privilege of rational beings created 
in the likeness of God, and distinguishes them 
from other natural objects, that the idea of punish- 
ment finds its application in them. See the excel- 
lent remarks of Twesten, in his Dogmatik, i. p. 
148, 

* The Pauline view of the work of redemption 
finds a point of connexion in Christ’s words in 
Matt. xx. 28, whether we consider auvreoy as a sum 
paid for release from -captivity or slavery, or for 
redemption from deserved punishment ; also in the 
institution of the Holy Supper, (in which he evi- 
dently alluded to the connexion between the Pass- 
over and the establishment of the Old Covenant), 
which by the offering of himself to obtain and 
confirm the forgiveness of sins to mankind, mark- 
ed the establishment of the New Covenant. The 
Pauline views are also supported by the manner 
in which Christ adopts the ideas of the wrath of 
God and of punitive justice from the Old Testa- 
ment, without casting a doubt on their validity. 
The parable of the Lost Son, and other expressions 
which folate to forgiving love, offer no contradic- 
tion, but mark precisely the side on which God 
reveals himself in the work of redemption, and 
what, humanly speaking, could be the only motive 
to such an act of God towards a race estranged 
from him by sin; they do not, however, determine 
the manner in which the result designed by divine 
love is to be attained; the form and order followed 
by the compassionate love of God, for the love of 

acts only as a holy and righteous love. 
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opy7s, Rom. v. 9, first objectively as what 
has been gained by Christ for the*human 
race ; and also subjectively, what is effec- 
tuated by progressive developement in each 
individual by personal appropriation, from 
his first entrance into fellowship with the 
Redeemer, to the complete participation of 
his glory and blessedness in the perfected 
kingdom of God; but more especially 
what belongs to the perfect realization of 
the idea, the complete freedom from sin 
and all its consequences, from all evil,— 
natural and moral.* 

With respect to the idea of dixasweig, in 
order to determine it, we must refer to 
what we have already remarked on the 
Pauline opposition to the common Jewish 
notion of righteousness. He sets out from 
the same point as his adversaries, as far 
as he considers the participation in all the 
privileges and blessings of the kingdom of 
God indissolubly connected with the dsxoo- 
dvvy, the genuine theocratic disposition and 
condition of life. The correlative idea of 
righteousness in this sense was blessedness, 
the participation of the blessings promised 
through Abraham to all his posterity, the 
fulfilment of all the promises relating to 
the kingdom of God, all the privileges of 
the children of God; and an entrance into 
all the relations in which they stand to 
God. But Paul maintained against the 
Jews and Judaizers, that by the law and 
the working of the law, no one could at- 
tain this diouoouvy, present himself a dixcsog 
before God, and enter into the relation 
with God founded upon it; but that every 
man appears as a sinner in God’s sight, 
till entering by faith into fellowship with 
Christ (the only perfect dixaiog by whom 
mankind are delivered, in the way that we 
have described from the state of apagria), 
he presents himself in union with Christ 
(2v xe10rG)) as a dixouog before God, and en- 
ters into the entire relation with God, im- 
plied in this predicate, is viewed by God 
as dixouos, and established in all the privi- 
leges connected with this idea (Jimousodras), 
Consequently Paul includes in the idea of 
dmoswoig that act of God, by which he 
places the believer in Christ in the relation 
to himself of a dixouos, notwithstanding the 
sin that still cleaves to him. Asmesoouvn de- 


* dororvrewste is found in the latter sense in 
Rom. viii. 23, Eph. i. 14; and cwryecx in the latter 
sense in Rom, xiii. 11; 1 Pet. i. 5. 
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whole life of sin and the entrance. into 


‘of a receptivity for the divine in the human 
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notes, then, the subjective appropriation of 
this relation, the appearing righteous before 
God, by virtue of faith in the Redeemer, 


and the whole. new tendency and aim of} 


the life, as well as the whole new relation 
to God, now received into the conscious- 
nee which is necessarily connected with 

; the righteousness or perfect holiness of 
Christ appropriated by faith, as the objec- 
tive ground of confidence for the believer, 
and also as a new sudyjective principle of 
life. Thus the righteousness of faith in 
the Pauline sense includes. the essence of 
a new disposition; and hence. the idea of 
douoduvy may easily pass into the idea of 
sanctification, though .the two ideas are 
originally distinct, Accordingly, it is not 
any arbitrary act on the part of God, as 
if he regarded and treated as sinless a man 
persisting in sin, sitmply because he be- 
lieyes in Christ ;. but the objective on the 
part of God corresponds to the subjective 
on the part of man, namely faith, and this 
necessarily includes i in itself'a release from 
the state inherited from Adam, from the 


spiritual fellowship with the Redeemer, 
the appropriation of his divine life. The 
realization of the archety pe of holiness 
through Christ contains the pledge that 
this shall be realized in all those who are 
one with him by faith, and are become the 
organs of his Spirit; its germ and princi- 
ple is already imparted to them in. believ- 
ing, although the fruit of a life perfectly 
conformed to the Redeemer, can only. be 
developed gradually in its temporal mani- 
festation, The connexion of these ideas 
will be rendered clearer by developing the 
Pauline idea of faith. 

What Paul distinguished by the name of 
Faith has its root in the depths of the 
human disposition. , It presupposes a reve- 
lation of God in a direct relation to man, 
and faith is the reception and vital appro- 
priation of this divine. revelation by virtue 


disposition, of the tendency grounded in 
human nature and the need implanted in it 
for believing in the supernatural and divine, 
without which tendency and need, man, 
however his other faculties might be culti- 


vated, would be no more than an intelh- 
gent animal.* Something must be pre- rags 


*A state to which the intpllontoal fanaticism of 
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sented as an object of knowledge adapted 
to this part of the human constitution, but 
this object must be of a kind that can be 
correctly recognised and understood only 
by the disposition ; it presupposes a certain 


‘tendency of the disposition, in order to be 
‘known and understood, while it also tends 


to produce a decided and enduring ten- 
dency of the disposition. An inward self- 
determination of the spirit, grounded in the 
direction of the will is claimed by this ob- 


ject, while a new and constant self-determi- 


nation is produced by it, It is not in re- 
ference to the object of faith, but to the in- 
ward subjective significance of this act 
of the inner man, as that which forms. 
the characteristic of true piety in all 
ages, that Paul compares the faith of Abra- 
ham with the faith of Christians, Rom, iv. 
19, where he exhibits Abraham as a pat- 
tern of the righteousness of faith. When 
Abraham received a promise from God, of 
which the fulfilment seemed to be incom- 
patible with the natural order of things, he 
raised himself by an act of faith above this 
impediment, and the word of the Almighty 
which held forth something invisible, had 
greater influence upon him than that order 
of nature which presented itself to his un- 
derstanding and bodily senses. Hence 
this faith, as a practical acknowledgment 
of Ged in his almighty ereative activity, 
and as a reference of his whole: life to the 
sense of dependence on God, a true honour- 
ing of God:* and it was this faith which 
gave its peculiar significance and character 
to the life of Abraham, This faith, says 
Paul, was counted to him by God for Or 
xosoduvn 5 that is, although Abraham was 
not sinless, (as no man is,) yet through this 
tendency of his inward life by virtue of his 
faith, he entered into the relation to God of 
a. vidi’ ; and this was no arbitrary nomi- 
nal act on the part of God, but his faith was" 
viewed by God, to whom the inward soul of 
man is manifest, as an index of the dispo- 
sition by which ‘Abraham: became suscep- 
tible of all divine communications, and from 
which alone the sanctification of his whole 
life could proceed.t Now this is applied 


a party’ in the present lous for the 
tended , Son, of an pelos to wer 


* A didovees dobay m., iv. 20. | 
+The do in Sauce cit 
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by Paul to faith with a special reference to 
Christianity. There is only added a pecu- 
liar direction caused by the object on which 
this faith is fixed, by which also the con- 
ception of it as subjective, is modified. 
Faith in this sense, presupposes the con- 
sciousness of sin, the renunciation of any 
merits of our own before God, the longing 
after freedom from the dominion of sin, and 
our not yielding to despair even under the 
most vivid sense of sinfulness,* but con- 
fiding in the grace of redemption; thus 
there is an entrance into communion with 
the Redeemer, and a new principle of life 
is received which continually penetrates 
and transforms the old nature. 

As far as faith includes entering into 
vital fellowship with the Redeemer, and 
forsaking the old life of sin, it bears a 
special reference to the two chief points in 
which Christ presents himself as Redeemer, 


as the one who died for the salvation of 


men, and who also by his resurrection 
gave them the pledge of an eternal divine 
life: hence the twofold reference of faith 
to Jesus the Crucified and the Risen, the 
negative and positive side of faith in rela- 
tion to the old life which it renounces and 
to the new life which it lays hold of; it is 
the spiritual act by virtue of which, in sur- 
rendering ourselves to him who died for us, 
we die to a life of sin, to the world, to our- 
selves, to all which we were before,— 
whether we are Jews or Gentiles—and rise 
again in his fellowship, in the power of his 
Spirit to a new life devoted to him and 
animated by him. Hence it appeared to 
the apostle, as he developes the sentiment 
in the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, an absolute contradiction for any 
one to say that he believed in the Redeemer 
and yet to continue in his old life of sin. 
How shall we—he asks—we who (by the 
act of faith) are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein? And he demonstrates from the 
nature of faith in its reference to the death 
and resurrection of Christ, that faith can- 
not exist without a renunciation of the for- 
mer sinful life and the beginning of a new 
divine life. 

From the nature of si¢rig as the govern- 


the apostle had before explained, it was imputed 
to Abraham as dixasoouvn, as if the dixasoourn had 
already been completed by it. 
* In this respect, a miorevey mag’ exmide én’ 
eamidt. 
33 
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ing principle of the Christian life, arises the 
peculiarity of the Christian standing-point, 
in relation to the Jewish as the legal stand- 
ing-point; and the various indications of 
this contrariety serve more distinctly to 
characterize the nature of miosis as the fun- 
damental principle of the Christian life, on 
which account we wish to consider this 
subject more in detail. 

The law always presents itself as im- 
perative, and makes the salvation of men 
dependent on the perfect fulfilment of all 
its commands. ‘Do all this, and thou 
shalt live.’ But since no one can fulfil 
those conditions, the law can only produce 
despair. But the gospel addresses the man 
who despairs of himself, ‘* Do not give thy- 
self up to the feeling of despair.* Ask 
not how thou canst make the impossible, 
possible. ‘Thou needest only receive the 
salvation prepared for thee ; only believe 
and thou hast with thy faith all that is 
needful for thy inward life. Paul admira- 
bly illustrates this by applying to it the 
passage in Deut. xxx. 12.t Say not to 
thyself, Who shall ascend to heaven and 
prepare a path for me thither? For Christ 
has descended from heaven and has pre- 
pared sucha path. To ask such a question, 
is to desire that Christ would descend'again 
from heaven for thy sake. But say not, 
Who shall descend for me to the regions of 
the dead and deliver me thence? Christ 


* That interpretation of this passage, which 
supposes it to express the opposition between Be- 
lief and Doubt, appears to me not to be supported 
by the connexion, which leads us to expect a con- 
trast of the righteousness by faith with the right- 
eousness by works, the Secu dixazsoovyn with the 
idit; and the rout’ ¢oas, which, from comparing 
Rom. ix. 8, and other similar Pauline expressions, 
must be thus understood—‘ this is equivalent to 
saying ;”’ and besides the relation of the Pauline 
words to the Old Testament quotation, since, ac- 
cording to the interpretation we have adopted, the 
Pauline application admirably suits, in spirit and 
idea, the meaning of the Mosaic words, which is 
not the case with the other interpretation. 

+ This passage certainly refers to the Mosaic 
religious institutions, and the words are fitted to 
distinguish them in their simple religious and 
moral character from the other religions of the 
East. But as far as the law, understood accord. 
ing to its own spirit, made certain requirements 
which it gave no power to fulfil, Paul might justly 
apply these words to mark the peculiar Christian 
standing-point ; he found an idea here expressed 
which is only realized by Christianity, and is 
thus prophetic of what Christianity alone accom. 
plishes. 
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has risen from the dead and has delivered 
thee from the power of death. To ask 
this, is to desire that Christ might now rise 
from the dead for thy sake, as if he were 
not already risen, Instead of asking such 
questions, only let the gospel be cherished 
with vital power in thy heart ;—believe in 
Him who descended from heaven and rose 
from death, and thus obtained salvation for 
thee. Whoever has this faith is truly 
pious and may be assured of salvation.”’* 

Viewed in the light of legal Judaism, the 
commandments appeared as merely an out- 
ward counteraction of the internal corrup- 
tion of man, which refused to be cured 
from without; it was only rendered more 
apparent by the law; hence the letter only 
tended to death; it called forth the con- 
sciousness of spiritual death and of merited 
unhappiness, 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

The law in reference to its operation on 
the conscience could be described only as 
VOWS YRUMOTOS, KOTOX PIES, SavaTOV, o[LOLe- 
sias.t But when from faith in the Redeem- 
er, a new divine principle of life proceeds, 
when from faith in the redeeming. fatherly 
love of God, a childlike love developes 
itself as the free impulse of a life devoted to 
God, when instead of the former opposition 
between the human and divine will, a union 
is formed between them—then the law no 
longer appears as a written code, outwardly 
opposing a will estranged from God, but the 
spirit of the law is transfused into the inter- 
nal life of the believer. The life-giving 
spirit, harmonizing with the law, occupies 
the place of the dead and death-producing 
letter. In the love developed from faith, 
there is a voluntary fulfilment of the law 
proceeding from the disposition, instead of 
actions the result of outward compulsion. 


* Rom, x. 5. If Paul, in the second member of 
the contrast, has not opposed Christ to Moses, and 
employed Christ’s own words—and such, no doubt, 
might have been found among the traditionary 
expressions of Christ which would have been fit 
to mark this contrast—it does not follow that he 
was unacquainted with any collection of the dis- 
courses of Christ, or that he could not suppose 
any such work to be known by the Christians at 
Rome, for his object was answered by borrowing 
from the Mosaic writings a motto for the right- 
eousness of faith, which would first find its pro- 
per fulfilment in the gospel. 

vt It was perfectly consonant with the Pauline 
views to distinguish the law by these predicates, 
though it may be doubted whether, in Romans 
viii. 2, the Mosaic law is intended by the word 
VOpLOS. 
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In a different sense from that in which 
Paul, from the standing-point of the natural 
man, says that he had the law written o” 
his heart, he says, from the standing-point 
of believers, that he carried the law of God 
im his heart—for on the former standing- 
point, the law, even though internal, pre- 
sents itself as the command of a foreign 
higher voice, of a holy power which man 
is forced to acknowledge in opposition to 
his corrupted will; hence it remains a 
deadly letter, whether we consider it as an 
external law or an internal revelation, On 
the contrary, in believers, the divine law, 
by virtue of the new spirit of life imparted 
by Christ, the Holy Spirit, appears not 
merely an object of knowledge and recog- 
nition, but of an efficacious love practically 
influencing the life. In this sense, Paul 
says to believers, “* Ye need not that I 
write unto you, for ye yourselves are 
taught of God,” 1 Thess. iv. 9; and this 
teaching does not signify something ad- 
dressed to the faculty of acquiring know- 
ledge, but a real internal effect on the 
springs of action. From what has been 
said, we may learn in what sense Paul 
said of the law in reference to its moral 
not less than to its vztwal contents, that it 
was abrogated for believers, that they were 
dead to it, and placed beyond its jurisdic- 
tion ;* and as we have before remarked, no 
such distinction in reference to its perpetui- 
ty can be made in the vowos. The law is 
abrogated for the believer, and he is dead 
to it, as far as it was a compulsory, im- 
perative, accusing code, as far as dixcuodun 
and Zum were to be sought for by the ful- 
filment of its commands. Justification and 
salvation by faith in the grace of redemp- 
tion,t are independent of every law to the 
believer. The law can produce only out- 


* The being dead to the law, Rom. vii. 4, and 
Gal. ii. 19, the removal of the law in its whole ex- 
tent, Coloss. ii. 14, “for the handwriting of ordi- 
nances,”’ which Christ nailed to his cross is mani- 
festly the law, and there must be a special reference 
to its moral precepts, for in this consisted the dif- 
ficulty of fulfilling it. It would be altogether 
consonant with the Pauline views, to understand 
the figurative expression in Rom. vii. 2, of being 
dead to the law itself, (namely, this law in its 
outward theocratic form,) though other exegetical 
reasons might oppose this interpretation in the 
former passages, 

t The dixztocvyn Seov, opposed to the dixasocuyn 
avSgomtwn, idia; bE evar, €& voprou-—yaels vopou; 
Rom, iii. 21. ; ' 
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ward works* by its compulsory enactments, 
but not those internal determinations of the 
life, which form the essence of true piety 
—these proceed in the believer from the 
new animation by the Divine Spirit—the 
Christian virtues are the fruits of the Spirit, 
and those in whom these qualities, unat- 
tainable from the standing-point of the 
law, are formed, are thereby exalted above 
what can only be as a dead letter opposing 
the indwelling principle of corruption. But 
it by no means contradicts this relation of 
the law to the life of the believer, that Paul 
sometimes brings forward moral precepts 
as quotations from the vowss, for he con- 
siders the Mosaic vowog as an expression of 
the eternal law of God in a particular, tem- 
porary form, adapted to a particular, out- 
ward theocracy, in which the civil arrange- 
ments were subordinated to the religious, 
and hence both were intermixed. The sub- 
stance of the eternal law of God lay at the 
basis of the vowos, though for a special pur- 
pose it was presented in the form of a theo- 
cratic national Jaw, which checked its free 
and complete developement. The obliga- 
tory force of the commands borrowed from 
the vouwos by Paul, therefore, does not con- 
sist in their belonging to that vowog, but that 
they formed a part of the eternal law, from 
which they were transferred to the peculiar 
form presented in the Old Testament ; that 
portion of the eternal law to which the 
moral consciousness of men bears witness, 
is divested of its national garbt by the 
spirit of the gospel, and developed with 
greater clearness by the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit. And when in Rom. xiii. 8, he 
appeals to the one command of love be- 
longing to the law, he marks exactly the 
difference of* the Christian standing-point 
from the legal ; for if the spirit of love ani- 
mates believers, and with love is given the 
fulfilment of the whole law, it follows that 
the law is no longer for them a compulsory, 
death-producing letter ;_and here is exem- 
plified the truth of Christ’s assertion, that 
he came not to destroy but to fulfil the law. 


* The 207 vouou, which are not éeya dyada. 

+ To this release of the spirit confined in this 
garb, to the inward as contrasted with the ‘out- 
ward theocratic law, we must refer the antitheti- 
cal expressions in the Sermon on the Mount, 
which certainly are described not merely against 
_ the Pharisaic expositions, but also against the 

letter of the law in its theocratic national form. 
See Leben Jesu, 130, 138, 
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Though the idea of the vowes in that nar- 
rower sense, forms the distinctive mark 
between Judaism and the gospel, still there 
is no inconsistency in applying the term* 
in a wider sense, to denote the common re- 
lation in which both religions stand to the 
life of man. Both religions aim at a con- 
trol over the life and give a peculiar cha- 
racter to it. Legal Judaism aims at pro- 
ducing this by literal commands from with- 
out ; Christianity aims at forming it from 
within through faith, and the Spirit that 
proceeds from it. In the former case, the 
law is outward; in the latter, it is inward, 
one which is the germ of a new life; for 
every living being developes itself accord-' 
ing to a peculiar law.f In reference to 
these various uses of the term vowos, Paul 
endeavours to guard against the miscon- 
ception that because Christians no longer 
live under the law, they are in a lawless 
state; 1 Cor. ix. 21. They have still a 
law, the law of God, the law of Christ, not 
merely outward, but inward, entering into 
the very essence of the Christian life; and 
this distinction is marked by the phrases 
living wnder the law, and 7m the law. 
Hence also Christianity ‘contrasted with 
Judaism is called a law, and we find va- 
rious modifications of the term so applied, 
such as vowog midrsws, vows Quits, vojuog avsU~ 
waros. 

The different relations of the two theo- 
cratic standing-points, are clearly connected 
with the different applications of the idea 
of law; the outward conception of the 
idea of the kingdom of God with the out- 
ward conception of the idea of the law, 
and with the inward conception of that, the 
idea of the theocracy, as not outwardly 
constituted, but developing itself from with- 
in, and thus throughout we meet with the 
contrast of the inward and the outward. 


* I cannot agree with those expositors who 
think that, when Paul describes Christianity as a 
yostoc, the general idea of law must be altogether 

iven up. 

+ By Christianity or Regeneration, goodness 
again becomes a part of human nature, and thus 
the moral law becomes a higher law of nature 
harmonizing with the freedom of the will. We 
may here apply what Schleiermacher says in his 
academical essay, 1825, on the difference between 
the law of nature and the moral law, without 
adopting the views of the author respecting the 
relation of the law to the deviations from it, and 
especially the relation of the law to moral free- 


dom, 
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On the legal Jewish standing-point, there 
was an outward submission to the will of 
God, the outward observance of the divine 
commands, without the opposition between 
the human and divine commands being 
taken away ; the dovAsvew S26) ev wadouornrs 
ypapporos, in the old state of a nature 
estranged from God, of which nothing can 
be altered by the literal, outward command. 
On the standing-point of faith, the dovAsi 
is inward, so that in the new state, by vir- 
tue of the inward renovation which pro- 
ceeds from the influence of the Divine 
Spirit, the sanctified will determines itself 
in dependence on God, it is a servant of 
God (the dovAsuew &v xauvorqrs avevaros). 
Hence dovAsia in the latter sense, is volun- 
tary and one with true freedom; 1 Cor. 
vil. 22. AovAsa in the first sense, forms a 
contrast to the freedom of the children of 
God; on the contrary, dovAsa in the second 
sense, cannot exist without vioSecim, and is 
at once a consequence and a mark of it, 
for what distinguishes the children from 
the servants of the family, is this, that they 
do not obey their father’s will, as foreign 
to themselves, but make it their own; de- 
pendence on him, is, as it were, the natural 
element of their life. That merely out- 
ward servitude of which the internal oppo- 
site to this consists, proceeds from the 
spirit ef fear, the special characteristic of 
servitude ; this inward service proceeds 
from the consciousness of communion with 
God obtained through Christ the Son of 
God, and of participation of his Spirit, the 
spirit of childlike relation to God, the spirit 
of adoption and of love. Rom. viii. 15; 
Gal. iv. 6. 

So likewise the worship of God on the 
legal standing-point,* was an outward wor- 
ship (¢apxin, xara ¢apxa, by means of épya 
Capxixx) consisting in a number of outward 
acts,t confined to certain times and places. 


* This is true of the legal moral, as well as of 
the legal ritual cultus. 

+ Connected with the SeoursoSa: iro re ool 
xtiz rod xorov., We wish to offer a few remarks 
in vindication and confirmation of the interpreta- 
tion of this expression given above, and against 
the common one of croye, as “ the first princi- 
ples of religious knowledge among men.” If the 
word ororye2 meant first principles, we should 
naturally expect to find in the genitive connected 
with it, the designation of the object to which 
these first principles relate, as in Hebrews v. 12, 
Th orolyele THe AeXKe Twy Acplay TOU Sed. But in 
the Pauline passage, such a genitive of the object 
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Worship on the standing-point: of faith, on 
the contrary, is tvsuparimy, since it pro- 
ceeds from the inworking of the Setov rvev- 
ya, and is an act of the spiritual nature of 
man, Philipp. iii. 3; hence it does not re- 
late to certain isolated acts, but embraces 
the whole life; Rom. xii. 1. On the for- 
mer standing-point, men placed their con- 
fidence and pride in something human and 
earthly, whatever it might be, whether de- 
scent from the theocratic nation, or the 
righteousness of the law, or ascetic self- 
denial and mortification of the flesh, the 
KOT Capu, xavyaAoSor, ev Caper wewoisevou,* 


is altogether wanting, and we find instead only a 
genitive of the subject. The omission of the ex- 
press mention of the leading idea can hardly be 
admitted. Paul, in Gal. iv. 8, plainly addressing 
those who had formerly been heathens, supposes 
that, before their conversion, they had been in 
bondage to these elements of the world, if we do 
not have recourse to an arbitrary interpretation of 
man. According to the common interpretation, 
we must suppose that Paul, by the first elements 
of religious knowledge, intended to mark a uni- 
versal idea, in a certain degree applicable both to 
Heathenism and Judaism, But how could this 
agree with the views of Paul, who recognised 
Judaism, as subordinate and preparative it is 
true, but yet a standing-point in religion founded 
on divine revelation, and who, on the other hand, 
saw in heathenism as such, that is in idolatry, of 
which he here speaks, not a subordinate standing- 
point of religion, but something entirely foreign 
to the nature of religion, a suppression through 
sin of the original knowledge of God? Neither 
does the predicate aaSeyn appear suitable to the 
idea of the first principles of religion. On the 
contrary, according to the interpretation I have 
proposed, all is consistent. The confinement of 
religion to sensible forms, and therefore its en- 
thralment in the elements of the world, is com- 
mon to Judaism and Heathenism. All idolatry 
may be considered as a bondage and submission 
to the elements of sense, and a kind of idolatry 
may be attributed to the Jews and Judaizers, who 
sought for the Divine for justification and sancti- 
fication in external rites. This will make it evi- 
dent how Paul could say to the Galatian Chris- 
tians, once heathens, who were infected with this 
Judaism (Gal. iv. 8), “How can ye, who by the 
divine mercy have been led to the knowledge of 
God and communion with him, turn back again 
to the weak and beggarly elements (a suitable de- 
scription of them, in reference to persons who 
sought to find in them what the power of God 
alone could bestow), to which ye desire to bring 
yourselves again in bondage. I fear that I have 
indeed laboured in vain to turn you from idolatry 
to the worship of the living God.” 
* According to Paul’s views, this will apply to 
the overvaluation of what is human in every form 
and relation; as, for instance, the Grecian culture 
ar philosophy ; see the First Epistle to the Corin- 
ians, 
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But on the standing-point of woric, after 
acknowledging the nullity of all such dis- 
tinctions, of all human works of righteous- 
ness, men place their confidence and glory 
only in the redemption obtained through 
Christ ; they feel that they possess only 
what they all receive as believers on equal 
terms from him, and in communion with 
him; the ev xen) xavxacSa:. Here all ima- 
ginary distinctions, all differences vanish 
which before separated men from one ano- 
ther and checked their fellowship in the 
highest relation of life; every thing hu- 
man is henceforth subordinated to the one 
spirit of Christ, the common principle of 
life; Gal. iii. 28. The only universal and 
constantly available principle of Christian 
worship which embraces the whole life, is 
faith in Christ working by love; Gal. v. 6. 
The principle of the whole transforma- 

tion of the life which proceeds from the 
Spirit of Christ is implanted at once in be- 
lieving, by one act of the mind. Man by 
means of faith is dead to the former stand- 
ing-point of a sinful life, and rises to a new 
life of communion with Christ. The old 
man is slain once for all; Rom. vi. 4-6; 
Coloss. iii, 3. Paul assumes that in Chris- 
tians, the act by virtue of which they are 
dead to sin, and have crucified the flesh 
with its affections and lust is already ac- 
complished ideally in principle. Hence he 
infers, how can they who are dead to sin, 

_ live any longer therein; Rom. vi. 2; Gal. 
v. 24, But the practice must correspond to 
the principle ; the outward conformation of 
the life must harmonize with the tendency 
given to the inward life. Walking in the 
Spirit must necessarily proceed from living 
in the Spirit, Gal. v. 25; the former must 
be a manifestation of the latter. Hence 
Christians are always required to renew 
the mortification of the flesh, to walk after 
the Spirit, and to let themselves be anima- 
ted by the Spirit. The transformation of 
the old nature in man which proceeds from 
the divine principle of life received by faith, 
is not completed in an instant, but can only 
be attained gradually by conflict with sin ; 
for the renewed as well as the old nature 
consists of two principles, the xvsu.a and 
the ¢agf, only with this difference, that no 
longer (as Paul represents the state of the 
natural man in Rom. vii.) the human self 
with its powerless desires after goodness 
opposes the principle of sinfulness, the cagé, 
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but instead of the human self, there is the 
divine principle of life which has become 
the animating one of human nature, the 
mvevyo, Sev, ayov, the Spirit of Christ, 
Christ himself by his Spirit; Gal. ii. 20. 
Hence it is not said from this standing- 
point that the Spirit wishes to do good but 
is hindered by the ¢ugé from accomplishing 
its wishes, so that the ¢agg is the vital prin- 
ciple of action ; but it is enjoined on those 
who have received the divine principle of 
life, Gal. v. 16, ‘* Walk in the Spirit,* so 
shall ye not fulfil the desires of the flesh, 
for the Spirit and the flesh conflict with one 
another, so that you must distinguish what 
proceeds from the Spirit and what from the 
flesh, and you must not fulfil what you de- 
sire according to the carnal self, but what 
the spirit withia you desires.”+ This marks 


* IT cannot agree with Ruckert, in referring the 
myevje here spoken of, not to the Spirit of God, 
but to the higher nature of man. Certainly the 
word zyevuz in this whole chapter is to be under- 
stood only in one sense, and taking every thing 
into account, the idea of the Holy Spirit is the 
only one which suits Paul’s meaning; as, for ex- 
ample, in vy. 18. And generally in this epistle, the 
same idea of the Spirit is to be firmly held. Verse 
17 contains no proof to the contrary; for Paul 
here assumes, that the zveyue has pervaded the 
characteristic faculties of man, that the new prin- 
ciple of life has taken possession of human nature, 
and given it a new and peculiar vitality. He 
wishes to mark the new higher principle that is 
now the antagonist of the cag in man, Men 
may with the strictest propriety be called upon to 
surrender themselves to this higher principle, to 
allow themselves to be led by it, according to its 
impulses, for Paul considered the operation of the 
Divine Spirit in man, not as something magical, 
but constantly assumes the working together of 
the divine and the human. It is perfectly true 
that, according to Paul’s doctrine, the higher na- 
ture in man, the capability of knowing God, which 
before was confined and depressed, is set at liberty 
by the Holy Spirit, and now serves as the organ 
for the operations of the Divine Spirit in human 
nature, and hence, that as this higher nature of 
man can now operate in its freedom as the organ 
of the Divine Spirit, so that the latter can now 
operate in man by means of this organ, and hence 
the two are blended together in the Christian life. 
But when Paul wishes to infuse courage and con. 
fidence for the spiritual conflict, he directs the 
attention, not to what is subjectively human, but 
to the almighty power of God. 

¢ This passage, in my opinion, cannot be un- 
derstood otherwise than in this manner, though 
later expositors have given a different interpreta- 
tion. It has been supposed to mean, “So that ye 
cannot accomplish what you desire according to 
the spirit; ye are unable to follow the dictates of 
the better will;’—and referring these words to 
the state of the regenerate, this would form a 
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the contrast to the standing-point described 
in Rom. vii. 15. Accordingly, the divine 
life in the inner man must be in continual 
conflict with the operations of the ¢agg, and 
progressively converts the body hitherto 
under the control of sinful habits, into an 
organ for itself (Rom. vi. 11-13), so that 
the: wer ToD Cumaros become srAa dixcasocv- 
vyg; all the powers and faculties which 
hitherto have been in the service of sin, 
being appropriated and sanctified by the 
divine life, are employed as organs of grace 
for the service of the kingdom of God; 
and here the doctrine of charisms finds its 
point of connexion ; (pp. 85-90.) All the 
peculiar capabilities or talents founded in 
the nature of each individual, are to be 
transformed into charisms and employed as 
such. And it is the province of Christian 
morals to show in what manner human 
nature must be pervaded in all its powers 
by the higher principle of life, and appro- 
priated as an organ of its manifestation ; 
how all human relations are set at liberty 
and referred to the kingdom of God; and 
how what is individual belonging to the 
representation of the image of God in man 
is not suppressed and annihilated, but is to 
be transformed and elevated to a peculiar 
form and manifestation of the higher prin- 
ciple of life. We here see the difference 
between Christian principle as Paul repre- 
sents it, and a one-sided ascetic direction in 
morals. Paul brings forward as one side 
in the process of the developement of the 
Christian life, the negative operation ; to 
mortify the principle of sin which has 
hitherto reigned in the body, Rom, v, 8, to 
mortify the members as far as they serve 
sin, Coloss. iii. 5,* but this is only one side. 
The other is the positive operation, the 


special ground of exhortation for following the 
leadings of the Spirit, and withstanding the oxe@é, 
if Paul said tothem that they were prevented fen 
following the motions which proceeded from the 
Spirit by the prevalence of the cae. But if it is 
understood of the condition of the natural man, 
and v, 18 is considered as a contrast, we do not 
see how Paul, who had addressed those whom he 
assumed to be Christians, could make such a sud- 
den transition to a different class of persons. The 
correspondence of the last words of v. 17, with the 
last words of the foregoing sense, confirms the 
opinion, that the “ Seanre” relates to the “exiSupsay 
oupnoc.’ 
The pean txt rie vic, which belong to a carnal 
earthly course of life, are directly opposed to the 
heavenly mind in y, 2. 
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positive appropriation, that as believers are 
now dead with Christ to sin, the world, and 
themselves, so now they lead a new divine 
life, increasingly devoted to him ; the Spirit 
of Christ that dwells in them constantly 
animates their bodies afresh as his organ, 
Rom. viii. 11, so that the wed consecrated 
to God, are employed in his service ac- 
cording to the station God has indicated to 
each individual, as ora dixcsoovvys. As 
the aveiua ayiov is the common and vital 
principle of all believers, the animating 
Spirit of the Church of God, so the diver- 
sity of the form in which he operates in 
and through each individual, varied by their 
sanctified peculiarities and characteristics, 
is designated by the term ARIS HWoL. 

But since this appropriation and perva- 
sion of the old nature is a continual con- 
flict, and the farther a man advances in 
holiness the more capable he is rendered 
by the illuminination of the Holy Spirit of 
distinguishing what proceeds from the Spirit 
and what from the flesh, and of discerning 
all the disturbing influences of the latter ; 
hence the distinction between the objective 
justification and subjective sanctifiction is 
always necessary, in order that the, con- 
fidence of man may not be wavering as it 
must be, if he looks only to himself, Philipp. 
iii, 12, but may maintain its firm unchange- 
able ground, by being fixed on the objec- 
tive, the grace of redemption, the love of 
Christ, from which no power of hell can 
separate the redeemed; Rom. vili, 831-82, 
In the Pauline idea of the justification and 
righteousness available before God which 
is granted to man by the redeeming grace 
of God, and appropriated by faith, the ob- 
jective is always primary and predominant. 
At the same time something subjective is 
imparted with it, something new is depo- 
sited in the inner life which must be pro- 
gressively developed ; the righteousness of 
Christ appropriated by faith, is transferred 
to the inner life of the believer and becomes 
a new principle, forming the life according 
to the example of Christ.* And when this 
process of developement shall be completed, 
believers will attain the possession of an 
eternal, divine, and blessed life inseparable 
from perfect righteousness; then the ob- 


* The scholastic expression, “ Justitia Christi 
per fidem habet esse in animo,” perfectly corre. 
! sponds to Paul’s meaning. 
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jective idea of justification will be wholly 
transferred to the subjective, Rom. v. 19- 
21 but till this is accomplished, in order 
to lay a firm foundation for the confidence 
of the soul, it is always necessary, while 
conceiving both ideas according to their 
essential and ultimate connexion, still to 
keep in mind their distinction from one an- 
other. 

Since the whgle Christian disposition is 
produced from faith, and thereby the whole 
life is determined and formed, the term 
miorig has been employed to designate the 
whole of the Christian disposition and of 
Christian ability.* Thus the predicate 
dwvarog +H widrs: designates the standing- 
point, where faith in the Redeemer, con- 
fidence in the justification obtained through 
him, has become to such a degree the ani- 
mating principle of the convictions, and has 
so pervaded the whole tone of thinking, 
that a man is enabled to judge and act in 
all the relations of life according to it ; that 
he cannot be drawn aside, as he otherwise 
“would be, by any foreign element of other 
views which formerly influenced him ; 
since otherwise it might happen that his 
earlier religious standing-point would exer- 
cise a kind of power over his conscience, 
from which he could not altogether free 
himself, even when raised to the Christian 
standing-point ; as in the case of one who 
had become a believer from the Jewish 
standing-point ; such a person would only 
by degrees free himself from its influences 
on his judgment of all the relations of life ; 
as the new Christian principle proceeding 
from faith in the Redeemer gradually im- 
pregnated his whole mode of thinking. 
This power of faith over the judgment is 
shown for example in this, that a man 


certain of his salvation in fellowship with 


the Redeemer, will no longer allow himself 
to be agitated by scruples in the use of out- 
ward things, which he before indulged on 


- the Jewish standing-point, as if this or that 


; 
. 
) 
4 


| 5 


1 


; 


qq 


thing could defile him. So we are to un- 


derstand what Paul says Rom. xiv. 2, 6¢ 


* Hence the measure of faith as the measure of 
Christian ability, and the measure of grace be- 
stowed on each individual, are correlative ideas ; 
Rom. xii. 3. Christians are only to aim at rightly 
applying the measure of ability they have re- 
ceived; to do every thing according to its propor- 
tion; Rom. xii. 6, They are not to indulge con- 
ceit, or to pass beyond the limits of their own 
standing-point. : 


_THE STRONG IN FAITH. 
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MEV TIOTEVEL Yaysiv wavra 2%. €. Ouvarog errs 
™ TidTE acre Quysiv avr; he can no 
longer be misled by a mixture of scruples 
arising from his earlier legal standing- 
point. The acSeveiv sy mires forms the 
opposite to this strength of faith, in which, 
along with faith, another element arising 
from the former standing-point, controlled 
the convictions, and hence the internal 
strife between the principle founded in 
Christian conviction or mdéric, and the 
doubts that rebelled against it; Rom, xiv. 1. 
Though Paul took occasion from existing 
relations to develope his views on this sub- 
ject with a special reference to the Jewish 
legal standing-point, yet they would apply 
to the relation subsisting between any other 
standing-point and the Christian or that of 
the righteousness by faith. The power of 
faith governing the life gives an independ- 
ence and stability to the Christian charac- 
ter, imparts strength and freedom to the 
mind. This it is that forms the basis of 
Christian freedom, which consists in this, 
that the Christian since he has devoted his 
whole life to Christ as his Redeemer and 
through him to God, since he is animated 
only by the consciousness of this depend- 
ence and acknowledges no other,—for this 
reason, feels independent of all created 
beings, of all earthly things; hence, he 
acts in the consciousness of this independ- 
ence, is master of all things by the ani- 
mating Spirit of Christ, and is in bondage 
to no man, to no circumstances ; nothing 
can so operate upon him as to determine 
him to a different course from that dictated 
by the Spirit of Christ, for this is the great 
determining principle of his life ; 1 Cor. vii. 
213.1 Corevis123* 1b Corgiit..22) . While 
the Christian as an organ of the Spirit of 
Christ who has won the government of the 
world, to whom at last all things must be 
subject—is free from the world and every 
thing belonging to it, from all power of 
created beings, he likewise in spirit rules 
over all things. Freedom and mastery 
over the world here meet. This freedom 
and this mastery over the world proceed- 


* ci eyw touoiacSunoouas voro civec, I will not 
suffer myself to be mastered by = outward 
things, but in the spirit of Christian love I will 
use all things freely. Instead of availing myself 
of my Christian freedom, I should make myself 
really a slave, in eating the flesh of sacrifices, if 
I believed that I must do this in every case with- 
out a reference to purticular circumstances. 
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ing from faith (like every thing Christian), 
and founded in the depths of the soul, can 
hence manifest themselves under all out- 
ward restrictions, and evince their power 
by the fact, that these outward restrictions 
for the spirit which is exalted above them 
and feels itself independent of every thing, 
cease to be restrictive, and are included in 
his free self-determination and mastery 
over the world. Paul proves his Christian 
freedom precisely in this manner, that for 
the good of others, and in order to make 
every thing subservient to the Spirit of 
Christ, he so acted in all things as would 
best contribute to the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ, and thus freely sub- 
mitted to all the forms of dependence. 
Free from all, he made himself the servant 
of all; having the mastery over all, he 
submitted to all the forms of dependence 
ordained by God, and in doing so exer- 
cised his mastery over the world; 1 Cor. 
ix. 1-19. 

It is evident that nothing can be ex- 
cepted from this reference of the whole life 
to the kingdom of God, for the Christian 
disposition proceeding from faith, and re- 
ferring every thing to God’s glory, is the 
great arbitrator in all the events of life. 
Accordingly, there can be no empty space 
for things indifferent of which Christian 
principle takes no cognisance, nothing be- 
longing to human nature which does not 
receive a moral impress from Christian 
principle, agreeably to Paul’s exhortation, 
«« Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God,” 1 Cor. 
x. 31. It may appear to contradict this 
principle, by which the whole of life be- 
comes one great duty, and no room is left 
for an adiagogov, that Paul, in 1 Cor, vi. 12, 
x. 23, distinguishes from the province of 
the lawful, that which is useful or serves 
for edification; but the contradiction is only 
in appearance, and will vanish on a closer 
examination of the apostle’s views. It 
could only contradict the principle in ques- 
tion, if Paul had reckoned what did not 
contribute to edification as still belonging 
to what was lawful on Christian grounds, 
or if he had not considered what contri- 
buted to edifying as what alone was matter 
of duty. But it was not so, for he declares 
it to be the duty of Christians so to deny 
their selfish inclinations as would be for 
the best, or for the edification of the church, 


EVERY THING A DUTY. 
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1 Cor. x. 24; or, which is equivalent, as 
would be for the glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 
31. This is the course of action pre- 
scribed by Christian love; but very dif- 
ferent would be the course that proceeded 
from self-love, and for that reason sinful. 
The subject will be clearer, if we examine 
more closely the particular case under the 
apostle’s consideration, He is speaking of 
partaking of certain kinds of food, more 
particularly of meat offered to idols. All 
this belongs to the province of things 
permitted, and in a religious and moral 
point of view indifferent, on which Chris- 
tianity (unlike Judaism) laid no restric- 
tions. ‘* Meat commendeth us not to God; 
for neither if we eat are we the better ; 
neither if we eat not are we the worse,” 1 
Cor. viii, 8. “ The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,” Rom. 
xiv. 17. But though all this in itself has 
no moral character, and without the addi- 
tion of other marks belongs to things in- 
different, yet like every thing belonging to 
human nature, it is not excepted from the 
impression of Christian principle, for it is 
included in the Pauline maxim, ‘* Whatso- 
ever ye do, whether ye eat or drink, do all 
to the glory of God;” and Paul himself 
adduces instances in which what is in itself 
indifferent may be either a matter of duty 
or criminal, An individual who, though not 
sufficiently advanced in Christian know- 
ledge to attain the conviction that the eat- 
ing of meat sacrificed to idols is in itself 
indifferent, is yet seduced by worldly con- 
siderations to partake of it, acts in a man- 
ner deserving of condemnation, since he 
does not act according to his convictions 
(odx ex midrewe), Rom. xiv. 23. And who. 
ever eats of flesh offered to idols, following 
his own inclination, and taking no account 
of the scruples of his weak brother, and 
thus seduces him to follow his example 
without a firm conviction of its rectitude, 
troubles his brother’s conscience, and act: 
himself contrary to the law of love 
and sins, 1 Cor. viii. 12; Rom. xiv. 15 
From this exposition of the apostle’s views, 
it appears that since what every one ha: 
to do, under the given conditions anc 
relations of the individual standing-point or 
which the Lord has placed him, is definec 
by Christian principles, no one can ac 
complish more than the measure of his in 


: 
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dividual duty. Indeed, so much will sinful- 
ness still adhere to all his performances, 
that even the most advanced Christian will 
come short of the requirements of duty ; as 
Paul, referring to himself, acknowledges, 
Philipp. iii, 12. Yet what Paul says in 
reference to his own conduct in one par- 
ticular instance, may seem to contradict 
what has just been remarked, 1 Cor. ix. 
14,15, &c. The apostle was authorized, 
in preaching the gospel, to. receive his main- 
tenance from the Christian communities for 
whom he laboured; but he waived his 
claim to it, and supported himself by the 
labour of his own hands. He did, there- 
fore, more than his duty demanded, since 
he made no use of what was allowable. 
Certainly he would not have hesitated fora 
moment to apply to himself the words of 
Christ in Luke xvii. 16, in reference to his 
conduct in this particular instance. But 
he held it to be his duty, under all circum- 
stances, so to act as would most contribute 
to the advancement of the kingdom of God; 
and a regard to that object induced him in 
this instance to receive no maintenance 
from the church, in order that he might 
avoid all appearance of self-interest. Hence 
he felt an inward compulsion to act thus ; 
and if he had not thus acted he would have 
violated the spirit of his calling, and have 
been dissatisfied with himself; for he went 
so far as to say, that he would rather die 
than act otherwise. The peculiar circum- 
stances of his ministry, and the peculiar 
charism bestowed upon him, occasioned 
a peculiar modification of the general duty 
of all preachers of the gospel. What on 
his peculiar standing-point was a duty, 
might be contrary to duty on the standing- 
point of others,—those persons, for in- 
stance, to whom Providence had committed 
the maintenance of a family. 

The fundamental ideas of Christian 
morals are in general to be deduced from 
the nature of faith as a practical principle. 


_ From faith spontaneously proceeds the love 


that refers the whole life to God, and con- 
secrates it to his service, for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom; for from a know- 
ledge of the love of God manifested in the 
work of redemption, love is kindled to him 
who has shown such superabounding love. 
In faith as Paul conccived it, love is already 
contained in the germ, for what distin- 
guishes faith in his view from anpesetione 
4 


LOVE THE FRUIT OF FAITH. 
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was that the latter as it arises only from the 
dread of natural evil, only desires a Re- 
deemer from such evil; faith, on the con- 
trary, is developed from the feeling of un- 
happiness in sin as sin, of estrangement 
from God, and of longing after communion, 
with him, which presupposes the love of 
God in the heart, though checked and re- 
pressed. But when the revelation of God’s 
holy love in the work of redemption, which 
faith receives, awakens the slumbering de- 
sire of man, or meets it already awakened, 
the germ of love deposited in the heart is 
set free from its confinement, that it may 
expand to communion with its original 
source, Entering into communion with 
the Redeemer, believers are penetrated: by 
the love of God to them, and hence they 
are able rightly to understand the extent of 
God’s love.* [rom this perception of God’s. 
love, the childlike love of believers is cons 
tinually inflamed towards him, and’ this 
love operates incessantly for the renovation 
of the whole life after the image of Christ, 
and for the advancement of the kingdom of 
God; it forms the life according to the 
heavenly model presented to it by faith. 
The whole Christian life appears as a work 
of faith, and thus all individual good workst 
appear as necessary immediate expressions 
of faith, its fruits, the signs of the new 
creation effected by itt And as all the 


* Rom. v. 5. By the Holy Spirit, the lovg of* 
God is shed abroad in their hearts, and makes it- 
self felt there. ‘The voice of God himself in their. 
hearts declares that they are his children; Rom. 
viii. 16. Thus, in Eph, iii. 18, there is first the 
wish that Christ may dwell in their hearts by 
faith, whereupon it follows, that their inner life. 
may be deeply rooted in the love of God—the love 
of God towards the redeemed, is the element in 
which their whole inward life and consciousness. 
rests—and having been first penetrated by the 
feeling of love, they can then rightly understand 
its extent. ’ 

+ The tey2 dyadz are to be distinguished from 
the éey) vouzou, : 

t The carngra not ¢Z ¢eyay, as if men could gain 
salvation by works performed before conversion ; 
for the announcement of the salvation obtained for 
men by redemption, belongs as a gift of unmerited 
grace to those who are destitute of the divine life, 
and thus of the true inclination to goodness, 
whether they are still sunk in gross sensuality, 
or are raised to an outward legal morality; and 
the sy ayaS4 which really deserve the name, 
presupposes that divine life which proceeds from 
faith; indeed the new creation must manifest it- 
self by corresponding good works; is designed to 
produce such. Hence the contrast, that believers 
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actions of the believer may be traced back 
to the “work of farth,” so likewise to the 
“dabour of love.”* Now faith and love 
have a relation on one side to something 
which is apprehended as present in the in- 
ward life: faith in communion with the 
Redeemer has already received a divine 
blessed life; believers are already incor- 
porated with the kingdom of God, and have 
obtained the right of citizenship in it, and 
by partaking of the Holy Spirit operating 
in them by faith, they anticipate the divine 
power and blessedness of his kingdom ; 
they have the foretaste of eternal life ;t 
they already possess the germs and first- 
fruits of the New Creation, in which every 
thing proceeds from a divine living prin- 
ciple with which nothing heterogeneous is 
allowed to mingle—when it attains its 
completion after the resurrection. But it 
follows from this, that the Christian life 
cannot be conceived of without a reference 
to the future; as in the divine life the Fu- 
ture becomes in a certain sense a Present, 
so the Present exists only in reference to 
the Future,{ for it contains an anticipation, 
the germ and preparation of that which 
will attain to perfect developement and 
completion only in the Future. With the 
present earthly system a higher order of 
things is connected, which cannot be fully 
developed in believers, and whose nature 
is not yet wholly manifest, but in many 
respects veiled from their view. The de- 
velopement of the divine life, which they 
have received through faith, is now only 
giving signs of its existence, and feebly be- 
ginning to expand. The consciousness of 
this divine life is accompanied with a con- 
sciousness of the obstacles by which that 
life is fettered, till human nature is tho- 
roughly pervaded by it and purified from 
all that is alien; while this consciousness 
at the same time produces a longing after 


are not cerwrmeres ef teyay, but uriobevres Ex: te- 
yots GyxSoic, Eph, ii. 9, Yo. 

* 1 Thess, i. 3, ro eeyov ris wiorews, 0 nomes Tis 
GYAT NE. 

+ The Holy Spirit as the dgex@ay in relation to 
the whole assemblage of heavenly blessings; 2 
Cor. i, 22, the earnest given as a pledge of the 
payment of the whole sum. 

+ This must be carefully considered, in order 
rightly to understand the relation of the present 
to the future in a Christian sense, and to avoid the 
delusion of the pantheistic deification of self, which 
imposes on the language of Paul and John a sense 
quite foreign to the truth. 
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that perfect freedom which is the destiny 
of the children of God. Though it is al- 
ways presupposed that believers have al- 
ready attained the dignity and privileges of 
the children of God, still their rights relate 
to something future, for all that is involved 
in the idea of adoption, all that belongs to 
the dignity, glory, and blessedness of the 
children of God, is very far from being re- 
alized on earth. For this reason, it is said 
in Romans viii. 23, that Christians who 
have received the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
groan after the perfect manifestation of the 
dignity of the children of God,* after their 
redemption from all that checks and de- 
presses their inward life. This longing 
after the other world is as essential a fea- 
ture of the Christian life as the partial and 
fragmentary anticipation of the future in 
the participation of the divine life through 
faith, Paul uses expressions from this 
standing-point which would be most offen- 
sive to that deification of the world and 
self, which is diametrically and entirely op- 
posed to Christianity. ‘‘ We should be 
more miserable than any men if we had 
hope in Christ only in this life, with no 
higher future existence in which our hopes 
might be fulfilled; for the Christian life 
would be then a life full of delusive wants 


* The vioSesi2, though, in Gal. iv. 5, this is at- 
tributed to believing as something present. If we 
compare this passage in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians with that quoted from the Romans, we shall 
discover a threefold gradation in the idea of adop- 
tion. Paul first considers it as the predicate ap- 
plied to the theocratic nation in the Old Testament, 
to whom promises were given of, an inheritance 
(the xangovousx) in the kingdom of God. ‘Those 
persons to whom the law and the prophets were 
given, are certainly children and heirs, but they 
have not yet attained to the actual self-conscious 
appropriation of the filial relation, and the exercise 
of the rights grounded upon it. Since they are 
in a state of minority, are standing under the 
guardianship and discipline of the law, and their 
father’s will is not consciously and freely become 
their own, their relation to him can be no other 
than that of outward dependence and servitude, 
By faith in the Redeemer, and communion with 
him as the Son, they become freed from this de- 
pendence and servitude, and attain to a self-con- 
scious, mature, and free filial relation. But this 
relation in its full extent includes all that which 
is founded in the idea of Christ as the Son of God, 
the perfect communion of his holiness, blessedness, 
and glory; hence a progressive developement of 
this relationship takes place, until the appearance 
of the children of God will perfectly correspond 
to the idea of a child of God; which is the third 
application of this idea. 
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that would never be satisfied, a pursuit 


after unreal phantoms, the offspring of | 


self-deceptive desires.” Filled with divine 
assurance of his convictions and experience, 
‘Paul would turn away with abhorrence 
from views which would make all his con- 
flicts and efforts appear as if expended on 
a nonentity. 

If the soul under a sense of the burden 
which weighs down the higher life is ab- 
sorbed in such longings not confined to one 
single object, and words fail to express the 
deeply felt necessities of the heart, these 
silent aspirations rising from the depth of 
a heart yearning after true and complete 
freedom, and yet resigned to the will of its 
heavenly Father, constitute prayer accept- 
able to God, inspired by the Spirit of God, 
the Spirit of adoption, The whole condition 
of sucha soul is prayer. The Spirit of 
God himself intercedes with inexpressible 
and silent groans; Rom. viii. 26. Thus in 
Coloss, iii. 3, it is said, that as the glory of 
Christ exalted to the right hand of God is 
hid from the world, so also the glory of the 
inner life of believers proceeding from 
communion with him is still hidden with 
Christ in God, and its appearance does not 
correspond at present to its nature. But 
when Christ, the author and source of this 
life, shall manifest himself in his glory, 
then shall their hidden glory be manifest, 
and correspond in appearance to its origi- 
nal; Col. iii. 4. 

From the relation of the Christian life of 
faith and love to a creation that is to be per- 
fectly developed and completed only in the 
future state, it follows that Faith and Love 
cannot subsist without Hope.* Faith itself 
becomes hope, while it apprehends salva- 
tion as something to be realized in the fu- 
ture; Rom. viii. 24.f Faith is proved and 


* If we reflect, how all the ideas relating to the 
dignity and blessedness conferred by Christianity 
refer alike to something Present and something 
Future, and qaomniaary admit of a variously 
manifold application, it will be easy to explain 
why, in Gal. v. 5, diezsoouyn is represented in re- 
ference to its perfect realization in the life of be- 
lievers as an object of expectation and hope; and 
it belongs also to the contrast between the Jewish- 
legal and the Christian standing-point, that on the 
former it was supposed that dix2:ccuvn might be 
possessed as something outwardly perceptible and 
apparent, while the distinction between the idea 
and the appearance was not thought of. 

+ If taxi be here understood subjectively, ears 
would be placed instead of rigqie as laying hold 
of cwrneis; for riocic itself can exist in necessary 


FAITH, HOPE, AND KNOWLEDGE, 
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strengthened by conflicts and sufferings ;— 
by the opposition which it has to overcome, 
it developes the consciousness of its in- 
dwelling divine power, and of those divine 
results which are not yet apparent but 
stretch into eternity ; and thus it expands 
into hope for the future.* The conscious- 
ness of the love of God contains the pledge 
for the certain fulfilment of hope, the faith 
that operates by love could not persist in 
the efforts, which so many obstacles op- 
pose, in conflict with the inward and out- 
ward world, if the prospect were not grant- 
ed of certainly attaining its end. Hence 
Perseverance} in the work and conflict of 
faith is the practical side of hope. ’EAmg 
and vouovn appear as associated ideas,t 
and the latter term is sometimes used in- 
stead of éAqic.§ 

We must here examine more closely the 
relation of knowledge in religion to these 
three fundamental principles of the Chris- 
tian life, as laid down in the Pauline theo- 
logy. Faith presupposes and_ includes 
knowledge, for it cannot exist without a 
reference of the disposition to something 
objective; there must be an object of know- 
ledge to operate on the disposition. But 
the divine cannot be known from without 
in a merely abstract logical manner, but 
only by what bears affinity to it in the soul, 
by the sense for the divine. As long as 
man is opposed to the divine in the bias of 
his disposition, he cannot know it. Hence 
Paul says, 1 Cor. ii. 14, the natural man 
who is estranged from the divine life, re- 
ceives not what proceeds from the Spirit of 
God, for it appears to him (on account of - 
this his subjective relation to the divine) as 
foolishness, and he is unable to know it, 
because it can be rightly understood and 
appreciated only in a spiritual manner, 
that is, by means of the xvedua ayiov, so 
that a participation in this spirit of a higher 


relation to the future only as saris. But if earic 
be understood objectively, then it will signify that 
gerne is here presented as the object of hope, 
which may be affirmed, on account of the various 
meanings attached to the former. 

* Rom, y, 4. “Perseverance under sufferings 
produces a confirmation (of faith), and confirma- 
tion of faith produces hope. 

+ On this idea and its relation to the Christian 
idea of Hope, see Schleiermacher’s academical 
treatise “wher die wissenschaftliche Behandlung 
des Tugendbegriffes,” 1820. 

t 1 Thess. i. 3. dxrouovn vig exmridos. 

§ 2 Thess. i. 4. 
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life is presupposed. Hence, also, we are 
not to conceive of faith as something pro- 
ceeding from unassisted human nature, 
from man in his natural state; but the 
manner in which faith arises in the dispo- 
sition, presupposes the entrance of the di- 
vine into the conscience and inner life. 
But as the knowledge of divine things de- 
pends upon a participation of the divine life 
it follows that, in proportion as the divine 
life received by faith progressively deve- 
lopes, as the matter of faith is vitalized by 
inward experience, the knowledge of this 
matter enlarges in a higher degree, and 
hence this wider expansion of knowledge 
is described as a fruit of faith.* And since 
the divine life of faith is love, since faith in 
the Pauline sense cannot be conceived of 
without love, it is evident that the true know- 
ledge of divine things can only continue to 
be developed according to the measure of in- 
creasing love. Hence Paulsays in 1 Cor. viii. 
2, that without love there can be only the ap- 
pearance of knowledge. But as the divine 
life in believers is constantly subject to dis- 
turbing and depressing influences, and exists 
only in a fragmentary and alloyed state, it 
follows that the knowledge arising from it 
will never be otherwise than defective. 
This may also be inferred from what we 
remarked before respecting the relation of 
faith to the higher order of things still veiled 
from human sight, with which faith places 
us in vital communion, and to the nature 
of that adoption which is at present so im- 
perfectly realized, owing to the opposition 
between the idea of it and its actual mani- 
festation. Hence Paul forms a contrast 
between the inadequate knowledge of the 
matter of faith in the present life, and its 
perfect immediate intuition in eternity. He 
illustrates the relation of the two, by a 
comparison of the knowledge we possess 
of an object by seeing it reflected in a dim 
mirror, with the knowledge obtained by im- 
mediately beholding it; by comparing the 
notions of children (which contain a cer- 
tain portion of truth, though not developed 
with clearness and certainty, so that there 
is a continuity of knowledge carried on 
from the child to the man), with the ideas 
of mature manhood; by contrasting what 


* Coloss. i. 9; Ephes. i. 18. In the last pas- 
sage, knowledge is represented as an effect of the 
illumination proceeding from faith. 

+ We may here compare Plato’s representation 
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is fragmentary and isolated with what is 
perfect; 1 Cor. xiii. 9-12. Such is the 
knowledge of divine things as they are 
shadowed forth to us in our temporal con- 
sciousness compared with the intuition of 
the things themselves. Hence, it is evi- 
dent, that Paul was conscious that he could 
speak of these things only in a symbolical 
form, which veiled and contained a higher 
reality. Therefore, from the sense of the 
defectiveness and limitation of our present 
knowledge of God and divine things, a 
longing is excited after that perfect know- 
ledge which the mind of man allied to its 
Maker and filled with a divine life requires. 
This longing naturally merges into hope. 
We are now led to inquire, why Paul, 
when he represents faith, hope, and love as 
the abiding, unchangeable foundations of 
the Christian life in its earthly develope- 
ment,* distinguishes love as the greatest of 


of a twofold standing-point of knowledge at the 
beginning of the seventh book of his Republic, 
As if a person were confined in a cavern where 
the light only feebly glimmered, and he saw merely 
the shadows of objects by that faint light; and 
afterwards regaining his liberty, became acquaint- 
ed with the objects themselves as they appeared 
in broad daylight, In this manner Plato contrasts 
two standing-points of the present life; the stand- 
ing-point of the multitude, the slaves of sense, and 
the standing-point of the higher intellectual life, 
as it is presented by Philosophy. This higher 
standing-point of Philosophy might be allowed in 
the state of the heathen world; but Christianity 
will not authorize any such intellectual aristocrati- 
cism. This would become a beautiful image in a 
Christian sense, if applied not to the contrast be- 
tween the degrees of knowledge in this life and 
those in the future, but to that between the views 
of the world entertained by the natural man, and 
those which the divine light of the gospel imparts 
to all who receive it. We may here compare with 
Paul’s language, the beautiful remarks of Gregory 
Nazianzen: Seoy 0, ts wore prev tors THy Quoi nas 
THY oUTIAY, OUTE The eUeEY GYSeaTaY TwroTE, CUTE KAY 
even. aan’ gt ev evencer ore, CuteI7Sw TOTO. enced 
de cic Emoc Acyos, emeiuy To Seceides ToUTO xat Selov, 
Aeyw de Tov apetegoy vouy Te Kat AcYOM TH vixeio 
TeorMlen, nat n etuoy dyenSy meos TO apXETUTOY, ov 
voy Eyer THY eperw, Hat TOUTO ely pot doxel To wayu 
Plrogcpousrevcy Emiyvacer Sat Tore nyeas, oTOV e7VaT~ 
Meda, To de viv elves Beayeie res amogeon TLV TO ee 
iyadis gSavoy nas olov meyarcu PwTos pxinecy Gmavyac- 
p2—Orat, 34, 

* In reference to understanding this, it makes 
no difference whether we consider the yu in 
1 Cor. xiii, 11, as an illative particle or one of 
time, for in either case, what Paul here says, can 
relate only to the present earthly condition of the 
Christian life. According to Paul’s views, hope 
necessarily relates to something still future, not 
yet realized; when the realization takes place, 


re eb 
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these three. What is asserted by the Catho- 
lics is indeed true, that love alone can give 
faith its true value, since it makes it living, 
and hence forms the criterion between dead 
and living faith.* It is equally true that 
love forms the difference between genuine 
Christian and carnal selfish hope.} But in 
this connexion Paul could not according to 
his own association of ideas, intend to say 
that love was the greatest, for love in its 
true Christian meaning presupposes faith— 
(love in a general sense is a different thing ; 
that love which proceeds from the univer- 
sal sense of God implanted in the human 
mind, and from the general manifestations 
of the love of God in the creation and in 
the heart of a man who follows the divine 
guidance ;)—and faith again presupposes 
love, and that which Paul distinguishes by 
the name of faith stands in the closest con- 
nexion with love. What the Catholic 
church understands by the term fides a- 
formis, Paul would not esteem worthy of 
being called faith. He calls love the great- 
est rather for this reason, that it is the only 
eternal abiding form of the connexion of 
the human spirit with the divine; love alone 
endures beyond this earthly life; it will 
never give place to the developement of a 
higher principle but will expand itself in 
perpetuity. 

Thus these three fundamental principles 
of the Christian life, Faith, Hope, and 
Love, are intimately connected with one 


hope ceases to exist; Rom. viii. 24. And faith 
and the perfect knowledge of immediate intuition 
are ideas that reciprocally exclude one another ; 
2 Cor, v.7. When Billroth in his late Commen- 
tary on this Epistle, supposes the “ eye” to mean 
the objects of these graces as eternal and abiding, 
this certainly cannot be Paul’s idea, for they are 
indeed unchangeable, and the same for all the 
three operations of the Spirit; but these three 
terms refer to the subjective relation in which 
man stands to divine things, and this relation 
under the form of faith and hope, is suited only to 
the earthly standing-point, and is itself transitory. 
Love only is in itself the pevov. 

* The fides. informis and the fides formata. 

t The wvevuatiny and the caexmn as proceeding 
from a heathenish and from a Jewish element. 

t Augustin beautifully remarks: “ Fides quare 
sit necessaria, quam jam videat? Spes nihilomi- 
nus, quia jam tenet? Caritati vero non solum 
nihil extrahetur, sed addetur etiam plurimum, 
nam et illam singularem veramque pulchritudi- 
nem quum viderit, plus amabit, et nisi ingenti 
amore oculym infixerit, nec ab aspiciendo uspiam 
_ declinaverit, manere in illa beatissima visione non 

poterit.” Soliloquia I. § 14. 
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another; and since every thing which di- 
rectly or indirectly belongs to man’s moral 
nature is brought under their control, and 
receives from them a peculiar character, 
they form a foundation on which to erect 
the whole structure of Christian morals. 
The idea of rasswoogocuvy is inseparable 
from these principles. This quality is 
connected with the whole system of the 
theocratic views developed in the Old 
Testament, and marks the contrast of the 
Christian and Heathen mode of contem- 
plating human nature. The consciousness 
of dependence on God as the animating 
principle of life in all its relations, the in- 
nate weakness of all created beings, and 
that they can be and do nothing excepting 
through God, was in direct opposition to 
the prevailing sentiments of self-esteem and 
self-confidence.* But on the legal stand- 
ing-point, this consciousness was either only 
partial as far as self-righteousness (which 
implied a desire of independence in refer- 
ence to moral developement and the attain- 
ment of salvation,) counteracted the perfect 
acknowledgment of dependence on God ; 
or, where the feeling of internal disunion 
had been developed to its utmost extent, 
and the feeling of estrangement from a 
holy omnipotence became predominant, 
only the negative element of humility re- 
mained, the consciousness of personal 
worthlessness as something mortifying to 
pride, the consciousness of an impassable 
chasm between the limited and sinful crea- 
ture and the Almighty Holy Creator. But 
when to this feeling is added faith in the 
Redeemer, and the consciousness of having 
obtained redemption, the positive is blended 
with the negative element, the conscious- 
ness of the participation of the divine life 
and of the high dignity of adoption be- 
stowed by God. If, on the contrary, the 
connexion between these two points, which 
belong to the essence of Christian know- 
ledge and of the Christian disposition, be 
dissolved, and the negative elernent be un- 
duly brought forward, a false self-humilia- 
tion is produced,—a self-abhorrence with 
a denial of the dignity founded on the con- 
sciousness of redemption,—a sense of de- 
pression without that sense of exaltation, 
which is blended with it in the conscious- 


* See Knapp’s excellent remarks on this oppo- 
sition in his Scriplis varii argumenti, ed. I. p. 
367. 
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ness of redemption. Such a false humility, 
which displays itself in outward gestures 
and ceremonies, Paul combated in the false 
teachers of the Colossian church; but he 
classed this mock-humility with spiritual 
pride, veiled as it was under the form of 
an ascetic self-debasement.* 

With the consciousness of the nothing- 
ness of all that man can be and effect by 
his own power, Paul combined the elevating 
consciousness of what man is and can per- 
form through the Lord; to the xara capxa, 
év avStwmw xavyaoSo: he opposes the év 
HOPI) XKUYATS a. 

As humility first acquires its true cha- 
racter through the love that proceeds from 
faith, as through love man’s whole life is 
pervaded by a sense of his dependence on 
God, and the human will becomes an organ 
of the divine, so also Christian love cannot 
exist without an abiding consciousness of 
the difference between the creature and the 
Creator, the redeemed and the Redeemer, 
and the sense of dependence which that 
difference involves. It is the sentiment 
which Paul expresses in the interrogation, 
‘«* What hast thou, which thou hast not 
received ?”’ 1 Cor. iv. 7. In the exercise 
of his ministry, his soul was pervaded by 
a consciousness of his weakness as a man 
(p. 107), which was deepened by his suf- 
ferings and conflicts, though accompanied 
by the conviction that he could do all 
things through the power of the Lord; 
Acts xx. 19. Thus that state of mind 
was produced which he describes as pero, 
goPov xas reouov. ‘This was far from being 
the mark of a slavish fear, but only of 
that state of mind which resulted from a 
sense of the insufficiency of mere human 


* This is a caricature of humility, which has 
often reappeared in the history of the church; and 
thus the nature of genuine Christian humility has 
been frequently mistaken by those who were 
strangers to the Christian standing-point, and 
knew not how to distinguish a morbid from a 
healthy state of the spiritual life. An individual 
of this class, Spinoza, justly says of that mock- 
humility, which alone can exist where the natural 
feelings are not overpowered by the force of a 
divine principle of life, and at the same time 
transformed into something higher, and where 
man has not risen from the depths of self-abase- 
ment to a sense of his true dignity: “ Hi affectus, 
nempe humilitas et abjectio, rarissimi sunt. Nam 
natura humana, in se considerata, contra eosdem 
quantum potest, nititur et ideo, qui maxime cre- 
duntur abjecti et humiles esse, maxime plerumque 
- ambitiosi et invidi sunt.” Ethices, pars iii. § 29. 
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power for the discharge of his apostolic 
yocation.* 

Tarsiwvoppoduvm bears an immediate rela- 
tion to God alone, and according to the 
Pauline views can be transferred to no 
other being; men and created beings in 
general are not its objects ; for humility is 
the sense of dependence on the Creator as 
such, and places the whole assemblage of 
created beings on a level. It follows, that 
a man who is thoroughly imbued with 
this sentiment does not make any fellow- 
creature the object of it, but as far as his 
spiritual life is concerned, is perfectly in- 
dependent of men, while sensible of his 
continual dependence on God. ‘To act dif- 
ferently would be to transfer to a creature 
the honour due to the Creator. As it is 
opposed to every slavish feeling, it inspires 
the soul with that true Christian freedom 


| which Paul so admirably developes in the 


First Epistle to the Corinthians as opposed 
to every species of a slavish deference to 
men. But though sasewopgoduvn does not 
directly affect our behaviour to our fellow- 


/men, we may deduce from it the right line 
| of Christian conduct towards others. 


He 
who is rightly penetrated with the feeling 
of dependence on God in reference to his 
whole existence and conduct, and with the 
nothingness of every thing human while 
living only for one’s self, will not pride him- 
self in his abilities, but feel that they are 
bestowed upon him by God for a definite 
object, and must be used in dependence on 
him; in his intercourse with others, he 
will bear in mind the defects, the limits, 
and imperfection of his own character and 
abilities, and his dependence with that of 
all other men, on their common Lord. 
From this sasewoppodvvy will naturally 
arise an aversion from every kind of self- 
in a man’s conduct towards 


moderation in the Christian character, and 
hence is distiguished by no particular name 
in Paul’s writings, but what may be de- 
duced from the idea of ramswoppoduvn, as in 
Phil. ii. 8. And it is not without reason, 
that kindness, meekness, and long-suffering 
are mentioned in connexion with raséivo- 
geoduvn, Eph. iv. 2; Col. iii. 12. 


* Thus in Philipp. ii. 12, he deduces “ working 


out salvation with fear and trembling,” from the — 


consciousness that all things depend on the power 
of God, who works “ to will and to do.” 


on 
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In order to preserve the purity of the the first relates to the choice of proper 
divine life in its conflict with the xocwos' objects of pursuit; and the second to the 
and the cqgé from within and from without, | choice of suitable means for their attain- 
to prevent unhappy mixtures of the human! ment, and both are blended in one idea, 
with the divine, the ¢wogocuvn, the ¢wppoveiv, when every thing is employed as means 
is requisite, the self-government and con- for the all-comprehensive object of life, the 


quest over the world that proceeds from 


love, or Christian cireumspection and sober- | 


mindedness. The Holy Spirit is repre- 
sented as a spirit of dyamy and of ¢wppovs- 
pos, 2 Tim. i.7.* The latter word, as its 
etymology imports, signifies that quality, 
by which the Christian life is preserved 


in a healthy state, and kept free from all | 


noxious influences. Humility which guards 
the boundary between the divine and the 
human, is accompanied by the gpoveiv sis 
Gwppoveiv, which acts as an antidote to the 
intoxication of self-esteem, and promotes a 
sober valuation of one’s own worth, the 
consciousness of the measure of ability, 
and gifts granted to each one—the position 
which a man may take without arrogating 
too much to himself; Rom. xii. 8. With 
this is connected the eypyyopsvas xou vngew, 
by means of which the sensual and the 
natural are prevented from interfering 
with the movements of the divine life, and 
the mind is kept clear of all enthusiastic 
tendencies. Moreover, since faith work- 
ing by love ought to govern the whole life, 
animate it with a new spirit, and form it 
for the service of God, it will be requisite 
for this end, that the reason enlightened 
by this spirit, should acquire the capability 
of so regulating the whole life, of so ma- 
naging and applying all the relations of 
social and civil life, as will be suited to 
realize the design of the kingdom of God, 
according to the place assigned to each in- 
dividual by Providence. ‘This is expressed 
by the term oogia, which comprehends the 


ideas of wisdom and prudence,t of which 


* Titus ii, 6,12. cwpeovely here means the exer- 
cise of a control over youthful and worldly lusts. 
t To cogix is attributed the dxgiBic megurareiy, 


 eareful examination relative to one’s conduct in 


social life, that aman may discern on every occa- 
sion what is agreeable to the will of the Lord, and, 


under difficult circumstances, may choose the 


right opportunity for accomplishing what is good, 
the skayogaleoS21 rev xaieov, Eph. v. 15, Sogiz 
would be shown in the intercourse of Christians 
with heathens, in avoiding whatever would give 
them offence, and so regulating the conduct ac- 
cording to circumstances, as would be best fitted 
_ to overcome their prejudices against Christianity, 


_ and recommend it to their regard. 


{ 


| 


realization of the kingdom of God,* and 
when Christian wisdom is conceived of as 
so shaping and controlling the life, that it 
may contribute as a whole and in all its 


| subordinate relations for the advancement 


of the divine kingdom, according to the 
position of each individual ; and thus what 
is in itself an object, becomes a means to 
a higher object. Christian prudence, which 
emanates from the clear undisturbed survey 
of the whole life by wisdom, is to be dis- 
tinguished from what is not founded on 
such a basis, but would proudly assume a 
separate standing as capable of regulating 
the conduct independently of Christian 
wisdom. ‘The prudence which subserves 
a selfish intérest, or employs means which 
a Christian mind cannot approve, or one 
which places more confidence in human 
means than in the power and guidance of 
the Divine Spirit, the copia oagxixn, which, 
as such, is opposed to the simplicity and 
purity of the disposition produced by the 
Spirit of God; 2 Cor. i, 12. Paul re- 
quires the union of a matured understand- 
ing, and a childlike disposition, 1 Cor, xiv. 
20, “In malice be ye children, in under- 
standing be ye men,” even as Christ en- 
joined his disciples to unite the wisdom 
of the serpent and the harmlessness of the 
dove. 

‘Thus, in the renovation of human nature 
by the divine principle of life—in the in- 
spiring of the whole life by the divine prin- 
ciple of believing and hoping love, we find 
the three fundamental virtues, which were 
regarded by the ancients in the develope- 
ment of morals as forming the grand out- 
lines of moral character ; towovn corre- 
sponds to avdgsia, and includes courage in 
action, the avdgiZeSo1, xearooveSas, 1 Cor, 
xvi. 13, and patience, waxgoIvuie, under 
sufferings for the kingdom of God ;—(this 
latter idea, from its connexion with the 
Christian views of total dependence on God, 
and of the ,imitation of the sufferings of 
Christ, who by his sufferings conquered 


Christian virtues under the form of prudence. 
See Leben Jesu, 206, 239. 
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the kingdom of evil, stands out in more 
direct contrast to the principles of ancient 
heathenism ;) ¢opia corresponds to pgovndis 
and dwpeodwn. Of the cardinal virtues 
only diouoguvy is wanting, for what is ge- 
nerally intended by Paul under this name, 
does not naturally belong to this place, 
since it bears no correspondence to the 
more confined sense of righteousness, but, 
according to the Hellenist phraseology, 
is put for the whole of moral perfection 
founded in piety. But the idea of dixcaso- 
guvy is closely connected with that which 
essentially distinguishes the moral deve- 
lopement of the ancients from Christianity, 
namely, the practice of considering civil 
life as the highest form of human deve- 
lopement which includes all others in it, and 
the state as the condition adapted for the 
complete realization of the highest good.* 

As now by realizing the idea of a king- 
dom of God, morality was freed from this 
limitation, was exalted and widened in its 
application to all mankind, became trans- 
formed into a divine life in human form; 
and as it is the Love of God which mani- 
fests itself as the holy and redeeming cha- 
racteristic of this kingdom—it follows that, 
in the divine life of this kingdom, love oc- 
cupies the place of righteousness on the 
standing-point of antiquity, so that, as 
Aristotle and Plato traced back all the car- 
dinal virtues to the idea of righteousness, 
and according to the Grecian proverb,t 
righteousness included in itself all other 
virtues ; so according to Paul,t love is the 
fulfilling of the law, includes and originates 
all other virtues, and is, in short, the sum 
and substance of perfection. And in 1 
Cor. xiil. 4, 5, he represents all the pe- 
culiar acts of the leading Christian virtues, 
as so many modes of love. Love is dis- 
creet, patient, persevering, always chooses 
what is becoming, is all things to all men, 
and thus acts with true sagacity. The 
idea of righteousness is not excluded, for 
all acts of the love may be conceived as 
determined by a regard to right; for love 
is not capricious but conformable to law ; 


* The opinion of those who attribute to the 
State such an importance, and would constitute 
it a perfect model for the realization of the king- 
dom of God, is derived from unchristian premises, 
and leads to unchristian conclusions. 

t by dé Sixatoouvn cuannBdnv rao’ agern ev. Aristot. 
Eth. Nicomach. Lib. v. ¢. 3. 

t curydeopeos tiie reactorntos. Colossians iii. 14. 
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it acknowledges and respects those human 
relations which are agreeable to the will of 
God, and gives to every one what his posi- 
tion in society demands. In Rom. xiii. 
7, Coloss. iv. 1, love is represented as the 
animating principle in the performance of 
the d:xouov xos stov, which may therefore be 
considered as only one mode of the opera- 
tion of love. 

Since Paul considered faith as the fun- 
damental principle of the Christian life, it 
follows, that the immediate relation of each 
individual to the Redeemer was in his view 
of primary importance, and the idea of fel- 
lowship, the idea of the church, was de- 
ducible from it. Through faith each one 
entered for himself into fellowship with the 
Redeemer, partook of the Holy Spirit as 
the new principle of life, and became a 
child of God, a temple of the Holy Spirit. 
The knowledge of God has been rendered 
attainable to all through Christ, for in him 
God has been manifested in the most com- 
plete and only conceivable manner to the 
human mind, and communicated to our 
race; and as the founder of reconciliation, 
he has established a new filial relation of 
man to God. Through his mediation the 
whole Christian life becomes acceptable to 
God, by a reference to him who is always 
the sole worthy object of the divine good 
pleasure, and from whom that good plea- 
sure is extended to all who enter into 
spiritual fellowship with ‘him. To this 
mediation, which forms the basis of Chris- 
tianity, the foundation of the whole Chris- 
tian life through the knowledge of the re- 
demption received from Christ, the Pauline 
expressions relate, “* God the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’—* doing all in the 
name of Christ to the glory of God”— 
“ oiving thanks to God through Christ” — 
“praying to God”—“‘in the name of 
Christ” —* through Christ”—in which con- 
nexion these propositions can be deprived 
of their strict meaning only by an utter 
misconception of the Pauline sentiments. 
Although the high priesthood of Christ and 
the universal priesthood of all believers 
are expressions not found in Paul’s writings, 
yet from what has been said, the ideas 
implied in them enter largely into his re- 
ligious conceptions. This apostle is distin« 
guished by an immediate reference of reli- 
gious knowledge and experience to Christ 
as the fountain-head, from whom every 
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thing else is derived. Hence, he could treat 
of the nature of Christian faith in the eleven 
first chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, 
without introducing the idea of the church. 
But the consciousness of divine life received 
from Christ, is necessarily followed by the 
recognition of a communion which em- 
braces all mankind, and passes beyond the 
boundaries of earthly existence, the con- 
sciousness of the Holy Spirit as the spirit 
producing and animating this communion 
—the consciousness of the unity of the di- 
vine life shared by all believers, a unity 
which counterbalances all the other differ- 
ences existing among mankind, as had 
been already manifested at the first pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, when the most 
marked contrarieties arising either from 
religion, national peculiarities, or mental 
culture, were reconciled, and the persons 
whom they had kept at a distance from 
each other, became united in vital com- 
munion, To the extraordinary influence 
of Christianity in relation to these contra- 
rieties, Paul bears witness when he says, 
“For ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of you 
as have been baptized into Christ, have put 
on Christ.” There was in this respect no 
difference whether a member of the church 
was Jew or Greek, slave or freeman, male 
or female, for all were in communion with 
Christ as one person, there was in all the 
one life of Christ, Gal. iii, 26-28.* The 
consciousness of communion with the Re- 
deemer cannot exist without the recognition 
of the existence of the community of be- 
lievers animated by one spirit, who belong 
as his body to him the head, under whose 
continued influence alone it can grow to 
maturity, and in which all believers are 
members one of another. The body of 
Christ is the church, the exxdndia Sod or 
Xgorct.f This communion is formed and 


* In Coloss. iii, 11, Paul notices particularly the 
contrast between the civilized and uncivilized, the 
Greek being the most striking example of the 
former class, and the Scythian of the latter. His 
language conveys a prophetic intimation that 
Christianity would reach the rudest tribes, and 
impart a new divine principle of life, the main- 
spring of all sound mental culture. 

t+ This is no abstract representation, but a truly 
living reality, If in all the widely spread Chris- 
tian communities, amidst all the diversity of hu. 
man peculiarities animated by the same spirit, 


only the consciousness of this higher unity and | marks of unity manifestl 
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developed on the same foundation as the 
Christian life or the temple of God in each 
individual, namely, faith in Jesus as the 
Redeemer, 1 Cor. iii. 11, Hence the 
image so frequently used by Paul of repre- 
senting the church as a building reared on 
this foundation, Ephes. ii. 20 ; and his ap- 
plication of the term oixadousiv, to designate 
whatever contributes to the furtherance of 
the Christian life. That principle, from 
which the formation of this communion 
proceeded, always continues to be the bond 
of its union. Paul, in treating of this unity, 
adduces as marks of its internal formation, 
that one spirit which animated this one 
body, the one object of heavenly blessed- 
ness to which they were called, the one 
faith in one God, whom through Christ 
they acknowledged as the Father of all, 
with whom through Christ and the Spirit 
imparted by him, they were connected 
most intimately, so that he rules over them 
with his all-guiding, all-proteeting might, 
pervades them all with his efficacious. 
power, and dwells in all by his animating 
Spirit—and the one Redeemer, whom they 
all acknowledge as their Lord, and to whom 
they were dedicated by baptism.* The ° 
chosen people, under the Old Testament 
form of the theocracy, constituted a contrast 
to the heathen nations, which was now 
transferred with a more spiritual and inter- 
nal character to the community of believers. 
They retained the predicate of eyio and 
nysacpyevor as the holy, devoted people, in 
reference to the objective consecration 
founded on redemption, and their objective 
contrariety to the profane, the xo¢wos ;_ but: 
yet the subjective consecration arising from: 
the developement of the divine principle of 
life, was necessarily founded on the former, 


would be the most glorious appearance of the one 
Christian church, in which the kingdom of God: 
represents itself on earth; and no outward consti- 
tution, no system of episcopacy, no council, still, 
less any organization by the State, which would’ 
substitute something foreign to its nature, could 
render the idea of a Christian church more reali 
or concrete, (if any are disposed ta make use of 
scholastic terms, which, so applied, contain the 
germ of error, and rather obscure than illustrate. 
the subject.) See, on the other hand, Rothe’s; 
work before quoted, pp. 290, 310. 

* We cannot suppose that the ty Barmione re-. 
fers to unity in the outward institution of baptism, 
which would be here quite irrelevant. All the 
relate to the same; 


communion were retained, as Paul desired, this | thing, to which the unity of faith also, relates. 
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and inseparable from it—even as justifica- 
tion and sanctification are connected with 
one another. They retained also the pre- 
dicate xAnro1, as those who were called by 
the grace of God to a participation of the 
kingdom of God and eternal happiness; 
and this calling is not to be considered 
merely as outward, by virtue of the exter- 
nal publication of the gospel, but agreeably 
to its design, and as the very idea imports, 
the outward is united with the inward, the 
outward publication of the gospel with the 
efficacious inward call of the Divine Spirit, 
so that hence the idea of xAyros coincides 
with that of believers who really belong in 
heart to Christ. In general, Paul considers 
the outward and the inward, the idea and 
the appearance, in all these relations as in- 
timately connected, the confession as an 
expression of faith, 1 Cor, xii, 3,—the 
being in Christ as a reality, the being a 
professed Christian as a sign of inward 
communion with the Redeemer, 2 Cor. v. 
17; and thus also the church as the out- 
ward exhibition of the body of Christ, the 
fellowship truly established by the Spirit of 
God. The language in which he addresses 
individual churches, is conformable to these 
views, 

But though in general the apostle sets 
out from this point of view, yet it could not 
escape his observation that not all who re- 
presented themselves as outwardly mem- 
bers of the church, were really members 
of the body of Christ. This distinction he 
does not make in the original idea of the 
church, since it is not naturally deducible 
from it, but must be considered as some- 
thing incongruous and morbid, and not to 
be known excepting by observation, un- 
less we refer it to the inevitable disorders 
in the developement of the visible church, 
owing to the reaction of sin. Certain ex- 
periences of this kind forced the distinction 
upon him; in 1 Cor. vi. 9, he declares 
that those who professed Christianity out- 
wardly, and represented themselves as 
members of the church, but whose conduct 
was at variance with the requirements of 
Christianity, could have no part in the 
kingdom of God. It followed, therefore, 
that they were already excluded by their 
disposition from that kingdom, from that 
communion of the faithful and redeemed 
which, strictly speaking, constitutes the 
church, In this passage, he treats of cases 
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in which the foreign elements which had 
mingled with the outward manifestation of 
the Church, might be easily detected and 
expelled by the judgment of the Christian 
community for the preservation of its 
purity ; for such marks of an unchristian 
course of life are here mentioned, as are 
notorious and apparent to every one, But 
an unchristian disposition, a deficiency of 
faith working by love, might exist, without 
being manifested by outward signs which 
would be as easily understood as in the 
former case; and here the separation of 
the elements corresponding to the idea of 
the exxAndim from those that were incon- 
gruous, could not be so accurately made, 
We learn this from Paul himself, in 2 Tim. 
il. 19-20, where he contrasts with the 
apostates from Christian truth, those who 
constituted the firm foundation of God’s 
house, and who wore the impress of this 
seal, ‘“* The Lord knoweth them that are 
his,” and “let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity.” “ In 
a great house there are not only vessels of 
gold and vessels of silver, but also of wood 
and of earth; and some to honour, and 
some to dishonour.” The great house is 
here the visible church; in it there are 
those who are members only in appearance 
by an external superficial union, without 
really belonging to it by their disposition, 
and though reckoned by the Lord to be 
his, they are ‘the vessels to dishonour,” 
and are thus distinguished from those who 
are united in heart to the church, “ the 
vessels to honqur,” who, in order that they 
may be preserved as such, avoid all sin, 
and call on the name of the Lord without 
hypocrisy. He here intimates that the line 
of distinction between the genuine and 
spurious members of the Church can be 
drawn only by God, who knows the state 
of the heart. Accordingly, in the applica- 
tion of the idea of the visible church, the dis- 
tinction arises between the collective body of 
those in whom the appearance corresponds 
to what is internal and invisible, and those 
who belong to the church in appearance, 
without having internally any part in it. 
Since the éxxAygia as the body of Christ 
not merely lays claim to a part of the life 
of its members, but must embrace the whole | 
as belonging to the Redeemer, and ani- 
mated by the Holy Spirit, the source of life 
to the Church, it follows that the care for 
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the promotion of the good of the whole is 
committed not merely to certain officers 
and persons, but all the members are bound 
together as organs of that Spirit by whom 
Christ as the governing head animates 
each individual member, and thus con- 
nected, are to co-operate for the same ob- 
ject; Eph. iv. 16. Thus, accordingly, 
it is the duty of each one to consider the 
standing-point on which God has placed 
him by his natural character, his peculiar 
training and his social relations, as that 
which determines the mode in which he 
may most effectually labour for this end. 
As all natural abilities are to be consecrated 
as forms of manifestation for the divine 
life, so the Holy Spirit, while animating 
the whole, appropriates each individual 
character, and gives to each one his special 
gifts by which he is ordained on his own 
standing-point to promote the general good. 
Here we have the idea of charism, which 
has been already explained. Without the 
Holy Spirit and the charisms as the neces- 
sary manifestations and signs of his con- 
tinued efficacious presence in the collective 
body of believers, the church (which is the 
continued revelation of the divine life in 
human form proceeding from the glorified 
Saviour) cannot exist; 1 Cor. xii. By the 
spirit of love animating the whole, the 
charisms of all the individual members, 
forming reciprocal complements to each 
other, are conducted to the promotion of 
one object, the perfecting of the body of 
Christ; as Paul has so admirably repre- 
sented in 1 Cor, xii. 

Since the church is no other than the 
outward visible representation of the inward 
communion of believers with the Redeemer 
and one another, the institution of outward 
visible rites or signs corresponds to these 
two elements of it, (both as visible and in- 
visible ;) these rites, Baptism and the Sup- 
per, are designed to represent the facts 
which form the basis of this communion. 
Baptism denotes the confession of depen- 
dence on Christ and the entrance into com- 
munion with him ; and hence the appropria- 
tion of all which Christ promises to those 
who stand in such a relation to him; it is 
the putting on Christ, in whose name bap- 
tism is administered,* an expression which 

* On the meaning of the formula, “to baptize 


in the name of any one,” sce the remarks of Dr. 
Bindseil in the “Studien und Kritiken,”’ 1832, 
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includes in it all we have said; Gal. iii. 27. 
As communion with Christ and the whole 
Christian life has a special reference to the 
appropriation of those two great events, his 
redeeming sufferings and his resurrection, 
Paul, alluding to the form in which baptism 
was then administered, and by this illus- 
trating the idea of baptism, explains the 
outward act by a reference to these two 
events. (See p. 101.) The twofold re- 
lation of man to the former standing- 
point of life which he had renounced, and 
to that new one which he had embraced, 
is here signified—entering into the com- 
munion of the death of Christ, into a be- 
lieving appropriation of the work of redemp- 
tion accomplished by his death, dying with 
him in spirit, to the world in which man 
has hitherto lived; mortifying self, as it 
heretofore existed, and by faith in his resur- 
rection as a pledge of resurrection to an 
eternal divine life in a transformed per- 
sonality, rising to a new life devoted no 
longer to the world but to him alone; 
Rom. vi. 4. In accordance with this train 
of thought, Paul terms baptism, a baptism 
into the death of Christ. And for the same 
reason, he could also call it a baptism into 
the resurrection of Christ. But this latter 
reference presupposes the former, in which 
it is naturally joined. From communion 
with Christ as the Son of God, the new re- 
lation follows of sonship to God, of filial 
communion with God, Gal, iii. 26; and 
the participation of the spirit of a. new di- 
vine life communicated by Christ, the Holy 
Spirit. It is Christ who imparts the true 
baptism of the Spirit, of which water-bap- 
tism is only the symbol, and this immer- 
sion in the Spirit makes the great difference 
between Christian baptism and that of John. 
Therefore baptism in the name of Christ is 
equally baptism in the name of the Father 
and of the Holy Spirit. The single refer- 
ence cannot be thought of without the 
threefold. In, virtue of the connexion of 
ideas before noticed, entrance into com- 
munion with Christ is indissolubly con- 
nected with entrance into communion 
with the body of which He is the head, 


Part ii. Paul in Gal. iii, 27, might have said, 
All of ‘you who have believed in Christ. But he 
said instead of this, “ As many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ,” since he viewed bap- 
tism as the objective sign and seal of the relation 
to Christ into which men entered by faith.” 
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the whole assemblage of believers. “ By 
one Spirit we are all baptized into one 
body ;” 1 Cor, xii. 13. As entrance into 
communion with the Redeemer at baptism 
implies a cessation from communion with 
sin—the putting on of Christ implies the 
putting off of the old man—the rising with 
Christ implies the dying with Christ—the 
transformation by the new Spirit of holi- 
ness implies the forgiveness of sins—en- 
trance into communion with the body of 
Christ implies a departure from communion 
with a sinful world; so the distinction 
arises of a positive and negative aspect of 
baptism. Hence the washing away of sin, 
sanctification and justification, are classed 
together at baptism; 1 Cor. vi. 11.* 
What we have remarked respecting Paul’s 
idea of exxAyoia, the relation of the inward 
to the outward, the ideal to the visible, will 
also apply to baptism. As Paul, in speak- 
ing of the church, presupposes that the out- 
ward church is the visible community of 
the redeemed ; so he speaks of baptism on 
the supposition that it corresponded to its 
- idea, that all that was inward, whatever 
belonged to the holy rite and its complete 
observance, accompanied the outward; 
hence he could assert of outward baptism 
whatever was involved in a believing ap- 
propriation of the divine facts which it 
symbolized ; whatever was realized when 
baptism fully corresponded to its original 
design. ‘I'hus he says, that all those who 
had ‘been baptized into Christ, had entered 
into vital communion with him, Gal. iil. 
27, language which was applicable only to 
those in whom the inward and the outward 
coalesced. Hence also he calls baptism 
the bath of regeneration and of renewal by 
the Holy Spirit; Tit. ii. 5. And hence 
he says, that Christ by baptism has puri- 
fied the whole church as a preparation for 
that perfect purity which it will exhibit, in 
that consummation to which the Saviour 
intends to bring his redeemed ; Eph. v. 26. 

Relative to the Holy Supper, it appears 
from Paul’s language in 1 Cor, xi, 24, that 
he considered it as a feast of commemora- 
tion on account of Christ’s offering up his 
life} for the salvation of men, and all the 


* As Paul here joins the ty + svopers rou xugicu 
and év 75 wyeuars rod Sed, it may be inferred 
that he is here speaking of subjective sanctifica- 
tion, by the communication of a divine principle 
of life, as well as of objective justification. 

t That this was the leading reference, I agree 
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benefits accruing thereby to mankind. Ac- 
cording to his explanation of the words of 
the institution, 1 Cor. xii. 26, believers, 
when they celebrate together the Last Sup- 
per of Christ with his disciples, are grate- 
fully to acknowledge what they owe to the 
sufferings of Christ till his second coming, 
till they are favoured with the visible pre- 
sence of the Saviour, and the perfect en- 
joyment of all that his redeeming suffer- 
ings have gained for mankind; they are to 
consider it as a pledge of their constant 
communion with him, till that communion 
is consummated in his immediate presence. 
Christ further designed, as Paul intimates, 
to remind his disciples of the new relation 
or covenant established by his sacrifice be- 
tween God and man, which is naturally 
connected with what has been already men- 
tioned; for as the work of redemption ac- 
complished by Christ’s sufferings is the 
foundation of this new relation, which su- 
persedes the ancient legal economy, its 
connexion with this ordinance is self-evi- 
dent. And as in the institution of the Sup- 
per there are several allusions to the usages 
practised at the passover, a natural point 
of comparison is here presented between 
the establishment of the earthly national 
theocracy, which was accomplished by the 
release of the Jews from earthly bondage 
and their formation into an independent peo- 
ple,—and the establishment of an universal 
theocracy in a spiritual form, which con- 
sisted in releasing its members from the 
spiritual bondage of sin, and their forma- 
tion into an internally independent commu- 
nity or church of God. If this subject is 
viewed in the Pauline spirit, it will be evi- 
dent, that all this can be properly fulfilled 
only in vital communion with the Redeem- 
er, apart from which nothing in the Chris- 
tian life has its proper significance; and 
that the commemoration of Christ’s re- 
deeming sufferings can never be adequately 
performed except in vital communion with 
him. The solemn remembrance of Christ’s 
sufferings is the leading idea in this holy 
ordinance, though the consciousness of 
communion with him is necessarily con- 
nected with it. And communion with 


with what Litcke has stated in his essay, “ De 
duplicis in sacra cena symboli actusque sensu ac 
ratione,”’ 1837, Yet other references appear to 
me not to be excluded, but to be originally given 
with it, and to be naturally founded upon it. 
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Christ necessarily presupposes his redeem- 
ing sufferings, and their personal appropria- 
tion. Baptism also introduces believers into 
his communion as baptism into the death of 
Christ. 

With respect to the manner in which 
Paul conceived the relation to exist of the 
outward signs to the body and blood of 
Christ, we must not forget that the latter 
are considered merely as being given for 
the salvation of mankind. Under this view 
the form in which he quotes Christ’s words 
is important. He says, ‘This cup is the 
xaivn 61x, Which was established by the 
shedding of my blood.” This can only 
mean: The cup represents to you in a sen- 
sible manner the establishment of this new 
relation. And by analogy the first rodro 
ozs must be interpreted “ It represents my 
body.”* Though he afterwards says that 
whoever eats or drinks in an unworthy 
manner, that is, with a profane disposition, 
is not one who is interested in or recollects 
the design of the holy ordinance, so that, 
as Paul himself explains it in v. 29, he 
does not distinguish what is intended to 
represent the body of Christ from common 
food—that such a one sins against the body 
and blood of the Lord. But from these 
words we cannot determine the relation in 
which the bread and wine were considered 
by Paul to the body and blood of Christ, 
for the sinning of which he speaks, as the 
connexion shows, consists only in the rela- 
tion of the communicant’s disposition to 
the holy design of the ordinance. On the 
supposition that only a symbolically reli- 
gious meaning was attached to the Supper, 


* Those who advocate the metaphorical inter- 
pretation of the expressions used in the institution 
of the Supper, are very unjustly charged with 
doing violence to the words, by departing from 
the literal meaning. If the literal interpretation 
of the circumstances and relations under which 
any thing is said, be contrary to the connexion 
and design of the discourse, this literal interpreta- 
tion is unnatural and forced. And this is cer- 
tainly the case in the interpretation of these 
words of our Lord, for since Christ was still sen- 
sibly present among his disciples when he said 
that this bread was his body, this wine was his 
blood, they could understand him as speaking 
only symbolically, if he added no further explana- 
tion. Moreover, they were accustomed to similar 
symbolical expressions in their intercourse with 
him; and this very symbol receives its natural 
interpretation from another of Christ’s discourses, 
(see the chapter on John’s doctrine; also Leben 
Jesu, p. 644, and Liicke’s Essay.) 
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this language might be used respecting 
those who partook of it merely as a com- 
mon meal, And what he afterwards says, 
that whoever partook of the Supper un- 
worthily, partook of it to his condemnation, 
is by no means decisive, for this relates 
only to the religious state of the individual. 
Whoever partook of the Lord’s Supper 
with a profane disposition, without being 
penetrated with a sense of the holy signi- 
ficance of the rite, by such vain conduct 
passed the sentence of his own condemna- 
tion, and exposed himself to punishment. 
Accordingly, in the evils which at that 
time affected the church, the apostle beheld 
the marks of the divine displeasure. 

In the 10th chapter of the same Epistle, 
the apostle speaks of the Lord’s Supper, 
and declares to the Corinthians that it was 
unlawful to unite a participation in the 
heathen sacrifices with Christian commu- 
nion in the Holy Supper. He points out 
that, by participating in the heathen sacri- 
fices, they would relapse into idolatry. 
These sacrifices bore the same relation to 
the heathen worship as the Jewish sacri- 
fices to the Jewish cultus, and as the Lord’s 
Supper to the social acts of Christian wor- 
ship. And in accordance with this fact he 
says, ‘“‘ The cup of blessing which we bless 
is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ? The bread which we break is it 
not the communion of the body of Christ ;” 
this can only mean that it marks, it repre- 
sents this communion, it is the means of 
appropriating this communion ; for the rite 
is here viewed in its totality corresponding 
to the idea, in the congruity of the inward 
with the outward, in the same sense as 
when Paul says that as many as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ.* 
As to the two other points with which the 
Lord’s Supper is here compared in its re- 
lation to Christianity, the essential is only 
the communion marked by it for the con- 
science ; respecting the kind of communion 
nothing more can be ascertained from these 
words, 

Since the Supper represents the com- 
munion with Christ, a reference is at the 
same time involved to the communion 
founded upon it of believers with one ano- 
ther as members of the one body of Christ. 


* The older Fathers of the church not illogically 
inferred, that there was a bodily participation of 
Christ at Baptism as well as at the Supper. 
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With this view Paul says, 1 Cor. x. 17, 
‘“‘ For we being many are one loaf and one 
body, for we are all partakers of that one 
loaf;” that is, as we all partake of one 
loaf, and this loaf represents to us the body 
of Christ, so it also signifies that we are all 
related to one another as members of the 
one body of Christ.* 

The idea of the church of Christ is 
closely connected in the views of Paul with 
that of the kingdom of God. ‘The former 
is the particular idea, which may be referred 
to the latter as the more general and com- 
prehensive one. The idea of the church 
is subordinate to that of the kingdom of 
God, because by the latter is denoted either 
the whole of a series of historical deve- 
lopements, or a great assemblage of co- 
existent spiritual creations. The first mean- 
ing leads us to the original form of the 
idea of the kingdom of God, by which the 
Christian dispensation was introduced and 
to which it was annexed. The universal 
kingdom of God formed from within, which 
is to embrace the whole human race, or 
the union of all mankind in one community 
animated by one common principle of re- 
ligion, was prepared and typified by the es- 
tablishment and developement of a nation- 
ality, distinguished by religion as the foun- 
dation and centre of all its social institu- 
tions, the particular theocracy of the Jews. 
The kingdom of God was not first founded 
by Christianity as something entirely new, 
but the original kingdom of God, of which 
the groundwork already existed, was re- 
leased from its limitation to a particular 
people and its symbolical garb; it was 
transformed from being a sensuous and ex- 
ternal economy to one that was spiritual 
and internal; and no Jonger national, it 
assumed a form that was destined to em- 
brace the whole of mankind; and thus it 
came to pass, that faith in that Redeemer, 
whom to prefigure and to prepare for was 
the highest office of Judaism, was the me- 
dium for all men of participating in the 
kingdom of God. The apostle every where 
represents, that those who had _ hitherto 
lived excluded from all historical connex- 


* In 1 Cor, xii. 13, there may be an allusion to 
the Supper in the words [sic] ev veux exoris Snpey, 
and in this case to the participation in the ey 
mveu ja proceeding from spiritual communion with 
the Redeemer; this may be also the case in 1 
Cor. x. 34, 
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ion with the developement of God’s king- 
dom among mankind, had become, by faith 
in the Redeemer, fellow-citizens of the 
saints, members of God’s household, built 
on the foundation laid by apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone ; Eph. ii, 19-20. The 
same fact is represented by another image 
in Rom. xi. 18. Christianity allied itself 
to the expectation of a restoration and glo- 
rification of the theocracy, which was pre- 
ceded by an increasing sense of its fallen 
state among the Jews. Those who clung 
toa national and external theocracy, looked 
forward to this glorification as something 
external, sensuous, and national. The Mes- 
siah, they imagined, would exalt by a di- 
vine miraculous power the depressed theo- 
cracy of the Jews, to a visible glory such 
as it had never before possessed, and es- 
tablish a new, exalted, unchangeable order 
of things, in place of the transitory earthly 
institutions which had hitherto existed. 
Thus the kingdom of the Messiah would 
appear as the perfected form of the theo- 
cracy, as the final stage in the terrestrial 
developement of mankind, exceeding in 
glory every thing which a rude fancy could 
depict under sensible images, a kingdom in 
which the Messiah would reign sensibly 
present as God’s vicegerent, and order all 
circumstances according to his will. From 
this point of view, therefore, the reign of 
the Messiah would appear as belonging en- 
tirely to the future; the present condition 
of the world (the diwy ovros, or aiwv srovngos), 
with all its evils and defects, would be set 
in opposition to that future golden age (the 
aiwy ~eAAwv), from which all wickedness and 
evil would be banished. But in accordance 
with a change in the idea of the kingdom 
of God, a different construction was put on 
this opposition by Christianity ; it was 
transformed from the external to the inter- 
nal, and withdrawn from the Future to the 
Present. By faith in the Redeemer, the 
kingdom of God or of the Messiah is al- 
ready founded in the hearts of men, and 
thence developing itself outwards, is des- 
tined to bring under its control all that be- 
longs to man. And so that higher order 
of things, which from the Jewish standing- 
point was placed in the future, has already 
commenced with the divine life received by 
faith, and is realized in principle. In spirit 
and disposition they have already quitted 
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the world in which evil reigns ; redemption 
brings with it deliverance from this world 
of evil,* and believers, who already parti- 
cipate in the spirit, the laws, the powers, 
and the blessedness of that higher world, 
constitute an opposition to the asmy ovros, the 
diay wovngos. Such is the idea of the king- 
dom of God presented by the apostle as 
realized according to the spirit on earth, 
the kingdom of Christ, coincides with the 
idea of the church existing in the hearts 
of men, the invisible church,t the totality 
of the operations of Christianity on man- 
kind ;—and the idea of the aiuy odrog is that 
of the ungodly spirit of the present world 
maintaining an incessant conflict with Chris- 
tianity. : 

But as we have already remarked in re- 
ference to the Christian life generally, as 
founded on the necessary connexion of the 
ideas of wi¢ris and sAmic, the Pauline con- 
ception of the kingdom of God necessarily 
contains a reference to the future; for as 
the Christian life of the individual is deve- 


* Deliverance from the evertws aswv sovugos, ne- 
cessarily accompanies redemption from sin, Sce 
Gal. i. 4. 

t This is the + dyw “Iegovrzanu, the mother of be- 
lievers; Gal. iv, 26, Rothe disputes this interpre- 
tation (see his work before quoted, p. 290), but 
without reason. He is indeed so far right, that 
primarily something future is designated by it, as 
appears from its being contrasted with “ the Jeru- 
salem which now is;” but this future heavenly 
Jerusalem, which at a future time is to be re- 
vealed in its glory, is already, in a sense, present 
to believers, for in faith and spirit and inward life 
they belong to it; while the earthly Jerusalem is 
already passed away, they are dead to it, and are 
separated from it. From this it follows, that the 
heavenly Jerusalem stands to them in the relation 
of a mother; the participation of the divine life by 
which they are regenerated, constitutes them the 
invisible church. The perfect developement of 
this life belongs to the future ; their life is now a 
hidden one ; the manifestation of it does not fully 
correspond to its real nature, Though the idea 
of the invisible church is not expressed in this 
distinct form by Paul, yet in spirit and meaning 
it is conveyed in the above expression, as well as. 
in the distinction which he makes in 2 Tim. ii. 
19, 20; and when he forms his idea of the body 
of Christ according to this distinction, it entirely 
coincides with that of the invisible church. Hence, 
also, this idea was strikingly developed by the 
reformation which proceeded from the Pauline 
scheme of doctrine. And it is important to main- 
tain it firinly against ecclesiastical sectarianism, 
against the secularization of the church, whether 
under the form of Hierarchy, of Romanism, or, 
what is still worse, the subordination of religion 
to political objects, the supremacy of the State in 
matters of religion, Byzantinism. 
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loped progressively by inward and out- 
ward conflicts, while aiming at that per- 
fection which’ is never attained in this 
earthly existence, the same thing is also 
true of the manifestation of the kingdom of 
God on earth, which comprehends the to- 
tality of the Christian life diffused through 
the human race. The knowledge of the 
manifestation of the kingdom of God is 
necessarily accompanied by a recognition 
of this manifestation as still very obscure 
and imperfect, and by no means corre- 
sponding to its idea and real nature. Hence 
the idea of the kingdom of God in its 
realization, can only be understood if we 
view it as now presenting the tendency 
and germ of what will receive its accom- 
plishment in future, and this accomplish- 
ment Paul represents not as something 
which will spontaneously arise from the 
natural developement of the church, but as 
produced, like the founding of the kingdom 
of Christ, by an immediate intervention of 
Christ. Hence various applications of this 
term have been made. Sometimes it de- 
notes the present form assumed by the 
kingdom of God among mankind, the in- 
ternal kingdom, which is established in the 
heart by the gospel ; sometimes the future 
consummation, the perfected form of the 
victorious and all-transforming kingdom 
of God ; at other times, the present in its 
union with the future and in reference to 
it. The conception of the idea of the king- 
dom of God in the first sense, is found in 
1 Cor. iv. 20. The kingdom of God does 
not consist, the participation of it is not 
shown, in what we eat or drink, but in the 
power of the life; not in ostentatious dis- 
course, as in the Corinthian church, but 
in the power of the disposition ; Rom. xiv. 
7. The kingdom of God is not meats and 
drinks—its blessings are not external and 
sensible, but internal, by possessing which 
we prove our participation of it, such as 
justification, peace in the inner man, and 
a sense of the blessedness of the divine 
life.* The reference to the future is in- 


* The connexion of this passage, Romans xiv. 
16, appears to me to be this: Give no occasion, for 
the good which you possess as citizens of the king- 
dom of God (more particularly in the present in- 
stance, Christian freedom,) to be spoken ill of by 
others; for it is not of such a kind that you need 
be afraid of losing it; even if you do not avail 
yourselves of your Christian freedom, if you neither 
eat nor drink what you are justified in partaking 
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troduced, where he speaks of the cuwPa- 
diAsuew of believers with Christ ; and where 
he says, that those who, although they 
have received outward baptism and made 
an outward profession of Christianity, yet 
contradict it by the course of their lives, 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God; 1 
Cor. vi. 10. The passage in 1 Thess. ii. 12, 
where Christians are called upon to con- 
duct themselves in a manner worthy of 
that God who had called them to his king- 
dom and glory, has certainly a reference 
to the future, as far as the doga of this 
kingdom has not yet appeared ; in 2 Thess. 
i. 5, the apostle says that Christians, as 
they already belong to this kingdom, fight 
and suffer on its behalf, and therefore will 
enjoy a share in its consummation. 

But it is not merely in reference to the 
series of events which are advancing to 
their completion that the external form of 
the kingdom of God is presented as part 
of a great whole; there is another con- 
sideration which is naturally connected 
with this view. As the church is a semi- 
nary for the heavenly community in which 
its members are training for their perfect 
developement, it appears even here below 
as a part of a divine kingdom not confined 
to the human race, but comprehending also 
a higher spiritual world, where that arche- 
type to the realization of which mankind 
are now tending, is already realized. The 
knowledge of God, according to the com- 
prehensive views of Christianity, is repre- 
sented not merely as the common vitaliz- 
ing principle of the human race, but as a 
bond by which mankind are united with 
all the orders of beings in a higher spiritual 
world, in one divine community, accord- 
ing to that universal idea of the kingdom 
of God which is presented in the Lord’s 
Prayer. ‘Thus Paul represents, ‘* God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, not merely 
as the.common father of mankind, but also 
as Him after whom the whole community 
in heaven and on earth are named ;” Eph. 
ili. 15. By sin men were estranged, not 
only from God, but from that higher 
spiritual world in which the kingdom of 


of as Christians, as free citizens of the kingdom 
of God. Your’good is one that is situated within 
you, not dependent on these outward things, for 
the goods of God’s kingdom are not outward, or 
objects of sense, they are within you, they consist 
in what is godlike, as the apostle proceeds to 


specify. 
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God is already realized. As Christ, when 
he reconciled men to God, united them to 
one another in a divine community, broke 
down the wall of partition (Eph. ii. 14) 
which separated them, and joined Jews and 
Gentiles in one body, which is animated 
by himself as their head; so also while 
men are brought back to communion with 
God, they are connected with all those 
who have already attained that degree of 
perfection in the kingdom of God to which 
the church on earth is aspiring. In this 
respect Paul says, that Christ, in making 
peace, has united all things in heaven and 
on earth in one divine kingdom; Coloss. 
1f20 

Accordingly, Christ is considered by the 
apostle as in a twofold sense the head of 
the church of God. He distinguishes the 
divine and the human in the Saviour, and, 
according to this twofold reference, exhi- 
bits him in a twofold though vitally con- 
nected relation to the creation and to the 
universal church of God. Paul and John, 
for the purpose of designating the indwell- 
ing divinity of the Redeemer, employed 
the idea already formed among the Jewish 
theologians of a mediating divine principle 
of revelation, through which the whole 
creation is connected with the hidden in- 
conceivable essence of God, <A primeval 
self-revelation of the hidden God, ante- 
cedent to all created life, the Word by 
which that hidden essence reveals itself, 
(as man reveals the secrets of his mind 
by speech), as hypostasized in a spirit in 
which the essence of Deity is represented 
in the most perfect manner ; this consti- 
tutes a universal revelation of the divine 
essence in distinction from the partial, in- 
dividualized revelations of God in the va- 
riety of created beings. This is a designa- 
tion of the idea of a self-revelation of God, 
(corresponding to the oriental cast of mind 
which is more addicted to symbols and 
images than to purely intellectual notions), 
which the whole creation presupposes, in 
which it has its root, and without which 
no sentiment respecting God could arise in 
the human soul, We are by no means 
justified in deducing this idea from Alexan- 
drian Platonism, though a certain mode 
of expressing it, may be traced to that 


* The passage in Coloss. i, 20, has some pecu- 
liar difficulties. See below. 
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source.* On the contrary, this idea, which, 
found a point of junction in the theophanies 
of the Old Testament, and in the theory of 
revelation lying at their base, formed a 
natural transition from the legal Judaism, 
which placed an infinite chasm between 
God and man, to the gospel by which this 
chasm was taken away, since it revealed 
God communicating himself to mankind, 
and establishing a vital communion be- 
tween himself and them. ‘The ideas of a 
divine utterance, which prescribed its mode 
of being to the creation—of a word by 
which God operates and reveals himself 
in the world—of an angel representing 
God and speaking in his name—of a divine 
wisdom presupposed through the universe 
—were so many connecting links for a 
contemplation which ascended from a reve- 
lation of God in the world, to his most ab- 
solute self-revelation. And it was a result 
of this mode of contemplation, that the 
appearance of Him who was to effect the 
realization of the idea of the theocracy and 
was its end, to whom all its preceding de- 
velopement had pointed as the most perfect 
self-revelation and communication of God 
in human nature, was acknowledged as the 
human appearance of the Word, from whom 
the whole creation and all the early revela- 
tions of God, the whole developement of 
the theocracy, proceeded. When the idea 
of the Messiah was freed from its popular 
theocratic garb, it would assume that higher 
element of the idea of a communication of 
the Divine Being in the form of human 
nature, 

Certainly it could be nothing merely ac- 
cidental which induced men so differently 
constituted and trained as Paul and John, 
to connect such an idea with the doctrine 
of the person of Christ, but the result of a 


‘higher necessity, which is founded in the 


nature of Christianity, in the power of the 
impression which the life of Christ had 
made on the minds of men, in the reci- 
procal relation between the appearance of 
Christ and the archetype, that represents 
itself as an inward revelation of God in 


the depths of the higher self-consciousness. 


* In Philo himself, those descriptions of the 
idea of the Logos, in which the Platonic element 
which forms their basis may be easily perceived, 
are to be distinguished from those which were 


_ manifestly deduced from a different tradition, and 


afterwards clothed in a Platonic dress. 
36 
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And all this has found its point of con. 
nexion and its verification, in the manner 
in which Christ, the unerring witness, ex- 
pressed his consciousness of the indwell- 
ing of the divine essence ia him.* Had 
this doctrine, when it was first promul- 
gated by Paul, been altogether new and 
peculiar to himself, it must have excited 
much opposition, as contradicting the com-. 
mon monotheistic belief of the Jews, even 
among the apostles, to whom, from their 
previous habits, such a speculative or theo-. 
sophic element must have remained, un-. 
known, unless it had found a point of con-. 
nexion in the lessons received from Christ 
and in their Christian knowledge. What 
opposition had Paul to encounter—though 
Peter had already prepared his way— 
when he asserted the validity of the gospel 
apart from the observance of the ceremo- 
nial law! But ¢hzs doctrine of Christ was 
equally opposed to common Judaism,t 


* Though in the three first evangelists, owing 
to their peculiar character, in which the purely 
human predominates, such expressions of Christ 
are less frequent, yet even here we find some. 
which declare or imply the idea of a Son of God 
in the sense of Paul and John; Matth. xi, 27; 
xxii, 44; xxviii. 18, 20. See the excellent re- 
marks of Baumgarten-Crusius, in his Outlines of* 
Biblieal Theology, p. 378. The whole character 
of the Christ of the first Gospels, and several: sin- 
gle expressions of divine confidence, correspond, 
only to the Son of God as he is represented by 
Paul and John. And the predicates 6 uios rad dy- 
Seaxov (the Messiah appearing as man, who real: 
ized the archetype of humanity, human nature 
exalted to the highest dignity), and the vise rod 
600 (which, as used by Christ, denoted something 
different from the common Jewish idea of the 
Messiah), applied by Christ to himself, have a re- 
ciprocal relation to one another, and imply the 
distinction as well as the conjunction and unity 
of the divine and human in him; see Leben Jesy, - 

. 143. 

4 + Paul himself, in opposition to the common 
Jewish idea of a Messiah belonging, as a descen- 
dant of David, peculiarly to the Jewish nation, 
who would never break through the forms of their 
theocracy, in Rom. i. 3, 4, describes Jesus as the. 
Son of God, who, by natural descent, belonged to 
the posterity of David, but evinced himself to be 
the Son of God in a powerful manner by his re. 
surrection through the Holy Spirit; that is, after 
his resurrection, he divested himself of all those 
peculiar, earthly, national relations, in which he 
appeared to stand as a native Jew of the family of 
David. With respect to his interior nature, though 
before veiled under a terrestrial form, he manifested 
and declared himself, through the divine life that 
proceeded from him, to be the Son of God, belong- 
ing to all mankind, and exalted above all euch 
earthly relations, Compare 2 Cor, v, 16. 
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which, when it afterwards appeared in 
a Christian form, directed its opposition 
against Christianity (which appeared as a 
new independent creation affecting both 
doctrine and practice) principally on this 
point. Certainly this Judaism can appear 
to no impartial observer of historical deve- 
lopement, as a reaction of the orignal ele- 
ments of the doctrine of Christ against 
foreign adulterations, but rather a reaction 
of the Jewish spirit against the spirit of 
Christianity, which had broken through 
the Jewish forms in which it was at first 
enveloped, and had developed itself into 
the new creation designed by its divine 
Founder. Thus, too, the doctrine of the 
Son of God, as the Son of Man in the 
sense of John and Paul, was not a mere 
isolated element accidentally mingled with 
Christianity, but it is closely connected 
with the whole nature of its doctrines and 
morals. God is no more a God at an in- 
finite distance, but revealed in man; a di- 
vine life in human form. But this peculiar 
principle of Christian morals, the idea of 
the pure humanity transformed by a divine 
life, obtains its true significance only in 
connexion with the doctrine of the histori- 
cal Christ, as the God-man, the Redeemer 
of sinful humanity which from him must 
first receive the divine life, and persevere 
in constant unreserved dependence on him. 
The self-idolatry of pantheism, which de- 
nies equally the God and the Christ of the 
gospel, rests upon an entirely different 
basis, and is essentially opposed to it. On 
the Christian standing-point, the elements 
of the inward life are a consciousness of 
dependence on One Being, of a state of 
pupilage in relation to him, a surrender 
of the soul to him; with a sense of want, 
in order to receive from him what man 
cannot derive from himself, the key-tone 
of humility; on the anti-christian stand- 
ing-point of pantheistic self-idolatry, the 
consciousness of self-sufficiency arises from 
the supposed union with God which it pro- 
fesses. Hence we see how enormous a 
falsehood it is, when men make use of 
Christian phrases for conveying sentiments 
utterly at variance with their genuine 
meaning, as they have often been of late 
years. 

Since Paul contemplated the Redeemer 
equally on the side of his divine pre-exis- 
tence, and on that of his human appearance, 


he united under one point of view the 
reference to the universe of created beings 
in general, and to the new spiritual crea- 
tion in particular, which was introduced 
among mankind by the gospel; or in other 
words, the universal kingdom of God, which 
embraces the whole spiritual world, and 
that particular kingdom established in the 
form of a church on earth. Paul was led 
to exhibit this twofold reference in its unity 
in his Epistle to the Colossians, for the 
purpose of combating the pretensions of 
certain notions, then in vogue respecting 
spirits. He who is the image of the hidden 
incomprehensible God, he in whom that 
God revealed himself before all created ex- 
istence, he who carries in himself the arche- 
ty pes of all existences,* in whom all earthly 
and heavenly beings, all invisible as well 
as visible powers, have been created, by 
whom andf in reference to whom all things 
are created, who is before all,{ and in 
whom (in connexion with whom) all beings 
continue to exist,—the same being, there- 
fore, who is the head of all, of the whole 
all-comprehending kingdom of God, is also 
the head of the Church which belongs to 
him as his body (by virtue of his entering 
into communion corporeally with human 
nature); since he, as the first born from 
the dead, has become the first-fruits of the 
new creation among mankind, that he may 
be the first of every order of beings ; as he 
is the wgwroroxos wadns xritews, so also the 
meuroroxes Tyg xouvyg xridews.§ According 
to his divine being deduced from the origi- 


* Col. i. 16, the ¢y avr must be distinguished 
from the di avrcd; the former indicates that the 
Logos is the ideal ground of all existence; the 
latter that he is the instrument of revealing the 
divine idea, 

t Inasmuch as the revelation and glory of God 
in the creation can be effected only through him, 
in whom alone God reveals himself, through him 
every thing refers itself to God. 

t The ¢zm: denotes the divine existence, but also 
with a particular reference to the 7 in v. 18. 

§ It cannot be urged against this interpretation, 
that if Paul had intended to mark the reference to 
the divine and human, he would have pointedly 
marked the distinction of the x2J2 caex2 and xudja 
mvevu2, for when Paul uses such marks he wishes 
to render the antithesis prominent; but here it is 
his main design, along with the distinction, to 
mark the unity of the subject, and therefore it 
would have been contrary to his intention to have 
marked the contrast more sharply. In the former 
passage (Rom. i. 3, 4) the dialectic element pre- 
dominates, ‘but here the soaring of inspiration. 
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nal of the divine essence before the whole 
creation, he forms the medium for the 
origination of all created existence; as the 
Risen One before all others in glorified 
human nature, he forms the medium for the 
new spiritual creation which proceeds from 
him among mankind. This combination 
of reference to the twofold creation which 
finds its point of union in Christ as the God- 
man Redeemer, is also made in the expres- 
sions by which Paul distinguishes the 
nature of Christian faith from heathenism; 
1 Cor viii. 6 ;—one God the Father, from 
whom all existence proceeds, and to whose 
glory we as redeemed are conscious that 
we exist; and one Lord Jesus Christ (the 
mediator in our knowledge of God as 
Christians), through whom all things were 
created, and through whom, by means of 
the new creation, our destiny will be real- 
ized, so that our life and conduct will be 
referred to God, and be subservient to his 
glory.* 

The idea of the kingdom of God has also 
in Paul’s writings an essential reference to 
a kingdom of evil. Although evil carries 
with it only division and internal contradic- 
tion, and forms no unity, and therefore we 
cannot speak of a kingdom of evil that is 
constituted for one precise object, yet the 
opposition against the kingdom of God im- 
parts a unity to all the diversified mani- 
festations of evil. As the kingdom of God, 
according to the Pauline views, in its most 
extensive sense, passes beyond the boun- 
daries of earthly existence, and embraces 
the totality of the developement of the di- 
vine life in all those beings who are destined 
to exhibit a conscious revelation of their 
Maker, so likewise the opposition against 
the kingdom of God is represented by the 


* It is connected with the Pauline mode of con- 
ception here developed, that while he ascribes a 
truly divine yet derived being to Christ, he is wont 
to mark Him to whom he ascribes the divine ori- 
ginal being, God the Father, simply aso Sec, Nor 
is it at variance with this, that, as he ascribes to 
him a dzragy sty €v prop Seo an sivas ize Sew, Phil. 
ii. 6, he could also designate him in that difficult 
passage, Rom. ix. 5, as Sec, as elevated above all 
according to his divine nature. But in the pas- 
sage Titus ii. 13, I cannot but consider the Great 

_ God and the Saviour as two different subjects, “It 
is Christ our Saviour by whom the glory of the 
Great God is revealed.” The expression ‘ the 
Great God hath given himself for us,” would be 
altogether unpauline. Compare the remarks of 
that unprejudiced critic Winer, in his Grammar, 
p. 115, 3d edit. [p. 122, 4th edit.] 
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apostle as of vast extent and diversified re- 
lations, He considers the prevalence of 
sin in mankind to stand in connexion with 
the prevalence of evil in the higher spiritual 
world; the principle of sin is every where 
the same,—the selfishness striving against 
the divine will in those rational beings who 
were designed to subordinate their will to 
God’s with consciousness and freedom. 
All other evil is traced by Paul to the out- 
break of this opposition in the rational 
creation as its primary source. As all sin 
among mankind is deduced from the origi- 
nal sin at the beginning of the race, and is 
considered as its effect, so all evil generally 
is viewed in connexion with that first evil, 
and as the operation of the same funda- 
mental tendency. This is of importance 
in relation to the whole doctrine of sin. 
Had Paul, according to the views ascribed 
to him by some, considered evil as only 
something necessarily grounded in human 
nature, and the first man as in this respect 
a type of all mankind, the idea of an evil 
extraneous to mankind in a world of higher 
intelligences, could have found in his mind 
no point of connexion. But it constitutes 
the importance of this doctrince in relation 
to Christian Theism, that the reality and 
inexplicability of sin as an act of the will, 
is thereby firmly established, in opposition 
to all attempts at explaining it, which go 
to deny the very existence of a Will, and 
deduce evil from a necessity which classes 
moral developement with the chain of 
causes and effects in nature.* Thus the 
apostle recognises in all the ungodliness of 
men, whether it assumes a theoretical or 
practical form, the power of a principle of 
darkness—a spirit which is active in unbe- 
lievers.t The ow cdrog and the xodmog 
ores are the terms used to express the 
totality of every thing which opposes the 
kingdom of God, the collective assemblage 
of the ungodly, the kingdom of this spirit 


* This has been recognised in the light of an 
ethico-religious idealism by a Kant, whose earnest 
moral spirit (on this point at least) approaches 
much nearer to biblical Christianity, than the 
modern pantheistic idolatry of the understanding, 
and the logical monism of those who fancy they 
can reconcile, by dint of logic, the contrarieties 
in human nature which only admit of a practical 
settlement, See Kant’s Religion innerhalb der 
Granzen der blossen Vernunft. , 

t Eph. ii. 2. rod mvaunaros rou yuy tvegyourros ty 
aol vioks rig ameDeas. 
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which is the representative of evil in 
general.* 


* Paul must naturally have regarded heathenism 
in itself (as a suppression by sin of the knowledge 
of God) as belonging to the kingdom of the evil 
spirit. But though the opinion that the apostle 
adopted the notion of the Jews, that the heathen 
gods were evil spirits who influenced men to pay 
them religious homage, has met with several ad- 
vecates in modern times, much may be urged 
against it. When Paul speaks of the origin of 
idolatry in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, it would have been a most natural oppor- 
tunity for saying, that men through sin were 
grown up to the influence of evil spirits, and were 
seduced by them to transfer to them the homage 
that was due to the living God. It would have 
marked more strongly the detestable quality of 
idolatry, and the predominance of unnatural lusts, 
to which he there refers, if he could have traced 
them to the influence of evil spirits, to whom men 
had subjected themselves, esteeming them to be 
divinities. But we find nothing of all this; Paul 
speaks merely of the transference to earthly things 
of the homage due to God, and ‘he deduces\all the 
enormities he specifies only from the moral and 
intellectual course of developement among men 
left to themselves. In Gal. iv. 8, when he says of 
those who had before been heathens, that they had 
served what was no god, as if it were God, it is 
noways implied that they considered other real 
beings or evil spirits to be gods; but only that 
they had made themselves slaves of the croy¢lx 
Tou xogucu, instead of serving God alone, as be- 
came the dignity of human nature. The croyete 
Tov xozpcu are the objects to which they ascribed 
divine power. In reference to the Corinthian 
church, I cannot retract the opinion I expressed 
above, p. 143, I cannot so understand the passage 
in 1 Cor. viii. 7, as if the persons indicated by Paul 
were Christians who could not altogether free 
themselves from faith in the reality of the heathen 
divinities as such; for, according to the relation 
in which Christianity at that time stood to hea- 
thenism, it is utterly inconceivable that, among 
those who became Christians, such a mixture 
could be formed of their earlier polytheistic views 
with Christian monotheism, Still, if they could 
not free themselves from belief in the reality of 
beings who had formerly exercised so great an 
influence over their minds, those whom they once 
held to be divinities must have appeared to them 
as evil spirits, in consequence of the total revolu- 
tion in their modes of thinking, But if this be 
assumed, Paul could not at the same time hold as 
correct that view which he attributes to the weak 
as erroneous. He declares, moreover, that the 
views of the liberal party in the Corinthian church 
were correct in theory, but they proceeded on the 
supposition that the heathen divinities were only 
imaginary beings, and that for this reason the 
eating of the meat offered to them was a matter 
of perfect indifference. In 1 Cor. viii. 5, he con- 
trasts only two subjective standing-points in reli- 
gion, without speaking of the relation to the 
objective. The passage in 1 Cor. x. 20, is the 
strongest in favour of the view which we are here 
opposing. But we must determine the meaning 
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Jesus appeared in humanity to annihi- 
late the empire of sin and of Satan. All 
the powers of evil arrayed themselves 
against the Holy One of God; his death, 
in which was manifested the mighty power 
of the kingdom of darkness among man- 
kind, seemed to be their most splendid 
triumph, for here the mightiest opponent 
of this kingdom succumbed to their ma- 
chinations, But the relation was reversed, 
and since the sufferings of Christ were the 
completion of his work of redemption, 
since Christ by his resurrection and ascen- 
sion to heaven manifested the victorious 
power of the redemption he had completed, 
since now as the Glorified One, with the 
power of a divine life that overcame all op- 
position, he continued to work in and by 
those whom he had redeemed from the 
power of sin and Satan,—it was precisely 
by that event which appeared as a victory 
of the kingdom of darkness that its power 
was destroyed. In this connexion Paul 
says, in Coloss. ii. 15, that Christ by his 
redeeming sufferings had gained a triumph 
over the powers that opposed the kingdom 
of God, and had put them openly to shame, 
just as the chiefs of vanquished nations are 
led in a triumphal procession as signs of 
the destruction of the hostile force,—thus 
the power of evil now appeared annihilated. 
And a similar image in Eph. iv. 8, repre- 
sents Christ, after he had made prisoners 
of the powers opposed to him, as ascending 
victoriously to heaven, and distributing gifts 


of this verse by comparing it with verse 19. If 
we admitted that Paul considered the heathen di- 
vinities to be evil spirits, we must agree with Bill- 
roth (see his commentary on this passage), that 
he wished to guard against that misunderstanding 
to which the preceding comparison might have 
given rise, as if he really acknowledged their di- 
vinities to be actually divine. But, as we have 
already remarked, no member of the Corinthian 
church could be supposed to entertain such an 
opinion, nor can it be supposed that any one could 
have so misunderstood the language of Paul, who 
always maintained so strongly an exclusive mono- 
theism. On the other hand, his words might be 
so understood, as if he considered these divinities 
to be real beings (though evil spirits), and hence 
ascribed an objective importance to what was of- 
fered to them. And in opposition to this mistake, 
he now says that he speaks only of what the hea- 
thens believed subjectively from their own stand- 
ing-point, which stood in opposition to the Chris- 
tian, and with which Christians could enter, into 
no sort of communion, that those beings to whom 
they sacrificed were dasuoyie in the Greci 

of the term, ; “ 
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among men as the tokens of his triumph, 
just as princes are wont to celebrate their 
victories by the distribution of donatives. 
These gifts are the charisms. As the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, the impartation 
of divine life to believers, and especially 
the founding of a church animated by a 
divine principle of life, are proofs of the 
conquest over the kingdom of evil, and of 
the liberation of the redeemed from its 
power ; so likewise the manifold operations 
of this divine life in redeemed human 
nature, are so many marks of Christ’s 
victory over the kingdom of evil, since 
those powers belonging to man, which for- 
merly were employed in the service of sin, 
are now become the organs of the divine 
life. Now, through redemption the power 
of the kingdom of darkness is broken, and 
a foundation is laid for the complete victory 
of the kingdom of God and its total sepa- 
ration from all evil. But till this final con- 
summation is effected, the kingdom of 
Christ can only develope itself in continued 
conflict with the kingdom of evil, for the 
power of the latter is still shown in them, 
who have not been freed from it by redemp- 
tion, and by them the kingdom of God as it 
exists in the believer is opposed, though all 
that opposes it must in the end contribute 
to its victory. And even in the redeemed 
themselves, points of connexion with the 
kingdom of evil exist, as far as their lives 
are not purified from a mixture of ungodli- 
ness. Hence Christians are called to act 
as soldiers for the kingdom of Christ, 2 
Tim. ii. 3, against all the power of evil, 
both that which meets them from without 
in their efforts for the extension and pro- 
motion of the kingdom of Christ among 
mankind, as well as against all from within, 
which threatens to disturb the operations 
of the divine life in themselves, and in so 
doing to retard the internal advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom, Eph. vi. 11. It is the 
dictate of practical Christian morals, that 
as every talent is transformed into charism, 
it becomes eppapnane for this divine 
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is always in connexion with the presupposed 
sinful direction of the will in human nature,. 
for the doctrine of Satan can only be 
rightly understood by means of the idea of 
sin derived from our moral experience. In 
the copious discussion on the nature and 
origin of sin, and on the reaction of the 
work of redemption against sin, which is 
given in the Epistle to the Romans, Satan 
is not mentioned; and when Paul first 
turned to the heathen and led them to the 
faith, he certainly appealed at first only to 
the consciousness of sin in their own breasts, 
as in his discourse at Athens, Moreover, 
he always contemplated this doctrine in 
connexion with the redemption accom- 
plished by Christ. Believers have reason 
to fear the invisible powers of darkness 
only when they expose themselves to their 
influence by the sinful direction of their 
will, and are not careful to make a right 
use of the means granted them in com- 
munion with Christ, for conflicting with the 
kingdom of evil; that kingdom which the 
Redeemer has overcome once forall. Paul 
employs this doctrine to arouse believers to 
greater watchfulness, that, under the con- 
sciousness of an opposing invisible power 
which avails itself of every germ of evil as 
a point of connexion, they may carefully 
watch and allow nothing of the kind to 
spring up; and that they may rightly ap- 
propriate and use the divine weapons fur- 
nished by the gospel against all temptation; 
2 Cor. ii. 10, 11 ; Eph. vi. 12. 

We have now to speak of the gradual 
developement of the kingdom of Christ, as 
it advances in conflict with the kingdom of 
evil, until the period of its completion, 

With respect to the manner in which 
both nations and individuals are led by the’ 
publication of the gospel to a participation 
in the kingdom of God, Paul deduces the 
counsel of redemption and every thing be- 
longing to its completion, both generally 
and particularly, from the free disposal of 
the grace of God, irrespective of any merit 
on the part of man. The peculiar form of 
his doctrinal scheme is closely connected 
with the manner in which he was changed 
from being an eager persecutor of the gos- 
pel into its zealous professor and publisher, 
And this free movement of grace, not 
measured and determined according to hu- 
man merit, he brings forward in opposition 
to a theory equally arrogant and contracted, 
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according to which admission to the king- 
dom of God was determined by the merits 
of a legal righteousness; the Jewish peo- 
ple, by virtue of the merits and election of 
their progenitors, were supposed to have 
an unalienable right to form the main-pillar 
and centre of the theocracy. Accordingly, 
he contemplates the free arrangements of 
grace in a twofold contrast; in contrast to 
claims founded on natural descent from dis- 
tinguished ancestors, and a peculiar theo- 
cratic nation—and to claims founded on 
the meritoriousness of a legal righteous- 
ness. In reference to the former, he makes 
the contrast on the one hand of natural de- 
scent determined by law, and therefore 
founded in a law of natural developement, 
and defined by it; on the other hand, a de- 
velopement not to be calculated according 
to such a law of nature, but one which de- 
pends on the free disposal of divine grace 
and of the divine Spirit; the arrangement 
according to which the promise is fulfilled 
as the work of God’s free grace. In the 
former case, the developement of the king- 
dom of God proceeds by outward propaga- 
tion and transmission—in the latter, a de- 
velopement ensues in virtue of the invisible 
and internal connexion of the operations of 
the divine Spirit, and of the communica- 
tion of divine life. Paul illustrates this 
universal contrast,* this law for the theo- 
cratical developement through all ages by 
a particular example, the example of Abra- 
ham’s posterity, from whom the Jews de- 
duced their theocratic privileges. He points 
out, how, among the immediate posterity 
of Abraham, not that son was chosen who 
would have carried on the line of his de- 
scendants according to the common course 
of nature, but one who was miraculously 
born{ contrary to all human calculation ; 
that this latter, and not the former, was 
destined to be the instrument of fulfilling 
the divine promises, and of continuing the 
theocracy ; such, he shows, was the law of 
its continued developement. Most unjustly 


* The same contrast, which has always made 
its appearance among the conflicting views in the 
Christian church, the contrast between Judaism 
in a Christian form, as in catholicism and other 
similar modes of thinking, and the free evangeli- 
cal point of view of the visible church depending 
for its developement on the invisible efficiency of 
the divine word. 
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has Paul been charged here with an-arbi- 
trary allegorizing which could carry weight 
only with the readers of that age. 

We do not here perceive in him a theo- 
logian entangled in Jewish prejudices, of 
which his education in the school of Pha- 
risaism could not divest him, but a great 
master in the interpretation of history, who 
in particular facts could discern general 
laws and types, and knew how to reduce 
the most complex phenomena to simple and 
constantly recurring laws. Thus he here 
infers, with perfect correctness from a par- 
ticular case, a universal law for the histo- 
rical developement of the theocracy, which 
he illustrates by that fact, He applies the 
same law to the Jews considered as the pe- 
culiar theocratic people in relation to the 
theocratic people formed from the mass of 
mankind by the gospel. Since those who, 
according to the law of natural descent 
from the theocratic people, imagined that 
they had a sure title of admission into the 
kingdom of God, were yet excluded from 
it; on the contrary, by a dispensation of 
the divine spirit, which could not have 
been calculated beforehand, towards the 
heathen nations, who according to the order 
of nature, since they were entirely distinct 
from the theocratic people, appeared to be 
altogether excluded* from the kingdom of 
God, a new theocratic race was called into 
existence, in whom the promises made to 
Abraham were to be fulfilled. 

With respect to the second point, that of 
founding a claim for admission into the 
kingdom of God on the merits of a legal 
righteousness, Paul meets this arrogant as- 
sumption by the fact that the Jews, who by 
their zeal in the righteousness of the law, 
appeared to have the most valid title to 
such a privilege, were excluded from it 
owing to their unbelief; and on the con- 
trary the heathen, among whom there had 
been no such striving after righteousness, 
were unexpectedly called to partake of it. 

As in the ninth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, he contemplates only this one 
aspect of the dispensation of divine grace 
in the perpetuation of the kingdom of God, 


* However improbable it appeared that Abra- 
ham would obtain offspring for the continuance of 
his race, in the manner which actually oce 
there was as little probability that the true v 
of Jehovah would proceed from nations 1 
been hitherto devoted to idolatry. ~ 
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and for a polemical purpose, it might seemas 
if he deemed the dispensation of divine grace 
to be in no respect affected by the determi- 
nation of the human will—as if happiness 
and unhappiness were distributed among 
men by a divine predestination entirely un- 
conditional; and as if he deduced the dif- 
ferent conduct of men in reference to the 
divine revelations and leadings—from a 
divine causation which arranged every 
thing according to an unchangeable neces- 
sity. This principle if carried out, would 
lead to a denial of all moral free self-deter- 
mination in general, contradict the essence 
of genuine theism, and would logically be 
consistent only with Pantheistic views. 
But on such a supposition, the line of ar- 
gument which Paul here adopts would be 
entirely inconsistent with the general de- 
sign of this epistle. He wishes to prove 
both to Gentiles and Jews, that, owing to 
their sins, they had no means of excul- 
pating themselves before the divine tribu- 
nal; that all were alike exposed to punish- 
ment; he particularly wished to lead the 
Jews to a conviction that, by their unbe- 
lief, they deserved exclusion from the king- 
dom of God. But on the hypothesis to 
which we have just referred, he would have 
* removed all imputation of guilt, and fur- 
nished the best ground of excuse for all, 
a necessity that guided all human actions 
by a secret machinery. Or we must ex- 
plain his scheme by the distinction of a 
twofold standing-point, one theoretical, the 
other practical, a hidden and a revealed will 
of God; but we can find nothing in his 
mode of thinking to authorize such a dis- 
tinction. It is, in short, evident from the 
close of his whole argument, which begins 
in the ninth chapter—even if we do not 
view this single discussion in its relation to 
the whole of his theology and anthropolo- 


» gy—how very far he was from thinking of 


»God as a Being who created the greater 
part of the human race, in order to mani- 
fest his punitive justice to them after in- 
volving them in sin and unbelief; and who 

: had created a smaller part in order to mani- 
fest his redeeming grace, by rescuing them 
from the sin into which they had been in- 
volved by a divine destiny ; for he repre- 

sents as ‘the final issue of all the divine 
ations with the generations of man- 

t such a partial but the most gene- 
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hath suffered all, Jews as well as Gentiles,* 
to come to a knowledge of their sin, and 
by that of their need of redemption, that 
he may manifest his redeeming grace to all 
who are in this way fitted to receive it, 
Rom. xi, 32. Moreover, the doxology with 
which he closes the whole exposition of his 
views (xi. 33), contains a twofold reference, 
—to the infinite wisdom of God, which 
manifests itself in the developement of the 
kingdom of God among the Gentiles by an 
unexpected course of events,—and to the 
grace of God, to which men are indebted 
for all those blessings which no merits of 
their own could secure. ‘Therefore, in the 
discussion which is closed by this doxology, 
there is only a reference to a divine wis- 
dom, whose proceedings are not to be cal- 
culated beforehand, according to any con- 
tracted human theory; and to a super- 
abounding grace of God, which anticipates 
all human merit, reigns over all, and serves 
to explain all. These two relations are 
closely connected with one another ; for as 
the superabounding grace of God is shown 
by all Jews as well as Gentiles, and Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews, being brought to a 
participation of redemption, so the won- 
derful wisdom of God is manifested by the 
manner in which, by the dealings of his 
providence with the nations, the feeling of 
the need of redemption as the necessary 
preparation for obtaining it, is developed in 
various ways among them, according to 
their respective standing-points. 

Thus, too, Paul says in Eph. iii. 10, 
that by the manner in which the church 
of God was formed among mankind, and 
especially in which the heathen were led 
to a participation in redemption, the roAv- 
Tomidos Copia rod Seo) was manifested ; the 
epithet here given to the divine wisdom, 
serves to express the variety of methods 
by which it conducted the developement of 
mankind to oneend. But the praise of the 
divine wisdom in this respect, is directly 


* The great mass of mankind, as being either 
of the Jewish or Gentile race, seems to be the 
subject of discourse, rather than individuals ; 
though what Paul here says is applicable to the 
plan and course of the divine dealings with indi- 
viduals ; the same preparation for the appropria- 
tion of redemption, is needed for individuals as 
for collective bodies consisting of individuals; the. 
consciousness of the need of redemption is always’ 
the necessary intermediate step, though this may 
be awakened in various ways. 
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opposed to the hypothesis of an arbitrary 
impartation of grace and of an uncondi- 
tional divine causation. For this very 
reason, divine wisdom was requisite for 
the establishment of the church of God 
among mankind, because God did not all 
at once give that direction to men’s minds 
which they required to attain a participa- 
tion in redemption, but trained them to it 
with free self-determination on their part 
according to their various standing-points.* 

In the discussion of this controversy, 
Paul dwells principally on the free grace 
and independent will of God, because it 
was only his object to humble the pride of 
the Jews, and to awaken in their minds 
the consciousness that man, by all his 
efforts, cannot seize what he can only re- 
ceive from the grace of God under a sense 
of his own dependence and need of help; 
that God was under no obligation to choose 
the instruments for perpetuating the theo- 
cracy only from the members of the theo- 
cratic nation, but might make them the 
objects of punishment. But from this we 
are by no means to infer that Paul consi- 
dered that this grace operated as a magical, 
unconditional necessity, or that the divine 
punishment was an arbitrary act, or,equally 
with sin and unbelief, a matter of divine 
causation. It was far from his intention 
to give a complete theory of the divine 
election of grace, and its relation to free 
will, but only to exhibit it under one special 
point of view. It was therefore natural, 
that if this antithetical reference was not 
always kept in view, and every thing else 
in connexion with it, that much would be 
misunderstood, and a very one-sided theory 


* When Paul speaks of the incomprehensibility 
of the divine dealings towards the generations of 
men, it is in this sense, that the limited reason of 
man cannot determine a priori the proceedings of 
the divine government, and that man cannot un- 
derstand its single acts till he can survey the con- 
nexion of the whole in its historical developement. 
But since he speaks of a revelation of the divine 
wisdom, it is evident that he assumes that a know- 
ledge of these proceedings is possible in such a 
connexion. And, in fact, the divine wisdom must 
have already manifested itself conspicuously in 
the transference of the kingdom of God from the 
Jews to the Gentiles, and in the preparation of the 
latter for that event, to those who only cast a 
glance at the events that were passing under their 
eyes. The divine wisdom will also be discerned 
at a future period, in the manner of bringing so 
large a portion of the Jewish people to faith in 
the Redeemer. 
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of election would be formed from this por- 
tion of Scripture. When Paul says God 
hardeneth whom he will—the freedom of 
the divine will in reference to the divine 
punishment is maintained against the de- 
lusion of the Jews, that their nation could 
not be an object of the divine displeasure. 
But that this punishment should be condi- 
tional, depending on the criminality of 
man as a free agent, is by no means ex- 
cluded, but rather implied in the idea of 
hardening. : 

By this expression that law of the moral 
world is indicated, according to which the 
moral self-determination gives its direction 
to the whole inward man; the sinful direc- 
tion of the will brings on blindness of mind, 
and the manner in which every thing from 
without operates on man, depends on this 
his inward self-determination, and by his 
consequent susceptibility or unsusceptibility 
for the revelation of the Divine which meets 
him from without. And in this respect, 
Paul holds up the example of Pharaoh as 
a warning to the Jewish nation. As the 
miracles which, by another direction of his 
inward man, might have led him to an ac- 
knowledgment of the divine almightiness 
in the dealings of God with the Jewish 
people, and to a subjection of his will to 
the divine will clearly manifested to hin— 
as these miracles, on the contrary, only 
contributed to harden him in his self-will 
and delusion, so there was nothing to pre- 
vent God from acting in a similar way 
with the Jewish nation in reference to the 
reception they gave to the revelation of 
himself through Christ. When he says, 
that the Jews by all their efforts could at- 
tain nothing; but that the Gentiles on the 
contrary without such efforts had been ad- 
mitted into the kingdom of God (Rom, ix. 
30, 31), such language by no means im- 


plies that the conduct of men makes no | 


difference in the impartation of grace, but 
exactly the contrary ; for he thus expresses 
the hinderance to the reception of the 
gospel by the Jews arising from the direc- 
tion of their minds, from the state of their 
hearts; namely, that a confidence in their 
own “ willing and running,” prevented the 
consciousness of their need of redemption, 
while those classes of heathens among 
whom the gospel was first propagated were 
more easily led to embrace it, because they 
indulged in no such false confidence. And 
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as he combated the presumptuous depend- 
ence of the Jews on their own works and 
exposed its nullity, so on the other hand, 
he warned the Gentiles against a false de- 
pendence on divine grace, which might 
mislead them to forget what was required 
on their part, in order to its appropriation. 
He represents the operations of grace as 
depending on their faithful retention on the 
part of man—the remaining in grace on 
the right direction of the will, Rom. xi. 20. 
“Because of unbelief they were broken 
off, and thou standest by faith.” In an- 
other passage, Paul allows it to depend en- 
tirely on the direction of the will whether 
a man should become a vessel of honour 
or of dishonour. “If a man purge himself 
from these, he shall be a vessel unto ho- 
nour,’ 2 Tim. ii. 21. But in his own 
sphere of action, the apostle was more fre- 
quently called to oppose a false confidence 
in a vain righteousness of works, than a 
false confidence in divine grace; and his 
own mental training led him particularly 
to combat the former error. Both these 
circumstances together had the effect of 
disposing him to develope the Christian 
doctrine of this side especially, and to 
present what belonged to it in the clearest 
light. 

Besides, when it was his object to arouse 
and establish the courage and confidence 
of believers, he could not direct them to 
the weak and uncertain power of man, but 
pointed to the immovable ground of con- 
fidence in the counsels of the divine love in 
reference to their salvation, the foundation 
of what God had effected through Christ. 
The divine counsel of salvation must neces- 
sarily be fulfilled in them, nor could the 
accomplishment of this unchangeable di- 
vine decree be presented by any thing 
which might happen to them in life; on 
the contrary, all things would serve to pre- 
pare for its accomplishment, every thing 
which they might meet with in life must 
contribute to their salvation. This is the 
practical connexion of ideas in Rom. viii. 
28, &c., those whom God in his eternal 
intuition* has recognised as belonging to 

him through Christ, he has also predeter- 


* IT do not mean a knowledge simply resulting 
from the divine prescience, which is quite foreign 
to the connexion of the passage, but a creative 
knowledge, [such as in the Arts a man of genius 

_ has of his designs], established in the divine idea, 
~ 37 
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mined that they should be conformed to 
the archetype of his Son, since he having 
risen from the dead in his glorified hu- 
manity, must be the first-born among 
many brethren. But those whom he had 
predestined to this end, he has also called 
to it; those whom he has called, he has 
also justified ; those whom he has justified, 
he has also glorified. The train of thought 
is therefore this: first, the divine idea of 
Christ, and of mankind contemplated in 
him, the divine counsel to realize this idea 
in believers ; to conform them as redeemed 
to the archetype of Christ by the comple- 
tion of the new creation. Then the gra- 
dual accomplishment of this counsel ; first, 
the calling to believe (in the Pauline sense, 
the outward and the inward call are taken 
in combination for the production of faith), 
as believers they become justified, and 
with believing the realization of the dignity 
of the children of God begins in their in- 
ward life. That God gave up his Son in 
order to secure this blessing to them, is a 
sure pledge of their obtaining it, and that 
nothing which appears to stand in the way 
shall really obstruct, but on the contrary 
must serve to advance it. Consequently, 
this doctrine of predestination and election, 
in the Pauline sense, is nothing else but 
the application of the general counsel of 
God for the redemption of mankind through 
Christ as the ground of salvation to those 
in whom it is accomplished by virtue of 
their believing. ‘The greatness and cer- 
tainty of the dignity of Christians is thus 
evinced ; but nothing is determined respect- 
ing the relation of the divine choice to the 
free determination of the human wills. 
When Paul, in Eph. i. 4, represents Chris- 
tians as objects of the divine love before 
the foundation of the world, his object is 
to show that Christianity was not inferior 
to Judaism as a new dispensation, but was 
in fact the most ancient and most original 
and presupposed by Judaism itself, the 
election in Christ preceded the election of 
the Jewish nation in their forefathers ; and 
redemption the verification of the arche- 
type of humanity through Christ and pro- 
ceeding from him, is the end of the whole 
terrestial creation, so that every thing else 
appears as a preparation for this highest 
object in the counsel of creation in refer- 
ence to this world. 

Of the apostle Paul’s views in reference 
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to the last conflict which the kingdom of 
God will have to sustain, and his expecta- 
tions of the victory to be gained by the 
approaching coming of the Lord, we have 
already spoken in our account of his mi- 
nistry ; p. 124. The prospects of the con- 
summation of the kingdom of God bear the 
same relation to the developement of the 
New Testament dispensation, as the pro- 
phetic intimations of the glorification of the 
theocracy by the work of the Redeemer 
bear to the developement of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, Every thing propheti- 
cal must be fragmentary, and hence cannot 
furnish us with clear and connected know- 
ledge. We cannot, therefore, help consi- 
dering as a vain attempt, the endeavour to 
frame, by a comparison of particular apos- 
tolical expressions, a connected complete 
doctrine of the consummation of all things. 
From the standing-point of the apostles this 
was not possible. It might indeed happen, 
that in moments of higher inspiration and 
of special illumination, many higher but 
still isolated views might be imparted, 
which yet they could not combine into an 
organic systematic unity with their other 
representations on this subject. 

With the doctrine of the consummation 
of the kingdom of God, is closely con- 
nected, in the Pauline system, the doctrine 
of the resurrection. ‘This doctrine does 
not present itself here as an accidental and 
isolated fact, but stands in intimate relation 
to his general mode of contemplating the 
Christian life. It is the fundamental view 
of Paul and of the New Testament gene- 
rally, that the Christian life which pro- 
ceeds from faith carries in it the germ of a 
higher futurity ; that the developement of 
the divine life begun by faith, through 
which a man appropriates the redeeming 
work of Christ, and enters into fellowship 
with him, will go on until it has pervaded 
human nature in its full extent. ‘Thus the 
appropriation of the body as an organ for 
the sanctified soul, as a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, must precede the higher state in 
which the body will be furnished as the 
glorified and corresponding organ of the 
perfected holy soul, Rom. vi. 5-8, 11; 1 
Cor. vi. 14. Expositors, for want of en- 
tering sufficiently into the profound views 
of the apostle, and of grasping the com- 
prehensive survey that stretches from the 
present into the future—have often erred 
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by a mistaken reference of such passages 
either solely to the spiritual resurrection of 
the present state, or solely to the bodily 
resurrection of the future. 

The difficulties which were raised, even 
in the apostle’s time, respecting the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, were founded par- 
ticularly on the gross conceptions of it, 
and on the mode of determining the identity 
of the body. Paul, on the contrary, in the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, teaches that, by the same 
creative power of God which caused a pe- 
culiar creation to proceed from a grain of 
corn, an organ of the soul adapted to its 
higher condition would be formed from an 
indestructible corporeal germ. It may be 
asked, what is the essence of the body 
considered as an organ belonging to a dis- 
tinct personality? Only this is considered 
by Paul as abiding, while the corporeal 
form is subject to change and dissolution ; 
the former, as something belonging to the 
representation of the whole personality, 
will be restored in a form corresponding 
to its glorified state. And as the body of 
man is the mediating organ between the 
soul and nature, the idea is here associated 
of a Palingenesia of the latter, with the re- 
surrection to which Paul alludes in Rom. 
viii, 19-23.* This idea stands in close 


* The later distinguished commentators on this 
epistle have acknowledged this to be the only 
tenable exposition ; and even Usteri, who had be- 
fore brought forward the strongest objections 
against it, has been induced, for the same reasons 
which appear to me convincing, to accede to it. 
Against that interpretation, according to which 
this passage refers to the anxiety of the heathen 
world, the following reasons appear to me deci- 
sive. 1. Paul would in that case have used, as he 
generally does, the word xocpcc, 2. If we admit 
that he here pointed out the deeply felt sense of 
universal misery, the feeling of dissatisfaction 
with all existing things, the longing after some- 
thing better, though without a clear knowledge of 
the object, as .felt by the heathen, yet he would 
attribute such feelings to only a small and better 
part of the xozos ; it is impossible that he could 
assert this of the whole mass of the heathen world 
sunk in sin. Yet we must grant that, in describ- 
ing an age of great excitement, and pervaded by a 
vague and obscure anxicty, it might be said, that 
an anxiety of which they were unconscious was 
at the bottom of their wrestling and striving,— 
that they were in a state of unhappiness, which 
only he who had attained a higher knowledge 
could explain to them; and thus Paul might ap- 
ply the expressions used by him to describe the 
spiritual condition of the world around him. But 
then, he must have described this state of la 
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connexion with the whole of the Pauline 
scheme of doctrine, and the Christian sys- 
tem generally: the xAngovoyaa sod xodwov, 
which promised to believers that they shall 
reign with Christ—that to them as to Christ 
all things in the future world shall be sub- 
ject—that this globe is destined to be the 
scene of the triumphant kingdom of God 
—that in its progressive developement this 
kingdom will subject all things to itself, 
until the consummation which Paul marks 
as the aim of this universal longing. 

He usually connects the doctrine of the 
eternal life of the individual with the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, and says nothing 
of the life of the soul in an intermediate 
state after death till the end of all things. 
The designation of death as a sleep in re- 
lation to the resurrection that is to follow, 
may favour the opinion that he considered 
the state after death to be one of suppressed 
consciousness like sleep, and admitted that 
the soul would first be awakened at the re- 
surrection of the body, though in every 
other reference to death he could describe 
it under the image of sleep as a transition 
to a higher existence. When in the church 
at Thessalonica the anxieties of many were 
excited respecting the fate of the believers 
who had already died, he only intimates 
to them that, at the time of Christ’s second 
coming, the believers then alive would not 
anticipate those who were already dead. 
But it might be supposed, that had he ad- 
mitted a continuance of consciousness in 
more exalted and intimate communion with 
the Lord as taking place immediately after 
death, he would have reminded the persons 
whose minds were disturbed on the subject, 


minds as something peculiar to that age, and not 
as having existed up to that moment from the be- 
ginning, ever since the creation had been subject 
to this bondage. 3. According to his own ideas, 
he could not say that the xocpoe against its will 
was subjected, in a manner free from blame, by 
God himself to the bondage of a vain existence. 
4, According to this interpretation, Paul must 
have taught, that as soon as the children of God 
had attained their destined glory, it would spread 
itself over the heathen world, which would then 
enter into the communion of the divine life. But 
if it be assumed that Paul here so openly and 
clearly expressed the doctrine of a universal resti- 
tution, he must first have mentioned the appropria- 
tion of redemption by faith as a means of salva- 
tion equally necessary for all; he could not have 
admitted the possibility of such a state of glorifi- 
cation not brought about through faith in the 
Redeemer. 
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that those for whom they mourned had 
already been admitted to a higher and 
blessed communion with their Lord; as the 
later Fathers of the church would not have 
failed to have done. 

Yet since Paul was convinced that by 
faith men pass from death unto life*— 
since he testified from his own experience 
under manifold sufferings, that while the 
outward man perished the inward was re- 
newed day by day, 2 Cor. xiv. 16, and 
this experience was to him a type of the 
future—since also the outward man would 
only pass to a higher life from the final 
dissolution of death—since he received a 
progressive developement of the divine life. 
in communion with the Redeemer—since. 
he taught that believers would follow the. 
Saviour in all things—from all these con- 
siderations it necessarily followed, that the 
higher life of believers could not be inter- 
rupted by death, and that by meang of it 
they would attain to a more complete par- 
ticipation in Christ’s divine and blessed 
life. ‘This idea of a progressive develope- 
ment of the divine life in communion with 
the Redeemer, is indeed not one introduced 
from a foreign standing-point, into the 
doctrine of the apostle, but proceeds from 
his own mode of contemplation, as we learn 
from a comparison of his language in num- 
berless passages. Still we are not suffi- 
ciently justified to conclude from that idea 
of such a process of developement in the 
earthly life, that Paul believed in, its pro- 
gression after the close of our earthly life, 
in the period intervening till the resurrec- 
tion. We may imagine the possibility that 
the consequences flowing from those pre-~ 
mises, would not be consciously developed 
by him, since the thought of the resurrec- 
tion and everlasting life were in his mind 


* For although he has not expressed this in 
precisely the same terms as John, yet the senti- 
ment they contain follows of course from what he 
has repeatedly asserted respecting deliverance 
from spiritual death, and the life produced by 
faith. Between the two apostles there is only a 
difference of form, not of the manner in which 
the idea of wy is employed by them,—for in this 
they agree in considering it as something that 
really enters the soul with believing; but John 
refers the idea of Go» atwvisc to the present, Paul 
only to the future, although both substantially 
agree in the recognition of the divine life founded 
in faith, which bears in it the germ of a future 
higher developement, anticipates the future, and 
contains it in itself as in bud. 
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so closely connected, that he would be in- 
duced to leave the interval between the 
death of believers and their resurrection as 
an empty space. But, in the Epistle to the 
Romans, Paul expressly makes this dis- 
tinction between the soul and the body, 
that the latter will die, and be given up to 
death on account of sin, the germ of which 
it carries in itself, but the former will be 
alive, exalted above death, so that it will 
have no power over them; accordingly, 
their life will be exposed to no repression 
or destruction, but be in a state of progres- 
sive developement, never again to be inter- 
rupted by death. And the conclusion which 
we may draw from this single passage, is 
confirmed by those passages in the later 
Pauline epistles, which intimate that higher 
degrees of communion with Christ and of 
happiness are immediately consequent on 
death. The admission of this fact is by 
no means contradicted by his representing 
that the last and greatest result in the con- 
summation of the kingdom of God, will 
proceed, not from its natural spontaneous 
developement, but from without by the im- 
mediate event of Christ’s xagovgia ; as, in 
the same manner, the facts of the appear- 
ance of the Son of God in humanity, re- 
demption, and regeneration, though they 
are not deduced from a preceding deve- 
lopement, and constitute a perfectly new 
era in the spiritual life, are far from ex- 
cluding, but rather presuppose, an ante- 
cedent preparatory developement. Now, 
the later epistles of Paul contain such pas- 
sages, in which he expresses most de- 
cidedly the hope of a higher developement 
immediately consequent on death, of a di- 
vine life of blessedness in more complete 
communion with Christ; Philip. i, 22-23. 
We cannot in truth, perceive how Paul, if 
he supposed the second coming of Christ 
and the resurrection to be events so very 
near, could say, that he ‘desired to de- 
part and to be with Christ which was far 
better,” in case he placed the salutary 
consequences of death only in something 
negative—in freedom from the toils and 
conflicts of earthly life, under which, as 
he so often declared, he experienced so 
much more intensely the blessed effects of 
the gospel on his own soul,—and had not 
contemplated a higher kind of communion 
with Christ, a higher developement of the 
life which was rooted in that communion 
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as a consequence of death. Must not a 
man of Paul’s flaming zeal and devoted 
activity have preferred such a life of con- 
flict for the kingdom of Christ, to a slum- 
bering and dreaming existence or a life of 
shadows? In 2 Tim. iv. 18, he also de- 
scribes an entrance into the kingdom of 
Christ as immediately following death ; 
though this last passage is not so decisive, 
as the interpretation in this point of view 
may be disputed.* 

It may perhaps be thoughtt that a pro- 
gress on this subject in the developement 
of Christian knowledge took place in Paul’s 
mind. As long as he expected the second 
coming of Christ and the final resurrec- 
tion as near at hand, he had little occasion 
to separate from one another the ideas of 
an eternal life after death and of a resur- 
rection ; and, in accordance with the Jew- 
ish habits of thinking, he blended them to- 
gether in a manner that led to the idea of 
a certain sleep of the soul after death. But 
when, by the course of events and the 
signs of the times, he had learned to form 
clearer notions of the future, and when he 
was induced to think that the last decisive 
epoch was not so near (as appears from his 
later epistles), the idea of a higher condi- 
tion of happiness beginning immediately 
after death must have developed itself in 
his mind, under the illumination of the di- 
vine Spirit, from the consciousness of the 
divine life as exalted above death, and as 
destined to perpetual progression, and from 
the consciousness of unbroken communion 
with the Redeemer as the divine fountain 
of life. The illumination of the apostles’ 
minds by the Holy Spirit was surely not 
completed at once; but was the operation 
of a higher power possessing a creative 
fertility, under whose influences their Chris- 
tian knowledge and thinking progressively 
developed, by means of higher revelations 
which were not violently forced upon them, 
but coalesced in a natural manner with 
their psychological developement, as we 
have seen in the example of Peter; p, 53. 
This might be the case with Paul; and it 
might happen that he was led to a more 


* The remarks by Weizel of Tubingen,'in his 
essay on the original Christian doctrine of Immor- 
tality, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1834, Part iv., 
have not occasioned any alteration in'my views 
on this subject. 

t This scems to be the view taken by Usteri, 
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perfect understanding of the truth exactly 
’ at that point of time when it was required 
for his own religious necessities and those 
of future generations. But it is against 
this supposition that, in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
he expresses himself on death and the re- 
surrection, in the same manner as in the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, and yet 
we find in the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians written some months later, a con- 
fident expectation expressed, that a life of 
a higher kind in communion with Christ 
would immediately succeed the dissolution 
of earthly existence; for it is impossible 
to understand 2 Cor, v. 6-8 in a different 
sense; whén Paul marks, as correlative 
ideas on the one hand, the remaining in the 
earthly body and being absent from the 
Lord (a want of that higher intermediate 
communion with him which would belong 
to an existence in the other world), on the 
standing-point of faith; and, on the other 
hand, the departure from earthly life, and 
being admitted to the immediate presence of 
the Lord, and to an intimate communion 
with him no longer concealed under the 
veil of faith. How could he have described 
what he longed for, as a departure from 
this earthly life and being present with the 
. Lord, if he intended to describe that change 
which would arise from the ragovtia of 
Christ, from his coming to believers? We 
also find in the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, the same views presented as in 
the Epistle to the Philippians; yet it is 
not probable that in the few months be- 
tween the time of his writing the First and 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, such 
a revolution had taken place in his mode 
of thinking on this subject. From a com- 
parison of the First and Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, we may therefore conclude 
that Paul, even when, in his earlier state- 
ments respecting the resurrection, he said 
nothing of the state of the souls of indivi- 
dual believers in the interval between death 
and the resurrection, still admitted the un- 
interrupted developement of a higher life 
after death, though he did not particularly 
bring it forward, as he was accustomed to 
found all the hopes of believers on the re- 
surrection of Christ, and to connect them 
with the doctrine of the resurrection ; per- 
haps, also, he thought that last great event 
so nigh, and was so constantly turning his at- 
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tention to it, that his mind was not directed 
towards the other fact. But as he became 
aware that the period of the consumma- 
tion of the kingdom of God was not so 
nigh as he had formerly anticipated, he was 
induced to bring forward more distinctly a 
subject which had hitherto been kept in the 
background, 

Paul represents as the ultimate object of 
his hopes, the complete victory of the king- 
dom of God over all the evil which had 
hitherto prevented its realization, over every 
thing which checked and obscured the de- 
velopement of the divine life. Believers, 
in their complete personality transformed. 
and placed beyond the reach of death, will 
perfectly reflect the image of Christ, and 
be introduced into the perfect communion 
of his divine, holy, blessed, and unchange- 
able life. The perfected kingdom of God 
will then blend itself harmoniously with 
all the other forms of divine manifestation 
throughout his unbounded dominions, In- 
spired by the prospect of this last triumph 
of redemption, when sin with all its conse- 
quences, death and all evil, shall be entirely 
overcome, with the certain knowledge of 
the victory already won by Christ, the 
pledge of all that will follow, Paul ex- 
claims (1 Cor, xv. 55-58), “Where, Death, 
is now thy sting? (Death has now lost its 
power to wound the redeemed from sin, 
since they are already conscious of an 
eternal divine life.) Where, Grave, is thy 
victory? (the victory which the kingdom 
of death gained through sin.) But the sting 
of death is sin; that which causes the 
power of sin to be felt is the law. (What 
the law could not do, which made us first 
feel the power of sin in its whole extent, 
that Christ has done by redeeming us from 
sin and thus from death.) God be thanked 
who hath given us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Inasmuch as the king- 
dom of Christ is a mediatorial dispensation, 
which maintains a conflict with the king- 
dom of evil for a precise object, which is 
founded on the redemption accomplished by 
him, and by which all that his redemption 
involves in principle must be realized—the 
kingdom of Christ in its peculiar form will 
come to an end, when it has attained this 
object, when through the efficiency of the 
glorified Christ, the kingdom of God has 
no more opposition to encounter, and will 
need no longer a Redeemer and Mediator, 
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Then will God himself operate in an im- 
mediate manner in those who through 
Christ have attained to perfect communion 
with him, who are freed from every thing 
that opposed the divine operation in their 
souls and transformed into pure instru- 
ments of the divine glory. The mediato- 
rial kingdom of God will then merge into 
the immediatorial. Such is the declaration 
of Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 27, 28. But if we 
understand what is said in that passage of 
universal subjection and conquest of all the 
enemies of God’s kingdom, in the strictest 
sense of the words, it would follow, that 
all subjective opposition to the will of God 
will then cease, and that a perfect union of 
the will of the creature with that of the 
Creator will universally prevail. This will 
necessarily be the case, if we understand 
the words that ‘* God may be all in all,”* 
in absolute universality ; for then it would 
follow, that the kingdom of God is to be 
realized subjectively in all rational crea- 
tures, and that nothing ungodlike will any 
longer exist. ‘Then would be fulfilled, in 
the most complete sense, what Paul ex- 
presses in Rom. xi. 32. But though this 
interpretation is in itself possible, and 
founded on the words, still we are not jus- 
tified by the connexion to understand the 
expression in an unlimited sense. If that 
subjection were to be understood as only 
objective and compulsory, it might be af- 
firmed that the enemies of God’s kingdom 
will have no more power to undertake any 
thing against it, that they will no longer 
be able to exert a disturbing influence on 
its developement. By the “all,” va, in 
whom God will be “all,” ra ravra, we may 
understand merely believers, as in v. 22 by 
wavres,t those who enter by faith into com- 
munion with Christ; and it certainly appears 
from the connexion to be Paul’s design only 
to represent what belongs to the perfect 
realization of Christ’s work for believers. 
The words in Philipp. ii, 10, 11, may 
indeed be supposed to mean, that all ra- 
tional beings are to be subjected to the 
Redeemer as their Lord, although this will 
not be accomplished with respect to all in 
the same manner ; in some there may be 


* wacty may be taken either as masculine or 
neuter. 

+ If the emphasis be laid not on the waves but 
on the év 7} xe177%, that here every thing proceeds 
from Christ as on the other side from Adam. 
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a subjectively internal free obedience, in 
others only what is outward and compul- 
sory, the obedience of impotence, which 
can effect nothing against the kingdom of 
Christ. The question arises, whether in 
the words “ bow the knee in the name of 
Christ, and confess that he is Lord to the 
glory of God,” something more is meant 
than a description of such forced outward 
obedience, if we understand these. words 
according to the Pauline phraseology.* 
The passage in Coloss. i. 20, we shall in- 
terpret in the simplest and most natural 
manner, if we can admit such a reference 
to the reconciling and redeeming work of 
Christ on the fallen spiritual world. And 
we can then combine in one view the three 
passages, and interpret them by a mutual 
comparison. A magnificent prospect is 
thus presented of the final triumph of the 
work of redemption, which was first opened 
to the mind of the great apostle in the last 
stage of his Christian developement, by 
means of that love which impelled him to 
sacrifice himself for the salvation of man- 
kind. At all events, we find here only 
some slight intimations, and we acknow- 
ledge the guidance of divine wisdom, that 
in the records of revelation destined for 
such various steps of religious develope- 
ment, no more light has been communi- 
cated on this subject. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 


We wish in this place to take some 
notice of the peculiar doctrinal character 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which 
we find the outlines of the Pauline doctrine 
under a peculiar form, as held by a man 
of an independent mind, who differed from 
Paul in his constitutional qualities, in his 

\ 


* The doctrine of such a universal restitution, 
would not stand in contradiction to the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, as it neat in the gospels; 
for although those who are hardened in wicked- 
ness, left to the consequences of their conduct, 
their merited fate, have to expect endless unhap- 
piness, yet a secret decree of the divine compassi 
is not necessarily excluded, by virtue of which, 
through the wisdom of God revealing itself in the 
discipline of free agents, they will be led to a free 
appropriation of redemption. 
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mental training, and in the mode of his 
transition from Judaism to Christianity. 
As to the first point, the author of this 
epistle seems to stand to the apostle in the 
same relation as Melancthon to Luther ; 
the one quiet and gentle, the other ardent 
and energetic. As to their education, Paul 
was brought up in the school of Phari- 
saism; in the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we recognise the training of an 
Alexandrian Jew. Hence arose the dif- 
ference, that Paul received a more dialectic 
education, by which his logical faculties 
were still further developed, and the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews a more rheto- 
rical one; though Paul, like Luther, pos- 
sessed in a high degree the gift of natural 
eloquence. Lastly, the author of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews appears to have made 
the transition from Judaism to Christianity, 
not like Paul by a sudden crisis, but by 
a quiet gradual developement, in which the 
higher spirit concealed under the forms of 
Judaism revealed itself to him. Accord- 
dingly, we must consider his twofold rela- 
tion to the Alexandrian-Jewish, and to the 
Pauline theology. Several differences in 
the developement of doctrine, between these 
two great teachers of the church, may be 
explained from the peculiar design of this 
epistle, which was addressed to a commu- 
nity of Christians, who, though faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah had found ready ac- 
ceptance with them, were still enthralled 
in the forms of Judaism.* 


* This view we must maintain, notwithstanding 
the reasons alleged against it by Dr. Rothe in his 
Latin Dissertation, (Frankfort 1836), in which he 
endeavours to show that this epistle was addressed 
to the church at Ephesus, consisting of Gentile 
Christians. As the epistle perfectly suits a church 
consisting of Jewish Christians, and the difficulties 
attached to this hypothesis are only apparent, so 
we cannot, on the other hand, conceive of a church 
of Gentile Christians to whom an epistle could be 
addressed of this form and of such contents. And, 
on the latter supposition, it would not be easy to 
explain the close connexion of the didactic and 
paranetical elements from the beginning, for a 
church consisting of Gentile Christians could only 
be forced back by persecution into heathenism, 
and could never be moved from such a cause to 
ass over to Judaism. The contents of this epis- 
which tend to show the superiority of Chris- 

to Judaism, are by no means adapted to 
urpose of encouraging its readers to perse- 
verance under persecutions. Dr, Rothe appeals to 
ch. viii. v. 12; but apostacy from the living God 
need not imply a return to idolatry ; as communion 

with God, according to the convictions of the 
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Paul and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews agree in this, that they both re- 
present Judaism as inadequate for satisfy- 
ing the religious wants of man. This is 
the purport of what is said in ch. vii. 19, 
that Judaism could “make nothing per-’ 
fect ;” its religious institutions were not 
fitted to realize the ideas presented by them 
to the conscience; the sacrifices and the 


writer, could only be through Christ, an apostacy 
from. Christ must in his esteem have been equiva- 
lent to apostacy from the living God. Still less 
can the passage in ch, x. ver. 32, be adduced in 
evidence, for doubtless divine illumination appear- 
ed to the author as necessarily depending on the 
gospel; and a transition from any other religious 
standing-point, on which man could be set free 
from the dominion of the principle of sin, was 
looked upon by him as a transition from darkness 
to light. The same remark applies to ch. vi. ver. 4. 
Also, the enumeration of points of instruction for 
catechumens in ch. vi. ver. 1, does not prove that 
they were also such as would be imparted to hea- 
thens ; for by “trepentance from dead works,” the 
author no doubt understands conversion from all 
ungodliness, and by wir in this connexion, 
agreeably to the Pauline ideas, he meant faith in 
the peculiarly Christian sense; so that faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah is included in it, which in 
articles of instruction for heathens must have 
been rendered very prominent, Also, for: the in- 
struction of Jews passing over to Christianity, it 
was requisite to define the nature of Christian 
baptism, in relation to that of John and other 
kinds of lustration; and the doctrine of the resur- 
rection and of the judgment, though already ac- 
knowledged by the greater part of the Jews, must 
be promulged afresh with many peculiar modifi- 
cations in connexion with the doctrine of Jesus as 
the Messiah. Thus the author enumerates those 
universal articles of primary religious instruction, 
which needed to be addressed to Jews as well as 
to Gentiles. From ch. xiii. ver. 9, it does not fol. 
low that his readers had never before observed the 
Jewish laws relating to food, and therefore were 
not Jews, but only, that according to the supposi- 
tion of the writer of the epistle, they no longer as 
Christians placed their dependence on such out- 
ward things. At all events, by “the divers and 
strange doctrines,” some peculiar opinions must 
be understood which were placed by the false 
teachers in connexion with the Jewish laws on 
food. The passage in ch, xi. 40, can only be in- 
tended to mark a later generation (in this case no 
matter whether of Jewish or Gentile descent) 
which had not yet come into existence, and there- 
fore would not have attained to a participation of 
the Messianic kingdom—if this generation had 
entered before, and thus the developement of the 
human race had been earlier closed. According 
to the other interpretation also, it would have been 
necessary for the author to have addressed his 
readers in the second person, for the rhetorical 
figure Anakoinosis, on the supposition of the au- 
thor being of Jewish descent, whoever he might 
be, would be as little employed as if the epistle 
had been written by Paul himself. 
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priesthood were unable to satisfy that reli- 
gious want, to which both owed their ex- 
istence ; namely, to accomplish the removal 
of the disunion between God and man. 
Those religious ideas were here repre- 
‘sented in sensible images, which were first 
realized by Christianity. Both Paul and 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
place the central point of religion in re- 
demption from guilt and sin, the restoration 
of communion with God, whence proceeds 
the impartation of a divine life, the source 
of true holiness; and the inability of Juda- 
ism to attain this object formed in the esti- 
mation of both its essential defect. In this 
epistle (viii. 12; vi. 4; ix. 15) the forgive- 
ness of sins, the communication of a new 
divine life and divine power for satisfaction, 
are described as the work of Christ, as the 
effect of Christianity ; it is maintained, that 
by this new principle of life, the redeemed 
are able to render true spiritual worship, 
which comprehends the whole life, so that 
now the whole soul, animated by a new 
spirit, becomes a thank-offering for the 
grace of redemption bestowed upon it; xii. 
28, ix. 14, xiii. 15; and in the same man- 
ner Paul contemplates the whole Christian 
life as constituting true spiritual worship. 
But these two writers differ in their man- 
ner of carrying out the fundamental ideas 
which they hold in common, Paul, in op- 
position to the merit of works on the legal 
standing-point, and especially against the 
tenet that an observance of the law was 
absolutely necessary for the Gentiles in 
order to salvation—developes his doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, independently of 
the works of the law. This doctrine, that 
no one could become righteous before God 
by the observance of the law, but only 
through faith in Jesus as the Messiah and 
Redeemer, lies also at the basis of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. But the author of 
this epistle directs his argumentation es- 
pecially against those who were still capti- 
vated by the pomp of the Temple worship, 
the priesthood and the sacrifices, and were 
in danger of being entirely seduced from 
Christianity by the impression these ob- 
jects made upon them ; this gave its pecu- 
liar direction to his reasoning, and it aimed 
at showing that by all this ritual their re- 
ligious wants could not be satisfied, but 
that its only use was to direct them to the 
sole true means of satisfaction, As Paul 
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declares that the law could not bestow the 
justification which man required, but that 
it only awakened the feeling of want, which 
nothing but faith in Jesus as the Redeemer 
could satisfy, so in the Epistle to the He- 
brews it is shown, that the mediation re- 
quired by man’s relation to God and 
heaven, could not be effected by the Jewish 
priesthood, but that it only availed to call 
forth a longing for such a mediation, and 
thus led to him who alone could bestow it. 

But in one respect an opposition may 
seem to exist between the Pauline views 
and the doctrinal scheme of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Paul contemplates the stand- 
ing-point of Judaism as abolished. Every 
thing in religion is represented as proceed- 
ing from faith in Christ alone; in receiving 
the gospel a man is in effect dead to his 
former religious standing-point; whatever 
was before the ground of his confidence, 
now appears to him as an absolute nullity. 
On the contrary, according to the views 
presented in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the whole Jewish cultus is, it is true, only 
a shadowy image of something superior ; 
but the writer considers it as still continuing 
to exist till every thing earthly, and conse- 
quently this form of earthly worship, shall 
come to an end, when the higher dispensa- 
tion of the Messianic kingdom shall be 
brought to its consummation. Thus we 
may here meet with a view, which actually 
existed among some Judaizing sects, that 
the communion with the sanctuary of 
heaven bestowed by Christianity, would be 
carried on in this world in combination 
with the forms of a cultus which typified 
heavenly things; that a new higher spirit 
would continue to operate in the ancient 
forms of religion. But still this is only an 
apparent contradiction between these: two 
great teachers; for it is evident from the 
connexion of ideas in this epistle, that the 
writer looked on the Jewish cultus as en- 
tirely superfluous, since it could contribute’ 
nothing towards effecting communion with 
heaven and reconciliation with God, on 
which every thing depended. But since 
Christianity effected all this, since it be- 
stowed every thing demanded by the re- 
ligious wants of man, of what use was 
another cultus ? 

If in connexion with such views, the 
Jewish cultus could still find a place, the 
only point of junction could be the repre- 
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sentation that the conscientious observance 
of all that belonged to the Mosaic cultus, 
would be a preparatory purifying and 
sanctifying process, to qualify for the par- 
ticipation of divine things through the 
medium of Christianity. This was the 
standing-point from which Philo, in his 
work de migratione Abrahamt, combats a 
religious idealism which would have ex- 
plained away the whole of outward Juda- 
ism as superfluous. But in this epistle we 
can find no trace of attributing such a con- 
tinued preparatory utility to Judaism ; ac- 
cording to its fundamental ideas, connexion 
with Christ as the true high priest renders 
superfluous all other methods of purifica- 
tion and sanctification. If the author of 
this epistle had some notion that these out- 
ward forms of Judaism, whose design was 
only preparative and typical, would linger 
in existence till the dissolution of the whole 
terrestrial: economy, which event he, like 
the apostles, expected to take place at no 
very distant period,* it by no means fol- 
lows that he considered these forms as of 
essential importance. We must only bear 
in mind in what light the author viewed the 
relation of the present to the future. This 
relation was the same in his conceptions as 
in Paul’s. To Christians by faith the fu- 
ture is already become a present. They 
ascend with the confidence of faith into the 
holiest of holies in heaven, which Christ 
has rendered accessible to them; x. 22. 
They already belong to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and are become the associates of 
angels; xii. 23. They have already been 
made partakers of an eternal unchangeable 
kingdom; xii. 28. They have already 
felt the powers of the world to come. 
Hence it follows, that, as they no more be- 
long in their inward life to this transitory 
world, but to the higher future world, they 
are actually raised above the whole stand- 
ing-point of Judaism. When in ix. 9, it is 
said, that, in the xougos evedryxws (equivalent 
to diwv dirog), there is a sacrificial worship, 
which yet, like all such outward things, 
cannot bestow the right constitution of the 
inner life, the purification from guilt, which 


* They were not aware that any considerable 
period would elapse between the destruction of 
the Temple foretold by Christ, and his second 
coming. 

+ Paul would have said that all this could not 
contribute to their justification. te 
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man requires in order,to become a mem- 
ber of God’s kingdom, it must be recol- 
lected that Christians do not belong to the 
aiwv ores, but to the alav wsAAwv, and hence 
all this is nothing to them. When the au- 
thor speaks of outward ordinances,* ix. 10, 
which were “ imposed until the time of re- 
formation ;” it is added, that Christt is He 
from whom the dsogSuoig emanates, which 
frees from the yoke of these ordinances, 
though in its whole extent it will first take 
effect in the dixouwevn weAAodeu. In fact, he 
contrasts with the Jews who serve an 
earthly sanctuary (xiii. 10), the Christians 
to whom the altar in heaven stands open, 
while it is closed against the Jews who 
cleave to an earthly sanctuary, This is the 
contrast between those whose worship still 
adheres to the veil of outward sensible 
forms, and those who rise at once to heaven. 
As Jesus suffered without the gates of Je- 
rusalem, so, according to the symbolical 
representations employed in this epistle, 
must those who desire to belong to him 
withdraw themselves from the terrestrial 
Jerusalem, the earthly sanctuary, as from 
this world in general; xili. 18. We here 
find the same principles as in Paul’s wri- 
tings. The author of this epistle does not, 
indeed, argue directly against the mainte- 
nance of the outward forms of the Jewish 
cultus, nor does he demand their abolition ; 
but this even Paul would not have done in 
an epistle addressed to such Christians who 
belongéd to Judaism by national descent 
and education. 

It may appear as rather unpauline that 
he treats only of the salvation of those who 
belonged to the posterity of Abraham, and 
of Christ’s relation to such. We may in- 
deed doubt, whether Paul, if he was writing 
to a church composed entirely of Jewish 
Christians, could have so far restrained 
himself, as not to have dropped some ex- 
pressions on a subject which so deeply in- 
terested him as the divine purpose to incor- 
porate the Gentiles with the Jews in the 
kingdom of God, by faith in the Redeemer ; 
and whether he would not have felt com- 
pelled to have adverted, at least in an apos- 
tolic manner, to his peculiar vocation as a 
preacher of the gospel among the Gentiles. 


* The same which Paul asserts of the cxzgxma 
rod youou of the orotyere Tol xoopou. 
+ As the contrast in v. 11 shows. 
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Yet it is certain that a writer who expressed 
himself respecting the condition of admis- 
sion into the Messianic kingdom and on the 
relation of Judaism to the work of Christ, 
as we find to be the case in this epistle, 
must have agreed with the Pauline doctrine 
in thinking, that as the attainment of eter- 
nal salvation was independent of Judaism 
and determined alone by faith in Christ, 
therefore by the fulfilment of this one con- 
dition it was attainable by all men. We 
also find that he selects as a type of Christ, 
not one of the family of Abraham, but 
Melchisedec—an indication of Messianic 
universalism. If we call to mind that he 
considers the Anos as representative of the 
theocratic people in general, the Abraha- 
mide as representatives of the human 
family in general, who are destined for the 
kingdom of God, we shall not be able to 
detect any contradiction between himself 
and Paul. 

With respect to the work of Christ, the 
author of this epistle appears to differ from 
Paul in not bringing forward the resurrec- 
tion as a seal of the redemption effected 
by the Saviour. But it is not difficult to 
perceive, that this conception of the resur- 
rection in relation to the whole Christian 
system lies at the basis of this epistle. 
There is the same connexion between sin 
and death presupposed, as when it is said 
in ii. 14, that Satan had the power over 
death, that is, that death was not an origi- 
nal element in the creation, but was first 
occasioned by Satan, by means of sin, 
which is the work of Satan, and being thus 
connected with sin, belongs to Satan’s 
kingdom. In the same sense as Paul in- 
tends, sin is also considered as the sting of 
death ; for it is said that men oppressed by 
a consciousness of guilt are kept in con- 
tinual bondage through the fear of death, 
—that fear of death, which presents itself 
in connexion with the divine judgment to 
the agonizing conscience as so terrible, and 
which blasts the cheerful enjoyment of life. 
When it is affirmed that Christ through 
death destroyed the kingdom of Satan, 
who had power over death, and thereby 
freed men from the bondage in which they 
were held by the fear of death,—it is pre- 
supposed that, by the power of his holy 
life, he left the grave victoriously at his 
resurrection, and by this event gave a 
pledge to his redeemed of a life of eternal 
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happiness. It is said in ver. 7, that Christ, 
who, as he had assumed human nature 
with all its weakness, sin excepted, was 
subjected to death, poured forth in his 
struggle with death fervent prayers and 
tears to God who could redeem from death, 
and on account of his perfect resignation 
to the will of his heavenly Father, and his 
perfect obedience, was heard, that is, was 
delivered from death by means of his re- 
surrection, ‘The God of salvation is de- 
scribed in xiii, 20, as he who had brought 
from the dead the great leader and ruler of 
the church of God; and in these words it 
is implied, that Christ by his resurrection 
became the leader from death to life of the 
church of God formed by him as the Re- 
deemer, and laid the foundation for its sal- 
vation ; and therefore God, in raising him 
from the dead, proved himself to be the 
God of salvation, 

We see, then, that the same view is 
taken in this epistle as in Paul’s writings, 
of the connexion of the resurrection with 
the work of redemption. But that the ex- 
altation of Christ to heaven is more fre- 
quently adverted to than his antecedent 
resurrection in this epistle, may be traced 
to the prevailing form of its representa- 
tions, in which Christ is compared to the 
high priest of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion; for as high priest, having ascended 
to heaven and remaining there, he fulfils 
his office by interceding with God for be- 
lievers, and bringing them into perpetual 
communion with God and heaven. A con- 
trast is pointed out between Christ and the 
Jewish high priest in this respect, that the 
latter could enter into the holy of holies in 
the temple, which was only a symbol of 
that in heaven, but once a year, and was 
obliged to leave it again; much less could 
he obtain an entrance into it for those on 
whose account he held the priestly office. 
It was a necessary consequence of this 
mode of representation, that there was less 
occasion for mentioning the resurrection, 
and that topic was brought forward more 
prominently to which the resurrection forms 
an introduction and transition. 

But this idea of the high priesthood is 
only a particular form of representing the 
general Christian idea of Christ as the 
Mediator, by whom the communion of the 
human race with God, broken off by sin, 
is again restored. That the writer of this 
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epistle made use of this form, was princi- 
pally owing no doubt to the peculiar cha- 
racter of the churches whom he addressed ; 


but in part probably to the peculiarity of 


his own religious training. This form is 
indeed borrowed from Judaism. Yet it by 
no means denotes a transient relation in 
the historical developement of Christianity, 
but is connected with one of its constant 
relations to human nature; in virtue of 
which, under the consciousness of his 
earthly limitations and his sins, man feels 
himself in need of a mediation to fill up 
the infinite chasm that separates him from 
a Holy God. In all religions, and in va- 
rious stages of civilization, methods were 
invented for satisfying this want; a caste 
of priests, an order of mediators the off 
spring of the imagination, and a multitude 
of sensible objects, were made use of, in 
order to bring man into connexion with 
God. Christ has for ever satisfied this 
undeniable want of human nature, which 
no human being who stood himself in need 
of redemption and mediation could satisfy, 
and consequently all priesthood and sacri- 
ficial worship are henceforth superfluous 
and abolished. The redeemed are de- 
pendent on no other being for the purpose 
of mediating their relation toGod. Through 
Him they are brought into a lasting con- 
nexion with God and the heavenly holy of 
holies; through Him, as the ever-living 
high priest, they continually draw nigh to 
God: it is He who intercedes for them 
continually with God, and through their 
relation to Him their whole life is conse- 
crated to God and acceptable to him; vii. 
25, 26. Now this is in perfect harmony 
with what Paul teaches (according to the 
explanation we have given of his views) 
respecting the scheme of mediation for be- 
lievers ; respecting the whole Christian life 
as a thank-offering for the blessings of 
redemption, and the free access to God 
through the mediation of Christ; and from 
the manner in which he applies to Chris- 
tianity the Jewish ideas of the temple and 


the sacrifices and the whole ceremonial 


worship, we are authorized to infer, that 
he would make a similar application of the 
idea of the priesthood. 

In order to realize this idea for the be- 
nefit of the human race, it was needful 
that Christ, who, according to his divine 


nature as Logos, accomplished the deriva- 
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tion of all created existence from God and 
its connexion with God—should become 
acquainted with all the weaknesses, suffer- 
ings, temptations, and conflicts of those for 
whom he was to intercede as high priest, 
from his own experience, that he might 
understand the exigencies in which they 
would require his aid, feel genuine sym- 
pathy with their infirmities, and infuse true 
confidence into their hearts. At the same 
time, the writer of this epistle considers the 
sufferings of Christ in the twofold point of 
view, of active and passive satisfaction, 
which we have explained in the representa- 
tion of the Pauline doctrine. Both are here 
combined in the idea of the all-sufficient, 
sacrifice presented by Christ as high priest, 
which effects that for which no human 
ritual was adequate. ‘The relation of the 
sufferings of Christ as the sinless one to, 
the sins of mankind is thus illustrated, that 
as the sins of the people were symbolically 
transferred to the victim, (as if it could 
suffer what the people deserved,) so Christ 
in his sacrifice had taken upon himself the 
sins of mankind ; his redeeming sufferings 
were the pledge that their guilt would be 
no more charged upon them; ix. 28. As 
to the other part of Christ’s work noticed 
by Paul,—his active obedience—it is in 
this epistle expressly stated that Christ, 
according to the divine appointment, having 
proved himself to be the Holy One in all 
human temptations, and under the severest 
death-struggle, gained thereby the dignity 
of high priest; v. 7-8. The sacrifice of 
Christ obtains its due significance only in 
this moral connexion, not as an opus opera- 
twm, as the sacrifice of animals, but as the 
act of one who, revealing the eternal divine 
essence in human nature, and. exhibiting 
the perfect union of the divine and human 
in a holy human life, verified it also in 
death, as the termination of a life which 
had been the revelation of the eternal Spirit 
of God in a sinless holy humanity. ‘The 
significance of the death of Christ is 
founded on his having, “ by an eternal 
Spirit, offered himself without spot to 
God.” Thus the Epistle to the Hebrews 
distinguishes, as we find in Paul, two eras 
in the life of Christ; his appearance on 
earth, when he entered into fellowship 
with mankind, to bear the load of sin and 
to free them from it; and his life as the 
Glorified One, which no longer stands in 
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relation to sin, but in which he only exhi- 
bits what he obtained by his perfect, holy 
life, and what those have to expect who 
are freed by him from sin, and called to 
the perfect communion of his blessed life ; 
ix. 28. 

By what Christ has in this manner ac- 
complished, he has now once for all made 
objective satisfaction for mankind to the 
requirements of the holiness of God, of the 
moral order of the universe. Mankind de- 
filed by sin cannot enter into the heavenly 
sanctuary.* They must first be purified 
and consecrated in order to enter into the 
fellowship of heaven. ‘This work, accom- 
plished objectively by Christ, is now carried 
on in its consequences, till every thing is 
conquered which opposes the realization of 
the holy kingdom of God among mankind, 
till that higher world, first apprehended by 
faith, becomes an actual reality to the 
sanctified human race. 

Faith is also represented in this epistle 
as the instrument of appropriating this ob- 
jective work by individuals, and of accom- 
plishing in them this subjective purifica- 
tion; that faith by which men enter into 
communion with Christ; ili. 6,14. It is 
the confidence of faith which enables men 
to appropriate purification by the blood of 
Christ, and purges the heart from the con- 
sciousnesscof guilt; x. 22. We here find 
the same.principle which Paul describes as 
justification by faith, only with an allusion 
to sprinkling with the blood of the sacri- 
fices, in accordance with the reference to 
the Jewish cultus, which pervades this 
epistle. As in Paul’s. writings, it is in- 
sisted that faith must prove itself genuine 
by perseverance; x. 36, iil, 14, And we 
find also the same connexion indicated be- 
tween Faith, Hope, and Love; x. 23, 24. 

In Paul’s writings, a general conception 
of faith lies at the basis of the particular 
Christian application of the idea, as a ge- 
neral fundamental tendency of the disposi- 
tion without which no communion with the 
godlike, no religious life can exist; and 
this idea is expressed in this epistle in a 
still more general way. It is described as 


* By a transference of the subjective to the ob- 
jective, the writer of this epistle (ix. 25) speaks of 
a purification of the heavenly sanctuary itself, in- 
asmuch as it would have been defiled by the sins 
of mankind, could they have entered it without a 
previous purification. 
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being an apprehension of the invisible by 
the whole tendency of the disposition,—a 
surrender of the spirit to something invisi- 
ble by an act of inward self-determination, 
by which man raises himself above the 
natural connexion of causes and effects, 
and enters by the tendency of his inward 
life into a higher order of things revealing 
themselves to him. Faith, according to 
Heb. xi. 1, is that by which the object 
of hope already becomes present ;* by 
which man is convinced of the reality of 
what he cannot perceive by the senses. 
While in the constant succession in the 
phenomenal world he sees only the visible 
develope itself from the visible, and one 
phenomenon from another, and the under- 
standing, cleaving to earthly phenomena, — 
would explain and define every thing from 
this causal connexion ;—faith, on the con- 
trary, rises to an act of creative omnipo- 
tence as the original ground of all exist- 
ence, and acknowledges that the universe 
was made by the invisible creative word of 
God; xi. 3. Even here, agreeably to what 
we have remarked above, there is involved 
a peculiar Christian application of the ge- 
neral idea of faith, only what Paul distin- 
guishes as justification through faith, is 
here represented under other forms on ac- 
count of the references to the Jewish cultus, 
Moreover, in accordance with the pecu- 
liarly hortatory character of this epistle, 
faith is exhibited in its aspect of perseve- 
rance under all the sufferings and conflicts 
of earthly life ;—faith in its persistive ten- 
dency towards the future, a faith which 
goes forth to the accomplishment of an ob- 
ject, and by which those who exercise it 
are matured for that object; (reAswois.) 
By this faith a man follows after Christ, 
in whom a perfect pattern is exhibited, and 
who has passed through all temptations 
and conflicts, with an unwavering con- 
stancy of faith, to that state of glory whi- 
ther all believers must follow him by the 
same path; xii. 2. But it has been most 
unjustly attempted to find a contrariety 
between the idea of faith in this epistle and 
in Paul’s writings, as if in the former it 
merely implied a reference to something 
future, a conception of its nature which 
would best suit a lifeless Judaism. It is 


* As Theodoret says, “demyucw ds ugertara va 
pudera yeyevnpeye.” 
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evident from the general idea of faith as 
we have explained it, and from the whole 
train of thought in this epistle, that by 
means of faith a vital connexion is formed 
between the Present and the Future. By 
means of faith, according to the doctrine 
of this epistle, the Future becomes in some 
measure a Present to the mind, although 
this Present has a necessary bearing to a 
more perfect developement, a consumma- 
tion in the Future. With faith is given 
the experience of the glory of the divine 
word, vi. 5; by faith Christians enter the 
future world, and become inhabitants of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, xii. 22. By faith 
they partake of the power of the world to 
come, and obtain a partial anticipation of 
the Future; faith penetrates through the 
veil which conceals from human eyes the 
holy of holies in the heavens, and enters 
within it; vi. 19. 

With respect to the relation between the 
ideas of this epistle and the ideas of the 
Alexandrian-Jewish theology as they are 
represented in the writings of Philo, we 
must here have recourse to the distinction 
between religious realism and _ religious 
idealism; in other words, that standing- 
point which considers the positive and his- 
torical in religion only as a symbolical 
clothing of general ideas, and as the means 
of stimulating and training the mind to- 
wards its highest aim, the contemplation of 
ideas—and that standing-point on which 
religion is acknowledged, not as an object 
merely of the intellect, but as an indepen- 
dent power in the life, a living communion 
with God effected by means of certain his- 
torical facts, as the highest end of a crea- 
ted being, and a complete satisfaction of 
his religious wants. 

On this complete difference of the reli- 
gious standing-point, a difference is founded 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament 
and of Judaism. Philo viewed the histori- 
cal and the positive in Judaism only as 
symbolical veils of general ideas, which 
for the most part were borrowed from a 
very different standing-point, and which he 
attributed to Judaism by an arbitrary dis- 
regard of historical accuracy. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews conceives of 
Judaism, according to its true historical 
destination and intention—to prepare the 
way for realizing the kingdom of God 
through Christ—to prefigure the divine in 
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sensible forms—which would subsequently 
actually appear among mankind. If he 
arbitrarily explains some things according 
to the letter, yet a higher necessity lies at 
the basis of these meanings, the reference 
to the facts of religion from which the satis- 
faction of the religious wants of mankind 
proceeded, and which were really prepared 
by Judaism. The predominant idea of this 
epistle, the high priesthood of Christ, has 
a significance entirely real, founded on 
fact, and relating to the most pressing re- 
ligious wants of mankind. The Logos in 
himself is not the high priest; he can 
only assume this character in consequence 
of his having assumed human nature, and 
thus accomplished, in the manner described, 
the redemption of mankind. Christ as glo- 
rified and exalted to heaven, has performed 
that for the religious life of men which 
their imperative religious wants sought in 
the priesthood. On the contrary, Philo 
calls the Logos himself the high priest, as 
the divine reason revealed in creation, by 
which it is connected with the deity. This 
reason, which reveals the highest being, 
the 6v, and communicates worthy and ele- 
vated ideas of it, is hence called the high 
priest of God in the creation. As the ideal 
ground of the phenomenal world, it me- 
diates for it before God, for in idea all is 
perfect, but defective in actual appearance. 
The Logos is hence represented as the xoo- 
pos vontos the wagaxdnros, the ixerng, for the 
xog pos oudSyros. This idea is symbolically 
represented in Melchisedek, and the Jewish 
high priest.* Thus we see here, on the one 
hand, abstract general ideas which can 
have no significance for the religious life ; 
and on the other hand, appearances taken 
from the facts of religious experience. On 
the one hand, the language of religion is 
arbitrarily explained, on the speculative 
principles taken from a foreign soil; on 
the other hand, according to sentiments 


* See Leg. Allegor. iii. § 26, where Melchisedek 
is spoken of as the symbol of the Logos, iegeus zag 
OTE AOYOS, RANQOY EXO Tov dvr nas ULHALC eet ay- 
rod royiCopevos. De Cherubim, § 5, the Logos is 
termed iegevs and wgogurus for the soul. De Sacrif. 
Abel et Caini, § 36, 6 xepevyas ers roy Seov was ine- 
rng avToU yeyovas ropes. ‘The high priest in his 
robes is a symbol of the universe, dvayxziov pag iv 
Toy beQ@pcevoy Tw TOU KOTLOY TATEl Magar rntw Yeio~ 
Sat rercorara thy ageTny via, e universe ac- 
cording to the Platonic idea, De Vita Mos. iii. 
§ 14. 
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founded in the disposition which it was de- 
signed and adapted to express, Here it is 
proper to notice a passage, in which the 
author of this epistle describes the power 
of the Logos in a manner resembling Phi- 
lo’s, but which furnishes no sufficient evi- 
dence to assume that he had the language 
of Philo actually in his thoughts. It is the 
description (common to both) of the all- 
penetrating and cutting sharpness of the 
Logos. But, in the Epistle to the Hebrews,* 
we have presented to us a matter of reli- 
gious experience, the living power of di- 
vine truth, penetrating, judging, and punish- 
ing the soul, the power which lays open 
all secret wickedness, before which no de- 
ception can stand. But Philo understands 
by the term the power of logical discrimi- 
nation, especially in reference to the divine 
reason, that efficiency by which it fixes the 
limits of the various kinds of existence, 
arranges the various classes of creatures, 
and forms compound bodies from the sim- 
ple elements, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DOCTRINE OF JAMES. 


From the consideration of Paul’s doctri- 
nal views, we proceed to those of James, 
in which, notwithstanding their apparent 
discrepancies, may be discerned a unity of 
spirit with the former, though they are not 
equally free from the external forms of Ju- 
daism, nor developed with the same logical 
precision. As to the peculiar character of 
James’s mind, and the manner in which he 
was led to embrace the gospel, it is suffi- 
cient to refer to what.we have said at the 
beginning of Book IV. With respect to 


* Hebrews iv. 12. Zav yae o aoyoc rod Oecd, nes 
EVERYNC, Ke TOMWTELOS UTTER TaTAY may alecy dioTOMOY, 
ute dtinvoupreros Gx et megizmod Luxins Te unt mvevma- 
Toc, deuay Te HAs MUEAW, HAL KelTIMOS EVULNTEDY nat 
evvoriy xaedizc. Quis rer. divinar. heres, § 26, iva 
Tov adidaxroy evvoie Seou TenvovTe Tae TE THUY THAt~ 
Tay Kat rexyuaroy eEiic dmrarae nemorTas Het Hyar- 
Sat Sonouras gucci, To ToMel TOY cUMMaVT@Y avTod 
Aaye, os cic ray 6EuTarny dxovndere axpenv, asa ovde- 
Wore Anyet ve aicSyra wavre, ereiday de exer Toy 
Gropay Kx revopevov Gucguy diekerdn, TaAl G70 rou- 
Tov, TL AYO Semgnrer cic duvOnrous xas dareptyerpous 
polgacs dexerast diaseety ovroc 0 roueus. Philon. Ope- 
ra, tom. iii. p. 30, ed. Lips. 1828. 
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his peculiar sphere of labour, it must be 
recollected, that from his own standing- 
point he was not like Paul, obliged to ad- 
vocate the free and independent ministra- 
tion of the gospel among the Gentiles, 
against the pretension of Jewish ceremo- 
nial holiness, but felt himself compelled to 
urge the practical requirements of the 
Christian faith on those who had mingled 
their faith in Jesus as the Messiah with the 
common errors of carnal Judaism, and to 
shake the foundations of their false confi- 
dence. 

Paul was obliged to point out to those 
who placed their dependence on the justi- 
fying power of the works of the law, the 
futility of such works in reference to justi- 
fication, and to demonstrate that justifica- 
tion and sanctification could proceed only 
from the faith of the gospel ;—James, on 
the other hand, found it necessary to de- 
clare to those who imagined that they could 
be justified in God’s sight by faith in the 
Jewish sense, as we have before explained, 
that this was completely valueless if their 
course of life was not conformed to it. 

‘This apostle affirms, that as sympathy 
towards the distressed, which shows itself 
in mere verbal professions, is worthless, so 
faith without works is utterly vain. He 
compares a faith that does not manifest it- 
self by works, to a pretended love that is 
not verified by active kindness. From this 
comparison, it is evident that as what he 
here describes as a vain love is in his judg- 
ment undeserving of the name of love, the 
same may be said of a vain faith. But as 
by what he says against the value of a 
love that only shows itself in words, he did 
not intend to depreciate the worth of love 
itself, just as little could he design to cast 
a slight on the worth of faith by what he 
says against the value of faith that exhibits 
itself only in outward profession. He con- 
siders such a faith which is unaccompanied 
by works, as dead; it is a faith which is 
destitute of the divine life that spontaneous- 
ly produces good works. In reference to 
this necessary intimate connexion between 
faith and works, James says, addressing a 
man who depends on this inoperative faith 
(ii. 18), Show me how thy faith can exist 
without works, and I will prove to thee my 
faith by my works. As the body without 
the soul is dead, so (he says, ii. 26) faith 
without works is dead. The comparison 
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must be here general without descending to 
particulars. It is evident, that James could 
not mean to say that works (the outward 
act) bear the same relation to faith as the 
soul to the body, but only (which agrees 
with the whole train of his thinking) that 
the absence of works is a proof that the 
faith is destitute of what corresponds to the 
soul as the animating principle of the body. 
Works, therefore, are signs of the vitality 
of faith. 

We shall be assisted in forming correct 
ideas of his doctrine respecting faith, if we 
examine the examples which he adduces 
of genuine and spurious faith ; on the other 
hand, the faith of evil spirits in one God, 
which only fills them with terror, and, on 
the other, the faith of Abraham. It is evi- 
dent that, speaking from the standing-point 
of those whose opinions he is combating, 
he here applies the same term to two dis- 
tinct affections of the soul. In the first 
case, where the reference is to the faith of 
evil spirits, the feeling of dependence on 
an Almighty Supreme Being shows itself 
as something unavoidable, as an overpow- 
ering force, but it is only a passive state 
(a raSo¢), with which the spontaneity, the 
the free receptivity and self-activity of the 
mind by no means corresponds, the whole 
internal constitution of a rational being is 
opposed to it. In the second case, faith is 
not merely something passive, existing in- 
dependently of the self-determination of 
man, but a voluntary recognition of this 
dependence takes place by an act of the 
will, and thereby becomes a regulating 
principle of the whole life. Hence, in the 
former instance, works as well as the 
whole tendency of the life must stand in 
contradiction to what from this standing- 
point is called faith; in the latter, the in- 
ward tendency of the life proceeding from 
faith necessarily manifests itself by works. 
That work of Abraham which the apostle 
adduces, was indeed no other than an ex- 
pression of that unconditional and trustful 
surrender to the Divine will, which is like- 
wise by Paul considered as a mark of 
Abraham’s genuine and divinely approved 
Oiosocuvn. 

Paul adduces this example with a special 
reference to its internal principle in oppo- 
sition to a vain righteousness of works ; 
James makes use of it in its outward mani- 
festation against an opus operatum of faith ; 
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and in this point of view he could say that 
by his seya Abraham proved that he was a 
diag 3 faith co-operated with his works, 
by works his siori¢ proved itself to be 
rédsia. When the Holy Scriptures tell us 
that Abraham’s faith was imputed to him 
by God for righteousness, this can only be 
understood of a faith which was accompa- 
nied with good works as marks of its ge- 
nuineness, Certainly James, who believed 
in the divine omniscience, could not sup- 
pose that the outward act was requisite to 
make Abraham’s disposition manifest to 
God; but he meant to say that Abraham’s 
faith could not have justified him before 
God, if it had not been such as would mani- 
fest its inward quality by such works. But 
Paul would not have applied the same term 
moris to two religious standing-points that 
differed so widely from one another ; he 
would hardly have designated by this name 
what James asserts of evil spirits. 

A contradiction indeed may appear to 
exist between the two apostles, in this re- 
spect, that, while one gives as a mark of 
the standing-point of legal righteousness, 
“do this and thou shalt live ;” the other, 
expressing his own views, says, “ A doer 
of the work shall be blessed by (or in) his 
deed.”* But this contradiction vanishes, 
if we are careful to distinguish the different 
references of these two statements. Paul 
speaks of the vowog as of the sum of certain 
imperative prescriptions, and of man under 
the legal standing-point antecedent to Chris- 
tianity. James ‘intends the new law of life 
revealed by the Messiah, which he desig- 
nates the voyos séAsig in allusion to its 
forming the consummation of Judaism, as 
Christ, in his Sermon on the Mount, repre- 
sents the gospel to be the fulfilling of the 
law. Viewing it under this aspect, ‘he calls 
it (i, 25) the law of liberty, no doubt from 
the fact, that those who truly received it, 
rendered a free obedience which proceeded 
from an inward vital principle. He con- 
siders this law as equivalent to the Aoyos, 
the published doctrine of Christ. This doc- 
trine is called a law, as exhibiting a rule 
of life, at the same time it is distinguished 
by such ppubets as the peer law and the 


* Paul, from the fegal as opposed to tie: evan- 
gelical standing- point, says, “0 qomoas avre Enoe- 
rat ey au robs, ” James, from his own position, si ays, 
thy Towns beyou ovTos axnelos sy TH momNTE cy TOD 
tora.” 
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law of liberty, that Paul would not have 
scrupled to term the gospel a law if thus 
designated. And it is all along implied 
that through Christ, the perfection and free- 
dom of religion are established, compared 
with the defectiveness of the former dispen- 
sation which was one of bondage. Refer- 
ring to the doctrine of Christ as being such 
a law, he says what Paul must have said 
of Christianity as the vowos rveunaros, that 
mere knowledge would be of no avail, but 
that the essential point was, not to make 
this doctrine an object of indolent contem- 
plation, but to feel its power as a law de- 
termining the life; whosoever practically 
received this doctrine would be blessed in 
his deed ;* only he who allowed his life to 
be regulated by Christianity, could experi- 
ence its blessed effects; he alone would 
feel himself truly blessed in the influence 
proceeding from Christianity. 

In relation to moral requirements, James 
was very unlike the advocates of a legal 
righteousness, who insisted more on a mul- 
tiplicity of individual good works, than on 
the regulation of the whole life by one 
leading principle; for it is one of the cha- 
racteristics of this epistle with which his 
argument respecting faith is closely con- 
nected, that he traces back believing, know- 
ing, and acting to the unity of a whole life 
proceeding from a godlike disposition, and 
opposes the isolation of acts, which can 
maintain their true significance only in this 
connexion. ‘ 

Thus he says, Whosoever imagines that 
the worship of God consists in certain sin- 
gle acts, deceives himself; it consists in 
the whole direction of a life devoted to God, 
in preserving one’s-self from contact with 
all ungodliness, He combats the superfi- 
cial moral judgment, according to which a 
man believes that he may be excused for 
transgressing certain commands, if he only 
avoids certain sins. ‘The law possesses a 
unity, and whoever violates it in only one 
point, is guilty of violating the whole, Ac- 
cording to James, the fulfilling of the whole 


* ¢y, in James i, 25, ought by no means to be 
translated through. The ezr2: implies, that James 
considered the blessedness not merely as something 
proceeding from the deed as an outward result, but 
as something involved in the deed, a feeling that 
necessarily accompanied it; we are led to think 
of the beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount. 
See Schneckenburgh’s excellent remarks on this 
passage. 
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law consists in love ; ii. 8. Hence he par- 
ticularly speaks against those who were 
accustomed to consider an offence in words 
as a mere trifle, or who believed that they 
could exercise genuine devotion towards 
God while they were in the habit of pass- 
ing uncharitable judgments on their fellow- 
men. This was a contradiction ; good and 
evil could not proceed from the same foun- 
tain; it was of the first importance that 
language should be the organ of a disposi- 
tion that regulated the whole life both in 
word and deed. And in reference to the 
theoretical part of religion, he, says that 
true wisdom and true knowledge must show 
themselves in the general course of the life. 
He considers the whole Christian life as a 
work. That perseverance which consists 
in maintaining the faith under trials must 
have its perfect work, that is, must consist 
not merely in single good acts, but embrace 
the whole of life; i. 4. Of practical Chris- 
tianity, he says, that the somrys égyou is 
blessed in his womoig ; i. 25. 

Although Christianity presented itself to 
this apostle as the consummation of the 
law, yet he by no means adopted the Ebio- 
nitish notion, that Christ had only per- 
fected the Mosaic law by the addition of 
certain moral prescriptions, such as are 
given in the Sermon on the Mount, so that 
he might be considered simply as the Su- 
preme lawgiver and teacher; but he ac- 
knowledged as the peculiar distinction of 
Christianity, the impartation of a new di- 
vine principle of life, which by its internal 
operation produced the fulfilment of the 
law. He beheld in the Messiah the author 
of a new moral creation through the divine 
principle of life which he communicated ; 
he described the word of truth as the instru- 
ment of regeneration, giving birth to a new 
creation; 1.18. The word (he affirms) 
must penetrate the very depths of human 
nature, and by an internal transforming 
power effect its deliverance from sin ; i, 21. 
But he was very far from believing that 
the Christian could altogether come up to 
the requirements of the law of liberty, 
which seeks for a free obedience, proceed- 
ing from love, and could thus be justified 
by his own course of life. He declares 
(including himself) that “in many things 
we all offend ;” iii. 2. Every man, he says, 
must be penetrated by the conviction, how 
much he stands in need of the divine mercy 
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that he may be able to stand before the 
divine tribunal ; and ought to be impelled 
by this consideration to exercise mercy 
towards others. 

After what has been said, it cannot be 
denied that there are differences between 
the two apostles, in the dogmatic and ethi- 
cal mode of their instructions ; but still it 
may be shown, that though the Christian 
spirit appears more fully developed and 
more perfectly formed in one scheme of 
doctrine than in the other, yet the same 
spirit pervades both. Paul, though he con- 
sidered good works as the necessary marks 
of the new spiritual creation, and the ne- 
cessary fruits of an actual internal right- 
eousness, would certainly not have ex- 
pressed himself exactly in this manner, that 
a man is justified not by faith alone, but 
also by his works,—that faith and works 
must co-operate for his justification. He 
would not only have avoided saying this in 
reference to the legal works preceding the 

transformation of the life by faith, (in 
which James agrees with him,) but also in 
reference to the works produced by faith ; 
for he always considered the si¢rig alone as 
that, by which a man becomes just before 
God, and the source from which all other 
good developes itself by an internal neces- 
sity ; and the life of believers proceeding 
from faith is always alloyed by a mixture 
of the oat, for which reason a justifying 
power cannot be attributed even to those 
works which are the fruits of faith. But 
since James, as we have remarked, acknow- 
ledges the continual defects of the Chris- 
tian life and the need of forgiveness of sin 
even on the standing-point of the gospel, 
all material difference vanishes. Paul ap- 
proaches nearer to James on another side, 
where he is less dogmatically exact, and is 
not led to employ the strong contrasts 
which are frequent in the controversial 
parts of his writings, for even according to 
his own views, works necessarily belong to 
the Christian life as an expression of faith 
and of the dixatocvvy obtained by it, and 
faith must be verified by the whole course 
of life; hence he asserts, on occasions 
when it was of importance to bring for- 
ward this truth, that every man will receive 
according to that he hath done in his earthly 
life, whether it be good or bad, 2 Cor. v. 10. 
Nor is it difficult to deduce this mode of 
expression from the Pauline principles, and 
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to show its perfect harmony with them. 
In the works which (apparently) proceed 
from faith, the difference must be verified 
between genuine and spurious faith, and 
the difference will gradually make itself 
known according to the degree in which 
faith has penetrated the life. Although in 
redemption, justification, and the imparta- 
tion of a new divine life, by which man is 
first rendered capable of accomplishing 
good works, all is an act of grace, yet, ac- 
cording to Paul’s doctrine, there is also a 
rewardable righteousness, and the bestow- 
ment of a reward, in proportion as men 
show themselves active when the new crea- 
tion has been effected, according as they 
make use of the grace bestowed upon them, 
And if such expressions, though strictly in 
accordance with the Pauline doctrine, were 
taken by themselves, they might be sup- 
posed to be contradictory to it, like those 
of James, to which they have an affinity. 
Moreover, as James was altogether a 
Jew, though a Jew whose views were ren- 
dered complete by faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, it was his aim to lead his coun- 
trymen by the same way which he had 
taken himself, from Judaism to faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah, though without de- 
parting from the national theocratic forms; 
hence he did not, like Paul, who laboured’ 
among the Gentiles that stood in no na- 
tional relation to the law, represent Christ 
as the abolisher of the law, but as its ful- 
filler ; and this view was countenanced b 
Christ’s own language in Matt. v.17. The 
law hence became to him changed in its 
spirit; from being imperfect, it became 
perfect; from being a law of bondage, it 
became a law of liberty. But he received 
the new spirit under the old forms, simi- 
larly to many Catholics who have attained 
to free evangelical convictions, and yet have 
not been able to disengage themselves from 
the old ecclesiastical forms; or like Lu- 
ther, when he had already attained to a 
knowledge of justification by faith, but be- 
fore he was aware of the consequences 
flowing from it in opposition to the preva- 
lent doctrines of the church. And thus 
James, though he acknowledged that the 
Gentiles by faith in Jehovah and the Mes- 
siah were entitled to the same theocratic 
privileges as the Jews, did not enforce on 
the believing Jews the non-observance of 
the law, Acts xv, 21. And what he says 
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to Paul in Acts xxi. 21,* implies the opi- 
nion that he would have thought it wrong 
to have led the Jews who were scattered 
among the heathen to forsake the observ- 
ance of the law. Now Paul was so far 
averse from this, that he allowed the Jews 
to remain Jews, as he allowed the Gentiles 
to retain every thing in their national cha- 
racter and habits which did not contradict 
the spirit of the gospel: he himself did not 
repudiate his Jewish character and educa- 
tion, but celebrated the Jewish feasts with 
the Jews, when there was opportunity. But 
since he considered the religious obligation 
of the law in every respect as abolished, he 
must naturally have been less scrupulous 
in its outward observance, and must have 
felt himself bound to depart from it when 
required to do so by higher considerations, 
as soon as the observance of the law was 
in any way incompatible with the duties 
and claims of his vocation, as for example, 
when it obstructed his free intercourse with 
the heathen. Among the Gentiles he lived 
as one by birth a Gentile; Barnabas and 
Peter did the same; Gal. ii. 14., James 
would not have so easily agreed to this, 
nor indeed was such expansion of senti- 
ment required for his peculiar sphere of 
labour, since his adherence to the observ- 
ance of the law rather promoted his success 
among his countrymen, to whom his mi- 
nistry was confined. We know not whe- 
ther this difference, which did not affect the 
essence of the gospel in reference to the 
extent of the observance of the law by the 
believing Jews, was ever debated between 
the two apostles, or whether Paul, from a 
tender and wise forbearance, judged it best 
to avoid the discussion. 

With the difference in the doctrinal 
scheme of the two apostles, their manner 
of enforcing the duty of veracity is also 
connected. James repeats the command 
of Christ to the letter, as it was originally 


* The believing Jews needed no new precepts; 
they knew what they were bound to observe as 
Jews. See p. 79. 

+ Perhaps the partizans of James, mentioned in 
Gal. ii. 12, went down to Antioch for the purpose 
of examining whether the Jews who lived among 
the Gentiles, allowed themselves to be led into vio- 
lations of the law, which they were not justified 
in doing by the resolutions of the apostolic con- 
vention ; but it does not follow from this, that they 
were acting by the command, or even in accor- 
dance with the wish, of James, 
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given, yet showing at the same time, that 
he correctly understood its sense and spirit. 
Among Christians, no oath ought to be re- 
quired for a confirmation of what they as- 
serted, their love of truth and mutual con- 
fidence ought to be so great, that their Yea 
and Nay should be a sufficient pledge. It 
was their’ duty to guard from the first 
against the guilt of falsehood or perjury ; 
James v. 12. Paul does not mention 
Christ’s command in this verbal form, but 
only enjoins, in reference to the disposi- 
tion, that Christians should speak truth to 
one another, which they had a right to 
expect as being members one of another ; 
and because language was intended for the 
very purpose of maintaining and exhibit- 
ing the spiritual communion, in which, as 
members of the same body, they must 
stand to one another. From this it was 
easy to deduce the obligation which they 
were under on this point towards society 
at large, since all men as rational beings, 
created for the realization of the kingdom 
of God, might be considered members one 
of another, and language was in like 
manner designed for the maintenance and 
exhibition of this more general relation ; 
Ephes, iv. 25, And he had confessedly no 
scruple when sufficient confidence was not 
felt towards him by all the persons con- 
cerned, and where it was of special im- 
portance to obtain undoubting confidence 
in his affections, to make use of a form of 
confirmation which would be deemed equi- 
valent to an oath. 

As the ethical element predominates in 
the Epistle of James, the anxiety for the 
exclusion of every appearance of charging 
the causation of sin upon God is very con- 
spicuous, and an emphatic maintenance of 
the freedom of the will, whose self-deter- 
mination is the necessary condition of all 
the operations of divine grace. Let no 
one excuse himself (is the apostle’s doc- 
trine), for yielding to evil, on the plea that 
he could not withstand its enticements, that 
a higher power, a fatality, a divine pre- 
destination hurried him into sin, It was 
far from God to tempt any man to evil. 
As no evil could affect Him, the holy and 
ever blessed One, so he tempts no one to 
evil; but it is the indwelling sinful desire 
of each man by which he is seduced to 
evil. This also gives an opening for the 
temptations of Satan, yet even by his 
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power no one can be forced to sin against 
his will; iv. 7. Thus the ground is taken 
away from every man for throwing off the 
blame of his sins by pleading the tempta- 
tions proceeding either from God or Satan; 
since to the believer the ability is given, by 
his own higher moral nature, (the image 
of God in his soul), and the guidance of 
the Divine Spirit, to withstand his sinful 
desires and the temptations of Satan, it 
must be his own guilt if he yield and allow 
himself to be carried away to the commis- 
sion of sin. He has only to subordinate 
his own will to the will of God, and in 
communion with God to withstand the evil 
spirit who will then flee from him; all 
temptation to evil will fail before a will 
that is in real earnest devoted to God. 
Only let every man surrender himself to 
God by a steady determination of his will, 
and God’s aid will not be wanting; i. 13- 
16; iv. 7-8. James and Paul both pre- 
suppose two principles of action in the be- 
liever—the image of God restored through 
Christ, and the sinful desire which still 
cleaves to the soul, and renders it accessi- 
ble to temptations from without. When 
he says that the desire bringeth forth sin, 
i. 15, it is not meant, that the desire itself 
is something purely natural, or morally 
indifferent, but it is rather presupposed that 
the element in human nature, according 
to its actual condition, which, when a man 
does not withstand, but surrenders himself 
to it, gives birth to the sinful act, is in itself 
something sinful. But James limits him- 
self, for the most part, to the outward ma- 
nifestations of the moral life ; he does not, 
like Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, go 
to the root of the opposition between good 
and evil in the depths of the human heart ; 
yet he forms even on this side an important 
link in the complete developement of Chris- 
tian doctrine. The manner in which he 
expresses himself respecting the free deter- 
mination of the will in relation to a divine 
causation in evil and good, furnishes us: 
with an important supplement to Paul’s 
doctrinal method, where, (as in discussing 
the doctrine of election, predestination, and 
the unconditionality of the divine decrees, ) 
owing to his peculiar character, and his 
practical or argumentative object, only one 
side of Christian truth is brought forward, 
and other aspects of it are put in the back- 


- ground. Hence, if we wish to form a doc- | 
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trinal system from such single passages, 
not taken in connexion with the analogy of 
the whole New Testament doctrine, errors 
must arise, which we shall learn to avoid, 
by comparing the degrees of developement 
and peculiar schemes of doctrine belonging 
to the several apostles which serve mu- 
tually to complete one another.* 


. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DOCTRINE OF JOHN. 


Tuts apostle, compared with Paul, has 
one point in common with James, that, by 
his peculiar mental developement, he was 
not adapted and disposed to that intellec- 
tual cast of thought which distinguished 
the dialectic Paul. But if in James the 
practical element predominated, in John 
we find the intuitive, though deeply im- 
bued with the practical; he presents con- 
templative views of the fundamental rela- 
tions of the spiritual life, rather than trains 
of thought, in which, as in Paul’s writings, 
distinctions and contrasts are made with 
logical precision and minuteness. In re- 
ference also to the peculiar developement 
of his Christian life, he had not been led 
like Paul to faith in the Redeemer through 
severe conflicts and opposition, and at last 
attained peace after a violent crisis, He 
resembled James in having reached his 
Christian standing-point through a course 
of quiet developement, but differed from 
him in this respect, that his higher life had 
not been first moulded to a peculiar form in 
Judaism—and that he had not from such 
a standing-point been gradually brought to 
faith in Christ, and at the same time had 
modified his conceptions of Christianity by 
his former views; but from the first, the 
whole developement of his higher life had 
proceeded from the personal view of Christ 
and intercourse with him. As the con- 
sciousness of his own moral disunion was 
elicited by the contemplation of a perfect 
divinely-human life, in which the arche- 
type of man was realized before his eyes, 


* In reference to all the topics discussed in this 
chapter, I wish to direct the attention of my read- 
ers to an essay by Dr. Charles Frommann, now 
pastor of the Lutheran church at St, Petersburg, 
in the Studien und Kritiken, 1830, part 1. 
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so by continuing to live in communion 
with this model of perfection, he gained 
power to overcome that disunion. Hence 
every thing in his view turned on one 
simple contrast ;—divine life in communion 
with the Redeemer,—death in estrange- 
ment from him, And as the whole of his 
piety was the result of his personal expe- 
rience and contemplation of the Redeemer, 
all his views of religion were grounded on 
the life of Jesus, and might be considered 
as so many reflections of it. It was this 
which gave them a vital unity, so that it 
was hardly possible to distinguish them 
into the practical and theoretical. This is 
shown in those expressive words by which 
his style is marked,—Lije, Light, and 
Truth ; and their opposites—Death, Dark- 
ness, and a Lie. As in communion with 
God, the original fountain of life, which 
can be obtained only through his self-reve- 
lation in the Logos, the spirit of man finds 
its true life,—as when in this true life, the 
consciousness of the spirit developes itself, 
the life becomes the light of the spirit, and 
the spirit lives in the truth as its vital prin- 
ciple; so by the separation of the spirit 
from its original, by the'disjunction of the 
knowledge of man’s self and of the world, 
from the knowledge of God, death, misery, 
darkness and falsehood are the result. 
The human spirit created after the image 
of the divine Logos, must be enlightened 
by the communion with this divine fountain 
of life; a life in God, divine life as the 
true life of the spirit, is naturally accom- 
panied by the true light of knowledge. But 
since man by the direction of his will has 
turned himself to the undivine, he has in 
so doing estranged himself from the source 
of his true light and life, and is no longer 
in a state susceptible of its reception. The 
divine Logos never ceases, indeed, to ma- 
nifest himself to the souls of men, as Paul 
declares, that in God they live and move, 
and are; his light shines in the darkness 
of the human race, who have turned away 
from God; and from its illumination ema- 
nated all the goodness and truth that pre- 
ceded the personal appearance of the Logos; 
but this revelation was opposed by an im- 
penetrable intensity of darkness.* 


* J cannot entirely agree with the interpretation 
proposed by Frommann, in his excellent work on 
the doctrinal views of John; Leipzig, 1839, p. 
249 ;—that John, in the first clause of i. 5, depicts 
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Satan appears as the summit and repre- 
sentative of this self-seeking tendency dis- 
severed from connexion with God, and 
hence given over to darkness and false- 
hood; John viii. 44. He stands not in the 
truth ;* with the disposition that has be- 


the relation of human nature in its original state 
to the revelation of the divine Logos, and that, in 
the second part of this verse, “x2: cxoti,” he 
speaks of that relation since the Fall. According 
to this, the cxor:z in the first clause, to use the 
language of the schoolmen, would describe the 
state of man on the standing-point of pura natu- 
ralia as informis negative, and from the revelation 
of the Logos the gratia informans must proceed, 
which man required for the perfection of his spi- 
ritual nature. But in John, we never find the re- 
presentation of such a mere negative relation of 
the human spirit to the Logos, as existing apart 
from communion with him, and possessing a sus- 
ceptibility not yet satisfied. “ Darkness” always 
denotes, in his phraseology, an actual opposition 
against the divine light of the Logos, a predomi- 
nance of the undivine. It is contrary to the style 
of his conceptions, that he should suppose the spirit 
of man, formed after the image of the Logos, to 
be in its original state otherwise than in com- 
munion with that divine source of life and light. 
Verse 4 relates to what the Logos was or ought 
to be, according to his essential nature, to man- 
kind; and in verse 5, John passes on to the state 
of mankind estranged from God by the misdirec- 
tion of their will. 

* Frommann maintains, in his work before 
quoted, p. 332, that Satan, according to John’s 
views, is no other than “ the seductive spirit of the 
world conceived of in concrete personality ;” the 
principle of evil in the world hypostasized; and that 
the idea of a fallen Intelligence is altogether foreign 
to this apostle. But if this were so, we must ex- 
plain his language in one of three ways. Either 
he intentionally chose the form of such a personi- 
fication, or the prevalent religious conceptions, 
which had been preceded by an incorporation of 
the spirit of evil, had taken possession of his mind 
without his making it a subject of special reflec- 
tion (which is Schleiermacher’s opinion); or that 
he really considered Satan as an absolutely evil 
being who had existed from eternity. There ap- 
pears nothing to favour the first supposition; with 
respect to the second, this doctrine is too closely 
interwoven with the whole system of John’s theo- 
logy, that we cannot help believing that he had 
been compelled to reflect on the meaning of this 
representation, and to form a definite idea respect- 


‘ing the nature of Satan and his relation to God. 


But the admission of an absolute dualism is ut- 
terly irreconcilable with John’s theism. There 
remains no other alternative but the supposition 
that he considered Satan as the Intelligence who 
first apostatized from God. The passage in John 
viii. 44, contains nothing contradictory to it. The 
persons whom Christ there declares to resemble 
Satan in their dispositions, he could not intend to 
describe as absolutely evil by nature, but as those 
who, by the repeated suppression of their nature 
derived from God, had attained this unsusceptibi- 
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come a second nature, he can find in the 
truth not a single point on which to rest, 
because there is no truth in him. 

Where a created spirit yields itself 
wholly and purely to the revealed God, or 
the Logos, there is truth. Wherever he 
dissevers himself from this connexion, and 
lives, thinks, and acts in this state of self- 
ish separation, there is falsehood. As the 
truth, according to John, proceeds from 
the tendency of the whole life towards God, 
the true and the good are in his view one, 
as on the other hand, sin and faslehood. 
When the spirit withdraws itself from the 
revelation of eternal truth, and suppresses 
its original consciousness of truth, self-de- 
ception follows, and the deception of others. 
Hence Satan is represented as a liar and 
the father of lies. And thus the universal 
contrast is formed. ‘Those who are in a 
state of vital communion with God, who 
have received a divine life, are born of 
God, and hence are called the children of 
God; and those who live in communion 
with that spirit from whom at first pro- 
ceeded all the tendencies of sin and false- 
hood, or who of the world belong to the 
world, understanding by the world not the 
objective world as such, the creation of 
God, which, as founded in the Logos and 
as a revelation of God, is in itself some- 
thing good, but the world in a subjective 
reference as far as the heart of man is 
fixed upon it, and is separated from its re- 
lation to God, so that the world is treated 
as a supreme object of regard, while the 
knowledge of God is entirely lost sight of. 

Since, according to John, participation 
in the divine life depends entirely on faith 
in the Redeemer, this forms a new era of 
developement in opposition to the former 
prevailing principle, and that state of 
estrangement from God, and of moral cor- 
ruption from which believers are extricated. 
Though we find in John no representation 
of human nature in its estrangement from 
God, as it is delineated in Paul’s writings, 
(which may be explained from the pecu- 


lity for truth and, goodness, this habitual perverse. 
ness. Frommann says, p. 335, that the fall of a 
good angel presupposes an original evil principle 
operating upon him, and that, in order to explain 
the existence of Satan, we are again driven to the 
assumption of another Satan. But this objection 
is obviated by what we have before remarked re- 
epecting the necessary inexplicability of the origin 
of sin, founded in the very idea of evil. 
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liarity of his doctrinal method, and the 
peculiar style of his writings,) still it may 
be easily perceived that his views were 
essentially the same, and in perfect har- 
mony with the essence of Christianity. 
We find here the same contrast between 
what human nature is, and is able to effect 
in the state of estrangement from God, 
and that higher standing-point to which it 
is raised by the transforming influence of 
a divine principle of life communicated to 
it, or, in other words, the ¢agxixov and the 
mveyarixov. When John, in the introduc- 
tion to his gospel (i. 12), describes the 
children of God as those who owed this 
distinction, not to their descent from any 
particular race of men, and in general not 
from any thing which lies within the com- 
pass of human nature ;—when Christ says 
to Nicodemus, that what is born of the 
flesh is flesh ;—such language is, in the 
first place, opposed to the Jewish notion 
that outward descent from the theocratic 
nation gave an indisputable right to parti- 
cipation in the kingdom of God and in the 
dignity of his children ; but this particular 
application is deduced from a truth ex- 
pressed in the most general terms, namely 
the general position, that the natural man 
by his disposition is estranged from the 
kingdom of God, and must receive a new 
divine life, in order to become a member 
of it. Hence in John, as well as in Paul, 
the same conditions and preparations are 
required for partaking in the blessing Christ 
is ready to bestow on mankind, the con- 
sciousness of the bondage of the higher 
faculties of man,—the consciousness of 
personal sinfulness—a sense of the need of 
help and redemption, a longing after a new 
divine life which alone can satisfy all the 
wants of the higher nature of man. We 
may here adduce the allusion to the brazen 
serpent (iii. 14), where the Jews, who in 
believing confidence expected by looking 
at it to be healed of their wounds, repre- 
sent those who, under a sense of the de- 
struction that threatens them from their 
spiritual maladies, look to the Redeemer 
with confidence for spiritual healing; and 
all those parables in John’s gospel, ‘in 
which Christ speaks of thirst for that 
water of life, and hunger for that bread of 
life, which he is willing to bestow. Ac- 
cordingly John, in his first Epistle, says 
that whoever believes himself to be free from 
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sin, is destitute of uprightness, and deceives 
himself; that such a man makes God a 
liar, since he acts as if all which the earlier 
divine revelations have asserted respecting 
human sinfulness, and which is implied in 
God’s sending a Redeemer to the human 
race, were false; 1 John i. 9. 

But in order that men may attain to 
faith in the Redeemer, and avail them- 
selves of his aid, the outward revelation of 
the divine, with all the attestations that 
accompanied it in the external world, are 
not sufficient. Without the inward sense 
for the divine which is outwardly mani- 
fested in the person of the Saviour, they 
can give it no admission into their hearts. 
The outward power of the divine can exert 
no compulsive influence, but requires the 
mind to be already in a susceptible state, 
in order to produce its right effect. With- 
out this, all external revelations and ap- 
peals are in vain; the unsusceptible ** have 
eyes but they see not;” John xii. 40. 
Hence the attainment of faith depends on 
a preparative operation of the Holy Spirit 
on men’s minds, by which a sense of the 
divine is awakened within them, and a 
consciousness of their higher wants. Thus 
a susceptibility for what will give real satis- 
faction is developed, so that faith naturally 
results from the conjunction of this inward 
susceptibility with the external divine reve- 
lation, ‘To this Christ refers when he says 
to the Jews, (to whom, on account of the 
enthralment of their minds in earthly things, 
his words were necessarily unintelligible 
and strange), in order to draw their atten- 
tion to the grounds of their being offended 
with him (John vi. 44, 45), that they could 
not believe, that they could not come to 
him, that is, attain to faith in him, owing 
to this tendency of their disposition.* No 
one (he declared) could come unto him 
who was not drawn to him by the Father 
who sent him; who had not heard the 
awakening voice of the heavenly Father in 
his inmost soul, and followed it. These 
words have indeed been misunderstood by 
the advocates of the Augustinian system, 
as if a divine excitement, independent of 
all human self-determination, were intended 


* In contrast to their bodily coming to him, 
which was only on account of their bodily neces- 
sities, for which they thus sought to obtain relief, 
the true spiritual coming to him must proceed 
from a feeling of their real spiritual necessities. 
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as producing that susceptibility for the di- 
vine ; but this would be to impose a sense 
foreign to the connexion and the design of 
the discourse ; and greater importance has 
been attached to a single metaphorical ex- 
pression than it can have in such a con- 
nexion. The divine impulse must be here 
contrasted with what is merely sensible 


‘and human; and the figurative expres- 


sions denote the power with which the 
divine impulse, when it is once felt, operates 
on the soul,—the power with which the di- 
vine manifests itself to the self-conscious- 
ness ; but it is by no means said that this 
divine impulse of an operation of God to 
arouse the suppressed knowledge of God 
acts alone, and that man, by his free self- 
determination, does nothing to promote it. 
This supposition would be inconsistent with 
the design of all the passages of this kind, 
since, taken in their connexion, the words are 
intended to awake men to a sense of their 
criminal unsusceptibility as the cause of 
their unbelief. It would also contradict 
John’s declaration of the condemnation that 
accompanied the appearance of the Re- 
deemer and the publication of the gospel ; 
for this condemnation implies the fact, that 
in the different reception given by men to 
the gospel, their different susceptibility or 
unsusceptibility for believing is manifested, 
and thus the difference of their entire dis- 
position and character. 

According to the doctrinal views of John, 
a twofold meaning is attached to the 
phrases, ‘ civas éx Seod,” and “sivas é oH¢ 
arnSeus.” They either indicate in the 
highest sense of the words, the inspiration 
first proceeding from faith through the di- 
vine spirit of life, which is the spirit of 
truth ; or in a subordinate sense, the gene- 
ral connexion of the human mind with God, 
the capacity for the true and the divine, 
that inward susceptibility founded on the 
developed knowledge of God, which is the 
preparative for faith. In reference to the 
latter it is said, in John viii. 47, “ He that 
is of God, heareth God’s words ;” and xviii. 
37, “Every one that is of the truth, 
heareth my voice.” Hence, though John 
presents in diametric opposition the idea of 
the natural man estranged from God, and 
the man who is born of God, yet accord- 
ing to his doctrine, various steps and transi- 
tions must be admitted between the first 
standing-point and the second, according 


‘ 
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as the original knowledge of truth and of 
God which has been suppressed by the sin- 
ful bias of the will,* more or less prevents 
men from hearing the voice of God, and 
following the drawings of their heavenly 
Father. The slumbering knowledge of 
God may indeed be awakened by the im- 
mediate impression of the glory manifested 
in the appearance of Christ; but it may 
also happen that a man, by following the 
drawing of his heavenly Father antecedent 
to the revelation of Christ, uprightly strives 
after the divine and the good, and such a 
one is led through the divine to the divine. 
The confused partial revelation of God 
which had hitherto illuminated the dark- 
ness of his soul, and conducted him in life, 
leads him to the revelation of the divine 
original in human form, and he rejoices 
actually to behold the archetype in its efful- 
gence which had hitherto shone upon him 
with only a dim and distant lustre; John 
ili, 21. 

With respect to John’s idea of the work 
of redemption, we meet first in his writings 
with an account of the appearance of Christ 
in the flesh, and its immediate impression 
on his religious self-consciousness. The 
life of Christ as the humanization of the 
divine, of which the design was to give a 
divine elevation to man, is the self-revela- 
tion of the divine Logos (as the revealing 
principle of the mysterious essence of God) 
in the form of humanity, appropriated by 
him in order to communicate divine life to 
human nature, and to transform it into a 
revelation of the divine life. John’s re- 
markable words, ‘The Logos became 
man, and we have beheld his glory as it 
was revealed in humanity,” describe the 
nature of Christ’s appearance, and what 
mankind would become through him who 
is the central point of Christian faith and 
life. The same sentiments are expressed 
in his First Epistle, “* We announce to you 
as eye-witnesses the manifestation of the 
eternal fountain of life, which was the Fa- 


ther, in order that you may enter into fel- 


lowship with it.” He states as the essential 
marks of this manifestation of the divine 
glory in human form, that he appeared full 
of grace and truth; grace, which means 
the communicative love of God, God as 


* The darkness which cannot admit the divine 


‘| light that shines upon it, 


7 
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love; and truth, according to John’s con- 
ceptions of it, as we have already remarked, 
is not any thing speculative and abstract, 
but proceeds from the life, and embraces 
the whole unity of the life, and hence is 
one with goodness and holiness. ‘Truth is 
the essential predicate of the inward unity 
of the divine life; and Christ (in John’s 
gospel) calls himself the truth and the life. 
Hence, the ideas of love and holiness are 
the two divine attributes which (as far as 
it is possible to reduce John’s pregnant 
words to precise intellectual notions) will 
most nearly express what he represents as 
the characteristic of the glory of God re- 
vealed in the life of Christ, and agree with 
his using love and holiness in his first 
epistle as designations of the divine be- 
ing.* 

God has been glorified in Christ (John 
xill. 32), in him as the Son of Man, by 
whom the archetpye of humanity is real- 
ized ;—that is, he has exhibited in human 
nature, the glory of God, the perfect image 
of God as holy love, in man. As man 
was created in the image of God, and was 
destined to glorify God, that is, to manifest 
him in his glory with self-consciousness— 
this is now fulfilled by the Son of God in 
human form, The practical revelation of 
the heavenly Father in the obscure sub- 
jective consciousness of man, and _ his per- 
fect revelation in the incarnation, are mu- 
tually related ; the former was a preparation 
for the latter ; and the latter reflects fresh 
illumination on the former. As whoever 
understands that revelation of God which 
pierces through the thick darkness of the 
soul, must be attracted by the perfect reve- 
lation of the same God in his Son, it fol- 
lows, that whoever knows the Father must 
necessarily recognise the Father in the 
Son,—while the not recognising, or the 
denying of the Son, is a proof that a man 
knows not the Father, and is estranged 
from him. The image of the Father is 
perfectly exhibited in the Son, in his holy 
love to man, and in him also was first re- 
vealed in a comprehensible manner what a 
being that God is, whose holy personality 


* John does not make use of the second term 
precisely, but it is implied in what he says; for 
when he affirms in 1 John i. 5, “ God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all,” as darkness is a de- 
signation of sin,—light, by contrast, is expressive 
of holiness. 
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man was created to represent.* Through 
him God closes up the chasm that sepa- 
rated him from the human race, and im- 
parts himself to them in the communion of 
a divine life; and by that life it is taught 
that all living knowledge of God can only 
proceed from life; and thus the apostle 
was justified in saying, ‘*‘ Whoever hath 
not the Son, hath not the Father also.” 
John contemplates the whole life of 
Christ from the beginning as a revelation 
of the glory of the divine Logos, as in 
short a connected revelation of God; and 
hence the divine in reference to Christ must 
never be viewed as something isolated and 
extraneous. His miracles also, as marks 
of a divine power controlling nature, as 
witnesses to the presence of such a power, 
are not explicable from natural causes in 
the phenomenal world ; they cannot be re- 
garded as isolated or superadded from with- 
out, as a new order of facts differing in 
their essential qualities from the other 
works of Christ. Only as far as the glory 
of God which originally dwelt within him, 
which at the beginning of his public minis- 
try as the Messiah was entirely veiled un- 
der the ordinary forms of human life— 
from that epoch came forth on particular 
occasions from its concealment, and mani- 
fested itself in such results in the world of 
the senses by which even carnal men might 
be roused to perceive the presence of the 
divine—only in reference to this beginning 
of a new epoch in his ministry for the 
revelation of the glory of God among man- 
kind, John distinguishes the beginning of 
the miracles of Christ (ii. 11) as the be- 
ginning of the revelation of his glory. 
When he tells us, that the Baptist saw the 
Spirit of God descending on the Redeemer, 
by which he was distinguished as the per- 
sonage who would baptize with the Holy 
Spirit, he certainly did not mean to inti- 
mate that Christ, according to the common 
Jewish and Judaizing-Christian view, was 
then first furnished with the fulness of di- 
vine power for his Messianic calling ;—for 
John’s mode of contemplating his charac- 


* After Christ had said (John vi. 45) that all 
must be led to him by the voice of his Father 
speaking in their hearts, he guards against a mis- 
apprehension, as if this was in itself a complete 
knowledge of the Father. This only the Son 
possesses, and he alone can reveal it. ‘The former 
must be therefore something preparative, a way- 
mark to more perfect knowledge. 
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ter is most decidedly opposed to such a 
representation. According to his concep- 
tions, since Christ was no other than the 
incarnate Logos, all that was divine in for- 
mer revelations became concentrated in 
him ; hence, single transitory impulses and 
revelations of the Divine Spirit could not 
be attributed to him; but the Holy Spirit, 
which illuminated and inspired former pro- 
phets partially and occasionally, dwelt in 
him from the beginning in its totality, and 
operated by him from this time in those 
extraordinary signs which were perceptible 
to common men. It was precisely for this 
reason, that the Son possessed the divine 
life, not as something communicated from 
without, but dwelling in his very being, and 
essential to it, that the divine fountain of 
life itself was manifested in him, that he 
alone could communicate divine life to 
others, John v. 26, and the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit which he administers, is no 
other than the immersion of human nature 
in the divine life communicated by him, so 
that it becomes completely imbued with it ; 
John vii. 39. 

But as the miracles of Christ appear 
sometimes in relation to the inward essence 
of his appearance, to the dof« which pro- 
ceeded from the indwelling of the Logos as 
simply belonging to his nature ; so, on the 
other hand, they are the marks or signs of 
the revelation of this indwelling glory for 
carnal men, in order to lead them from his 
appearance in the sensible world to the di- 
vine, to excite their susceptibility for the 
total impression and display of the divine 
doga revealed in the Son of Man. In this 
sense, Christ said to Nathaniel, whose faith 
was founded on these outward signs, ** Thou 
shalt see greater things than these; from 
this time thou shalt see the heavens opened, 
and the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending on the Son of Man.” Greater 
than all the signs and wonders which at- 
tended or followed it was his advent itself; 
for by it the chasm between heaven and 
earth was closed, it became the bond of 
communion between both, the medium by 
which the fulness of the divine power was 
poured forth on mankind, and in compari- 
son with which the total assemblage of di- 
vine communications to the human race, 
all earlier Angelophanies and Theophanies, 
were only as so many single rays of the 
deity. i 
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We thus ascertain the gradations in the 
use of the term fazth by John; he under- 
stands by it, either the acknowledgment 
of a higher power proceeding from im- 
pressions made on the senses, from the im- 
pression of extraordinary facts in the sen- 
sible world, as in ii. 23; or the possession 
of the heart by an immediate spiritual im- 
pression of the divine in the life and words 
of Christ, as was exhibited in Peter’s con- 
fessicn ; vi. 68. ; 

Though John presents, with peculiar 
earnestness, the self-revelation and self- 
impartation of Christ as the incarnate Lo- 
gos through the whole of his earthly life 
for an object of believing appropriation, 
yet it is evident from various intimations, 
that he attributes the same importance as 
Paul to the sufferings of Christ in the work 
of redemption. As far as Christ in his suf- 
ferings manifested the love of God to the 
fallen race of man, and carried the moral 
ideal of his life through a series of con- 
flicts to its triumphant conclusion—and 
with self-denying labour completed the 
work which his heavenly Father had com- 
missioned him to fulfil—the Saviour af- 
firms in reference to these his impending 
sufferings, that he had, in determination, 
already fulfilled them, xiii. 31; that now 
was the Son of man glorified, and God 
was glorified in him. He speaks of his 
sufferings as the completion of his life 
devoted to God as a sacrifice, xvil. 19; 
that he thus devoted himself to God for his 
disciples, that they might be devoted or 
consecrated in the truth. The realization 
‘of the ideal of holiness in Christ’s life and 
sufferings, is here represented as the ground 
of the sanctification of the human race. 
Had he not himself realized this ideal, he 
could not have furnished this principle of 
sanctification for all mankind, which they 
receive only by entering into communion 
with him, and by appropriating the truth 
which he announced. In John’s writings 
as in Paul’s, we find the idea of Christ’s 
bearing the punishment of sin for mankind, 
and the reconciliation of mankind with 
God through him, though this idea is not 
so expressly developed, and though greater 
prominence is given to the idea of Christ 
as the dispenser of divine life, and the 
founder of a communion in that life. Thus 
_ John the Baptist compares him, as inno- 
cent and full of heavenly mildness and pa- 

40 
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tience under sufferings, to a Lamb, on 
whom the punishment of sin and the guilt 
of mankind are (as it were) laid and thus 
carried away ;* and the apostle himself 
designates him in his first epistle, the sin- 
offering, the jAa¢wos for sin. And when 
Christ had been declaring that divine life 
would be attained only in communion with 
him, that as the bread of heaven he was 
the same for the spiritual life of man which 
material bread is for the bodily life, he 
added (vi. 51), that the bread which he 
gave} was his body,t which he would give 
for the life of the world; he then repeats 
the same idea though under a different 
form, and describes how he must be re- 
ceived in his whole nature, divine and hu- 
man. We are therefore led to believe, 
that between these two views, of which one 
relates in general to the whole being of 
Christ, and the other to his offering up 
himself for the salvation of men, an inter- 
nal connexion must exist. The communi- 
cation of divine life by the Redeemer,—all 
that his divine life could effect for mankind, 
depended on this, that as he himself had 
glorified the Father on earth, he had been 
exalted in that human nature in which he 
had so glorified him, above the limits of 
earthly existence to the fellowship of his 
Father’s glory; that he might now, by an 
invisible spiritual agency, complete among 
men the work of which he had laid the 
foundation during his earthly sojourn, that 
he might now glorify him through the de- 
velopement of the divine life, and the vic- 
torious progress of the kingdom of God on 
earth. Christ himself points out this neces- 
sary connexion in that passage of John’s 
gospel, where he compares his life on earth 
to a grain of corn which must first be dis- 
solved, and tose its peculiar form, in order 
that it may not abide alone but bring forth 
much fruit. The divine life remained hid- 
den in himself as his own exclusive posses- 
sion during his sensible presence on earth. 
There was indeed a natural reason for this, 


* We have not entered into the controversy re- 
specting the sense in which the Baptist originally 
used these words, since it is here only of import- 
ance to determine the ideas of the apostle John on 
the subject. 

+ This is not exactly the same as his calling 
himself, in his whole being and appearance, the 
Bread of Life. 

t To justify this interpretation, I refer to 
Liicke’s commentary on these words. 
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that the apostles, as long as they saw 
Christ sensibly present among them, and 
enjoyed on all occasions his personal gui- 
dance, were dependent on his outward su- 
perintendence ; they could not raise them- 
selves above his human personality to the 
higher point-of-view of him as the Son of 
God, to an independent spiritual commu- 
nion with him apart from his bodily pre- 
sence and agency, and therefore had not 
attained to the vigorous maturity of the 
spiritual life which proceeded from the Re- 
deemer. Under these circumstances, the 
disciples could not have been fitted for a 
participation of the Redeemer’s life, if his 
sensible presence had not first been with- 
drawn, But this negative, the removal of 
this hinderance to the higher influence of 
Christ on the disciples, would not alone 
have been sufficient if a new positive power 
had not also been added. His ascension 
to heaven was only a necessary prepara- 
tion, in order to make the disciples suscep- 
tible of the divine influences of the glori- 
fied Redeemer. In the firm consciousness 
that he could operate with such power on 
mankind, Christ said, (John xii. 32,) that 
when he should be lified up from the earth 
he would draw all men unto him. In re- 
ference to this state of things, John con- 
templates the communication of the divine 
principle of life which would be made by 
Christ to believers, and imbue the charac- 
ter of each individual, as well as the life 
of the collective body, which would bring 
the Christian life to its full vigour and ma- 
turity, the rveua ayiov—as a result of the 
glorification of Christ, which would not 
take place till that was realized.* 


* With respect to the question,—in what sense 
the words in John vii. 38 were originally spoken 
by Christ, they relate not to one definite future 
transaction, but, as John iv. 14, to a perfectly 
general position, that faith in him would be for 
any individual a fountain of divine life, which 
was represented under the image of living water. 
But John was justified in saying, that what Christ 
here spoke could not be fulfilled at that time, since 
the consciousness of a divine life received from 
Christ was not yet developed in believers, but 
would take place at the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit, which would produce that consciousness ; 
his language is therefore somewhat prophetic. 
The New Testament ideas of Con ascvioc, and of 
yee cyicy, are closely connected; they are re- 
lated to each other as effect and cause. Though 
with faith in Christ the impartation of a divine 
life was granted to believers potentially and in 
principle, yet the effect was first manifested after 
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Whatever is required on the part of men 
for the appropriation of what Christ effected 
as the Redeemer of mankind, John in- 
cludes in faith. This is that one work 
which God requires, John vii. 29, in con- 
trefistinetion from the woAAa éeya of Jew- 
ish legal holiness ; and from this internal 
work, this one act of self-determination, 
every thing will spontaneously follow which 
is requisite for the salvation of men. But 
he distinguishes, as we have already re- 
marked, the faith that proceeded from the 
predominance of a sensuous element, the 
faith of authority, (which as it arose more 
from an impression on the senses than on 
the mind, easily gave place to other sen- 
suous impressions and vanished)—from the 
faith which, as it proceeds from the inner 
life, the deeply felt need of a redemption 
from sin, or from an impression of the di- 
vine on the very depths of the heart, pro- 
duced a permanent effect, the pevew ev ¢¢) 
oye Tov Seod, eyew Tov Aovyov mevovra. ev EauTe). 
Their faith (as in Paul) was such a direc- 
tion and acting of the disposition, by which 
a man surrendered himself wholly to him 
whom he acknowledged as his Redeemer, 
and entered into communion with him. By 
this faith, entrance is made into commu- 
nion with the Redeemer and a participation 
obtained in his divine life. Whoever be- 
lieves on him has everlasting life, has passed 
over from death unto life, is regenerated by 
the Divine Spirit, by whom, instead of the 
former predominant principle of sin, his 
mind is now controlled, he is awakened to 
a divine life and has become a child of 
God. Hence his life is now developed ac- 
cording to a new form and a new law. 

What John asserts respecting the relation 
of Christ’s precepts to faith, reminds of the. 
Pauline view of the relation of the law to 
faith, He speaks, it is true, of the commands 
of the Lord in the plural number, but they 
are all traced back to that one which is the 
characteristic of the xivy diaSyxn, the com- 
mand of brotherly love ; and the novelty of 
this command compared with the commands 


the effusion of the Holy Spirit. From that era, 
the divine life resulting from the participation of 
the Divine Spirit which believers received stream- 
ed forth on mankind, and subsequent history fur- 
nishes the correct interpretation of these words of 
Christ, and verifies their truth. John, therefore, 
gives an historical commentary rather than a 
verbal explanation. _ 
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of the old law, is shown in its enjoining on 
believers to love as Christ loved, as he gave 
his life for the salvation of men, to exer- 
cise a self-sacrificing brotherly love ac- 
cording to his example. From this pecu- 
liarity, it is evident that such commands 
cannot be intended as are prescribed from 
without, in addition to believing, but only 
those which are spontaneously developed 
from the divine life, which accompany faith, 
as obligations necessarily involved in it, re- 
quirements of the law of the inward life, 
so many distinct traits in which the image 
of the life of Christ exhibits itself to be- 
lievers. This new command presupposes 
faith in the redeeming self-sacrificing love 
of Christ, and from the knowledge of this 
love the impulse is awakened to exercise 
similar love towards the brethren; 1 John 
ili. 16 ; iv. 10-19. John says, (1 Eph.v. 3), 
that the commands of Christ are not diffi- 
cult though they exhibit an ideal of holi- 
ness, but he terms them so, not on account 
of their contents, but on account of their 
peculiar relation to faith, and to the inward 
life of believers ; because these commands 
do not as a dead letter oppose the principle 
of sin which rules in the hearts of men, 
but presuppose the vitalizing spirit of love 
which developes itself from faith, since 
both the inward impulse and the power 
to fulfil them, proceed from communion 
with the Redeemer, the new divine princi- 
ple of life. John himself adduces as a 
proof that these commands are not difficult, 
this fact, that what is born of God receives 
power to overcome all ungodliness, that 
faith in Jesus as the Son of God has the 
power of overcoming the world, 1 John v. 
4; even as Paul declares that a man with 
this faith is already practically dead to the 
world. Christ, in the gospel of John (xvi. 
33), requires those who believe on him to 
confide in his having overcome the world 
(the whole power of evil)—to be assured 
that through him it had been brought to 
nothing ; believers, accordingly, by virtue 
of their fellowship with him, share in this 
victory, they need no longer to dread the 
power of that enemy, and hence John could 
term faith itself “the victory that over- 
cometh the world.” But whoever kept not 
Christ’s commands proved by his conduct 
that he was destitute of that divine life and 
communion with Christ, and therefore could 
not in a true sense believe on him. Who- 
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ever lived in sin and pretended to believe 
in Christ and to know him, was in fact very 
far from knowing him or believing on him, 
According to John’s conceptions, it was 
impossible to separate either faith or know- 
ledge from the life. Whoever knew Christ 
could know Him only as the Holy One 
who had appeared to destroy the kingdom 
of evil among mankind and to take away 
sin. And whoever had known him and be- 
lieved in him as such, whoever had received 
the image of such a Christ into his inward 
life, could no longer live in the service of 
sin. 

Very different from this faith in the real 
historical Christ, was the superstitious be- 
lief in that phantom which men formed of 
a Messiah in conformity with their own 
evil inclinations. An example of the latter 
kind of faith is mentioned by John in his gos- 
pel, ii. 23, where he says that many believed 
in Jesus as the Messiah, on account of the 
miracles which they saw him perform. But 
since they were not actuated by the feeling 
of a higher necessity, nor sought and saw 
in Him a Saviour from sin—since they 
were not susceptible of the spiritual im- 
pression of the divine, but were only affect- 
ed by an impression on the senses, only 
such an image of the Messiah could be 
formed in their minds as corresponded to 
desires that were composed of carnal ele- 
ments. Hence their faith, or rather their 
superstition, when its carnal expectations 
were disappointed, was soon succeeded by 
unbelief. Hence Christ would not surren- 
der himself to the enthusiasm with which 
they professed attachment to him, for by 
his penetrating glance into the secret state 
of their hearts, he knew that they were 
still far from that faith which would be ea- 
pable of fellowship with himself. ‘To such 
a faith, which would require to be purified 
from the alloy of the sensual element, by 
awakening the slumbering religious senti- 
ment through intercourse with the Redeem- 
er, Christ referred when he said to the mul- 
titude who professed to believe on him, 
(viii. 31), “ If they now really received into 
their hearts and appropriated that word to 
which they had given hitherto only a super- 
ficial acceptance, they would thus become 
truly his disciples—they would know the 
truth in their inward life, and by its power 
pervading their whole being, would be pro- 
gressively freed from every thing by which 
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their higher nature, the religious sentiment 
implanted in their constitution, had been 
held in bondage.”* 

Though John contrasts the children of 
God, those who are born of God, with 
those who belong to the world, to the evil 
spirit, the children of the dieSoA0g, but only 
in general terms without any gradations ; 
yet in the idea of the former, he by no 
means supposes an equally definite and 
complete manifestation in every individual, 
and is far from excluding various degrees 
of developement. He says, as we have 
already noticed, that faith involves victory 
over the world, and that whoever believes 
in Jesus as the Son of God, by the power 
of this belief overcomes the world. By 
virtue of the divine principle of life, temp- 
tation to sin can find in the believer no 
point of connexion, and every thing which 
assails him from without, can only con- 
tribute to promote the developement of the 
divine life in him, and the victory of the 
cause of Christ, which by its nature is all- 
conquering and tending to perfection, 1 
John iv. 4. Whoever is born of God, 
sinneth not, but preserves himself from all 
the allurements to sin, and the evil one 
toucheth him not, (evil can find in him no 
point of connexion, 1 John v. 18). Be- 
cause he is born of God, it is impossible 
for him to sin; since the seed of the divine 
life dwells within him, from which nothing 
evil but only good can proceed; 1 John 
iii. 9. But from this description we are 
not to conclude that the idea and its mani- 
festation perfectly correspond, and that it is 
intended to exhibit the Christian as sinless. 
John presupposes the contrary, since even 
in Christianity he still admits the need of 
forgiveness, and of progressive purification 


* In this passage, the idea of freedom is pre- 
sented under a different aspect from what we find 
in Paul’s writings, not in contrariety to legal bon- 
dage, but to a political semblance of freedom. 
True freedom, Christ says, is inward, proceeding 
from redemption. Till man longs after this, he 
is still in slavery, though enjoying complete out- 
ward independence, since he does not freely regu- 
late himself according to the law of his original 
and true nature, but is controlled by a foreign 
principle, by which this his original and true na- 
ture is oppressed. But it will easily be seen, ‘that 
the same general idea of the contrariety between 
freedom and slavery lies at the basis, as in Paul,. 
and the threefold standing-point in the moral 
developement of man may be readily deduced 
from it. 
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from sin. “If we confess our sins”—is 
his language,—that is, are penetrated by a 
consciousness of the sin that still cleaves 
to us, and are filled with a feeling of peni- 
tence,—* God is faithful and just* to for- 
give our sins and to cleanse us from all 
sin,” 1 John i. 9. We must, therefore, 
take the following view of John’s doctrine ; 
though the Christian as such in reference 
to his life founded on communion with 
Christ, though his divine indwelling life 
cannot itself be affected by sin, yet as it is 
engrafted on a sinful nature which is con- 
tinually opposed to it, it is always subject 
to being disturbed by its incursions, from 
which it can only be: preserved by main- 
taining a constant warfare. The divine life, 
until it has pervaded and appropriated man’s 
whole nature, which can never take place 
during his earthly existence, must develope 
itself by a progressive purification: To 
this subject relates what Christ says in the 
metaphor of the vine, John xv. His dis- 
ciples were already pure through the word 
spoken by him, inasmuch as they had re- 
ceived it as a purifying principle into their 
souls ; but it was needful for its purifying to 
be manifested by a continual purification 
of their whole nature. As the vine-dresser 
cuts off from the fruit-bearing branches of 
the vine all the useless shoots that it may 
produce more fruit, so God purifies the 
whole nature of man by a gradual process 
which developes itself from a life in com- 
munion with Christ, in order that the living 
sap received from him may not lose its 
power by mixing with the foreign sap be- 
longing to the wild stock of the old nature, 
but manifest itself in continually richer 
fruits, the works of a genuine Christian 
disposition. 


* Two ideas are here closely connected. The 
faithfulness of God consists in this, that God in 
his acts, in the government of the world, shows 
himself always self-consistent; he responds to the 
expectations which he has awakened by his reve- 
lation in words, or by his providence in general 
history, or by the operations of his Spirit in the 
lives of individuals, and fulfils his promises ; and 
as he has promised the forgiveness of sins to those 
who confess them, he bestows that blessing. His 
justice is shown by his fulfilling the laws which 
he established for his own kingdom; he gives to 
every one what belongs to him according to these 
laws ; and thus the forgiveness of sins is granted, 
whenever the condition is fulfilled on which it was 
promised. 

t The Pauline doctrine of good works as fruits 
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In this manner we may easily explain 
the apparent contradiction in John’s lan- 
guage, when he says that whoever sinneth 
knoweth not Christ, and yet speaks of the 
forgiveness of sins as needed by every 
Christian, and ready to be imparted to him. 
The life of the believer is distinguished 
from the life of the natural man by this, 
that it is animated, not by the principle of 
awaeria bat of the divine life, and hence 
what is sinful appears only as something 
still cleaving to him, and therefore always 
opposed by him. 

Accordingly, John represents these two 
states and tendencies of life as totally irre- 
concilable ; walking in the light is a life 
devoted to God by its prevailing tendency; 
and to walk in darkness is a life devoted 
to sinful inclinations, and proceeding from 
a sinful tendency.* We here may ob- 
serve the unity of John’s doctrine with that 


of faith, and also the Pauline doctrine of charisms 
as the fruits of human nature, pervaded and puri- 
fied by the divine principle of life, find here a 
point of connexion. 

* It is the object of the First Epistle of John 
to counterwork the false confidence in the forgive- 
ness of sins, the error that a man continuing in 
sin can he a partaker of forgiveness; still a Chris- 
tian sympathizing love towards erring brethren is 
not excluded. By these brethren, who have a claim 
on Christian sympathy, he understands those who, 
though in general they had evinced an earnest de- 
sire for sanctification, had yielded to some sudden 
temptation. It is true he considers all sin as stand- 
ing in contradiction to the divine life, the Zw; but 
still a transient decline of this higher life, which 
has already become predominant over the sinful 
principle, is to be distinguished from an absolute 
suppression or entire destitution of it, The apos- 
tle here refers to such a momentary decline which 
results from yielding to temptation. It is the 
Christian’s duty to pray for such fallen brethren, 
and it may he expected that God will revive them 
again, since it is presupposed that the persons who 
are the objects of this intercession, have still with- 
in them the germ of the Christian life, and are in 
a state susceptible of such a divine operation. But, 
en the other hand, John, in describing the acts that 
proceed from such a sinful state, which is marked 
by a total destitution of the divine life, a continued 
spiritual death, employs the phrase enaerize re2¢ 
Saytroy. ‘To such cases the intercessory prayers 
for the forgiveness of sins could not relate, since 
the persons in question did not belong to the Chris- 
tian community. But it by no means follows that 
believers were not to pray for their conversion ; 
only they were not to consider them as Christian 
brethren, and pray for them in that sense in which 
those who were conscious of sin still cleaving to 
them, prayed for one another. Liicke, in his ex- 
cellent commentary, agrees with this view of the 
subject. 
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of Paul. As Paul represents faith in its 
idea and principle, as an act by which a 
man dies to himself, the world, and sin— 
but yet, in the new life developed by its 
practical operation, infers a continued mor- 
tifying of the sinful principle ; so likewise 
in John we find the same relation exhibited 
between being born of God, and maintain- 
ing a conflict with the world and sin. The 
distinction which is founded on these views 
between the objective of redemption appre- 
hended by faith, and the progressive sub- 
jective developement of the divine life, leads 
to the Pauline conceptions of dixcuwovvy and 
dimasmoig ; John also contemplates the per- 
fectly Holy Jesus, objectively as the inter- 
cessor with the Father for believers who 
are still burdened with sin. 

As according to John’s ideas, the future 
is already apprehended by faith as present, 
so the divine life in the present is viewed 
as the commencing point and germ of a 
creation that embraces eternity. As an 
anticipation of the future thus exists in the 
present, there is a necessary reference to 
a future developement and consummation, 
Whoever believes in the Redeemer (John 
declares) hath eternal life—he has passed 
from death unto life—he can die no more 
—he can no more experience death. ‘The 
divine life which he has received, can no 
more be interrupted by death. During his 
earthly existence there is the beginning of 
the developement of this divine life; it is a 
fountain which springs up to everlasting 
life, which continues to flow onward till it 
enters the ocean of eternity, John iv, 14. 
Believers have the firm consciousness that 
they are the children of God, 1 John ii, 2, 
and that they shall attain to the full pos- 
session of all the rights and privileges 
founded on tHis relation; but the full un- 
derstanding of what belongs to the realiza- 
tion of this idea is not yet granted to them 
—the dignity of the children of God in all 
its extent can be known only by its actual 
manifestation. But as in divine things 
knowledge and life are inseparably united, 
the perfect knowledge of Christ and God 
will accompany the perfect formation of 
the life in their image, 1 John iii. 2. The 
same connexion between the life of faith 
and of hope is here exhibited as in Paul’s 
writings, 

But it is a characteristic of John’s views, 
that a reference to communion with the 
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Redeemer in the inward life and in the 
present predominates over the reference to 
the future and to outward facts; he dwells 
upon the elements of the inner life, the 
facts of Christian consciousness, and only 
slightly adverts to outward matters of fact, 
and ecclesiastical arrangements. Jn ac- 
cordance with this spirit, he exhibits all 
the particular incidents in the outward 
history of Christ only as a manifestation 
of his indwelling glory, by which this may 
be brought home to the heart; he always 
avails himself of these narratives, to intro- 
duce what the Redeemer declared respect- 
ing his relation to mankind as the source 
of divine life. John is the representative 
of the truth which lies at the basis of that 
tendency of the Christian spirit, which sets 
itself in opposition to a one-sided intellec- 
tualism and ecclesiastical formality—and 
is distinguished by the name of mysticism. 

The same peculiarity marks his repre- 
sentations of the judgment and of the re- 
surrection, ‘The judgment he considers as 
something present, as a fact inseparable 
from the redemption of mankind and the 
publication of the gospel. There follows, 
as a necessary consequence, a separation 
between those who with susceptible minds 
receive the divine, and those who exclude 
themselves by their unsusceptibility ; those 
who, with a sense of their spiritual neces- 
sities, receive the offered redemption— 
whether a longing and striving after the 
divine life had already developed itself in 
their higher nature—or that the religious 
consciousness was awakened through in- 
tercourse with the Redeemer ;—and those 
who, either by the predominance of the 
sensual element, or by spiritual pride and 
confidence in a legal righteousness, were 
‘prevented from attaining a knowledge of 
their need of redemption, and from sur- 
rendering themselves to the impression of 
the divine in the appearance, words, and 
works of the Redeemer. John always con- 
siders judgment as the opposite of salva- 
tion, ¢wrngia—for the judgment of a Holy 
God is such that no man can appear be- 
fore it as guiltless. The ideas of the judg- 
ment of God and condemnation must meet 
in their application to man estranged from 
God by sin. But the revelation of God’s 
love in redemption appears as a deliverance 
from the condemnatory judgment, and no- 
thing more is required than the acceptance 
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of the offered mercy through faith in the 
Redeemer. He who will not believe owing 
to his predominant -sinful tendency, ex- 
cludes himself from the offered salvation, 
and the judgment that he pronounces 
against himself is founded on the unbelief 
which proceeds from the state of his inte- 
rior disposition ; John iii. 17. God sent 
his Son into the world (that is, caused him 
to appear among the mass of mankind 
hitherto estranged from God)—not to con- 
demn the world—(as the Jews imagined 
that he would pass sentence on the Gen- 
tile world), but that mankind, who were 
under the dominion of sin and estranged 
from God, might be rescued through him 
from impending ruin. Whoever now be- 
lieves on him, is not condemned; he has 
appropriated salvation by faith, and such 
a one, being certain of eternal life in com- 
munion with the Redeemer, need no longer 
dread condemnation. But whoever does 
not believe on him is already practically 
condemned by his own unbelief. In this 
the judgment consists, that men from their 
love of darkness (the ungodlike), on ac- 
count of the sinful tendency of their life, 
are not willing to admit the fountain of 
light, (this their conduct towards the di- 
vine as it proceeds from their disposition, 
is a practical judgment.) As the gospel 
cannot reveal its power for the salvation 
of men without this process of separation 
taking place, which John calls judgment, 
hence the object of Christ’s appearance 
must include with the redemption of the 
susceptible, their separation from the un- 
susceptible. ‘* For judgment,” said Christ, 
“IT am come into the world, that they 
who see not,” (that is, those who see not, 
but are at the same time conscious of 
their not seeing), but are actuated by a 
sense of their need of illumination, “* may 
obtain their sight,” may be cured of their 
blindness, in reference to divine things; 
“but that they who see,” who have the 
means granted them of knowing the truth, 
but who are not disposed to know it, and 
who are prevented from humbling them- 
selves before the true light by the self-con- 
ceit of their imaginary far-sightedness, and 
though they have eyes to see, they see not, 
“may be given up to their blindness ;” 
John ix, 39-40.* To such a moral judg- 


* As in the instance which gave occasion to this 
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ment connected with the publication of the 
gospel we must refer what Paul says. of 
the publication of the gospel, that to some 
it is the means of life unto life, and to 
others the poison of death unto death; 2 
Cor. ii. 16. But the idea of this outward 
moral judgment, as well as the idea of the 
continued spiritual awakening of mankind 
by the publication of the gospel, by no 
means excludes a final judgment and a 
universal resurrection; but the former ap- 
pears as a symbol and preparative of the 
latter, and the connexion of the two_is ex- 
hibited in Christ’s discourse in the 15th 
chapter of John’s Gospel. At first, Christ 
speaks of the power conferred upon him 
as the Messiah to awaken the spiritually 
dead, and at the same time to judge them 
according to their respective conduct to- 
wards the divine life that was offered for 
their acceptance. As the Father awakens 
and calls to life the dead, so also the Son 
awakens to a true divine life whom he 
will ;* for the Father has committed to 
him all the power of judgment, that all 
may show their reverence of the Father, 
by the manner in which they reverence 
the Son. He who honoureth not the Son, 
honoureth not the Father who sent him.t 
*‘ He who receiveth my word and believeth 
on him who sent me,” continued Christ, 
corroborating his former declaration, ‘hath 
everlasting life, and cannot come into 
condemnation, but is passed over from 
death unto life.” By participation in a 
divine life, he is already removed beyond 
the stroke of judgment, which can only, 
affect those who are estranged from God. 
*< A time is coming and already is” (inas- 
much as Christ by the power of his words 
had already produced such effects), “‘ when 


whole discourse, the blind man was made to see 
by the Redeemer, and as one spiritually blind, who 
supposed that he could not see, he was healed of 
his spiritual blindness and enlightened ; while, on 
the contrary, the deluded Pharisees showed that, 
having eyes to see, they were blind, since, in spite 
of facts, they denied the truth. 

* This was intended to point out to the Jews, 
that every thing depended on the manner in which 
they conducted themselves towards him; and that 
the communication of the divine life was not to 
be confined within the limits which they wished 
to assign from their national theocratic standing- 
point. 

t In this consists the judgment, that every man 
proves by his conduct towards the Son what his 
feelings are towards the Father. 
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the dead” (the spiritually dead) ‘ will hear 
the voice of the Son of God” (by the publi- 
cation of the gospel), *‘ and those who hear, 
shall live; for as the Father hath the foun- 
tain of life in himself, he has also given to 
the Son to have life in himself ;” (only be- 
cause the original fountain of divine life in 
the Son has communicated itself to man- 
kind, can divine life be imparted to the 
dead through him;) and he hath given 
him authority to execute judgment also, 
because he is a Son of Man.” As man 
he came to impart divine life to men; and . 
thus as man to administer judgment to 
men. Then Christ passes on from the 
present to the future, from the process of 
developement among mankind, to the last 
decisive result, and says, “‘ Marvel not at 
this; for the hour is coming in which all 
who are in their graves shall hear his 
voice and shall come forth ; they who have 
done good to the resurrection of life, and 
they who have done evil to the resurrec- 
tion of condemnation ;”” John v. 28, 29. 

It is owing to the same peculiarity which 
characterizes John as the author of the 
euayyédiov xvevwasixov, that in the last con- 
versation of Christ with his disciples, he 
does not mention what relates to his resur- 
rection,* his return to inflict judgments on 


* If the view acutely developed by Kinkel (see 
Studien und Kritiken, 1841, part 3) be correct, the 
subject will appear in a different light. According 
to this, Christ intimated that he should ascend to 
heaven immediately after his resurrection, and 
appear again on earth among his disciples. The 
words of Christ spoken to Mary, John xx. 17, re- 
late to his ascension to heaven immediately after 
his resurrection. In this sense, he would say that he 
had not yet ascended to his Father, but that it was 
in his intention to do so. He would then descend 
several times from heaven and appear to his dis- 
ciples ; the last of these similar appearances of the 
glorified Christ would be that made to Paul. And 
thus what Christ said in his last discourses to his 
disciples (as given by John), of his coming to them 
again after he had been exalted to his Father, 
would receive its solution. If, according to the 
interpretation hitherto current, these words of 
Christ could not relate to his bodily reappearance 
after the resurrection, because expressions are 
used which imply that his exaltation to heaven 
had already taken place, the difficulty would thus 
be obviated. But it is certain that every thing 
which Christ seys in those last discourses to his 
disciples about his reappearance, taken together, 
can refer only to one constant communion between 
him and them, though maintained by a number of 
separate acts. And how could those signs of a 
body subject to infirmities (such as the marks of 
his wounds on the cross, which are so particularly 
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the reprobate city of God, and his coming 
to the final judgment and the consumma- 
tion of the church, but only the promises 
of an inward revelation of his Spirit to his 
disciples, that after his bodily presence 
was withdrawn from them, and when they 
,might suppose that they were altogether 
separated from him, he would reveal him- 
self to them in a more glorious manner, 
and receive them into his communion, 
never again to be separated from them. 
In order gradually to prepare their minds, 
he begins with assuring them that the 
Father would give them, instead of his 
own sensible presence among them, an- 
other helper to abide with them for ever,— 
the Spirit of truth, who alone could impart 
the full knowledge of the truth announced 
by himself, and who would communicate 
himself through this truth, as he says 
(John xvi. 14.) that his Spirit would glorify 
him, since he would open to them the 
meaning of the doctrine he had taught. 
But since this Spirit is no other than the 
divine life communicated by Christ, the 
indwelling of God in the hearts of believers 
accomplished by him, he afterwards trans- 
fers what he had said to them of the 
coming of this Spirit, to his own coming 
to them in spirit. He points them to the 
great day, on which he would see them 
again in spirit, when the transient pain of 
separation from him would be succeeded 
by the everlasting joy of seeing him again 
and communing with him; when they 
would need no more to ask him questions, 
but he would speak to them concerning 
the Father openly and without reserve. 
But though John dwells at length on the 
spiritual element and on what relates to 
the revelation of Christ in the hearts of 
the disciples, he by no means excludes his 
bodily resurrection and his own prediction 
of it; John x. 18. And thus from this 
scheme of doctrine it cannot be concluded, 
that John had not learned from the dis- 
courses of Christ the doctrine of his per- 
sonal coming (ragovgia) to judgment, and 
to the consummation of his church, The 


mentioned in John’s gospel), agree with the sup- 
position of his glorification having already taken 
place? A fuller examination of this view, for 
which much may be plausibly urged, and which 
deserves a close and impartial examination, I 
must reserve for a new edition of my “ Life of 
Jesus.” 
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contrary rather follows from what we have 
already remarked respecting the connexion 
in John’s views of the judgment and the 
resurrection and the twofold mode of re- 
presenting them. And what John says in 
his First Epistle of the signs of the last 
time, the marks of an impending mani- 
festation of an opposition to Christianity, 
points to the same fundamental ideas re- 
specting the developement of the kingdom 
of God, as those that occur in Paul’s epis- 
tles. There are not wanting also some 
intimations of an approaching personal 
rapovsia, of Christ, (1 John ii. 28, iii. 2,) 
though the peculiarity of John’s character 
is shown by his only giving slight hints on 
the subject, and not, like Paul, a formal 
delineation of it. 

It belongs also to this peculiar tendency 
of John’s mind, that Christ is not repre- 
sented by him as the founder of a church ; 
even the idea of an éxxAnoia is not distinctly 
brought forward, though its existence is 
implied, 3 John 6. But what constitutes 
the essence of the idea of a church, the 
idea of a communion of hearts founded in 
faith on the Redeemer, of the communion 
of believers with one another and with the 
Redeemer, a communion of faith and love, 
was expressed by him most emphatically 
—for this idea would necessarily proceed 
from that which was the soul of his whole 
life, the consciousness of communion with 
the Redeemer, and of the divine life re- 
ceived from him. 

Thus we find in John’s gospel a refer- 
ence to a religious community, to be formed 
out of all others among mankind, which 
would listen to the voice of the Redeemer, 
the ‘‘ one fold under one Shepherd,” a com- 
munion which would be founded on the 
equal relation of all to Christ the common 
head, and corresponds to the Pauline idea 
of one body under one head, John x. 16. 
As Christ and the Father are one, so are 
believers, since through him they are one 
with the Father, by virtue of their mutual 
participation of the divine life. Thus they 
form a union to which no other in the 
world is comparable, and the glory of 
Christ reveals itself among them. They 
constitute before the eyes of the world a 
living testimony to the divine call and 
work of Christ. The communion of the 
divine life thus manifested, points to its di- 
vine origin, John xvii, 21. John also de- 
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scribes an 77ward community ; the assem- 
blage of those who stand in communion 
with the Redeemer, and which embraces 
the whole developement of the divine life 
among mankind—and an outward commu- 
nity of believers, which it is possible for 
those to join who have no part in the former. 
Thus in 1 John ii. 19, he speaks of those 
who went out from the believers, but in 
fact (as far as it regarded their principles 
and disposition) never belonged to them, 
for had they really belonged to them in 
their inward life, they would not afterwards 
have renounced their society. But by this 
outwardly expressed renunciation, by their 
opposition to the community of believers, it 
now became manifest that not all who 
were outwardly joined to that community 
shared in its essential qualities, and really 
belonged to it. We find here, as in Paul’s 
writings, the distinction of the visible and 
the invisible church. 

John does not mention in his gospel the 
institution of baptism by Christ, but he 
treats at length of that which forms the 
idea, the spiritual element of baptism—for 
to this the conversation between Christ and 
Nicodomus relates—that moral transforma- 
tion by a new divine principle of life, in 
opposition to the old sinful nature of man, 
without which no one can become a mem- 
ber of the kingdom of God, of the invisible 
church.* And this also applies to the 
Holy Supper. For as what Christ in his 
conversation with Nicodemus designated 
by the name of regeneration, has a relation 
to baptism, so what he represents in the 
sixth chapter of John, under the image of 
“eating his flesh and drinking his blood,” 
bears a similar relation to the Supper. 
Christ had described himself as the true 
manna, the true bread from heaven, the 
bread which is not of an earthly perishable 
nature, with only an earthly power to re- 
cruit the bodily life, but which is of divine 
origin and nature, capable of imparting 
divine life, and of satisfying the wants of 
the inner man for an eternal duration. He 
describes himself as having come down 


* The mention of “ water” in John iii. 5, is only 
of secondary importance, in order, by referring to 
a symbol familiar to Nicodemus, to render palpable 
to his mind that all-purifying power of the Divine 
Spirit which was needful for every man. Hence, 
in the subsequent part of his discourse Christ men- 
tions only being “ born of the Spirit.” 
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from heaven, in reference to his whole 
being, in order to impart divine life to man- 
kind, so that every one can only by com- 
munion with the divine fountain of life, 
thus appearing in human nature, attain to 
a participation of a divine life. From stat- 
ing what he zs to mankind in his divine 
and human nature, Christ goes on to de- 
clare what he will gzve to mankind for 
their salvation, (corresponding to the be- 
stowment of the manna which was sought 
for from him)—the surrender of his flesh 
(his life belonging to the sensible world) 
for the salvation of mankind. And since 
his words were so misunderstood by the 
Jews, as if he had spoken of eating his 
flesh in a literal sense, he took occasion to 
express what he had before said of himself 
as the bread of life, in even stronger terms 
under an image still more striking, and 
marking the idea still more accurately ; he 
represented the eating of his flesh and the 
drinking of his blood as a necessary means 
for the appropriation of eternal life. This 
eating of his flesh and drinking of his. blood 
he considers equivalent to the life of men, 
by which the fountain of divine life itself 
enters into mankind, makes them entirely 
its own, as if men had converted into their 
own substance the flesh and blood of the 
incarnate Logos. He here speaks of the 
participation of divine life by means of his 
appearance in humanity, of the impartation 
of divine life depending upon and accom- 
plished by the historical Christ, while he 
guards himself against being supposed to 
speak of his body in a literal sense, by 
giving as a key for the right interpretation 
of his words, * The spirit giveth life—the 
flesh profiteth nothing;” therefore, he could 
not have intended to say, that men should 
make use of his flesh as an object of sense, 
for, like all flesh, it could not profit the 
inner man, but that by means of his ap- 
pearing in the flesh in the sensible world, 
they should appropriate his spirit as the 
life-giving principle. ‘ Z'he words that I 
say unto you, are spirit and life ;” they 
cannot be rightly understood according to 
their mere sound, their literal expression, 
but only according to their contents, which 
are spirit and life, possessing a divine vita- 
lity.* Therefore, the symbol “ eating the 


* We cannot agree with those who think that 
Christ has here given the interpretation of his own 
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flesh and drinking the blood of Christ,” 
relates to the process of imbuing the whole 
nature of every one who is received by 
faith into his communion, with the divine 
principle of life, which, through him, has 
become a Auman principle in all who stand 
in communion with him, the constant hu- 
manizing of the divine, in which continued 
appropriation and imbuing the whole deve- 
lopement of the Christian life consists. As 
regeneration, the commencing point in the 
Christian life, is represented by baptism, so 
is this, the sequel of regeneration, the con- 
tinual regeneration (as it were) of man, 
the continued incorporation of mankind 
into the body of Christ, represented by the 
Supper. Thus John and Paul agree, and 
on this subject complete each other’s views. 

The essence of Christianity, according 
to John, is comprised in this, that the Fa- 
ther is known only in the Son, and only 
through the Son can man come into com- 
munion with the Father; 1 John ii. 233; 2 
John 9. But no one can be in communion 
with the Son without partaking of the Holy 
Spirit which he promised to renew human 
nature in his image; 1 John ili, 24. Both 
John and Paul place the essence of Chris- 
tian theism in worshipping God as the Fa- 
ther through the Son, in the communion 
of the divine life which he has established, 
or in the communion of the Holy Spirit, 
the Father through the Son dwelling in 
mankind, animated by his spirit, agreeably 


words, and that he wished to say that, by his flesh 
and blood, nothing more was to be understood than 
his doctrine in reference to divine life-giving power. 
By caeé and aie, he certainly meant more than 
his ‘gxzara. These words of Christ contain only 
the canon of correct interpretation, and leave the 
application to his hearers. 
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to the triad of the Pauline benediction,— 
the love of God, the grace of Christ, and 
the communion of the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. 
xili, 13); and this is the basis of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity in the scheme of Chris- 
tian knowledge. It has an essentially prac- 
tical and historical significance and founda- 
tion ; it is the doctrine of God revealed in 
humanity, which teaches men to recognise 
in God not only the original source of ex- 
istence, but of salvation and sanctification. 
From this trinity of revelation, as far as 
the divine causality images itself in the 
same, the reflective mind, according to the 
analogy of its own being, pursuing this 
track, seeks to elevate itself to the idea of 
an original triad in God, availing itself of 
the intimations which are contained in 
John’s doctrine of the Logos, and the cog- 
nate elements of the Pauline theology. 

As, accordingly, James and Peter mark 
the gradual transition from spiritualized 
Judaism to the independent developement 
of Christianity, and as Paul represents the 
independent developement of Christianity 
in opposition to the Jewish standing-point, 
so the reconciling contemplative element of 
John forms the closing-point in the train- 
ing of the apostolic church, and now from 
the classical era of original Christianity, 
we must trace a new tedious developement 
of the Church, striving towards its destined 
goal through manifold trials, oppositions, 
and conflicts. Perhaps this greater process 
of developement is destined to proceed ac- 
cording to the same laws which we find 
prefigured in the fundamental forms of the 
apostolic church in their relation to one 
another, and in the order of their deve- 
lopement. 
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Abyssinian Church, 50. 

Abraham, 206, 255, 256. 

Abrahamide, 298. 

Achaia, 119, 122, 125, 128, 150, 155, 162, 171. 

Adiabene in Syria, 69, 70. 

Agabus, 69. 

Agrippa IT., 115, 178. 

Albinus, 208. 

Alexander of Abonateichos, 73. 

Alexander of Ephesus, 168; the coppersmith, 198. 

Annanias and Sapphira, 28, 30, 31. 

Annanias of Damascus, 61, 64, 65. 

Annanias the High Priest, 177. 

Ananus the High Priest, 208. 

Andrew the Apostle, 209. 

Anneus Gallio, 121, 

Antioch in Pisidia, 73. 

Antioch in Syria, 68, 69; collection made there 
for the poor Christians at Jerusalem, 69 ; divi- 
sion in the church produced by the Jewish 
Se ae 76; apostolic convention held there, 
76, 83. 

Aphrodite, worshipped at Corinth, 120. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 114, 116. 

Apollos, and the party named after him at Co- 
rinth, 136, 137, 151. 

Apostles, the, 94; their illumination by the Holy 
Spirit, 18, 67, 82; progressive, 33, 42, 54; their 
diversity and unity, 51, 137; their station in 
the church, 32, 33, 36, 84. 

Apostolic Convention, 78; private conferences 
preceding it, 77; Epistle to the Gentile Chris- 
tians, 81. 

Aquila, 93; at Corinth, 120, 159; at Ephesus, 
125, 126; at Rome, 162. 

Arabia, Paul’s residence there, 64. 

Aratus, quoted by Paul, 58, 117. 

Aretas, King of Arabia Petra, 65. 

Aristarchus, 105, 183. 

Artemis, worshipped at Ephesus, 129, 158. 

Artemonites, 164. 

Athens, Paul’s visit, 114, 118, 

Athinganians, 187, 

Augustin, 79 ; 310, 312 (de Mendacio). 

Augustus, 110. 

Azizus of Emesa, 50, 


Babylon, Peter’s visit, 216; name applied to 
Rome, 216. 

Barjesus the Goés, 73, ; 

Barnabas, 36, 67, 68; visits Antioch, 68; travels 


with Paul, 72; separates from Paul and takes 
Mark with him, 105, 

Barsabas, 81. 

Bartholomew, 66. 

Berea, visited by Paul and Silas, 112, 119. 

Balaam, 220. 

Brethren of Jesus, 199, 201. 

Buddhism, 186. 


Cesarea Stratonis, 51, 55; Paul’s arrival on his 
way to Jerusalem, 174; imprisonment there, 
176, 177; appears before Agrippa, 178. 

Cesariani, 182. 

Cicero, 110, 181. 

Caius or Gaius, 105, 230. 

Caligula, 65. 

Candace, Queen of Merot, 50. 

Cerinthus, 186, 222, 226, 229. 

Christians; origin of the name, 68; other names 
previously used by themselves and others, 68. 
Christianity compared with other religions, 20, 37, 
39, 59, 89, 118, 129, 181, 185; its universalism, 
42, 56, 74, 103, 163; spread among the poorer 

classes, 30, 120, 142, 207; its essence, 322. 

Christ in relation to the founding of the church, 
17; collections of his discourses, 66, 140, 142; 
his works, 67, 70; his person, 281; in the three 
first Gospels, 281; in John’s Gospel, 312; his 
last promises, 17, 319. 

Christ-party at Corinth, 138, 142. 

Cilicia, Paul’s native country, 58; Paul preaches 
the gospel there, 68, 71, 105, 206. 

Cleanthes the Stoic, 117. 

Claudius, 70, 178; banishes the Jews from Rome, 
120. 

Clemens of Alexandria, his tradition respecting 
John, 231; the martyrdom of Peter, 214. 

Clemens of Rome, on Paul’s journey to Spain, 
189 ; on Peter’s martyrdom at Rome, 214. 

Clementines, on the intercourse of Jews with Gen- 
tiles, 143, 144; Jewish sentiments, 186. 

Colosse, the church there founded by Epaphras, 
not by Paul, 106; Paul’s Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, 106, 187, 188; false teachers, 183, 186. 

Corinth, Paul’s first visit, 119; character of the 
inhabitants, 119; style of Paul’s preaching, 
121; hostility of the Jews, 121; parties in the 
church, 136, 149; first epistle of Paul not now 
extant, 150, 161; (our) first epistle, 151; second 
epistle, 161. 

Cornelius, centurion at Cesarea, and a proselyte 
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of the Gate, 51; his wonderful conversion to 
Christianity, 52, 54; his baptism, 56. 

Cybele, worshipped in Phrygia, 185, 

Cyprus, visited by Paul and Barnabas, 72; by 
Barnabas and Mark, 105. 4 

Hane of Goods, 29; mistakes respecting 
it, 30. 

Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, 203, 


Damascus, 60, 62, 64, 65. 

Demoniacs, 109. 

Demetrius, 158. 

Demiurgos, 186, 221. 

Derbe, Paul’s visit, 76, 105. 

Deacons, occasion of their appointment, 34; the 
seven Hellenists, 34; mode of election, 98; 
duties of their office, 34, 41. 

Deaconesses, 97. 

Dionysius, the Areopagite, 118. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth—his testimony re- 
specting Peter’s death, 214, 215, 

Diotrephes, 230. 

Docetism, 222, 226, 228, 

Domitian, 223, 225. 

Drusilla, 50. 


Ebionites, 203. 

Eleazar, 70. 

Encratite, 166. 

Epaphras, 106, 183. 

Ephesus, 129; prevalence of magic, 129; disci- 
ples of John the Baptist, 130; popular tumult 
against Paul, 158; Paul’s Epistle a circular 
letter, 188; Paul meets the overseers of the 
church at Miletus, 171; John’s first Epistle 
written there, 227; the central-point of his la- 
bours, 219. 

Epicureans, their relation to Christianity, 114. 

Erastus, 191. 

Essenes, 183, 184, 


Felix, the Roman Procurator, 50, 177, 178, 
Festus, 178. 
Frumentius, 50, 


Galatia, Paul’s visit, 106, 107; false teachers in 
the Galatian Churches, 131; Paul’s Epistle to 
the Galatians, 132, 135. 

Gamaliel, his character and relation to Chris- 
tianity, 41; influence on Paul, 58. 

Gnosis, 137, 144, 184; Judaizing gnosticism at 
Colosse, 186; the oriental anti-Jewish gnosis 
at Antioch, 69 ; Antinomian gnosis, 220, 

Goete, in Samaria, 47; in Paphos, 73; at Ephe- 
sus, 129. 

Gentiles, made acquainted with the gospel through 
the Hellenists, 50; position in reference to 
Christianity, 104; compared with the Jews, 
244; fondness for speculation, 247; moral cor- 
ruption, 119, 121, 129. 

Gentile Christians, constitution of their churches, 
83; dangers from the prevailing immorality, 
104; and philosophical speculations, 104; di- 
vision between them and the Jewish Christians, 
128. 


Hermas, his views of Christianity, 164. 
Herod Agrippa, 50, 70, 
Hymeneus, 198. 
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Jerome, tradition on the birthplace of Paul, 58; 
respecting John, 231. 

James, the son of Alpheus, whether the same as 
James the brother of the Lord? 199, 201. 

James, the brother of the Lord, address at the 
apostolic convention, 78; held in high reget 
by the Jews, 202, 203; his martyrdom, 208; his 
Epistle, v. Contents. 

James, the son of Zebedee, 70, 199. 

Jason, 113. 

Jerusalem, the central-point of Jewish Christians, 
69 ; famine, 69; poverty of the church, 30, 69 ; 
the heavenly Jerusalem, 279. 

Iconium, 75, 105. 

Illyria, 162. 

John, the Presbyter, 223. 

John, the Evangelist, his parentage, 217 ; his call, 
218; his natural character, 218; compared with 
James and Paul, 218; the scene of his labours, 
219; his conflict with false teachers, 220; with 
the antinomian gnosis, 221; with the Judaizing 
gnosis, 221; Cerinthus, 222; tradition of his 
banishment to Patmos, 223; whether the author 
of the Apocalypse ? 223, 225; his gospel, 225, 
291; genuineness of chap. xxi? 210; traditions 
respecting his labours, 231; their effects, 232; 
his doctrines, see Contents. 

John, the Baptist, 130, 209, 218, 312; his disci- 
ples at Ephesus, 130. 

Joppa, 54, 

Joses, 200. 

Ireneus, on the gift of tongues, 25; on Acts, xx. 
171; his tradition respecting John and Cerin- 
thus, 223; his account of the apostolic conven- 
tion at Jerusalem, 81; on the journey of Paul 
and Barnabas to Jerusalem, 70. 

Irvingites, 23. 

Jude, the brother of James, the epistle ascribed to 
him, 221. 

Jews, their synagogues favoured the introduction 
of Christianity, 73, 74; their views respecting 
meat offered to idols, 143; the predominance of 
the sensuous element in their religious life (sign- 
seeking), 247; their self-righteousness, 247, 

Jewish Christians, their conceptions of the Mes- 
siah, 27; their position relative to Gentile Chris- 
tians, 68; their neglect of the decisions of the 
apostolic convention, 83; their observance of 
the Jewish sabbath, 100; disagreement with 
the Gentile Christians occasions an apostolic 
convention at Antioch, 126; this disagreement 
extends to the churches in Galatia and Achaia, 
128; also at Corinth, 136; theosophic and ascetic 
tendency among them at Coloss, 184; oppo- 
sition of James to their errors, 203, 


Kant, his earnest moral spirit, 283. 


Laodicea, canon of the council, 186. 

Luke, the Physician, a companion of Paul, 108; 
(remains at Philippi) 110, 118, 171; supposed 
apologetic design of his history, 72, 83, 169; its 
incompleteness, 57, 64, 68, 83, 118, 169; its 
truth, 39, 51, 171. 

Luther, 42, 59, 80, 294. 

Lydia, 108, 110. 

Lystra, visit to Paul and Barnabas, 76; Paul's 
second visit, 105; worship of Zeus, 75. 


Macedonia, Paul’s journey thither, 108, 171. 


Marcion, 25, 67, 70, 103, 142, 231. . 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, 30, 200, 201, 217. 

Marcus, Peter’s son, 216. 

Mark, the companion of Paul and Barnabas, 72, 
82, 105; Peter’s interpreter, 22, 216. 

Melancthon, compared to the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 295. ater 

Melchizedek, 298, 301. ie. 

Messiah, views of the Jewish Christians, 37; ex- 
pectations of the Samaritans, 46; popular Jew- 
ish notions, 28, 121, 186. 

Miletus, Paul’s meeting with the overseers of the 
Ephesian church, 171, 173. 

Monarchians, 164, 

Montanism, 25, 88, 142. 

Mysticism, 37, 142, 318. 


Narcissus, in Rome, 162. 

Nero, 178, 192, 196, 198, 220, 227. 
Nicodemus, 309, 321. 

Nerva, 227. 
Nicopolis, 196. 
Nicolaitans, 
Nicolaus, t 220. 


Noah, the seven precepts named after him, 79. 


Ordination, 97. 

Origen, on the gift of tongues, 25; on Matthew’s 
gospel ,223 ; on John’s gospel, 174, 224; against 
Celsus, 41. 


Papias of Hierapolis, on Matthew’s Gospel, 66; 
on Peter’s residence at Rome, 216; on the death 

_ of Judas Iscariot, 208, 

Parthia—Peter’s residence there, 211, 212, 214. 

Paul—Parentage and education, 57; journey to 
Damascus, 60; conversion—various modes of 
explaining it, 60, 63; vision and interview with 
Ananias, 64; journey to Arabia, 64; flight from 
Damascus, 64; whether he acquired his know- 
ledge of Christianity partly from historical 
documents, 66; his call to be an apostle to the 
Gentiles, 68; visits Antioch with Barnabas, 68; 
visits Jerusalem with the collection from the 
Christians at Antioch, 69; visits Cyprus with 
Barnabas and Mark, 72; Antioch in Pisidia, 
73; Iconium, 75; Lystra, 75; Derbe, 76; An- 

' tioch in Syria, 76; journey to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas, 77; dispute with the Jewish Chris- 
tians, 77 ; the apostolic convention, 78, 81; re- 
turn to Antioch, 82; on speaking with tongues, 
88; on females speaking in public, 93; on the 
observance of certain days, 99; second mis- 
sionary journey, 104; separation from Barna- 
bas and Mark, 105; visits Lystra, 105; Phrygia, 
106; Galatia, 106; bodily sufferings, 107; spi- 
ritual strength, 107; Troas and Philippi, 108; 
Pythoness, 108; imprisonment at Philippi and 
miraculous release, 110; Thessalonica, 110; 
tent-making, 111; the second coming of Christ, 
111; Berwa, 113; Athens, 114; Epicurean and 
Stoic Philosophers, 114; discourse on the Areo- 
pagus, the altar to the unknown God, 116; 
Timothy’s return from Macedonia, 118; sent to 
Thessalonica, 119; Paul at Corinth, 119; the 
Jew Aquila, 120; Paul’s preaching, 121; per- 
secution by the Jews, 122; the churches in 
Achaia, 122; First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
122 ; Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 123; 
journey to Antioch and Jerusalem, 125; offer- 
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ing in the temple, 125; renewal of the contro- 
versy between the Jewish and Gentile converts, 
126; Paul visits Phrygia and Galatia, 128; 
Ephesus, 129 ; Gotte, 129; Disciples of John 
the Baptist, 130; Epistle to the Galatians, 132, 
134; disorders in the church at Corinth, 135; 
Paul on eating meat offered to idols, 143, 152; 
on the married and single life, 145, 146, 153; 
on litigation, 146; abuse of the Lord’s Supper 
and Agape, 147; on the Resurrection, 147, 
149 ; on party-spirit, 151 ; on slaves and slavery, 
153; time of writing (our) First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 154; intention of visiting Rome, 
155; popular tumult at Ephesus, 158; Paul 
meets Titus in Macedonia, 160; Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, 161; in Macedonia, Illyria, 
and Achaia, 162; Epistle to the Romans, 165; 
meeting at Miletus, 171; Paul’s address, 172; 
arrival at Cewsarea Stratonis, 174; his Naza- 
rite’s vow, 176; popular tumult, 176; brought 
before the Sanhedrim, 177; left in prison by 
Felix for two years, 177; speech before Agrip- 
pa, 178; removed to Rome, 179; interview 
with the Jews, 179; receives an account of the 
churches in Lesser Asia from Epaphras, 183 ; 
Epistle to Philemon, 183 (note); false teachers 
at Colosse, 183; circular letter to the churches 
in Lesser Asia, usually styled the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, 188 ; Epistle to the Philippians, 189 ; 
whether Paul was released from his confine- 
ment at Rome, 189; whether he visited Spain, 
190; proofs of his having been released, 191, 
192; travels in Lesser Asia, Crete, Spain, 195; 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus, 195, 196 ; anti- 
cipations of his death, 197; martyrdom, 198, 

Peter—discourse at the Pentecost, 26; address to 
Ananias and Sapphira, 30, 31; address to the 
people on the cure of the lame man, 38, 39; 
address to the Sanhedrim, 39 ; second address, 
40; visits Samaria with John, 49; address to 
Simon the Goés, 49 ; at Lydda and Joppa, 54; 
the vision at Joppa, 54; meets Cornelius at 
Cesarea, 55, 56; address at the apostolic con- 
vention, 78; Peter at Antioch, reproved by 
Paul, 127; Peter’s parentage, 209 ; his natural 
character, 209; conversion, 209; confession of 
Christ, 210; his power of performing miracu- 
lous cures, 38; his labours in the latter part of 
his life, 211; first epistle, 212; spuriousness of 
the second epistle, 213; traditions respecting 
his visit to Rome, 214, 215; martyrdom, 216. 

Pharaoh, his being hardened an example to the 
Jewish nation, 288. 

Pharisees, at first not hostile to the Christians, 38 ; 
influenced by their common opposition to the 
Sadducees, 40; their rage excited by Stephen, 
45; opposition to Christianity, 59; mixture of 
Pharisaic Judaism with Christianity, 183 ; their 
legal righteousness, 235. 

Philemon, overseer of the Church at Colosse, 
183. 

Philip, the evangelist, in Samaria, 47; his daugh- 
ters prophetesses, 94 (note). 

Philo (quotations from his works), 47, 111, 120, 
136, 186, 222. 

Pheebe, deaconess of the Church at Cenchrea, 
bearer of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 162. 

Polycarp, 219, 223. ' 

Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, 219. 

Presbyters, first notice of them, 32; probable ori- 
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Win, 35; relation to ¢xrisxorot, 92; to didarnanot, 
36; to the deacons, 34, 
Proselytes of the Gate, 52, 54, 73, 74, 80, 108, 
110. 


Rome, banishment of the Jews from there, 120; 
Christian Church, the majority Gentiles, 181 ; 
Judaizing party, 182; Paul’s confinement, 180; 
his labours during that period, 180; whether 
Peter visited Rome? 215, 216; Rome called 
Babylon, 216; second imprisonment of Paul 
there, 196; Epistle to the Romans, 165, 169; 
genuineness of the last chapter, 162 (note). 


Sadducees, their disposition towards the Chris- 
tians, 40, 147, 148. 

Sergius Paulus, 73. 

Sicarii, 172. 

Silas (Silvanus), companion of Paul and Barnabas, 
81, 105, 109, 110, 113, 118, 212. 

Simon Magus, the Goés, 47; his baptism, 48; his 
impious conduct in reference to the gifts of the 
Spirit, 49; Peter’s rebuke, 49; Simon’s subse- 
quent conduct, 49, 50; the sect called after him 
Simonians, 50. 

St. Simonianism, 29 (note). 

Stephanas, 98, 102, _ 
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Stephen, his Hellenistic education, 41; Paul’s 
forerunner 42; his character 44; his accusation 
and defence, 43, 45; his martyrdom, 45; its 
consequences, 46, 
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